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Devoted  to  living  in  Christ 
in  the  fullness  of  His 
passion,  death  &  resurrection 


Editoria 


Two  things  are  intended  in  these  pages. 
One  is  the  publication  of  the  papers  and 
homilies  given  at  the  Assembly  of  Holy 
Cross  Province.  The  other  is  the  revival  of 
The  Passionist  magazine. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  of  Holy  Cross 
Province  gathered  in  King  Center  at  Naza- 
reth, Kentucky,  the  week  of  August  18-23, 
1974.  We  weren't  at  all  sure  what  we  were 
getting  into  that  week.  The  Assembly  was 
not  to  be  a  Chapter  (no  legislation,  no 
election )  nor  some  sort  of  expanded  Senate 
meeting,  and  certainly  not  just  another  con- 
ference or  workshop.  In  fact,  it  had  never 
happened  before — a  Province  Assembly  in 
which  the  religious  simply  came  together  for 
spiritual  renewal. 

What  happened  was  so  significant  that 
these  pages  are  an  effort  to  capture  at  least 
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PAUL'M.  BOYLE,  C.P. 


Welcome  to  the  Assembly 


This  Assembly  has  been  a  long  time  in  preparation. 
We  have  been  talking  about  it  since  1969.  Finally,  in 
1971,  the  Provincial  Chapter  established  the  holding  of 
this  Assembly  as  one  of  the  goals  for  Holy  Cross  Province. 

Since  that  Chapter  decision  much  work  has  been  done 
in  preparation  for  this  day.  There  was  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  what  we  then  called  Target  74,  under  the 
leadership  of  Father  Roger  Mercurio,  which  laid  the 
foundations  patiently  and  securely. 

Then  as  we  drew  closer  to  what  has  come  to  be  called 
the  Province  Assembly,  many  others  became  involved.  As 
you  can  see  from  your  program  there  are  Assembly  com- 
mittees involving  39  religious  who  have  worked  in  pre- 
paration for  this  gathering.  Some  of  these  committees 
will  continue  to  function  throughout  the  days  of  our  meet- 
ing.   We  owe  them  all  a  word  of  sincere  appreciation. 

In  a  particular  way,  however,  I  would  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  hard 
work  of  Father  Rector  and  the  other  members  of  the  Louis- 
ville Community.  In  a  particular  way  they  bore  the  burden 
of  many  of  the  immediate  preparations,  such  as  meeting 
us  at  the  airport,  accommodating  us  in  their  community 
and  transporting  us  here  to  Nazareth. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  mention  all  of  the 
people  who  worked  so  very  hard  to  prepare  for  this 
moment,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  the  long, 
tedious  and  frequently  frustrating  hours  of  planning  and 
execution  for  our  programs  this  week.  The  booklets, 
prayers,  instructions — all  of  the  printed  information  was 
prepared  by  the  Provincial  Office  Manager,  Father  Donald 
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Webber.  For  example,  Wednesday  night  I  returned  to 
Chicago  and  arrived  after  10  o'clock  and  he  was  still 
working.  He  kept  working  until  after  1 1  o'clock.  The 
next  night  I  went  to  bed  at  11  o'clock  and  he  was  still 
printing  materials  for  this  meeting. 

Anyone  who  has  been  responsible  in  any  way  for 
planning  a  large  convention  has  some  appreciation  of  the 
welter  of  details,  the  constant  demands  on  his  time,  at- 
tention and  energies.  All  of  the  specifics  of  planning, 
logistics  and  practical  perparation  fell  ultimately  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  to  whom  we  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude — Father  Leon  Grantz. 


V.  Rev.  Paul  M. 
Boyle  is  provincial 
superior  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (West- 
ern U.S.)  Province  of 
the  Congregation  of 
the  Passion,  with 
headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 


WELCOME   TO   THE   ASSEMBLY 


THEODORE  FOLEY,  C.P. 


Address  to  the  Brethren 


My  dear  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the  Province  of  Holy 
Cross. 

This  assembly,  to  which  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  send 
a  message,  has  been  correctly  called  "unique."  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  250  years  of  our 
history  of  a  religious  Congregation  that  a  particular  Prov- 
ince has  been  able  to  gather  practically  all  its  members 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  In  these  days  of 
radical  change  and  adjustment  in  the  religious  life,  when 
there  is  such  an  urgent  need  to  strengthen  unity,  to  find 
identity,  to  form  community,  the  value  of  an  assembly 
like  this  does  not  have  to  be  proven  to  anyone.  It  is 
strikingly  evident  to  all. 

Therefore,  my  dear  Fathers  and  Brothers,  as  you  as- 
semble at  Nazareth,  I  send  you  my  blessing  and  most 
cordial  congratulations.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  compliments  and  appreciation  to  Very 
Reverend  Father  Provincial  and  to  all  those  who  have 
labored  so  diligently  and  so  capably  in  the  preparation 
of  this  historic  meeting.  I  foresee  that  many  positive  bless- 
ings and  benefits  will  accrue  from  this  assembly  not  only 
for  yourselves  but  for  the  Congregation  at  large.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  our  Provinces,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  a  general  reunion  of  this 
kind.  Nevertheless,  they  know  about  it;  they  are  interested 
in  its  outcome,  and  they  are  eager  to  learn  from  you  new 
ways  of  renewing  their  brotherhood  in  Christ  and  their 
solidarity  as  sons  and  disciples  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  fitting,  my  dear  Fathers  and  Brothers,  at  this  his- 
torical  moment  in  the  life  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  to  re- 
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call — even  though  it  be  in  broad  outline — the  contribu- 
tion that  the  Province  has  made  during  the  68  years  of  its 
existence,  to  the  growth  of  our  beloved  Congregation  and 
to  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  amongst  the  People  of 
God. 

This  Province  began  humbly  in  1906,  in  the  central 
part  of  this  country,  with  a  nucleus  of  four  houses  and — 
as  its  pioneer  members  respectfully  informed  their  Superior 
General,  the  Venerable  Bernard  Mary  Silvestrelli — with 
a  personnel  that  was  insufficient,  and  with  material  re- 
sources that  were  inadequate.  Yet,  from  humble  origins 
the  Congregation  was  extended  by  men  of  faith  and  zeal 
and  strong  will,  to  the  western  and  southern  boundaries 
of  this  nation  with  foundations  in  California,  Alabama, 
Texas.  It  is  this  Province  that,  for  so  many  years,  col- 
laborated with  the  Eastern  Province  in  building  up  the 
large  and  flourishing  mission  of  the  Passionists  in  the  heart 
of  China.  In  relatively  recent  years,  it  is  the  Province  of 
Holy  Cross  that  has  given  our  Congregation  a  highly  re- 
spected place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Japan  and 
Korea.  In  1952,  this  Province  gave  to  our  Congregation, 
in    the    person    of    Father    Malcolm    LaVelle,    its    Superior 
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General,  who  governed  and  guided  it  with  wisdom  and 
indefatigable  dedication  during  the  following  twelve  years. 

The  constant  fidelity  of  this  Province  to  the  traditional 
ministry  of  our  Founder,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Word, 
is  attested  to  by  the  impressive  retreat  houses  it  has  built 
in  many  important  centers  within  its  vast  territory  and  by 
the  great  number  of  excellent  preachers  it  has  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  renew  the  spiritual  life  of  countless 
parochial  and  religious  communities.  God  has  sent,  down 
the  years,  to  this  Province  young  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Superiors  of  the  Prov- 
ince that  this  great  talent  was  given  full  opportunity  for 
development,  with  the  result  that  the  Province  has  been 
making  and  is  making  today,  through  these  highly  qual- 
ified men,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  spheres  of  scholarship,  teaching,  leadership. 

When  one  engages  in  retrospect,  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  overlooking  something  or  someone  deserving  of 
commemoration.  I  have  taken  that  risk  because  I  believe 
that  a  review  of  the  past  of  this  Province,  so  full  of  out- 
standing and  enduring  achievements,  will  inspire  in  you 
the  desire  to  exploit  all  the  inherent  potentialities  in  this 
General  Assembly  to  make  you  more  and  more  of  one 
mind  and  heart  amongst  yourselves,  and  even  more  and 
more  effective  in  your  concerted  witness  before  the 
Church  and  the  world  to  the  aims  and  spirit  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross. 

In  our  apostolate  today,  you  find  yourselves  doing  the 
very  same  work  that  many  other  religious  institutes  are 
likewise  doing.  For  example,  preaching  missions  and 
spiritual  exercises,  operating  retreat  houses,  caring  for 
parishes,  teaching  in  seminaries  and  universities,  acting 
as  chaplains  in  various  institutes.  This  sameness  of 
activity  might  well  prompt  the  question:  why  should 
religious    Congregations    remain    distinct    when    they    are 
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engaged  in  practically  the  same  apostolate?  Why  not 
unite,  merge?  There  is  only  one  valid  response  to  this 
question,  and  it  is  decisive.  This  diversity  is  the  will  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  animates  and  guides  the  Church. 
The  truth  about  ourselves  is  that  we  are  not  only  sent  into 
these  different  spheres  of  apostolic  work  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  but  we  are  sent  with  a  very  particular  mission. 
It  is  our  specific  work  to  communicate  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  preach,  or  teach,  or  counsel, 
or  help,  a  deep  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  This  is  our  mission  from  God  and  we  have  sealed 
our  acceptance  by  a  special  vow. 

The  hour  has  arrived  in  our  Congregation,  now  that 
we  have  set  up  new  structures  of  government  and  com- 
munity living,  new  methods  of  formation  and  administra- 
tion, to  turn  inward  and  to  focus  our  attention  on  what 
is  for  us  the  primary,  imperishable  value  in  our  religious 
life — the  relationship  that  each  one  has  to  the  Passion  of 
Christ. 

This  is,  as  I  see  it,  what  makes  this  General  Assembly 
so  desirable,  so  worthwhile,  so  promising.  You  are  here 
to  concern  yourselves  as  a  group  with  what  is  the  core- 
grace  of  your  religious  vocation.  The  core  in  the  figurative 
sense  is  at  the  very  center  of  somebody's  life,  significance, 
and  power.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Passion  is  to  us  as 
a  community  and  as  individuals.  It  is  the  center  of  our 
identity,  our  living,  our  apostolic  power. 

Because,  my  dear  Fathers  and  Brothers,  you  are  con- 
cerned precisely  with  this  most  important  reality,  you  will 
have  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  this  assembly  will 
come  for  each  one  of  you  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  our  Passionist  vocation,  a  greater  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  as  a  means  of  salvation,  a  new  impulse  to  live 
it  yourselves  and  to  share  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
with  the  People  of  God. 
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Celebrating  Our  Call 


By  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  the  People  of  God 
were  in  a  desperate  condition.  Idolatry,  immorality  and 
injustice  were  rampant.  The  rich  and  powerful  ignored 
Jahweh  and  oppressed  the  poor.  Assyria  and  King  As- 
shurbanipal  controlled  the  nation.  A  succession  of  Kings 
in  Judah  had  been  weak  and  faithless.  It  was  a  low 
point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  (Cfr.  2  Kings  22  and  2 
Chronicles  34) 

Then  a  young  king,  Josiah,  came  to  power  (640-609). 
After  eight  years  in  office  he  had  a  conversion.  He  began 
to  seek  after  Jahweh.  He  started  purging  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  of  altars  to  pagan  gods  and  their  images.  At 
the  same  time  he  decided  to  restore  the  temple.  He 
organized  a  financial  campaign  to  collect  money  for  this 
renovation.  He  hired  carpenters,  builders,  lumbermen  and 
masons;  bought  hewn  stone  and  new  timber  for  rafters. 
Under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  scribes  and  priests 
the  workmen  set  about  the  labor  of  restoring  the  temple. 

During  the  course  of  these  renovations  the  priest 
Hilkiah  found  an  ancient  scroll.  Hilkiah  reported  his  find 
to  one  of  the  supervisors  of  construction,  a  scribe  named 
Shapon.  When  Shapon  went  to  King  Josiah  to  make  his 
report  on  the  day's  progress,  he  brought  the  scroll  with 
him.  After  recounting  in  some  detail  the  progress  made  in 
the  renovations,  he  added:  "Oh  yes,  Hilkiah  the  priest 
has  given   me  a   book  which   he  found  in   the  temple." 

The  king  asked  to  hear  the  contents  of  the  scroll  and 
they  were  read  to  him.  It  was  the  book  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord  which  had  been  given  through  Moses.  When 
Josiah  heard  the  beautiful  words   he  was  deeply  moved. 
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When  he  heard  of  the  punishments  threatened  for  in- 
fidelity,  he  was  thunderstruck. 

King  Josiah  wanted  to  share  this  great  good  news  with 
all  the  people.  "Then  the  king  convened  all  the  people 
of  Judah,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  and  all  the  people,  great  and  small,  and  he 
had  read  aloud  to  them  the  entire  text  of  the  book  of 
the  covenant  that  had  been  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord."    (2  Chron.  35:29-30) 

Imagine  that  scene.  A  defeated,  confused,  weak,  op- 
pressed people  suddenly  hearing  the  wonderful  words  of 
Jahweh;  hearing  the  Lord's  love  for  them;  being  reminded 
of  his  unending  and  unbreakable  covenant  with  them. 
The  words  from  the  scroll  electrified  them. 

Hear,  O  Israel!  The  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  alone! 
Therefore,  you  shall  love  the  Lord,  your  God,  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
strength.  Take  to  heart  these  words  which  I  enjoin 
on  you  today.  Drill  them  into  your  children.  Speak 
of  them  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  you  are  busy 
or  at  rest.  Bind  them  at  your  wrist  as  a  sign  and  let 
them  be  as  a  pendant  on  your  forehead.  Write  them 
on  the  doorposts  of  your  houses  and  on  your  gates. 
(Deut.  6:4-9) 

Listen  to  the  description  of  the  scene  when  Ezra  the 
scribe  reads  the  law  of  the  Lord  to  the  people.  (Cfr. 
Nehemiah  8:1ss)  The  whole  people  were  gathered  in 
the  open  space  by  the  Water  Gate,  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  old  enough  to  understand.  Ezra  mounted 
a  wooden  platform  and  he  was  high  enough  that  all  the 
people  could  see  him  and  the  sacred  scroll. 

Then  Ezra  began  to  read  and  he  read  from  early 
morning  until  noon,  interrupting  briefly  to  explain  a  dif- 
ficult passage.  He  read  plainly,  interpreting  it  so  that  all 
could  understand  what  was  read, 
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And  that  vast  throng  wept  as  they  heard  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  so  deeply  were  they  moved  at  this  simple,  force- 
ful reminder  of  the  love  of  the  Lord  for  them. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  some  of  the  Levites,  who  were 
themselves  deeply  moved,  tried  to  calm  and  comfort  the 
people.  Ezra  said:  "Today  is  holy  to  the  Lord  your  God. 
Do  not  be  sad,  do  not  weep.  Go,  eat  rich  foods,  drink 
sweet  drinks  ...  for  today  is  holy  to  our  Lord.  Do  not 
be  saddened  this  day,  for  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  must  be 
your  strength."   (Neh.  8:9-11) 

Like  the  people  of  Israel,  we  too  are  assembled  this 
week  to  be  reminded  of  God's  boundless  blessings  to  us 
in  the  gift  of  our  vocation.  Our  strength  lies  in  being 
mindful  of  the  greatness  of  that  gift;  mindful  of  the  un- 
swerving fidelity  of  the  Lord  to  his  call.  Rejoicing  in  the 
Lord  must  be  our  strength. 

In  that  spirit  of  joyful  confidence  we  are  gathered. 
This  week  is  holy  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it.    In  this  joy  must  be  our  strength. 
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JOSEPH  L  BERNARDIN 


Keynote  Address 


I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  and  pleased  I  am  to  be 
with  you  this  evening.  When  Father  Boyle  first  told  me 
about  this  Congress — the  first  of  its  kind  in  your  Con- 
gregation— I  thought  it  was  a  great  idea.  But  I  must 
admit  I  had  certain  reservations  about  accepting  the  in- 
vitation to  give  the  keynote  address.  What  lofty  thoughts 
would  I — a  harried  person  trying  to  administer  a  relatively 
large  diocese,  which  forces  me  to  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  putting  out  brush  fires  and  leaves  me 
precious  little  time  to  think  things  out — have  to  offer  you, 
a  group  of  committed  religious  men?  Father  Boyle,  never- 
theless, encouraged  me  to  come.  So  here  I  am,  a  brother 
priest,  a  friend  anxious  to  help  you  get  off  to  a  good 
start.  I  do  have  a  few  thoughts  I  will  share  with  you 
but,  more  important,  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  presence 
here  this  evening  as  a  sign  of  my  interest  and  affection 
for  you,  as  a  sign  of  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
your  days  together  here  in  Nazareth  will  be  fruitful  and 
beneficial  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  the  whole  Church 
as  well. 

The  aim  of  your  coming  together  is  to  address  your- 
selves to  the  question  of  the  spirit  or  the  spirituality  of  the 
Congregation,  with  special  reference  to  the  notion  of  com- 
munity. As  Bernard  Lonergan  points  out  in  Existence  and 
Renewal,  you  are  not  just  a  number  of  men  within  a 
geographical  frontier;  you  are  an  achievement  of  com- 
mon meaning.  The  common  meanings  which  are  constitu- 
tive of  communities  are  not  the  work  of  isolated  individuals 
nor  even  of  a  single  generation.  Common  meanings  have 
istories:  they  originate  in  single  minds  but  they  become 
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common  only  through  successful  and  widespread  com- 
munication. They  are  transmitted  to  successive  genera- 
tions only  through  training  and  education.  Slowly  and 
gradually  they  are  clarified,  expressed,  formulated,  de- 
fined. In  this  way  they  are  enriched  and  deepened  and 
transformed  but  sometimes  it  also  happens  that  they  are 
impoverished,  emptied  out,  and  deformed. 

The  question  before  you  is:  what  are  the  common 
meanings  that  you  share  as  Passionists?  And  how  do  you 
go  about  discovering  them  and  rediscovering  them?  I 
do  not  need  to  know  your  early  history  in  detail  to  be 
sure  that  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  gave  a  strong  example  by 
his  personal  interior  life  and  that  he  effectively  formulated 
that  spirituality  for  his  first  disciples.  A  relatively  unified 
spirituality  took  hold,  a  spirituality  aimed  at  structuring 
an  adult  personality  in  the  faith  according  to  one's  own 
proper  genius,  vocation  and  charismatic  gifts  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  universal  Christian  mystery. 

Your  effort  to  discover  and  rediscover  yourselves,  your 
common  meaning,  your  spirituality,  is  taking  place  within 
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the  parallel  effort  of  the  whole  Church  as  she  continues 
to  rediscover  her  identity  in  our  own  time.  Just  as  for 
the  Church  that  effort  centers  on  rediscovering  the  revela- 
tion that  is  Jesus  along  with  the  experience  he  com- 
municated to  the  Apostles,  so  for  you  it  must  center  on 
that  experience  of  Christ  and  also  on  what  was  unique 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  first  followers  as  they  reflected  Christ 
in  their  time.  This  is  the  continuing  work  of  a  lifetime  and 
must  be  embraced  fully  and  lovingly.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
consider,  adopt,  adapt,  even  reject  in  the  light  of  your 
own  faith  and  unique  talents,  your  vocation  and  charis- 
matic gifts,  those  characteristics  and  qualities  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  that  continue  to  be  significant  for  us  in  the 
Church  and  the  world  of  today. 

And  now,  from  my  perspective  as  a  diocesan  priest 
and  bishop,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  ideas 
that  I  hope  you  will  reflect  on  in  the  days  ahead;  ideas  that 
I  hope  you  might  be  able  to  relate  to  your  lives  and  work 
as  Passionists.  There  are  three  points  that  I  will  talk 
about:  your  witness,  precisely  as  members  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Passion,  to  the  Paschal  Mystery;  the 
necessity  of  good  prayer  life;  and  the  mutual  support 
you  must  give  to  one  another  as  members  of  a  religious 
community. 

Religion — institutional  religion,  at  least — is  on  the  de- 
cline. Read  the  statistical  report  of  any  religious  con- 
gregation, diocese,  parish  or  institution  and,  more  likely 
than  not,  you  will  see  that  everything  is  down.  I  think 
it  is  true  to  say  that  even  though  we  live  in  a  supposedly 
Christian  culture,  Christianity  itself,  if  understood  in  its 
radical,  authentic  sense,  has  become  more  of  a  counter- 
culture. We  live  in  a  highly  secularized  society  in  which 
material  values  are  too  often  the  determining  factor  in 
human  relationships  and  conduct,  rather  than  gospel 
values.    Those  who  do  uphold  the  gospel  as  the  norm  to 
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be  followed  are  not  only  considered  to  be  naive  but  they 
are  even  ridiculed  at  times. 

In  such  a  spiritually  hostile  climate,  we  need  people 
who,  through  their  words  and  deeds,  will  clearly  reveal 
Christ.  This  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  had  in  mind  when 
he  reminded  the  Corinthians  that  "it  is  not  ourselves  that 
we  must  preach,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Lord  .  .  ."  We 
need  people  who  will  witness  to  the  fact  of  a  new  and 
eternal  life  acquired  by  the  Lord's  redemption,  who  will 
foretell  the  resurrected  state  and  glory  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  Church  to 
give  this  witness;  no  one  is  excluded.  But  without  doubt 
all  religious — whether  they  be  priests  or  brothers — are 
called  to  this  in  a  very  special  way. 

In  a  very  unique  way,  as  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Passion,  you  can  call  needed  attention  to  the 
suffering  Christ  and  the  meaning  that  the  passion  can 
and  should  have  for  the  people  of  today.  Your  specific 
mission  to  preach  Christ  crucified  can  help  to  put  the 
Paschal  Mystery  in  correct  perspective.  Let  me  explain. 
The  emphasis  today  is  on  the  resurrection  and  this,  of 
course,  is  good.  But  the  glory,  the  light  and  the  peace 
of  the  resurrection  do  not  exhaust,  or  portray  in  an 
integral  way,  the  entire  reality  of  the  Paschal  Mystery. 
The  suffering,  the  darkness  and  the  terror  of  the  cruci- 
fixion are  also  a  necessary  part  of  that  reality.  Some  peo- 
ple today,  by  consciously  or  unconsciously  glossing  over 
the  passion  of  Christ,  tend  to  make  religion  too  sugary; 
too  much  of  a  pie-in-the-sky  type  of  thing.  They  give 
the  impression  that  the  Christian  mystery  and  our  human 
life  which  that  mystery  seeks  to  explain  and  to  transform 
is  just  one  big  Maypole  dance.  This  is  a  highly  myopic, 
highly  defective  view  which  renders  a  disservice  both  to 
the  Christian  gospel  and  to  the  Christian.  When  such  a 
view  prevails,  people  begin  to  live  in  an  unreal  world  and 
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sooner  or  later  disenchantment  and  disaffection  are  bound 
to  set  in. 

What  people  need,  therefore,  is  a  balanced  understand- 
ing of  life  and  religion.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  pain 
and  suffering.  There  are  times  when  all  Christians  will 
be  called  on  to  make  sacrifices,  heroic  sacrifices.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  having  to  be  purified,  of  having  to  die 
before  we  can  really  begin  to  live.  This,  of  course,  is 
nothing  new.  St.  Paul  surely  understood  this  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Romans:  "If  in  union  with  Christ  we  have 
imitated  his  death,  we  shall  also  imitate  him  in  his  resur- 
rection. We  must  realize  that  our  former  selves  have  been 
crucified  with  him  to  destroy  this  sinful  body  and  to  free 
us  from  the  slavery  of  sin.  .  .  ."  (Romans  6:56)  This  les- 
son that  the  resurrection  has  meaning  only  in  the  light  of 
the  passion  and  crucifixion  is  needed  today.  Because  of 
your  special  commitment  to  the  passion  of  Christ,  through 
your  preaching  and  your  ministry,  but  more  importantly, 
through  the  way  you  live,  you  can  help  us  all  keep  this 
important  truth  in  mind. 

And  now  I  move  on  to  my  second  point,  the  necessity 
of  a  good  prayer  life.  The  thoughts  I  share  with  you  now 
I  shared  with  my  priests  in  a  pastoral  letter  which  I  sent 
to  them  several  weeks  ago. 

No  matter  how  happy  and  how  satisfied  we  may  be 
with  our  priestly  ministry — and,  thank  God,  most  of  us 
are — we  cannot  deny  that  many  of  us  have  been  affected 
by  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  confusion  and 
turmoil  which  have  gripped  many  segments  of  our  society 
and  our  Church  have  also  influenced  us,  sometimes  very 
subtly,  sometimes  not  so  subtly.  The  effect  that  this  has 
had  on  us  personally  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  prob- 
lem of  "morale."  This  problem  touches  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  at  various  times  for  various  reasons.  I  know  that  I 
am   not  immune  to  it.    The  difficulty  is  brought  into  even 
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sharper  focus  when  a  number  of  our  brother  priests  leave 
the  active  ministry. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  most  important  means  we  have 
of  coping  effectively  with  our  doubts  and  frustrations  is 
a  firm  and  vital  faith.  It  may  seem  strange  for  us  to  be 
reminded  of  this  for  we  are  known  as  "men  of  faith" 
who  are  committed  by  ordination  or  religious  vows  to 
promoting  that  faith.  As  I  said  earlier,  as  priests  or 
brothers  we  are  called  to  give  a  special  witness — a  unique 
witness,  really — to  our  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  among 
the  people  whom  we  are  called  to  serve.  And  yet,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  that  our  own  personal  faith  can  falter. 
The  materialistic,  hedonistic  culture  in  which  we  exercise 
our  ministry  does  take  its  toll.  It  is  our  task  to  transform 
the  world,  to  help  it  achieve  its  full  God-given  potential 
by  proclaiming  to  it  the  values  of  the  gospel.  But  how 
often  it  happens  instead  that  values  which  are  alien  to 
the  gospel  begin  to  determine  our  own  priorities  and  our 
own  life-style.  The  Mass,  the  sacraments  and  the  many 
other  ministerial  functions  so  vital  to  our  ministry  become 
simply  the  tools  of  our  trade  rather  than  the  sacred 
realities  they  are — realities  which  are  capable  constantly 
of  transforming  and  sustaining  us  and  those  around  us, 
no  matter  what  adversities  or  challenges  we  may  face. 

We  must  constantly  work  at  maintaining  and  enliven- 
ing our  faith.  It  cannot  be  done,  however,  except  through 
prayer.  Liturgical  prayer — the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  sacraments,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours — must  be 
given  a  real  priority  in  our  daily  schedule.  Private,  per- 
sonal prayer  must  also  play  an  important  role  in  our  lives. 

It  is  in  prayer  that  we  can  begin  to  put  it  all  together. 
It  is  in  prayer — both  in  the  formal  moments  of  prayer  and 
in  the  living  out  of  prayer  in  the  rest  of  our  waking  hours 
each  day — that  we  give  flesh  and  blood  to  our  personal 
"credo."     It   is   in    prayer   that   we   encounter   Christ,    our 
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Lord  and  brother,  who  is  both  the  source  and  the  object 
of  our  faith. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  difficulties  of  prayer. 
Because  of  the  pressures  I  face  daily — the  same  pressures 
with  which  you  must  cope — I  must  make  a  constant  effort 
to  pray.  Sometimes  I  succeed;  sometimes  I  do  not.  But 
I  must  keep  making  the  effort,  and  you  must  keep  making 
the  effort,  because  without  prayer  the  connection  between 
our  work  in  its  many  forms  and  the  gospel  will  soon  be 
lost.  The  many  ministries  we  perform  in  the  name  of 
Christ  will  soon  become  empty  and  meaningless  because 
the  Lord  and  His  saving,  healing  presence  will  no  longer 
be  there  to  sustain  them.  Without  faith  and  the  prayer 
needed  to  sustain  faith,  we  soon  become  mere  function- 
aries who  can  bring  little  satisfaction  either  to  ourselves 
or  to  others.  Without  faith  and  prayer,  it  is  so  easy  to 
begin  the  compromises  in  our  personal  life  which  lead  to 
a  disenchantment  with  the  priesthood  and  the  religious 
life  and  the  demands  it  makes  on  us. 

In  addition  to  a  strong  faith  and  prayer  life  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  give  one  another  mutual  sup- 
port. This  is  the  third  and  final  point  I  wish  to  talk  to  you 
about. 

I  have  already  talked  about  Christianity  having  become 
a  kind  of  counterculture,  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
live  fully  in  accord  with  the  values  of  the  gospel.  In  many 
respects,  the  celibate — whether  priest  or  brother — has  be- 
come even  more  of  a  counterculture.  Not  only  is  the  vow 
of  chastity  not  understood,  but  it  is  even  ridiculed  by 
many.  Because  of  this,  we  need  one  another's  support 
more  than  ever  before.  I  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that 
God's  grace  is  still  operative  and  will  sustain  us,  as  I  in- 
dicated above.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  satisfactions  we 
derive  from  serving  our  people  effectively  and  faithfully 
can  be  a  powerful  support  for  us.    Still,  we  need  to  know 
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that  we  have  the  love,  the  understanding  and  the  support 
of  our  brothers. 

Several  years  ago,  in  an  article  by  Father  Henri  Nou- 
wen,  he  asked:  "Who  will  be  the  pastors  for  the  pastors?" 
His  point  was  that  we  sometimes  become  so  involved  in 
ministering  to  our  people  that  we  forget  we  need  to 
minister  to  one  another  as  priests.  Too  often,  or  so  it 
seemed  in  the  past  for  us  diocesan  priests  at  least,  we 
got  together  only  to  play  golf,  or  to  have  a  meal  to- 
gether, or  to  go  on  vacation  together.  This  was  all  to  the 
good.  But  how  often  did  we  minister  to  one  another's 
spiritual  needs?  All  too  often,  we  felt  too  uncomfortable 
to  do  anything  about  this. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  must  give  support  to 
one  another  in  many  different  ways.  By  all  means  let  us 
recreate  together.  But  we  must  also  stand  ready  to  say 
a  word  of  appreciation  when  someone  has  done  some- 
thing worthwhile.  Despite  differences  of  opinion,  we  must 
love  and  respect  one  another  as  persons  who  are  com- 
mitted to  a  common  cause.  We  must  be  humble  enough 
to  be  open  to  the  views  of  others  and  not  think  that  our 
own  experience  has  given  us  the  ultimate  answers  for 
everything.  We  must  be  willing  to  forgive  one  another 
if  we  feel  that  we  have  been  wronged.  We  must  en- 
courage one  another  to  continue  our  education  and  forma- 
tion both  through  the  many  programs  provided  and 
through  our  own  personal  initiatives.  We  must  be  willing 
to  discuss  with  one  another  our  personal  difficulties  and 
anxieties.    We  must  pray  for  and  with  one  another. 

Some  people  might  be  surprised  to  hear  me  speak  this 
way  to  religious,  since  living  in  community  so  that  they 
might  give  one  another  this  kind  of  support  is  what 
religious  life  is  all  about.  But  I  think  you  will  have  to 
agree  with  me  that  not  all  religious  have  learned  how 
to  do  this.    Sometimes  the  religious  house  is  not  the  home 
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it  should  be  where  all  the  members  can  give  and  find 
the  companionship,  the  relaxation  and  the  support  that 
are  so  needed.  Where  such  a  problem  exists,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  because  the  persons  involved  want  it  this  way. 
Rather,  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  relate  to 
one  another  in  a  warm,  understanding  way.  Whether 
we  are  young  or  old,  conservative  or  liberal,  optimistic  or 
pessimistic,  easygoing  or  "tough,"  for  God's  sake,  let 
us  forget  our  ideological  hang-ups  and  our  temperamental 
quirks —  which  are  usually  just  facades  or  defense 
mechanisms,  anyway — and  begin  talking  with  one 
another  with  complete  honesty  and  with  respect  and 
fraternal  love.  Senates,  councils,  personnel  boards  and 
other  similar  structures — no  matter  how  well  implemented 
— will  not  help  us  unless  first  we  learn  how  to  deal  with 
one  another  as  Christian  gentlemen  united  by  the  bonds 
of  our  priesthood  or  vows.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
achieve  that  community  which  is  so  necessary  for  our  own 
well-being;  only  in  this  way  can  we  give  a  credible  wit- 
ness to  the  love  and  understanding  to  which  all  of  God's 
people  have  been  called. 

Earlier  in  this  talk  I  said  that  you  had  gathered  to  dis- 
cover and  rediscover  yourselves,  your  common  meaning, 
your  spirituality.  Such  a  search,  of  course,  is  important 
for  the  Church,  but  it  is  of  even  greater  importance  for 
yourselves.  Your  very  presence  here  indicated  that  you 
are  searching  for  this  common  meaning  not  in  some  off- 
hand fashion  but  in  a  way  that  touches  the  very  life  of 
your  Congregation.  This  instinct  for  survival  is  very  strong 
among  us.  I  do  not  suggest  by  that  comment  that  the 
Congregation  is  tottering  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  rather 
that  there  are  individuals  in  your  midst — many  of  them, 
I  hope — who  are  desperate  to  fulfill  the  pledge  they 
made  with  their  vows:  to  achieve  the  vision  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  and  to  bring  it  to  the  world.    This  thrust  is  so 
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basic  in  the  lives  of  your  current  saints  that  it  is  really  a 
question  of  survival  for  them:  unless  they  can  bring  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  world  the  common  meaning  that 
comprises  you  and  your  very  life,  they  will  find  their 
thirst  for  holiness  unslaked  and  devoid  of  meaning.  We 
have  spent  so  much  time  helping  to  break  down  the 
restraints  of  the  past;  your  coming  together  will  have 
most  serious  significance  if  in  your  worship  and  discus- 
sions, conversation  and  prayer,  you  will  work  to  redis- 
cover your  common  meaning,  to  enkindle  its  fire  again 
in  your  own  lives,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  whole  Church. 
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The  Passion  as 
Core-Grace  for  Jesus 


In  a  striking  article  on  the  meaning  of  immortality  and 
its  relationship  to  resurrection,  the  great  Swiss  New 
Testament  scholar  Oscar  Cullman  contrasts  two  famous 
death  scenes:  Plato's  portrayal  of  Socrates  immediately 
before  he  drinks  the  poisoned  hemlock,  and  the  gospel 
portrayal  of  Jesus  as  he  prays  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  the  night  before  his  crucifixion.  The  two  scenes 
offer  a  vivid  contrast,  because  they  illustrate  two  radical- 
ly different  attitudes  toward  death. 

Socrates,  ever  the  exponent  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  man, 
faces  death  as  a  friend.  He  is  unafraid,  he  consoles  his 
companions,  he  looks  forward  to  death.  Why?  Because 
Socrates  believed  in  the  immortality  of  man.  Man's  true 
essence  was  soul,  the  eternal  principle,  that  sliver  of  the 
divine  locked  up  in  its  prison  of  flesh.  To  truly  live,  one 
must  be  liberated  from  the  flesh.  Man  did  not  really  die. 
The  best  of  man  was  soul,  an  immortal  soul,  and  death 
was  an  opportunity  to  pass  out  of  the  prison  of  the  flesh 
into  the  realm  of  the  eternal. 

But  with  Jesus,  the  story  is  quite  different.  He  is  not  a 
Greek,  but  a  Jew.  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  is  afraid  of 
death.  He  pleads,  he  is  in  an  agony  of  fright.  He  leans 
on  his  friends  to  find  some  comfort.  He  prays  that  this 
hour,  this  cup  might  pass  away  from  him  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. Death  is  not  a  friend,  but  an  enemy,  the  ultimate 
enemy.  For  the  Jew,  life  was  not  stored  away  in  an 
eternal  bottle.  It  was  now,  palpable,  earthly  living.  God 
was  a   God  of   life,   of  creation.    The  world  was   not   a 
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place  of  exile  for  man,  a  sad  substitute  for  his  true 
eternal  abode.  The  world  was  Yahweh's  own,  his  crea- 
tion, soiled  by  sin,  but  God's  own.  And  here  man's  life 
was  to  be.  Thus  death  was  anti-God,  anti-creation.  It 
was  enemy,  hated,  fearful. 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment;  if  we  let  the  gospel  speak 
to  us  and  don't  try  to  overlay  a  veneer  of  piety;  if  we 
don't  defuse  Jesus'  humanity  by  making  his  death  a 
masquerade,  an  act  played  out  to  the  tune  of  his  divinity; 
if  we  don't  turn  his  agony  from  what  the  gospel  says  it 
was  (fear  of  death)  into  what  our  piety  often  insists  it 
had  to  be  (sorrow  for  our  sins),  then  this  moment  of 
Jesus'  troubled  prayer  has  much  to  say  about  the  meaning 
of  the  passion. 

The  title  of  this  address  is  the  "Passion  as  Core-Grace 
for  Jesus."  It  invites  us  to  consider  how  Jesus  faced  his 
death — what  it  meant  to  him  as  man,  as  a  human  being 
who,  our  faith  insists,  shared  everything  human  but  our 
alienation  from  God.  How,  then,  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
face  death — that  is  our  question. 

To  ask  this  question  of  the  gospels,  as  we  are  about 
to  do,  is  very  difficult.  Because  the  gospels  view  Jesus 
as  we  do.  They  are  not  biographical  files,  charting  his 
development,  his  attitudes,  his  inner  thoughts  and  con- 
flicts. The  gospels,  like  all  of  Christian  theology,  proclaim 
Jesus  as  Risen  Lord,  as  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise, 
as  the  fullness  of  creation,  the  apex  of  reality  where  the 
very  life  of  God  is  revealed.  The  gospels  present  the  life 
of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  resurrection  faith. 

Thus  to  ask  the  question,  what  did  Jesus  think  of  his 
death,  how  did  he  face  that  awful  moment  of  truth  that 
every  human  must  face,  is  a  question  that  the  gospels  do 
not  set  out  to  answer. 

Thus  we  who  ask  this  kind  of  question — legitimate  as 
it   might   be — must   pick   our  way   carefully.     Only   by   a 
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delicate  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  gospel  tradi- 
tion can  we  come  close  to  what  Jesus  himself,  as  man, 
before  his  resurrection,  thought  of  death.  The  very  title 
of  the  talk  reveals  some  of  the  bias  we  automatically 
assume.  Could  it  have  been  possible  for  Jesus  to  con- 
sider his  death  a  "core-grace?"  Is  this  not  to  impose  the 
paschal  mystery  and  our  reflection  on  it  back  into  the 
time  prior  to  Jesus'  death?  Would  Jesus'  death  be  some- 
thing that  he  ran  toward  eagerly,  placidly,  knowing- 
ly, because  it  was  the  central  impulse  of  his  life?  If 
Jesus  had  in  mind  from  the  beginning  the  efficacy  of 
dying  and  rising,  would  he  really  have  anything  to  share 
with  us?    Would  his  humanity  be  humanity  at  all? 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  gives  us  pause. 
Here  is  one  of  those  rare  gospel  scenes  that  break  open 
the  shield  of  faith  and  interpretation  that  wraps  Jesus' 
humanity  in  resurrection  faith.  And  when  we  peer  in,  we 
do  not  find  Jesus  facing  his  death  as  "core-grace."  He 
does  not  thank  God  for  death,  he  does  not  embrace  it. 
He  prays   that   it  will   go   away.     Gethsemane,   truly  one 
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of  the  most  haunting  moments  in  all  of  the  gospel  tradi- 
tion, seems  to  suggest  that  we  must  look  deeper  into 
Jesus'  life  if  we  want  to  find  his  "core-grace,"  if  we  want 
to  find  the  basic  attitude  that  propelled  Jesus  through 
life,  animated  his  ministry  and  ultimately  shaped  his  ac- 
ceptance of  death  itself. 

Some  indications  for  tracing  this  "core-grace"  of  Jesus, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  can  be  found  in  the  Gethsemane 
scene  itself.  The  thing  that  Jesus  does  affirm  is  not  death, 
but  his  Father's  will.  No  matter  what,  even  if  it  must 
mean  death,  Jesus  prays,  "your  will  not  mine  be  done." 
But  the  prayer  is  made  even  more  revealing  with  the  ad- 
dress, Abba,  Father.  A  truly  extraordinary  word  within 
the  gospels — abba,  an  Aramaic  diminutive  for  father.  It 
is  common  in  intertestamental  Judaism.  A  rabbinic  say- 
ing, for  example,  observes  that,  "when  the  child  first 
moves  its  lips  to  the  taste  of  wheat  it  is  ready  to  say 
'abba'  and  'imma'  " — the  first  affectionate  words  of 
child  to  father.  But  from  correspondence  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury, we  also  know  that  adults  could  continue  to  call  their 
father  'abba'  as  a  special   sign  of  intimacy. 

But  the  striking  thing  is  that  nowhere — in  the  Bible, 
in  Jewish  liturgy,  in  all  of  rabbinic  writings  up  until  the 
1 8th  Century — nowhere  did  a  Jew  dare  to  address 
Yahweh  as  abba.  But  Jesus  did.  And  scholars  suggest 
that  the  Greek  rendition  of  the  numerous  other  references 
to  "my  father"  and  "our  father"  in  the  gospels  indicate 
that  this  was  Jesus'  habitual  reference  to  God.  And  the 
fact  that  Paul,  in  Romans  8  and  Galations  4,  incorporates 
this  identical  singular  term  of  address  can  only  be  rooted 
in  the  same  Jesus  tradition: 

"You  did  not  receive  a  spirit  of  slavery  leading  you 
back  into  fear,  but  a  spirit  of  adoption  through  which  we 
cry  out,  'Abba!'  (Father)."  "The  proof  that  you  are  sons 
is   the  fact  that  God   has   sent  forth   into  our   hearts   the 
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spirit  of  his  Son  which  cries  out  'Abba!'    (Father)." 

If  you  analyze  the  gospel  tradition  carefully,  if  you 
sift  through  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  his  conflicts,  his  par- 
ables, even  if  you  carefully  analyze  the  strategy  of  his 
ministry,  you  soon  arrive  at  a  conviction — a  conviction 
shared,  by  the  way,  by  practically  every  New  Testament 
scholar  no  matter  how  radical — that  the  dominant  in- 
sight and  core  experience  of  Jesus  was  that  of  God  as 
his  Father,  his  Abba. 

Besides  Gethsemane,  another  rare  glimpse  of  Jesus' 
core  experience  is  found  in  the  prayer  of  Jesus  presented 
by  the  tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Because  of  the 
lyrical  cadence  of  the  verses,  some  earlier  commentators 
had  assigned  this  passage  to  an  early  liturgy  and  doubted 
that  it  was  an  authentic  prayer  of  Jesus  himself.  But  be- 
cause of  the  prayer's  deeply  Semitic  tone  and  because  of 
its  unique  content,  more  recent  commentators,  some  even 
reluctantly,  are  admitting  that  the  basic  contours  of  the 
prayer  reflect  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus.  Let  me  cite 
it  from  Matthew's  gospel: 

"Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  you  I  offer  praise; 
for  what  you  have  hidden  from  the  learned  and  the 
clever  you  have  revealed  to  the  merest  children.  Father, 
it  is  true.  You  have  graciously  willed  it  so.  Everything 
has  been  given  over  to  me  by  my  Father.  No  one  knows 
the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  one  knows  the  Father 
but  the  Son — and  anyone  to  whom  the  Son  wishes  to 
reveal  him."   (Mt.  11:25-27) 

Note  the  strong  emphasis  of  the  prayer:  Jesus'  vivid 
conviction  that  he  is  the  son,  that  his  relationship  to  his 
Father  is  personal  and  unique,  that  the  Son's  mission  is 
to  reveal  the  implications  of  this  to  men. 

Thus  the  gospel  tradition,  at  these  and  several  other 
key  points  where  the  experience  of  Jesus  breaks  through, 
indicates    that    it   was    his    consciousness    of   God    as    his 
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father,  his  abba,  a  consciousness  forged  in  prayer,  that 
was  the  guiding  influence  of  Jesus'  life,  his  "core-grace." 

But  it  is  not  only  on  these  isolated  passages  that  we 
must  depend.  If  one  examines  the  ministry  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  one  soon  discovers  that  this  "core-grace"  is 
the  key  to  the  most  unique  aspects  of  what  Jesus  says 
and  does — the  very  things  that  distinguish  Jesus  from 
the  trends  of  intertestamental  Judaism. 

We  must  remember  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  To  call  God 
"Father"  already  had  a  specific  tonality  in  Judaism.  To 
speak  of  God  as  "father"  was  not  to  refer  to  a  physical 
relationship,  or  even  a  metaphysical  relationship  in  which 
one  depends  on  God  for  one's  very  being.  Nor  was  the 
fatherhood  of  God  understood  as  a  vague  abstraction, 
conceiving  of  God  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  life,  as  Zeus 
was  the  father  of  life  for  the  Greeks. 

God  as  father,  in  Jewish  tradition,  referred  to  a  moral 
relationship.  God  was  father  in  the  unabashedly 
anthropomorphical  sense  that  he  related  to  men  as  the 
best  of  fathers  relates  to  his  children.  God  was  father 
because  the  relationship  between  Yahweh  and  his  crea- 
tures was  one  of  tender,  nourishing,  unfailing  love.  This 
was  the  concept  of  God  as  father  that  Jesus  seized  upon. 
For  him  it  was  not  merely  one  of  several  ways  of  con- 
ceiving of  God.  It  was  not  some  sort  of  pious  curio  on 
Judaism's  religious  shelf.  Jesus  himself  had  known  God 
in  this  way.  He  seized  upon  this  experience  and  made 
it  the  central  impulse  of  his  life.  But  there  is  something 
more.  In  his  teaching  and  ministry  Jesus  seems  to  be 
consumed  by  one  particular  aspect  of  God's  fatherly  love, 
that  is,  its  absolutely  gratuitous,  indiscriminate  quality. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  by  recalling  with  you  some  of  the 
key  words  of  Jesus  where  his  image  of  God  is  most  trans- 
parent. 

Jesus'  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  is  perhaps  the  most 
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eloquent  example.  It  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  may 
even  have  to  make  an  effort  to  appreciate  the  extra- 
ordinary conception  of  divine  love  that  it  illustrates,  a 
conception  which  could  only  be  rooted  in  Jesus'  own  ex- 
perience of  his  Father.  The  story  is  multi-dimensional, 
focusing  on  the  younger  son  as  he  squanders  his  patri- 
mony and  then  repents,  as  well  as  on  the  grumbling  of 
his  older  brother  who  is  unable  to  appreciate  his  father's 
enthusiasm  over  the  prodigal's  repentance.  But  the  central 
focus  of  the  parable  ultimately  remains  on  the  father.  It 
is  the  father  who  doles  out  the  son's  inheritance  without 
question.  It  is  a  conviction  that  the  father  will  forgive 
that  brings  the  son  home.  And  it  is  the  father  who  runs 
to  meet  the  prodigal,  throwing  his  arms  around  him  and 
kissing  him,  as  the  touching  details  of  the  narrative  relate. 

Another  of  Jesus'  parables  seems  to  play  on  the  limits 
of  our  expectations,  just  as  the  older  brother  was  baffled 
at  the  extravagance  of  his  father's  forgiveness.  Chapter 
20  of  Matthew's  gospel  records  the  parable  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard.  The  Kingdom  is  compared  to 
the  owner  of  a  vineyard  who  hires  workmen.  Throughout 
the  day  different  groups  are  hired — at  dawn,  midmorning, 
noon,  midafternoon,  and  even  late  in  the  day.  When  the 
work  is  finished,  the  laborers  line  up  to  receive  their  pay, 
beginning  with  those  hired  last.  When  the  group  hired 
at  dawn  come  forward  they  are  shocked  to  find  that  they 
receive  no  more  than  those  hired  late  in  the  day.  Their 
angry  outburst  is  perfectly  reasonable:  "This  last  group 
did  only  an  hour's  work,  but  you  have  put  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  us  who  have  worked  a  full  day  in  the 
scorching  heat."  The  parable  is  not  meant  to  be  an  il- 
lustration of  social  justice,  but  an  insistence  that  the 
generosity  of  the  Father  exceeds  our  expectations, 
".  .  .  are  you  envious  because  I  am  generous?" 

This    insistence    on    the    extravagance    of    the    Father's 
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merciful  love  is  complemented  by  several  parables  and 
sayings  that  reflect  on  the  sheer  joy  and  delight  of  the 
Father  over  a  sinner  who  repents.  He  is  like  the  shepherd 
who  leaves  the  ninety-nine  to  search  after  the  lost  sheep. 
"And  when  he  finds  it,  he  puts  it  on  his  shoulders  in 
jubilation.  Once  arrived  home,  he  invites  friends  and 
neighbors  in  and  says  to  them,  'Rejoice  with  me  because 
I  have  found  my  lost  sheep.'  I  tell  you,  there  will  like- 
wise be  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  repentant  sinner 
than  over  ninety-nine  righteous  people  who  have  no  need 
to  repent."  (Lk.  15:4-7)  Or  he  is  like  the  woman  who 
loses  one  silver  coin.  When  she  finds  it,  "she  calls  in 
her  friends  and  neighbors  to  say,  'Rejoice  with  me!  I 
have  found  the  silver  piece  I  lost.'  I  tell  you  there  will 
be  the  same  kind  of  joy  before  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  repentant  sinner."     (Lk.   15:8-10) 

A  love  that  is  overwhelmingly  generous,  forgiving, 
tolerant,  a  love  which  finds  sheer  delight  in  reconciliation, 
these  are  the  unabashedly  tender  ways  that  Jesus  defined 
his  conception  of  God  as  Father. 

This  same  vision  of  God  and  a  new  awareness  of  God 
that  is  the  patrimony  of  those  called  to  share  in  the 
Kingdom  spills  over  into  Jesus'  teaching  about  human  re- 
lationships. The  same  sort  of  gratuitous,  indiscriminate, 
and  untiring  love  that  defines  God's  love  for  men,  is  to 
define  our  love  for  each  other. 

Allow  me  to  settle  on  one  central  illustration,  the  single 
saying  of  Jesus  that  is  considered  to  be  unmistakably 
characteristic  and  unique,  without  parallel  in  Jewish  or 
Greek  literature,  namely  Jesus'  call  for  love  of  enemies. 
Virtually  every  New  Testament  scholar,  Christian  and 
Jewish,  traces  this  unique  command  to  Jesus  himself. 

In  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  two  gospels  in  which 
the  command  appears,  the  saying  is  immersed  in  a  ser- 
ies  of   "anthitheses"    or   contrasts   where    Jesus   distances 
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his  own  teaching  from  the  traditional  teaching  of  Judaism. 
"You  have  heard  the  commandment,  'You  shall  love  your 
countryman  but  hate  your  enemy.'  My  command  to  you  is: 
love  your  enemies,  pray  for  your  persecutors."  (Mt.  5:33- 
44)  The  commandment,  "love  your  countrymen  but  hate 
your  enemy,"  had  been  the  cause  of  some  consternation 
among  biblical  scholars.  Every  one  of  the  other  com- 
mands that  Jesus  cites  in  this  section  of  the  gospel,  as 
being  representative  of  the  type  of  response  permissible 
under  the  old  law  but  now  superseded  by  his  own,  can 
be  traced  to  either  the  Old  Testament  or  to  the  teaching 
of  the  rabbis.  But  no  parallel  could  be  found  for  the 
command,  "hate  your  enemy."  It  wasn't  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  at  the  Qumran  monastery 
that  evidence  became  available  to  justify  Jesus'  statement. 
Many  of  these  Jewish  sectarian  writings  contain  state- 
ments such  as  the  following:  "love  all  the  sons  of  light, 
each  according  to  his  lot  among  the  council  of  God,  but 
.  .  .  hate  all  the  sons  of  darkness,  each  according  to  his 
guilt  in  the  vengeance  of  God."  This  and  similar  texts 
from  the  Qumran  community  testify  to  a  sectarian  at- 
titude which  encouraged  love  among  the  members  of  the 
community  ("the  sons  of  light")  but  counseled  hatred 
for  gentiles  and  those  who  did  not  keep  the  law  in  its 
purity    ("the  sons  of  darkness"). 

Thus  Jesus'  command  to  "love  your  enemy"  directly 
affronts  an  attitude  prevalent  in  his  own  times.  Love 
must  be  indiscriminate.  It  is  to  be  practical,  too.  Who  is 
the  enemy?  The  verses  that  follow  the  love  command 
spell  out  in  prosaic  terms  the  meaning  of  "enemy:"  pray 
for  your  persecutors;  do  good  to  those  who  hate  you; 
bless  those  who  curse  you;  turn  the  other  cheek;  give  your 
shirt  to  someone  who  takes  your  coat;  give  to  those  who 
persistently  beg  and  borrow.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  does 
not  give  us  the  luxury  of  loving  only  the  distant  enemy 
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whose  hostility  may  be  impressive  but  has  little  practical 
consequence  for  us.  The  "enemy"  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  turns  out  to  be  as  near  and  as  ordinary  as  the 
persistent  borrower. 

The  foundation  for  these  compelling  demands  of 
Jesus  brings  us  back  to  his  own  experience  of  who  God 
is.  To  love  your  enemy,  Jesus  states  (Mt.  5:45),  "will 
prove  that  you  are  sons  of  your  heavenly  Father,  for  his 
sun  rises  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  If  you  love  those  who 
love  you,  what  merit  is  there  in  that?  Do  not  tax  col- 
lectors do  as  much?  And  if  you  greet  your  brothers  only, 
what  is  so  praiseworthy  about  that?  Do  not  pagans  do  as 
much?  In  a  word,  you  must  be  made  perfect  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  The  same  penetrating  in- 
sight into  God's  love  for  all  his  children,  bad  and  good, 
responsive  and  hostile,  fires  Jesus'  conviction  about  what 
the  quality  of  life  is  to  be  in  the  Kingdom.  To  be  a 
disciple,  and  thus  one  different  from  the  unconverted 
pagan,  means  being  as  the  Heavenly  Father  is,  "perfect." 
Luke  uses  the  word  "merciful."  (Lk.  6:36)  Both  terms 
can  be  reduced  to  practically  the  same  reality.  For  "per- 
fect" in  Matthew's  context  means  "whole,"  "complete," 
and  to  be  whole  or  complete,  as  the  Father  is  complete, 
means  loving  with  his  infallible  compassion.  The  word 
"perfect"  is  used  only  one  other  time  in  Matthew's  gospel. 
In  Mt.  19:21,  the  rich  young  man  is  told  that  if  he  wishes 
to  become  "perfect,"  he  must  give  his  possessions  to  the 
poor  and  follow  Jesus.  Following  Jesus  in  his  ministry  of 
compassion  defines  the  meaning  of  being  "perfect  as 
your  heavenly   Father  is  perfect." 

Not  too  many  of  Jesus'  other  sayings  explictly  refer  to 
"love."  Jesus  seems  uninterested  in  parading  the  word. 
The  reality  of  human  love  is  more  realistically  defined  in 
other  terms,  terms  such  as  forgiveness,  reconciliation, 
avoidance   of   judgment,    compassion.     Certainly   our   own 
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experience  tells  us  that  most  of  human  love  is  not  lived 
to  a  lyrical  beat,  but  comes  to  awkard  expression  in  our 
fumbling  efforts  to  bind  up  wounds,  to  restore  friendship, 
to  make  amends.  It  is  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of 
Jesus'  own  humanity  that  his  teaching  on  the  love  com- 
mand is  couched  in  such  sober  terms.  These  muted  urgings 
to  love  flood  the  gospels. 

Reconciliation  is  the  byword  of  the  Kingdom.  "If  you 
bring  your  gift  to  the  altar  and  there  recall  that  your 
brother  has  anything  against  you,  leave  your  gift  at  the 
altar,  go  first  to  be  reconciled  with  your  brother,  and 
then  come  and  offer  your  gift."  (Mt.  5:24)  The  disciples 
are  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  hostility  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, even  if  it  means  settling  with  an  opponent  on  the 
way  to  the  courtroom.  (Mt.  5:25)  "To  grow  angry  with 
your  brother"  or  to  use  abusive  language  will  be  held 
answerable  for  those  in   the   Kingdom    (5:22). 

The  art  of  forgiving  tests  the  genuineness  of  one's  re- 
lationship to  God.  The  prayer  of  the  Kingdom  includes 
this  key  petition:  "forgive  us  the  wrong  we  have  done  as 
we  forgive  those  who  wrong  us."  (Mt.  6:12)  In  Mat- 
thew's gospel  the  words  of  Jesus  immediately  following 
the  prayer  center  on  this  very  theme:  "If  you  forgive  the 
faults  of  others,  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you 
yours.  If  you  do  not  forgive  others,  neither  will  your  Fa- 
ther forgive  you."     (6:14-15) 

This  theme  of  "reciprocity"  courses  throughout  many 
of  Jesus'  sayings  dealing  with  the  practical  implications 
of  the  love  command.  It  seems  to  say:  how  can  we  claim 
to  be  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  heavenly  father,  if  we 
do  not  appreciate  the  quality  of  his  love  for  us,  a  love 
that  is  boundless  in  forgiveness.  To  fashion  love  into 
something  other  than  this  is  to  turn  one's  back  on  the 
Father  of  mercies.  Thus  if  the  disciple  wishes  to  avoid 
this  "self  judgment"   he  must  stop   passing   judgment  on 
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his  brother.  "Your  verdict  on  others  will  be  the  verdict 
passed  on  you.  The  measure  with  which  you  measure 
will  be  used  to  measure  you.  Why  look  at  the  speck  in 
your  brother's  eye  when  you  miss  the  plank  in  your  own? 
How  can  you  say  to  your  brother,  'Let  me  take  that  speck 
out  of  your  eye/  while  all  the  time  the  plank  remains  in 
your  own?"     (Mt.  7:1-5) 

The  love  command,  then,  becomes  translated  into  an 
unlimited  call  for  forgiveness.  This  fundamental  teaching 
of  Jesus  finds  no  clearer  expression  than  in  Chapter  18 
of  Matthew's  gospel.  The  evangelist  has  fashioned  a 
number  of  Jesus'  sayings  and  parables  into  a  "discourse" 
dealing  with  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Kingdom.  At  the 
climax  of  the  discourse  Peter  comes  forward  with  a  ques- 
tion: "Lord,  when  my  brother  wrongs  me,  how  often  must 
I  forgive  him?  Seven  times?"  There  seems  to  be  a  gentle 
irony  here.  Poor  Peter  must  have  been  somewhat  proud 
of  himself.  To  suggest  that  forgiveness  could  be  extended 
to  a  limit  of  seven  borders  on  magnanimity.  Some  rab- 
binic texts  set  the  limit  at  four  offenses.  But  Jesus'  reply 
shatters  even  Peter's  generous  limits:  "No,  not  seven 
times;  I  say,  seventy  times  seven  times."  The  number  has 
been  multiplied  into  infinity.  In  the  book  of  Genesis, 
Lamech  boasts  that  any  injury  to  him  will  be  avenged 
"seventy  times  seven."  (Gen.  4:24)  But  with  Jesus,  the 
call  becomes  one  of  unlimited  forgiveness. 

Jesus  immediately  appends  a  parable  to  this  statement 
about  forgiveness.  It  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  how  in- 
sight into  God's  love  for  us  becomes  the  norm  for  our  love 
of  each  other.  The  parable  is  that  of  the  merciless  official. 
A  King  decides  to  check  his  accounts  and  discovers  that 
one  of  his  aides  owes  him  an  enormous  debt.  When  the 
King  confronts  the  servant,  he  throws  himself  before  his 
master  and  begs  for  mercy:  "My  Lord,  be  patient  with 
me  and  I  will  pay  you  back  in  full."    The  response  of  the 
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King  is  the  key  to  the  parable:  "Moved  with  pity,  the 
master  let  the  official  go  and  wrote  off  the  debt."  But 
the  servant  who  is  forgiven  the  debt  is  untouched  by  his 
master's  mercy.  "But  when  the  same  official  went  out 
he  met  a  fellow  servant  who  owed  him  a  mere  fraction 
of  what  he  himself  owed.  He  seized  him  and  throttled 
him,  demanding:  'Pay  back  what  you  owe.'  "  When  his 
fellow  servant  likewise  pleads  for  mercy,  the  official 
"would  hear  none  of  it,  instead  he  had  him  put  in  jail 
until  he  paid  back  what  he  owed." 

The  other  servants  of  the  household  are  deeply 
distressed  by  this  callous  behavior  and  they  report  the 
official  to  the  King.  The  master  immediately  summoned 
the  merciless  official  and  condemned  him  for  his  lack  of 
forgiveness:  "You  worthless  wretch!  I  canceled  your  en- 
tire debt  when  you  pleaded  with  me.  Should  you  not 
have  dealt  mercifully  with  your  fellow  servant,  as  I  dealt 
with  you?"  Then  in  anger  the  master  handed  him  over 
to  the  torturers  until  he  paid  back  all  that  he  owed. 
Jesus'  conclusion  summarizes  the  very  heart  of  his  teach- 
ing: "My  heavenly  Father  will  treat  you  in  exactly  the 
same  way  unless  each  of  you  forgives  his  brother  from 
his  heart."    (Mt.  18:35) 

Jesus  was  not  a  teacher  of  abstractions.  What  he 
said,  he  did.  His  ministry  of  the  Kingdom,  as  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  the  gospels,  directly  illustrates  the  indis- 
criminate love  he  tasted  in  his  own  relationship  to  his 
Father.  The  special  targets  of  Jesus'  ministry  of  healing 
and  teaching,  the  gospels  emphasize  again  and  again, 
were  the  outcasts,  the  sinners,  women,  those  who  stood 
on  the  fringe  of  Jewish  society,  those  whom  the  religious 
leaders  of  Jesus'  own  time  had  labeled  as  unfit  or  un- 
worthy to  participate  in  Jewish  religious  life.  The  tax 
collectors  and  sinners  because  they  associated  with 
gentiles  or  because  their  very  occpations  kept  them  from 
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full  observance  of  the  law.  They  were  barred  from  temple 
worship,  unable  to  testify  in  Jewish  courts,  officially  label- 
ed as  outside  the  pale  of  God's  favor.  The  women,  be- 
cause they  were  considered  inherently  inferior,  afforded 
the  same  religious  rights  as  slaves,  barred  from  entering 
the  inner  courts  of  the  temple,  excluded  from  normal  re- 
ligious obligations  such  as  the  daily  recitation  of  the 
Shema  prayer  because,  as  rabbinic  law  states,  like  slaves 
"they  were  not  masters  of  their  own  time."  They  were 
not  to  go  out  of  their  house  and  no  rabbi  was  permitted 
to  talk  with  them. 

But  Jesus  makes  a  point  of  shattering  all  of  these 
taboos.  He  moves  freely  with  outcasts,  he  talks  to  women 
and  incorporates  them  in  his  mission.  The  accusation  of 
his  enemies,  reported  by  Jesus  himself,  reflects  a  reputa- 
tion he  himself  earned:  "this  man  is  a  friend  of  tax  col- 
lectors and  sinners." 

Thus  the  "core-grace"  for  Jesus  was  a  deeply  personal 
insight  into  the  very  nature  of  God  as  Father,  a  father 
whose  love  reached  out  to  all — to  heal,  to  forgive,  to  up- 
lift.   This  was  what  Jesus  taught  and  this  is  what  he  did. 

Such  a  ministry  might  seem  harmless  enough.  Why 
would  a  man  eventually  be  put  to  death  for  preaching 
the  love  of  God  as  Father  and  for  demonstrating  that  love 
in  every  decision  of  his  ministry?  Only  if  we  understand 
that  for  Jesus  this  was  not  a  pious  platitude  to  which  one 
offers  ritual  nods  and  the  incense  of  praise,  but  never 
carries  it  "too  far,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  Jesus  did  carry 
it  too  far,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  He  drew  the 
logical  conclusions.  He  carried  his  conviction  wherever  it 
led.  And  that  meant  opposition,  the  crashing  of  idols, 
the  crossing  of  taboos,  and  ultimately,  certain  death. 

If  we  examine  the  gospels  closely  we  discover  the 
awesome  fact  that  Jesus  was  not  put  to  death  because  he 
claimed  to  be  God.    He  was  not  the  victim  of  a  faceless 
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plot.  It  was  not  because  of  the  mindless  perfidy  of 
fanatical  opponents.  It  was  because  Jesus  carried  his 
convictions  to  a  point  where  "good  people"  felt 
threatened   and   no   longer  found   him   bearable. 

Let  me  briefly  point  out  the  elements  of  opposition  as 
we  can  distill  them  from  the  gospel  record.  I  think  they 
are  illuminating,  and  they  provide  a  key  to  Jesus'  under- 
standing of  the  passion.  I  have  compressed  them  into 
three: 

1.  First  of  all,  throughout  the  gospel  accounts,  practical- 
ly from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  draws 
fire  because  of  his  association  with  sinners,  outcasts  and 
women.  Jesus  not  only  preached  to  the  poor  and  healed 
the  poor  but  he  shared  table  fellowship  with  the  poor. 
In  the  Middle  East  this  is  a  sign  not  simply  of  casual  as- 
sociation but  of  an  intimate  sharing  of  life  and  hospitality. 
By  eating  with  the  sinners  and  outcasts,  as  he  so  often 
does,  Jesus  aligns  himself  with  them.  Reaction  was  quick 
and  vicious.  The  official  religious  leadership  resented 
Jesus'  friendship  with  segments  of  society  whose  profes- 
sion or  social  status  placed  them  in  the  circle  of  the  of- 
ficially unclean.  The  murmering  of  his  opponents  be- 
comes a  threatening  chorus  as  Jesus'  ministry  progresses. 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  complain  to  Jesus'  disciples  be- 
cause their  master  eats  with  tax  collectors  and  sinners. 
(Mk.  2:16)  His  Pharisee  host  resents  his  association  with 
a  sinful  woman.  (Lk.  7:39)  They  mock  the  welcome  he 
gives  to  sinners  (15:1-2)  and  take  offense  at  his  atten- 
tion to  Zaccheus.  (19:7)  The  scathing  label  his  op- 
ponents give  Jesus  is  reported  by  himself:  "This  man  is 
a  glutton  and  drunkard,  a  lover  of  tax  collectors  and 
those  outside  the  law!"     (Mt.    11:19) 

Jesus'  ministry  becomes  unpalatable  to  the  religious 
leadership  of  his  day  because  it  tore  holes  in  their  very 
conception  of  what  religion  was,    The  Pharisees  limited  the 
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term  "poor"  to  those  that  kept  the  law;  Jesus  suggested 
it  was  the  materially  poor.  The  religious  leadership  had 
declared  the  unclean  and  sinners  as  unworthy  of  God's 
grace;  Jesus  said  they  were  especially  in  need  of  it. 
Their  society  said  women  were  like  slaves;  Jesus  made 
them  some  of  his  most  trusted  disciples. 

Thus  we  see  that  Jesus'  conviction  of  the  Father's  love 
of  all,  just  and  unjust,  good  and  bad,  poor  and  not  poor, 
was  not  a  candy  stick.  It  was  a  mission  that  became  an 
affront  to  piety.  It  transformed  the  very  notion  of  religion. 
And  he  would  pay  a  price  for  it. 

2.  That  was  not  all.  Some  of  the  sharpest  conflicts  be- 
tween Jesus  and  his  opponents  are  over  questions  of  the 
law.  But  we  must  understand  this  carefully.  Jesus  was 
not  opposed  to  the  Jewish  law  in  principle.  There  are 
gospel  sayings  where  he  commands  respect  for  the  law. 
But  his  insistence  that  the  essence  of  religion  was  love, 
love  expressed  in  a  practical  response  to  a  situation  of 
need,  was  putting  him  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
Judaism  of  his  day.  The  rabbis,  too,  subscribed  to  love 
as  the  meaning  of  religious  fidelity,  but  for  them  the 
dimensions  of  love  were  carefully  circumscribed  by  the 
detailed  prescriptions  of  the  law.  To  be  scrupulously 
obedient  to  the  entirety  of  the  law  was  the  insurance  of 
righteousness.  A  man  could  be  certain  that  he  "loved"  if 
he  just  kept  to  the  minutiae  of  the  law,  the  ritual  regula- 
tions, the  sabbath  law,  if  he  performed  the  proper  prayers 
and  sacrifices. 

But  with  Jesus  it  was  different.  His  teaching  and  minis- 
try touched  life  at  a  different  angle.  True  fidelity  to  God, 
genuine  religion,  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  full,  loving 
response  to  God  and  neighbor.  This  is  the  center  that 
judges  all  else,  prescriptions  of  the  law  included.  True 
fidelity  can  never  be  measured  by  the  box  score  of  how 
many    laws   we    have    kept.     Its    only   quality   test   is    the 
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quality  of  our  love. 

Jesus  did  not  debate  about  this.  It  was  a  point  of 
doctrine  with  him.  It  comes  clear  in  the  practical  decisions 
and  reactions  of  his  ministry.  And  it  is  here  that  his  con- 
flict with  the  rabbis  breaks  into  the  open.  Yes,  keep  the 
sacred  Sabbath  law,  but  not  if  the  law  of  love  is  ham- 
pered by  it,  not  if  the  traditions  of  men  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  weightier  demands  of  love  and  compassion.  His 
basic  principle  cuts  through  the  overbearing  formalism  of 
the  rabbinic  laws:  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  sabbath."  (Mk.  2:27)  "Is  it  permitted  to 
do  a  good  deed  on  the  sabbath — or  an  evil  one?  To 
preserve  life — or  destroy  it?"  His  opponents  do  not 
understand.  Their  only  response,  the  gospel  tells  us 
ominously,  is  to  begin  a  plot  how  they  might  destroy  him 
(Mk.  3:6). 

Other  aspects  of  the  law  draw  a  similar  response  from 
Jesus.  The  thirst  for  ritual  purity  spawned  a  host  of 
regulations  designed  to  protect  the  believer  from  anyone 
or  anything  that  might  defile  him  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
Thus  certain  foods  were  banned.  Numerous  ritual  wash- 
ings were  performed  daily.  Contact  with  gentiles  and 
those  ignorant  of  the  law  was  not  permitted.  But  Jesus' 
instinctive  response  cuts  against  the  very  grain  of  the 
Jewish  legal  tradition:  "Hear  me,  all  of  you,  and  try  to 
understand.  Nothing  that  enters  a  man  from  outside  can 
make  him  impure;  that  which  comes  out  of  him,  and  only 
that,  constitutes  impurity."  (Mk.  7:14-15)  It  is  one's 
own  integrity,  the  active  response  of  love  and  compas- 
sion that  define  true  purity  in  the  eyes  of  God,  rather 
than  nimble  attempts  to  maintain  a  superficial  appearance 
of  external  purity. 

It  is  this  insistence  on  inner  integrity,  on  the  freedom  to 
respond  with  compassion  and  love  to  the  situation  at 
hand,  that  motivates  Jesus'  strongest  critiques  in  the  gos- 
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pel — and  that  ignites  the  fury  of  his  opponents,  the  re- 
ligious leadership.  Listen  to  some  of  his  words:  "You 
have  made  a  fine  art  of  setting  aside  God's  command- 
ment in  the  interests  of  keeping  your  own  traditions." 
(Mk.  7:9)  "You  pay  tithes  on  mint  and  herbs  and  seeds 
while  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice 
and  mercy  and  good  faith.  It  is  these  you  should  have 
practiced,  without  neglecting  the  others."  (Mt.  23:23) 
Prayer  and  fasting  and  almsgiving  are  to  be  utterly  sin- 
cere, integral  with  what  you  are.  Listen  again  to  these 
strong  words:  "When  you  are  praying,  do  not  behave 
like  the  hypocrites  who  love  to  stand  and  pray  in 
synagogues  or  on  street  corners  in  order  to  be  noticed. 
I  give  you  my  word,  they  are  already  repaid.  Whenever 
you  pray,  go  to  your  room,  close  your  door,  and  pray  to 
your  Father  in  private.  Then  your  Father,  who  sees  what 
no  man  sees,  will  repay  you."  (Mt.  6.5-6)  "When  you 
fast,  you  are  not  to  look  glum  as  the  hypocrites  do.  They 
change  the  appearance  of  their  faces  so  that  others  may 
see  they  are  fasting.  I  assure  you,  they  are  already  re- 
paid. When  you  fast,  see  to  it  that  you  groom  your  hair 
and  wash  your  face.  In  that  way  no  one  can  see  you  are 
fasting  but  your  Father  who  is  hidden;  and  your  Father 
who  sees  what  is  hidden  will  repay  you."  (Mt.  6:16-18) 
"When  you  give  alms,  do  not  blow  a  horn  before  you  in 
synagogues  and  streets  like  hypocrites  looking  for  ap- 
plause. You  can  be  sure  of  this  much,  they  are  already 
repaid.  In  giving  alms  you  are  not  to  let  your  left  hand 
know  what  your  right  hand  is  doing.  Keep  your  deeds  of 
mercy  secret,  and  your  Father  who  sees  in  secret  will  re- 
pay you."     (Mt.  6:2-4) 

For  Jesus  every  response,  every  decision,  every  action 
had  to  proceed  from  love.  This  defined  the  meaning  of  in- 
tegrity. And  it  was  an  intolerable  affront  to  those  for 
whom  integrity  meant  looking  right. 
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3.  One  final  note  of  opposition  is  registered  in  the 
gospels.  Perhaps  it  is  more  subtle  than  the  rest.  The 
gospels  call  it  Jesus'  "authority."  Jesus  was  a  teacher, 
the  title  most  commonly  applied  to  him  in  the  gospels. 
But  the  gospels  insist  he  did  not  teach  as  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  the  prominent  teachers  of  intertestamental 
Judaism.  For  them,  to  teach  with  authority  meant  to  cite 
suitable  traditions,  to  appeal  to  the  opinions  of  the  fa- 
thers. But  never  in  any  of  Jesus'  sayings  does  he  cite 
another  rabbi,  never  does  he  appeal  to  the  weight  of 
other  opinions.  Even  his  citation  of  scripture  serves  only 
to  confirm  what  he  had  already  confidently  said.  Jesus 
speaks  from  his  own  experiences,  from  his  own  convic- 
tion, from  his  own  life  of  communion  with  his  Father. 
The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  introduced  their  most 
solemn  oracles  with  the  words  "Thus  says  the  Lord  .  .  ." 
Jesus'  most  characteristic  introduction,  one  without  parallel 
in  his  world,  is  "Amen,  Amen  I  say  to  you  .  .  ."  Jesus 
speaks  with  authority  and  he  roots  that  authority  in  his 
relationship  with  his  Father:  "no  one  knows  the  Father 
except  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  chooses  to 
reveal  him." 

This  dramatic  consciousness  of  Jesus,  this  sureness  of 
what  he  says  and  does,  affronts  his  critics  and  draws 
forth  their  cries  of  blasphemy. 

Thus  the  opposition  that  would  snuff  out  the  life  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  come  from  some  quirk  of  fate. 
It  was  not  an  inevitable  sentence  passed  from  all  eternity 
toward  which  Jesus  calmly  walked.  It  was  Jesus'  fault 
that  he  died.  He  died  because  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said.  He  died  for  shaping  his  ministry  to  match  his  re- 
ligious experience.  He  died  because  he  took  a  convic- 
tion of  the  Father's  gratuitous  and  indiscriminate  love  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ascribed  tradition,  beyond  the  taboo  of 
religious  decorum. 
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Jesus  himself  sensed  this,  of  course.  There  are  numer- 
ous statements  in  the  gospel  where  Jesus  predicts  his 
death.  Some  of  these  have  been  shaped  within  the  gos- 
pel tradition,  giving  them  a  vividness  of  detail  that  can 
only  be  explained  by  hindsight.  But  there  are  also  many 
of  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus  that  show  he  was  well 
aware  of  what  his  ministry  would  have  cost. 

Jesus  thought  of  himself  primarily  as  a  prophet,  as  one 
of  those  spokesmen  of  Israel,  Israel's  conscience.  Not  a 
soothsayer  who  predicts  the  future,  but  a  man  who  fully 
understands  what  fidelity  is,  what  religion  is  meant  to 
be,  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  his  countrymen  so. 
Prophets  soon  become  intolerable  and  so  did  Jesus.  Listen 
to  only  a  couple  of  revealing  examples.  People  come  to 
warn  Jesus  that  Herod  is  seeking  his  life;  the  scene  is  the 
Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus. 

"Go  tell  that  fox,  'Today  and  tomorrow  I  cast  out 
devils  and  perform  cures,  and  on  the  third  day  my  pur- 
pose is  accomplished.  For  all  that,  I  must  proceed  on 
course  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  day  after,  since  no 
prophet  can  be  allowed  to  die  anywhere  except  in 
Jerusalem."  (Lk.  13:32ff)  At  another  time  in  Jerusalem, 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Jesus  directs  this  scorch- 
ing accusation  at  the  Pharisees:  "Woe  to  you  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  you  frauds!  You  erect  tombs  for  the 
prophets  and  decorate  the  monuments  of  the  saints.  You 
say,  'Had  we  lived  in  our  forefathers'  time  we  would  not 
have  joined  them  in  shedding  the  prophets'  blood.'  Thus 
you  show  that  you  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets'  mur- 
derers. Now  it  is  your  turn:  fill  up  the  vessel  measured 
out  by  your  forefathers."  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
murderer  of  prophets  and  stoner  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  you!  How  often  have  I  yearned  to  gather  your  chil- 
dren as  a  mother  bird  gathers  her  young  under  her 
wings,  but  you  refused  me." 
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Here  as  in  several  of  his  parables,  Jesus  saw  himself 
as  a  prophet.  A  prophet  who  by  word  and  deed  pro- 
claimed who  God  really  was,  a  Father  of  infinite  love 
and  mercy.  But  he  was  "too  much  for  them"  and  they 
rejected  him. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  Garden,  to  Jesus  before  his 
death,  and  try  to  see  that  hour  as  Jesus  must  have  seen 
it.  Not  as  a  masquerade,  not  as  a  moment  when  victory 
was  about  to  steal  the  scene,  but  as  a  moment  of  genuine 
darkness  and  fright.  He  had  been  convinced  that  his  mis- 
sion was  right.  He  had  been  convinced  that  he  knew  his 
God.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had  experienced  God 
as  Father,  as  one  whose  compassion  and  love  extended 
to  all.  He  was  convinced  that  this  love  was  the  norm 
of  all  law  and  tradition.  It  was  the  impulse  of  his  minis- 
try, of  all  he  said  and  did. 

But  it  all  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  him.  His  ministry 
had  not  drawn  the  response  he  should  have  expected. 
The  crowds  had  not  been  converted.  The  religious  leader- 
ship had  become  his  sworn  enemy.  His  own  disciples 
were  numbed  with  terror  and  confusion,  about  to  leave 
him.    Death  was  the  only  certainty. 

Jesus  reacted  with  the  deepest  instinct  of  his  life.  He 
prayed,  prayed  to  his  father,  his  Abba.  "Abba,  Father, 
take  this  hour  from  me,  let  this  chalice  pass  away."  But 
an  even  surer  instinct  ruled:  "not  my  will  but  yours." 
Think,  if  we  can,  of  that  moment!  Of  that  moment  when 
Jesus  asked  his  father  to  remove  the  jaws  of  death,  his 
father  of  love  and  compassion.  And  when  he  realized 
that  the  Father  would  not.  When  death  itself  was  asked 
of  him.  Can  there  be  any  moment  in  all  of  time  and  crea- 
tion more  intense,  more  baffling,  more  profound  than  this? 

The  victory  of  Jesus  over  death,  the  core-grace  of  his 
passion,  if  we  like,  was  that  even  now  when  everything 
was   immersed   in   the   darkness   of  failure   and   confusion 
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and  loneliness,  he  still  trusted  his  Abba.  He  still  trusted 
his  Father.  He  still  believed  that  someway,  somehow, 
sometime,  the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  the  Father  would 
break  into  the  darkness  and  would  not  abandon  his  son 
to  eternal  death,  but  would  vindicate  his  trust. 

The  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  express  this  mystery 
far  better  than  any  other  text  (they  are  alluded  to  in  the 
gospel  passion  tradition ) : 

Let  us  best  the  just  one,  because  he  is  obnoxious  to 
us.  He  professes  to  have  knowledge  of  God  and 
styles  himself  a  child  of  the  Lord. 
To  us  he  is  the  censure  of  our  thoughts;  merely  to 
see  him  is  a  hardship  for  us.  Because  his  life  is  not 
like  other  men's  and  different  are  his  ways. 
He  calls  blest  the  destiny  of  the  just  and  boasts  that 
God  is  his  Father. 

Let  us  see  whether  his  words  be  true.  For  if  the 
just  one  be  the  son  of  God,  he  will  defend  him  and 
deliver  him  from  the  hand  of  his  foes.  With  revile- 
ment  and  torture  let  us  put  him  to  the  test  that  we 
may  have  proof  of  his  gentleness. 
These  were  thoughts  but  they  erred;  for  their  wicked- 
ness blinded  them,  and  they  knew  not  the  hidden 
counsels  of  God;  neither  did  they  count  on  the  recom- 
pense of  holiness. 

With  the  eyes  of  faith  we  know  the  end  of  the  story. 
We  know  that  by  the  death  of  Jesus  life  has  come  to 
the  world.  We  know  that  the  crucified  Jesus  has  become 
the  Risen  Lord  of  Glory.  We  know  that  his  trust  in  his 
Father  was  not  in  vain,  but  was  vindicated.  We  know 
that  by  his  stripes  we  were  healed.  But  for  Jesus  death 
was  death,  and  only  his  trust  and  his  obedience  to  the 
Father  of  love  enabled  him  to  rise  from  prayer  and  per- 
form the  final  act  of  his  ministry. 

My  brothers,  I  thank  you  for  your  patience  during  this 
long  walk   through   the  gospels.     It  is   not   my  task   here, 
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but  the  task  of  all  of  us  during  this  assembly  to  find  in 
the  passion  of  Jesus  the  source  of  our  life  and  inspiration 
for  our  ministry  as  Passionists.  Let  me  close  with  only  a 
brief  gesture  of  reflection,  of  how  very  simply,  the  gospels, 
as  I  read  them,  seem  to  speak  to  us  as  Passionists  when 
we  turn  to  Jesus  and  his  experience  of  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  dare  to  speak  of  the  pas- 
sion as  core-grace  only  when,  like  Jesus,  the  central  ex- 
perience of  our  life  as  Christians  is  a  fundamental  con- 
viction that  God  is  our  Father,  a  father  of  infinite,  grat- 
uitous, indiscriminate  love. 

We  can  speak  of  passion  as  core-grace,  only  when, 
like  Jesus,  we  make  this  love  of  the  Father  become  the 
enduring  impulse  of  our  life  and  ministry;  when  every 
decision,  every  word,  every  form  of  our  ministry  breathes 
of  the  same  reconciling,  liberating,  nourishing  vigor  that 
Jesus'    ministry   had. 

We  can  speak  of  passion  as  core-grace,  only  when 
we,  like  Jesus,  find  that  our  faith  is  genuine  enough  and 
deep  enough  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of 
death — death  in  all  its  forms,  physical  suffering,  defeat, 
loneliness,  alienation — we  still  cry  with  full  conviction, 
"Abba,  Father,  your  will  be  done." 

If  our  life  and  ministry  is  touched  with  this  sort  of 
integrity,  the  integrity  that  marked  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
then   like   him,   we  shall   find   life  in   the   midst  of  death. 
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The  Paschal  Mystery 
Core-Grace  in  the 
Life  of  the  Christian 


Occasionally  I  come  across  a  sentence  which  leaps  off 
the  page  and  strikes  my  mind  or  imagination  like  a  bolt 
of  lightning.  Recently,  I  encountered  such  a  sentence  in 
a  book  by  a  Protestant  theologian,  Bishop  F.  R.  Barry. 
He  wrote:  "Jesus  was  a  man,  not  a  theological  symbol." 
This  sentence  stimulated  me  to  write  an  editorial  entitled 
"Atonement  Is  More  Than  a  Word."  And  I  hope  to  re- 
turn to  this  sentence  in  a  few  minutes. 

Yesterday,  while  listening  to  Don  Senior's  reflective 
talk  on  the  core-grace  in  the  personal  mission  of  Jesus, 
I  heard  many  provocative  sentences.  But  one  especially 
stands  out  in  my  mind.  Don  reminded  us:  "Jesus  was  a 
Jew,  not  a  Greek."  It  was  this  sentence  which  gave  me 
a  fresh  awareness  of  what  it  meant  for  the  Man  Jesus  to 
let  Himself  be  handed  over  to  death  by  accepting  the 
chalice  held  out  to  Him.  It  meant  the  emptying  out  of 
His  whole  human  existence.  We  might  almost  say  that 
it  meant  the  demolishment  of  His  human  selfhood — no 
matter  in  what  terms  we  express  that  selfhood.  And  this 
for  a  Jew  was  tantamount  to  being  abandoned  by  the 
Father.  Consequently,  we  rightly  have  no  hesitancy  in 
predicating  of  Jesus  a  need  for  human  hope  and  human 
faith  as  He  faced  the  challenge  of  the  cross. 

Father  Donald's  vivid  portrayal  of  this  conflict  in  Jesus, 
our  Lord,  gives  me  courage  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  another  Jewish   believer  who  faced  ter- 
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rorizing  human  conflict  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
on  seeing  a  Father's  hand  in  the  overwhelming  dimensions 
of  tragedy.  His  name  is  Elie  Wiesel.  As  a  teenage  boy, 
he  faced  the  horrors  of  a  Hitlerian  hell,  watched  his  moth- 
er and  little  sister  being  led  away  to  a  crematory  or  a 
gas  chamber,  helped  to  drag  along  his  father  until  the 
older  man  died  of  sheer  exhaustion,  and  then  rebelled 
against  the  silence  of  God.  He  tells  his  story  in  a  book 
called  Night.  Francois  Mauriac  has  written  a  foreword  to 
the  book.  Some  of  Mauriac's  words  are  unforgettable  be- 
cause he  was  so  deeply  touched  by  his  encounter  with 
Elie  when,  after  escaping,  he  came  to  Paris  as  a  young 
journalist  and  interviewed  the  French  novelist. 

Reflecting  on   the  challenge  to  faith   in  the  experience 
of  young  Elie  Wiesel,  Mauriac  writes: 

The  child  who  tells  us  his  story  here  was  one  of 
God's  elect.  From  the  time  when  his  conscience  first 
awoke,  he  had  lived  only  for  God  and  had  been 
reared  on  the  Talmud,  aspiring  to  the  initiation  into 
the  cabbala,  dedicated  to  the  Eternal. 
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Have  we  ever  thought  about  the  consequence  of 
a  horror  that,  though  less  apparent,  less  striking  than 
the  other  outrages,  is  yet  the  worst  of  all  to  those 
who  have  faith:  the  death  of  God  in  the  soul  of  a 
child  who   suddenly  discovers   absolute  evil?1 

One  particular  incident  stayed  in  Elie's  memory  as  a 
moment  of  crucial  soul-searching  which  was  like  his  own 
personal  agony  of  anger  and  doubt.  It  was  the  day  a 
little  boy  was  hanged  before  his  eyes.  Of  that  memory 
and   of    Elie's    reaction,    Mauriac    notes    most    poignantly: 

On  that  day,  horrible  even  among  those  days  of 
horror,  when  the  child  watched  the  hanging  (yes, 
the  hanging)  of  another  child,  who,  he  tells  us,  had 
the  face  of  an  angel,  he  heard  someone  behind  him 
groan: 

"Where  is  God?  Where  is  He?  Where  can 

He  be   now?" 
And  a  voice  within  me  answered, 

"Where?    Here  He  is — He  has  been  hanged 

here,  on  these  gallows!,,la 

The  aloofness  of  God  who  seemed  to  be  blind  and 
deaf  and  powerless  was  too  much  for  Elie's  patience. 
Mauriac  records  the  young  man's  description  of  his  day 
of  rebellion.  It  was  a  holy  day  when  the  rest  of  Jewish 
believers  were  turning  to  Israel's  God  with  hope  and 
supplication: 

On  that  day  I  had  ceased  to  plead.  I  was  no  longer 
capable  of  lamentation.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt  very 
strong.  I  was  the  accuser  and  God  the  accused.  My 
eyes  were  open  and  I  was  alone — terribly  alone  in 
a  world  without  God  and  without  man.  Without 
love  and  mercy.  I  had  ceased  to  be  anything  but 
ashes. 

Yet  I  felt  myself  to  be  stronger  than  the  Almighty, 
to  whom  my  life  had  been  tied  so  long.    I  stood 
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among  the  praying  congregation  observing  it  like  a 
stranger.lb 

Elie's  loss  of  faith  was  rightly  perceived  by  Mauriac 
as  a  challenge  to  Christians  as  they  face  the  cross  of 
Christ.  This  young  Jewish  boy's  struggle  and  failure 
made  the  novelist  Mauriac  look  into  his  own  soul: 

And  I  who  believe  that  God  is  Love,  what  answers 

could  I  give  my  young  questioner,  whose  dark  eyes 

still  held  the  reflection  of  that  angelic  sadness  which 

had  appeared  one  day  upon  the  face  of  the  hanged 

child?   What  did  I  say  to  him? 

Did  I   speak  of  that  other  Israeli — his  brother  who 

may  have  resembled  him — the  Crucified  whose  cross 

has  conquered  the  world?   Did  I  affirm  that  stumbling 

block  to  his  faith  was  the  cornerstone  of  mine?    And 

that  conformity  between  the  Cross  and  the  suffering 

of  men  was  in  my  eyes  the  key  to  that  impenetrable 

mystery    whereon    the    faith    of    his    childhood    had 

perished? 

We   do   not   know   the  worth   of   a   single   drop   of 

blood,  one  single  tear.    All  is  grace. 

If  the  Eternal  is  the  Eternal,  the  last  word  for  each 

of  us  belongs  to  Him.    This  is  what  I  should  have 

told  this  Jewish  child.    But  I  could  only  embrace  him, 

weeping.10 

Like  Mauriac,  all  of  us  have  no  doubt  felt  lost  for 
words  at  times  when  confronting  seemingly  senseless 
pain.  All  we  can  do  in  such  moments  is  to  weep  for  the 
world.  But  as  heralds  of  the  cross  we  still  want  to  speak 
to  our  own  times.  We  want  to  at  least  ponder  the  chal- 
lenges of  all  the  Elie  Wiesels  who  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  cross  and  voice  their  rebellion  against  the  absurdity 
of  it  all. 

By  way  of  launching  our  discussion  of  our  own  response 
to  the  challenge  of  disbelief,  I  would  like  to  conclude  this 
introduction    by    recounting    just   one    more   incident   from 
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Elie  Wiesel's  Night.  In  the  early  pages  of  the  book, 
young  Elie,  pious  and  ambitious  to  learn  the  ways  of 
God,  asks  a  faithful  old  sexton  in  the  synagogue  about 
the  meaning  of  prayer.  Moche,  the  beadle,  tells  the  boy: 

"Man  raises  himself  toward  God  by  the  questions 
he  asks  Him.  That  is  the  true  dialogue.  Man  ques- 
tions and  God  answers.  But  we  don't  understand 
His  answers,  Eliezer,  only  within  yourself!" 
"And  why  do  you  pray,  Moche?"  I  asked  him. 
"I  pray  to  the  God  within  me  that  He  will  give  me 
the  strength  to  ask  Him  the  right  questions."2 

Insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Paschal  Mystery  and  the 
courage  to  proclaim  those  insights,  however  haltingly,  to 
a  world  struggling  with  disbelief  are  possible  to  us  only 
if  God  first  gives  us  the  strength  to  stand  before  the 
cross  and  ask  Him  the  right  questions. 

A  Preamble  on  the  Theology  of  Atonement 

The  perfect  Passionist,  Paul  of  the  Cross,  was  awe- 
struck in  the  presence  of  a  crucified  God.  He  readily  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  stammerer  when  talking  about  the 
passion  and  death  of  Jesus.  Lesser  men  might  be  tempted 
to  think  they  can  speak  more  wisely  than  words  can 
convey.  They  may  oversimplify  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  try  to  make  it  so 
complex  that  they  forget  that  it  is  God's  timeless  romance 
with  mankind. 

Without  doubt  there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Paschal  Mystery  is  marked  with  complexity. 
We  cannot  eliminate  the  complexity  without  robbing  the 
work  of  Christ  of  some  of  its  beauty.  Yet  any  aspect  of 
the  complexity  can  be  so  distorted  as  to  disfigure  the 
whole  mystery.    And  at  times  that  has  happened.    I  think 
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that  is  what  Bishop  Barry  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 
"Jesus  was  a  man,  not  a  theological   symbol." 

Most  of  us  can  remember  what  delight  we  experienced 
when  we  discovered  the  succinctness  with  which  St. 
Thomas  reminded  us  of  the  modes  of  redemption.  For 
me,  it  was  a  thrill  to  find  him  ordering  so  many  concepts 
with  a  deft  touch  in  one  little  answer  to  an  objection.  He 
told  us  that  the  passion  of  Jesus  as  referred  to  a  divine 
Person  saved  us  by  way  of  efficiency;  as  related  to  His 
human  will,  it  worked  for  us  by  way  of  merit;  as  exper- 
ienced in  His  body,  it  had  three  additional  modes  of 
operation:  as  snatching  us  from  the  enslavement  of  sin, 
it  worked  by  way  of  redemption;  as  delivering  us  from 
indebtedness  to  punishment,  its  achievement  was  by  way 
of  satisfaction;  and  as  reconciling  us  with  God  it  wor- 
shiped  Him  by  way  of  sacrifice.3 

I  can  remember  being  so  excited  about  these  distinc- 
tions which  helped  me  to  understand  diverse  texts  of  St. 
Paul  more  intelligently  that  I  wrote  my  first  published 
articles  in  The  Sign  on  these  modes  of  redemption.4  At 
the  time  I  was  annoyed  about  a  disfigurement  of  the 
atonement  which  I  thought  I  found  in  our  own  conven- 
tional way  of  preaching  the  Passion.  To  me  it  seemed 
hardly  different  from  the  exemplarism  of  Abelard  or  the 
Socinians.  We  were  urged  simply  to  look  on  Jesus  and 
imitate  Him  as  a  Model.  And  that  seemed  to  be  about 
as  much  theology  as  we  put  into  our  meditations.  Like- 
wise, I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  legal- 
ism of  Hugo  Grotius  which  literally  turned  Jesus  into  a 
punished  victim  of  sin;  yet  some  of  that  mentality  also 
crept  into  our  preaching  at  times.  So  I  wanted  to  reflect 
on  Jesus  as  a  masterful  workman  (efficiency),  a  wise 
lover  (merit),  a  wealthy  debtor  (satisfaction)  and  a  per- 
fect priest  (sacrifice).  And  I  still  believe  these  concepts 
are  useful  in  understanding  the  mystery  of  the  cross. 
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More  recently,  in  writing  on  sacrifice  and  satisfaction 
for  the  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  I  wanted  to  present 
the  Paschal  Mystery  with  some  advertence  to  integrated 
thought  even  if  it  had  to  be  in  somewhat  telegrammatic 
language.  With  this  in  mind,  I  presented  the  notion  of 
sacrifice   under   these   theological    headings: 

a)  Jesus,  our  high-priest,  offered  Himself  to  God  as  an 
immolated  victim. 

b)  He  fulfilled  all  the  sacrificial  foreshadowings  of 
Calvary  as  established  by  God's  old  covenant  with 
mankind. 

c)  He  reconciled  sinners  to  God  by  a  lasting  recon- 
ciliation and  formed  a  new  people  cleansed  by 
His    redemptive    blood. 

d)  His  sacrifice  on  Calvary  inaugurated  the  rite  of 
Christian   cult. 

e)  And  it  aptly  set  forth  the  spirit  of  this  cult  sacra- 
mental ly  on  the  cross  because  the  cross  shows  men 
the  dimensions  of  cosmic  redemption,  the  call  to 
all-embracing  unity,  the  inevitability  of  mystic 
crucifixion,  and  the  moral  demands  of  sacrificial 
love.5 

Similarly,  in  the  light  of  a  current  tendency  to  treat 
St.  Anselm  somewhat  patronizingly  and  to  see  satisfaction 
as  a  notion  springing  from  medieval  juridicism,  I  felt  the 
need  to  affirm  the  primacy  of  love  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  redemption.  Accordingly,  I  treated  the  concept  of 
satisfaction  with  due  advertence  to  these  realities: 

a)  the  divine  initiative  in  establishing  the  mystery  of 
redemptive   love  in  Christ  Jesus. 

b)  the  "severity  of  God"   as  a   more  bountiful    mercy. 

c)  the  Father's  role  in  delivering  His  Son  to  the  cross. 
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d)  the  Son's  filial  obedience  prompted  by  love. 

e)  the  price  of  deliverance  as  a  superabundant  satis- 
faction. 

f)  the  penal  element  in  this  price  of  redemption, 
g)    total  victory  as  the  goal  of  the  work.'6 

We  must  be  honest  enough  to  note  that  any  one  of 
these  aspects  of  redemption  can  disfigure  the  changeless 
love  of  God  for  man  if  it  is  overstressed  or  detached  from 
the  constellation  of  revealed  truths  about  the  redeeming 
presence  of  Jesus  in  our  world.  We  are  always  dealing 
in  metaphors  when  we  try  to  talk  about  the  mystery  of 
God's  love  for  us. 

Returning  to  Bishop  Barry  again,  I  would  like  to  quote 
for  you  some  words  which  say  very  well  what  it  means 
to  keep  Jesus  a  Man  and  not  to  reduce  Him  to  a  theo- 
logical  symbol: 

If  His  life  and  death  are  not  related  to  the  total  field 
of  human  experience  and  to  human  nature  in  all  its 
height  and  depths,  if  they  do  not  interpret  life  as  a 
whole,  in  its  terrors  as  well  as  its  caresses,  if  the 
gospel  story  does  not  satisfy  all  men's  spiritual 
needs  and  hungers,  including  the  deep  unconscious 
needs  of  the  psyche,  then  it  cannot  be  the  religion 
for  all  mankind.7 

When  we  really  stop  to  think  about  it,  we  discover 
that  the  only  truth  which  can  satisfy  all  of  mankind's 
spiritual  needs  is  the  truth  of  our  Father's  love  for  us — 
despite  our  waywardness.  Consequently,  it  is  good  that 
we  call  His  work  the  atonement.  This  beautiful  old  English 
word  pulls  into  focus  many  biblical  glimpses  of  God's 
romance  with  mankind,  and,  awkwardly,  puts  these  in- 
sights into  a  single  vision  of  togetherness. 

This   is   the   way    I    tried    to   express   this   vision    in    my 
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current  editorial   in  Sign: 

Atonement  means  being  made  one.  Oneness  is  the 
heart  of  the  word  because  it  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
reality.  Atonement  is  the  aftermath  of  a  breakdown 
of  barriers.  It  is  the  reconciliation  that  comes  after 
forgetfulness.  It  is  the  overcoming  of  estrangement. 
It  is  the  embrace  of  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
anew,  accompanied  by  tears  of  mingled  joy  and 
sorrow.  Atonement  is  the  answer  to  mankind's  search 
for  meaning — a  promise  of  togetherness  achieved  by 
God's  human  presence  among  us. 
So  atonement  is  more  than  a  work  or  a  word.  Atone- 
ment is  a  living  Person.  We  disfigure  the  meaning 
of  atonement  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  kind  of  debt- 
paying  to  a  hurt  or  angry  Lover.  Jesus  was  not  a 
stand-in  penitent  for  the  rest  of  us.  His  being  the 
atonement  is  not  just  a  passing  event  of  history.  It 
is  not  accomplished  once  and  for  all  like  an  apology 
made  and  accepted  in  the  name  of  His  fellowmen. 
Jesus  did  not  merely  win  for  us  an  enduring  claim 
upon  the  benign  forgiveness  of  our  Father.  He  is  our 
atonement  rather  as  One  who  has  made  His  own 
destiny  at-one  with  ours  until  the  end  of  time.  The 
Jesus  who  atones  is  One  ever  intent  upon  making 
His  whole  body  new. 

Atonement  is  a  Man.    Not  a  theological  symbol.    An 
embrace  of  lovers.   A  timeless  love  story.3 

If  the  love  story  is  timeless,  so  too  is  the  human 
tendency  to  make  void  the  "word  of  the  cross"  spoken 
by  the  Lover  on  Calvary.  The  pseudo-practicality  of  the 
Galatians  has  a  timeless  popularity.  We  tend  to  think 
we  can  be  justified  "by  works  of  the  law" — often  a  law 
we  make  for  ourselves.  Feasts,  and  observances,  and  new 
moons  are  not  the  guarantee  of  salvation  for  us.  Each 
of  us  can  rather  make  the  words  of  Paul  his  own  profes- 
sion of  faith:  "With  Christ,  I  have  been  nailed  to  the 
cross;  I  live,  now  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  lives  within  me; 
and  the  life  I    live  in  the  flesh,   I    live  in   the  faith  of  the 
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Son  of  God,  who  has  loved  me  and  delivered  Himself  up 
for  me."  (Galatians  2:20)  This  is  a  text  which  probably 
inspired  all  of  us  in  some  way  to  embrace  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  is  by  reflecting  on  this  text  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  all  of  us  to  stand  before  the  cross  while  we  beg 
the  God  within  us  to  give  us  the  strength  to  ask  Him 
the  right  questions. 

I.  "With  Christ  I  have  been  nailed  to  the  cross." 

First  question:  Why  should  there  even   be  a  cross? 

After  hearing  Don  Senior's  beautiful  paper  on  the  role 
of  the  cross  in  the  personal  mission  of  Jesus,  all  of  us 
have  new  insights  into  the  human  consciousness  of  Our 
Lord  as  He  faced  His  sacred  passion.  Humanly  speaking, 
He  dreaded  death.  Yet  He  was  a  man  finalized  by  death. 
His  death  on  the  cross,  with  His  trust  in  His  Father's 
power  to  bring  victory  out  of  defeat,  was  the  climactic 
moment  of  His  human  career.  In  traditional  language, 
His  will  of  natural  inclination  which  would  have  made 
Him  flee  from  death  yielded  to  His  well-counselled  judg- 
ment which  made  Him  see  Calvary's  rendezvous  with 
death  as  the  "hour  for  which  (He)  had  come."  (John 
12:27-28)  Jesus  was  a  Man  predestined  to  reach  the 
fullness  of  His  selfhood  on  a  cross. 

In  discussing  the  predestination  of  Jesus  as  Man  and 
His  role  in  the  predestination  of  all  who  belong  to  Him, 
St.  Thomas  makes  some  astute  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
inevitability  of  the  cross  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  He 
defines  predestination  as  "a  divine  pre-ordination,  es- 
tablished from  eternity  concerning  events  to  be  brought 
about  in  time  through  the  grace  of  God."9  The  human 
career  of  Jesus  had  to  fall  under  the  predestinating  love 
of  the  Father  just  as  truly  as  any  other  human  event  which 
occurs  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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But  Jesus,  the  Man,  is  one  mystic  person  with  all  the 
members  of  His  Body.10  The  Father  has  eternally  willed 
our  salvation  by  pre-ordaining  that  it  be  accomplished  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Fashioned  in  His  likeness,  each  Christian 
must  in  some  way  mirror  the  exemplar  Jesus  because  "it 
is  in  one  way  and  by  the  same  eternal  act  that  God  has 
predestinated  both  ourselves  and  Christ.11  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  under  God's  pre-ordaining  love  for  us  there  are 
accomplished  not  only  what  happens  in  time  but  also 
the  manner  and  the  temporal  economy  (modus  et  ordo) 
according  to  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about."12 

This  centrality  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  goal  of  human 
history13  has  been  expressed  in  unforgettable  words  by 
St.  Augustine: 

Jesus  Christ  is  One  Man,  with  His  Head  and  Body; 
the  Saviour  of  the  body  and  the  members  of  the 
body;  two  in  one  flesh,  and  in  one  voice,  and  in 
one  passion;  and,  when  all  iniquity  shall  have 
ceased,  in  one  rest.14 

These  words  remind  us  that  Jesus  will  be  in  agony  until 
the  end  of  time.  All  of  us  are  committed  to  the  cross 
even  before  we  are  born.  Still  more  so  when  we  are  re- 
born. In  fact,  the  whole  redeemed  cosmos  is  imprinted 
with  the  cross.  It  is  built  into  the  very  structure  of  reality. 
Consequently  both  in  his  personal  and  social  mission,  the 
Christian  must  learn  to  take  on  Christ's  own  attitude 
toward  the  cross  and  the  glory  of  it.15 

Jesus  "learned  obedience  from  the  things  that  He 
suffered."  (Hebrews  5:8)  He  experienced  the  cross  in 
the  very  passivity  of  His  creaturehood.  He  did  not  bring 
it  into  the  world.  He  found  it  there.  In  commenting  on 
Philippians  2:5,  where  Paul  is  extolling  the  self-emptying 
which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Paschal  Mystery,  St. 
Thomas  uses  an  expression  which   underlines  the  intrinsic 
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anguish  of  being  human.  He  says  that  the  first  self- 
emptying  of  the  Word  was  simply  in  becoming  in- 
carnate.10 Jesus  was  a  Man.  He  plunged  Himself  into 
the  human  condition.  He  made  our  situation  His  own. 
He  had  a  human  geneology.  He  belonged  to  a  human 
race  with  a  shoddy  history.  He  steeped  Himself  in  a 
world  which,  apart  from  His  presence  in  it,  would  remain 
a  messy,  mixed-up,  sinful  environment.  He  loved  it 
enough  to  share  in  its  misery. 

We  often  forget  that  human  potentiality  is  in  itself  an 
orientation  toward  the  cross.  Simply  to  pass  from  promise 
to  actualization — in  any  area  of  human  experience — is 
in  itself  painful.  It  involves  a  common  fellowship  in  de- 
pendency, impoverishment,  and  misery.17  And  Jesus  ac- 
cepted all  this  long  before  His  confrontation  with  death 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane. 

As  Christians  we  are  pledged  from  our  baptismal  day 
to  experience  what  Jesus  experienced  in  the  Paschal 
Mystery.  Like  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  we  are  expected  to 
say  "we  can"  when  He  asks  us  the  question,  "Can  you 
drink  the  cup  that  I  am  about  to  drink?"  (Matt.  20:22) 
Without  actual  communion  with  Jesus,  as  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  recent  document  entitled  The  Spiritual  Re- 
newal of  the  American  Priesthood,  "the  paschal  mystery 
becomes  less  operative  within  us  and  cedes  to  worldly 
wisdom,  the  Spirit  is  muted,  and  one's  ministry  and  per- 
sonal life  tend  to  be  motivated  by  superficial  and  selfish 
considerations."18 

Before  actual  communion  with  Jesus  can  make  Him 
an  experience  in  our  lives,  we  must  get  to  know  His  mind 
with  that  experimental  grasp  which  can  be  given  to  us 
only  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Himself.  "Hoc  sentite  in  vobis" 
reads  the  Vulgate  in  Philippians  2:5  and  in  playing  upon 
the  word  "sentite,"  St.  Thomas  tells  us,  "Hold  by  ex- 
perimental proof  what  was  in  Christ  Jesus."    Then  stress- 
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ing  the  intensity  of  sensation,  he  urges  us  "to  see  the 
charity  of  Christ"  so  that  being  enlightened  thereby  we 
might  become  conformed  to  His  image.  Then  "to  hear 
His  wisdom"  so  that  by  listening  we  might  become  blessed. 
Next,  "to  catch  the  fragrance  of  His  gracious  meekness"  so 
that,  like  the  spouse  in  the  canticle,  we  might  run  after 
Him.  "To  taste  the  sweetness  of  His  filial  piety"  so  that  we 
may  always  be  the  beloved  of  God.  Finally,  "to  feel  the 
touch  of  His  power"  so  that  we  may  be   made  whole.19 

This  experience  of  Jesus  is  what  will  give  us  the  in- 
sight to  see  the  Father's  hand  in  our  own  encounter  with 
the  cross.  "With  Christ,  I  have  been  nailed  to  the  cross." 
And  the  nailing  is  still  going  on  as  a  work  of  the  Father's 
love  for  me — no  matter  how  absurd  or  monstrous  the 
human  agents  involved  might  happen  to  be. 

If  we  and  the  rest  of  men  are  ever  going  to  resist 
childish  petulance  as  we  ask  the  question,  "Why  should 
there  even  be  a  cross?"  we  must  be  able  to  see  with 
conviction  that  nobody  pushes  the  beloved  of  God 
around.  The  ultimate  dynamic  behind  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  is  not  human  malice.  It  is  not  the  betrayal  by 
Judas,  the  cowardice  of  Pilate,  or  the  insensitivity  of 
Herod.  Jesus  saw  His  Father's  love  as  the  real  designer 
of  the  cross.  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  Son."  (John  3:16)  "The  cup  that  my  Father  has 
given  to  Me,  shall   I   not  drink  it?"     (John    18:11) 

This  same  searching  confrontation  with  the  Father's  role 
in  designing  the  cross  is  demanded  by  Jesus  when 
traveling  with  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus:  "Did 
not  the  Christ  have  to  suffer  these  things  before  entering 
into  His  glory?"  (Luke  24:26)  It  was  the  Father  who 
planned  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  down  to 
the  last  detail.  It  was  the  Father  who  gave  inspiration 
and  strength  to  the  human  will  of  Jesus  as  He  surrendered 
to  the  plan  of  God.    And  it  was  the  Father  who  delivered 
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Him  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies  when  He  might  just 
as  easily  have  snatched  Him  away.20 

It  is  this  Father  who  is  our  Abba.  And  because  we  are 
sons,  God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts 
crying  "Abba."  (Galatians  4:7)  There  is  a  wholesome 
passivity  inseparable  from  creaturehood  once  we  really 
believe  that  it  is  the  Father  who  hands  us  over  to  our 
own  carefully-designed  cross.  With  Jesus  we  are  "two 
in  one  flesh,  and  in  one  voice  and  in  one  passion."  And 
while  we  are  waiting  for  "all  iniquity  to  have  passed 
away"  and  longing  for  "one  rest"  with  Him,  we  must 
see  the  cross,  both  in  its  personal  and  social  dimensions, 
as  being  ultimately  the  work  of  God.  He  sets  His  own 
pace  in  redeeming  our  own  times. 

We  may  be  buffeted  by  personal  conflicts,  struggles 
with  temptation  or  psychic  wounds.  Or  we  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  dimensions  of  "meaningless"  evil  in  the 
world,  like  the  drought  in  the  Sahelian  desert  or  a  bar- 
baric war  or  a  devastating  tidal  wave.  In  any  event,  we 
must  be  able  to  find  a  plausible  answer  to  "Why  should 
there  be  a  cross?"  by  looking  on  Jesus  and  boasting 
with  the  apostle:  "With  Christ,  I  have  been  nailed  to  the 
cross." 

II.  "I  live,  now  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  lives  within  me." 

Second  question:  Must  I   keep  on  dying? 

In  his  brief  but  insightful  comment  upon  these  words 
of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Father  Joseph  Fitz- 
meyer  observes  that  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life 
does  not  come  from  its  being  an  existence  dominated  by 
new  psychological  motivation.  Rather  it  reshapes  man 
anew  with  internal  transformation.  It  changes  his  very 
being.  Christ,  the  glorified  Lord,  has  become  for  us  "a 
vivifying   Spirit."     He   who   dwells   within    us    is    the    new 
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vital  principle  of  Christian   living.21 

On  this  same  phrase,  St.  Thomas  has  a  few  words 
which  I  find  even  more  illuminating  for  our  immediate 
purpose:  to  face  the  questioning  spirit  within  us  who  may 
balk  at  the  prospect  of  long  commitment  to  mystic  death. 
Aquinas  observes:  "A  man  is  said  to  live  by  that  on 
which  he  lets  his  affection  rest  and  in  which  he  takes  his 
greatest  delight."22  This  is  an  abbreviated  version  of 
Aristotle's  description  of  a  man's  life  as  quoted  by 
Aquinas  when  writing  on  contemplation:  "a  man's  life 
is  that  in  which  he  most  delights,  for  which  he  most 
earnestly  strives,  and  which  he  shares  convivially  with  his 
friends."23 

Applying  this  insight  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  can  say 
that  He  let  His  affection  rest  upon  the  Face  of  His  Father; 
it  was  His  delight  to  do  always  the  things  that  were  pleas- 
ing to  the  Father;  the  mysterious  meat  on  which  He 
thrived  was  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father;  and  in  the 
convivial  atmosphere  of  a  banquet  room,  He  longed  to 
share  the  Father's  secrets  with  His  friends.  As  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  authentic  Face  of  the  Father,  He  was  able 
to  address  the  Father  in  behalf  of  His  friends  saying 
"This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  may  know  You,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Him  whom  You  have  sent,  Jesus  Christ.' 
(John    17:3) 

It  was  the  filial  devotion  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  which 
animated  His  priestly  worship  and  merited  His  own  ex- 
altation.24 And  the  more  completely  the  Christian  is  im- 
mersed in  this  filial  devotion  of  Jesus,  which  is  a  prompt- 
ness of  will,  an  eagerness,  a  restless  yearning  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Father,  the  more  effectively  does  one  die  to  the 
self-centeredness   of  sin. 

Everyone  of  us  is  called  to  become  a  new  creature  in 
Christ.  But  there  remains  in  all  of  us  an  unregenerate 
ego  of  amazing  sturdiness.    It  is  the  spirit  of  self-centered- 
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ness.  An  obtuseness  of  mind  or  an  unwillingness  to  learn. 
It  is  the  divisiveness  which  disrupts  bonds  of  brotherly 
love.  A  hardness  which  remains  insensitive  to  God's  over- 
tures of  love.  The  I  who  wants  to  live  too  aggressively 
is  the  I  of  self-centered  love.  Barry  expresses  it  beauti- 
fully: 

Self-centeredness  or  the  will  to  power  is  the  essential 
meaning  of  sin.  The  self  seeks  to  become  its  own 
center,  and  its  inner  structure  is  thereby  disorganized; 
it  becomes  estranged  from  God,  its  true  center;  and 
it  seeks  to  use  the  world  and  other  people  simply  as 
means  to  its  own  selfish  ends.25 

Bringing  this  unregenerate  ego  into  a  readiness  to 
surrender  to  the  filial  piety  of  Jesus  is  the  internal  mis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  "The  charity  of  God  is 
poured  out  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  been 
given  to  us."  (Romans  5:5)  The  Spirit's  gift  of  love  is 
constantly  engendering  the  filial  spirit  of  Christ  in  us. 
Hence  one  of  the  most  precise  definitions  of  Christian 
vocation  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  find  is  in  Thomas' 
commentary  on  Romans  8:30  where  he  says  that  "voca- 
tion is  nothing  other  than  a  certain  prodding  of  the  mind 
whereby  the  heart  of  man  is  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  assent  to  those  things  which  faith  reveals  and  virtue 
embraces."26  At  every  moment  of  the  day,  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  is  calling  us  to  a  fuller  sharing  of  the  Christ  life. 
An  estranged  ego  is  being  brought  closer  to  the  Father 
in  the  filial  devotion   of  Jesus. 

This  necessarily  involves  dying  to  egotism.  The  human 
activity  of  Jesus  is  the  paradigm  upon  which  the  Christian 
patterns  his  worshipful  service  to  the  Father.  Father  Gille- 
man  saw  this  with  unusual  clarity  when  he  stressed  the 
primacy  of  love  in  moral  theology.  He  consequently  saw 
the  Christian  vocation   as   a  constant  summons  to  put  on 
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the  qualities  of  a  Christocentric  science.  He  discovered 
that  our  moral  science  should  be:  a)  a  doctrine  of  generous 
communion  with  others;  b)  a  moral  outlook  of  filial  de- 
votedness;  c)  a  mystique  of  life  finalized  by  death;  d)  a 
sacramental  way  of  life;  e)  a  moral  imperative  coming 
from  authority  and  community  living;  and  f)  a  moral 
doctrine  of  insistent  and  increasingly  demanding  effort.27 
The  urgency  of  this  precept  exacts  response  from  each  one 
of  us  in  keeping  with  God's  designs  upon  us.  Salvific 
love  is  uniquely  personal  to  each  one  of  us  and  we  must 
keep  on  dying  mystically  until  the  Christ  within  us  reaches 
the  fullness  of  His   stature  there. 

This  would  be  too  taxing  an  assignment  for  us  were 
we  asked  to  do  it  alone.  But  Jesus  Himself  is  the  Good 
News  of  salvation.  And  by  His  power  and  presence  in  our 
lives  we  believe  that  we  can  live  those  lives  in  a  truly 
human  way,  worthy  of  God,  because  we  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  our  Father  and  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  our  fellowmen. 

I  still  live.  The  unregenerate  I.  So  I  must  keep  on 
dying  so  that  I  can  become  my  real  self.  I  must  keep 
reaching  for  that  degree  of  self-emptying  which  enabled 
the  Apostle  to  say:  "It  is  now  no  longer  I  who  live  but 
Christ  lives  in   me." 

III.   "And  the  life  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live 
in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  ..." 

Third  Question:  How  long  will  it  last? 

We  cannot  read  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  with- 
out discovering  that  he  was  a  relentless  proponent  of 
mystic  crucifixion.  Though  the  Galatians  were  justified  by 
faith,  Paul  would  not  let  them  forget  that  they  were  living 
in  the  flesh.  Flesh  and  spirit  were  locked  in  deadly  con- 
flict.   The  works  of  the  flesh  were  deadly;  the  fruits  of  the 
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spirit  were  vitalizing.  All  who  belong  to  Christ  have 
crucified  their  flesh,  with  its  passions  and  desires.  Paul 
himself  could  glory  in  being  marked  with  the  wounds  of 
Christ  in  some  mystic  way  which  he  does  not  fully  ex- 
plain. But  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  he  was  able 
to  say  to  these  foolish  Galatians  who  seemed  bewitched 
by  the  false  guides:  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world." 
(Galatians   6:14) 

For  Paul,  mystic  crucifixion  lasts  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
He  can  live  a  life  in  the  flesh  fruitfully  only  if  the  world 
is  dead  in  his  crucified  heart.  St.  Thomas  comments  with 
mystic  insight: 

It  is  manifest  that  the  world  and  all  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world  were  dead  in  the  heart  of  Paul.  "For 
His  sake  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  and 
count  them  as  dung  that  I  may  gain  Christ .  .  ." 
(Phil.  3:8)  Therefore  he  does  not  glory  in  the  world 
nor  in  the  things  that  are  in  it.  And  this  is  what  he 
says:  Truly  I  glory  in  nothing  else  except  the  cross 
of  Christ  through  whom,  i.e.  Jesus  Crucified,  the 
world  is  crucified  to  me,  i.e.  it  is  dead  in  my  heart 
so  that  I  desire  nothing  of  it.28 

But  the  world  does  not  die  easily  in  a  man's  heart. 
As  long  as  he  lives  a  life  in  the  flesh,  he  can  be  allured 
into  doing  the  works  of  the  flesh.  Yet  no  man  can  hate 
his  own  flesh.  Hence  it  is  important  to  know  just  what 
flesh   means. 

Lately  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  a  little  book  by 
another  Protestant  scholar.  It  is  called  Flesh  and  Spirit 
and  it  is  written  by  William  Barclay  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  an  examination  of  Galatians  5:19-23  and 
is  especially  concerned  with  the  overtones  of  the  Greek 
words  used  by  Paul  in  this  passage.    Barclay  writes  point- 
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edly  of  the  extensive   meaning  of  sarx,   Paul's  word   for 
the  flesh  that  battles  against  the  spirit: 

The  flesh  stands  for  the  total   effect  upon   man   of 

his  own  sin  and  of  the  sin  of  his  fathers  and  of  the 

sin  of  all  men  who  have  gone  before  him. 

The  flesh  is  human  nature  as  it  has  become  through 

sin. 

Man's  sin,  his  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  mankind,  has, 

as  it  were,  made  him  vulnerable  to  sin.    It  has  made 

him  fall   even  when  he  knew  he  was  falling,  and 

even  when  he  did  not  want  to  fall. 

It  has  made  him  such  that  he  can  neither  avoid  the 

fascination  of  sin  nor  resist  the  power  of  sin.    The 

flesh   stands   for  human   nature   weakened,   vitiated, 

tainted  by  sin. 

The  flesh  is  man  as  he  is  apart  from  Jesus  and  His 

Spirit.129 

"The  life  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God."  We  have  already  said  that  the  first  self- 
emptying  of  God's  Word  was  in  the  incarnate  involve- 
ment of  Jesus  in  the  human  situation.  We  can  never 
measure  the  human  anguish  of  Jesus  stemming  simply 
from  His  being  an  involved  Man.  The  world  as  it  existed 
was  His  world.  It  was,  with  all  its  sins  and  scars,  the 
handiwork  of  flesh — the  work  of  His  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  heritage  of  His  family.  It  took  human  faith  to  be- 
lieve it  could  ever  have  a  future.  Humanly  speaking, 
Jesus  was  always  facing  an  unpromising  prospect  as  He 
looked  at  men  and  the  world  they  were  making. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Dominican  theolo- 
gian C.  X.  Friethoff  used  a  perfect  title  for  Mary  when  he 
called  her  the  dear  companion  of  our  Redeemer,  "alma 
socia  redemptoris  nostri."  There  must  have  been  times 
when  our  Redeemer  felt  a  human  loathing  for  His  in- 
volvement in  mankind's  deceit  and  selfishness  and  misery. 
As  dear  companion,   Mary  could   be  the  sustainer  of   His 
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human     hope    in     mankind's    ultimate    perfectibility.      But 
what  is  this  "faith  of  the  Son  of  God?" 

Once  again,  William  Barclay  has  a  kind  of  perceptive- 
ness  I  enjoy.  He  analyzes  the  usages  of  pistis — the  word 
used  by  Paul  in  our  phrase  from  Galatians  2:20.  Pistis 
means  more  than  faith;  it  also  means  faithfulness  or 
reliability  or  carefulness  in  carrying  out  a  trust.  The  faith- 
fulness of  Jesus,  His  power  to  rely  on  His  Father's  being 
with  Him,  is  a  permanent  gift  to  His  brethren  who  are 
still  struggling  in  the  flesh.  In  fact,  the  faithfulness  of 
Jesus  is  a  permanent  witness  to  the  reliability  of  His 
Father  in  keeping  His  promises.  Barclay  concludes  his 
treatment   with    a   concise    paragraph: 

Pistis  is  indeed  a  great  word.  It  describes  the  man 
on  whose  faithful  service  we  may  rely,  on  whose 
loyalty  we  may  depend,  whose  word  we  can  un- 
reservedly accept.  It  describes  the  man  in  whom 
there  is  the  unswerving  and  inflexible  fidelity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  utter  dependability  of  God.30 

With  the  assurance  of  Christ's  fidelity  as  the  guarantee 
of  our  own  capacity  to  live  in  the  flesh  with  serene  hope, 
I  come  back  again  to  the  words  of  Augustine:  "Saviour 
of  the  body  and  members  of  the  body  .  .  .  two  in  one 
passion,  and,  when  all  iniquity  shall  have  ceased,  two 
in  one  rest."  If  our  world  is  being  transfigured  by  Christ's 
power,  it  is  still  being  transfigured  very  slowly.  Calvary 
is  still  at  the  center  of  our  history  and  it  casts  its  shadow 
even  to  the  farthest  corners  of  our  redeemed  universe. 
Recently  I  tried  to  express  this  truth  by  asking  people  to 
use  their  poetic  imagination: 

Imagine  a  tiny  mound  called  Calvary  suddenly  ris- 
ing up  out  of  the  ground  and  mysteriously  transcend- 
ing  space  and  time.    The   cross  on   it  is  an   empty 
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cross.  The  Lord  of  human  history  has  long  since  been 
taken  down,  buried  in  a  grave,  and  then  raised  by 
His  Father  into  a  new  life.  He  becomes  a  vitalizing 
power  and  presence  in  every  corner  of  the  world  and 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  alive  there. 
But  still  His  sign — the  sign  of  salvation — casts  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  on  every  wall  of  the  living 
temple  of  God. 

This  is  not  just  an  exercise  of  poetic  imagination. 
This  is  the  reality  in  which  Christians  believe.  This 
is  the  cherished  secret,  always  mysterious  and  at 
times  bewildering,  which  nonetheless  enables  true 
believers  to  make  their  tensions  creative. 
We  can  never  understand  the  shadow  the  cross 
casts  on  our  lives  unless  we  understand  the  cross  it- 
self. This,  too,  calls  for  poetic  imagination.  The 
cross  is  a  sign  of  salvation  precisely  because  it  is 
a  sign  of  conflict.  It  is  a  shorthand  account  of  human 
history.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  clash  between  flesh  and 
spirit.  It  is  a  wordless  symbol  portraying  the  painful 
congruence  of  human  weakness  and  a  divine  call. 
It  is  a  letter  from  the  Lord's  own  alphabet  proclaim- 
ing the  ultimate  dimensions  of  unearthly  love.31 

How  long  will  the  cross  cast  its  shadow  on  our  earth? 
How  long  will  the  Father  of  us  all  keep  inviting  Hi» 
friends  to  mystic  crucifixion?  Perhaps  as  long  as  we  live 
in  the  flesh.  But  we  are  a  people  who  have  the  power 
to  mock  despair.  There  is  also  a  spirit  of  victory,  a  salvific 
energy,  churning  in  our  universe.  And  that  brings  us  to 
our  final  question. 

IV.   ...  "who  has  loved  me  and  delivered 
Himself  up  for  me." 

Fourth  question:  Can   I   hold  on   even  to  the  end? 

For  some  years  now,  my  favorite  prayer  of  the  as- 
sembly voiced  by  Mother  Church  in  her  liturgical  year 
has    been    the    prayer   with    which    she    enters    into    Holy 
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Week.  I  hope  the  New  Sacramentary  has  left  it  intact 
because  it  embodies  a  whole  philosophy  of  life.  This 
prayer  for  the  second  Sunday  of  Passiontide  reminds  us 
that  Christ's  flesh  gives  dignity  to  our  flesh,  His  crucifixion 
is  a  vivid  portrayal  of  our  own  call  to  holiness,  and  His 
humility  proclaims  the  law  of  our  own  creaturehood.  Then 
we  pray  that  we  may  "learn  the  lessons  of  His  patience" 
and  be  made  "partakers  of  His  resurrection."32 

The  Latin  phrases  used  in  this  petition  are  "patientiae 
ipsius  documenta"  and  "resurrectionis  consortia."  They 
invite  us  to  ponder  over  the  richness  of  the  gift  given  to 
us  by  the  Lord  who  has  loved  us  and  delivered  Himself 
up  for  us.  It  is  futile  for  us  to  try  to  reduce  them  to  a 
single  English  phrase.  They  are  geared  to  producing  in 
us  a  new  vision  of  reality.  They  tell  us  the  meaning  of 
a  redeemed  universe. 

The  "documenta  patientiae"  of  the  crucified  Christ  pro- 
claim His  entire  gospel  of  sanctified  pain.  (1  Peter  4:1-2) 
Part  of  this  gospel  is  the  good  news  that  every  penal 
evil  in  the  life  of  man  has  been  transfigured  in  Jesus 
and  has  been  given  a  new  destiny  in  the  service  of  love. 
(Rom.  8:28-39)  It  is  the  exhilarating  assurance  that  the 
beloved  of  God  is  always  in  the  Father's  hands  even 
when  being  handed  over  to  the  cross.33  It  is  the  hidden 
secret  of  a  divinely-willed  neediness  in  the  Saviour  Him- 
self which  dignifies  the  flesh  of  His  suffering  members  and 
gives  joy  to  their  mystic  crucifixion.  (Col.  1:24)  It  is  our 
Lord's  own  insistence  that  the  Mystic  Christ  will  be  dying 
on  the  cross  until  the  end  of  time  (2  Cor.  4:11)  "that 
the  world  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father."   (John  14:31  ) 

The  "consortia  resurrectionis"  of  the  triumphant  Christ 
are  the  total  assets  of  His  glorified  existence  in  our  be- 
half. (1  Cor.  3:22-23)  Our  common  destiny  with  Him 
is  already  a  many-sided  fellowship.  (Eph.  1:3-14)  We 
are  already   pledged   to   multiple   sharings   in    His   victory 
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both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  (Eph.  2:4-8)  Even  now 
gladness  of  heart  is  our  birthright.  (Col.  1:13-14)  Satan 
is  stamped  under  our  feet  with  speedy  dispatch  (Rom. 
16:20)  Death  itself  is  but  a  final  immolation  of  love  for 
the  sake  of  full  consummation  of  our  union  with  the 
Risen  Christ.  (2  Cor.  5:4-5)  Hence  we  are  called  to  be 
the  happy,  holy,  victorious  people  of  God.  ( 1  Peter 
2:5-9) 

In  an  effort  to  popularize  all  these  concepts,  I  recently 
voiced  the  opinion  that,  without  in  any  way  secularizing 
the  holiness  of  salvation,  Christians  can  say  truthfully: 
"Christ  died  and  rose  again  for  the  preservation  of  love 
and  laughter."  And  we  cannot  hold  on  to  our  Christian 
outlook  on  life  without  them.  This  is  so  because  they  are 
the  dynamics  that  keep  us  from  growing  weary  in  doing 
what  is  good.  Love  is  the  power  that  enables  us  to  work 
with  God  for  the  redemption  of  our  own  world.  Laughter 
is  the  power  to  mock  despair  when  the  spirit  of  ad- 
versity tries  its  best  to  take  hope  out  of  our  hearts. 

All  of  us  have  a  kinship  with  Cleophas  and  his  com- 
panion in  the  mood  which  had  descended  upon  them  on 
that  evening  when  they  walked  to  Emmaus.  They  needed 
to  learn  that  Christ  loved  them  and  delivered  Himself  up 
for  them.  They  were  hoping  that  He  would  be  the  one 
who  would  redeem  Israel  but  they  wanted  it  to  be  in 
keeping  with  their  own  expectations.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  word  used  by  Luke  for  the  work  of  redeem- 
ing is  the  same  verb  that  gives  us  the  participle  ho 
lutroumenos;  and  this  participle  has  been  called  "almost 
a  technical  name  of  God"  in  the  Old  Testament.34  "The 
redeeming  One"  is  a  rescuer.  And  Jesus,  our  risen  Lord, 
is  powerful  enough  to  rescue  us  from  all  the  troubles 
which  can  make  the  human  spirit  sag  under  the  weight 
of  hopelessness. 

This  power  to  mock  despair  is  the  Christian's  day-by- 
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day  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  risen  Christ.    I   tried  to 
express  this  in  these  words: 

It  is  the  genius  of  Christian  hope  to  be  invincible 
even  in  the  presence  of  menacing  threats  from 
despair.  And  laughter  is  its  God-given  ally.  Hope 
must  be  realistic  enough  to  look  at  the  world  exact- 
ly as  it  is  yet  remain  sturdy  enough  to  believe  in 
mankind's  right  to  laugh.  Every  corner  we  turn,  we 
find  human  tragedy  in  our  world.  Mankind  is  a  long 
way  from  being  "saved"  from  evil.  Yet  grimness  is 
a  social  sin  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  really 
risen  from  the  dead.35 

The  risen  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope.  Our 
optimism  is  not  built  upon  a  psychological  conditioning 
of  ourselves.  It  rests  on  a  new  ontology  communicated 
to  the  whole  cosmos  by  the  glorified  flesh  of  Jesus.  We 
live  in  a  world  on  its  way  to  transfiguration.  It  is  churn- 
ing away  at  it,  even  if  undramatically.  There  are  two 
wonderful  phrases  used  by  St.  Thomas  when  he  asks 
whether  it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead. 
He  says  it  was  necessary  "for  informing  the  life  of  the 
faithful."  This  means  more  than  communicating  informa- 
tion as  a  kind  of  knowledge.  The  risen  Christ  penetrates 
our  very  being.  He  literally  informs  us.  That  is  why 
Thomas  confidently  quotes  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans:  "Christ 
has  risen  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
so  that  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life."     (Romans  6:4) 

The  second  phrase  that  provokes  a  sense  of  victory  in 
the  believer  is  Thomas'  remark  that  the  resurrection  was 
necessary  "for  the  filling  out  of  our  salvation."  Sustain- 
ing evils  and  the  persecution  of  evildoers  for  humility's 
sake  would  not  have  been  to  make  Jesus  our  Rescurer. 
He  not  only  came  to  bring  us  deliverance  from  evil  but 
to  lead  us  into  the  possession  of  undreamed-of  good 
things — the   delights    of   our    Father's    mansions.     Rightly 
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Thomas  again  quotes  Paul:  "We  believe  in  Him  who 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our 
sins  and  rose  again  for  our  justification."  (Rom.  4:25 )36 
Consequently,  the  Christian  who  asks  himself  whether 
or  not  he  can  hold  on  even  to  the  end  has  a  right  to  feel 
the  answer  in  his  own  bones.  Human  history,  despite  its 
ups  and  downs,  its  scandalous  tolerance  of  evils,  its  con- 
tentment with  dehumanizing  conditions,  is  still  the  story 
of  an  ongoing  victory.  Jesus  has  triumphed  over  the  spirit 
of  evil  in  our  world.  And  our  victories  were  won  for 
us  long  before  we  were  born.  While  waiting  for  the 
ultimate  triumph,  we  still  have  work  to  do.  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.  put  it  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Just  as  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  presupposes  that  Jesus  lived  and  died  in 
total  fidelity  to  God,  so  the  final  transfiguration  of  the 
cosmos  presupposes  that  men  have  labored  and  suffered 
in  selfless  love."37 

Conclusion:   Only  Two   Logical   Postures 

We  have  stood  in  spirit  before  the  cross  of  Christ.  Our 
entire  reflection  has  been  in  substance  a  prayer  that  the 
God  within  us  would  give  us  the  strength  to  ask  Him  the 
right  questions.  We  have  attempted  to  hear  the  answers 
to  our  questions  by  listening  to  the  echo  of  His  presence 
in    our   own    hearts. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  this  thought: 
it  seems  to  me,  as  I  grow  older,  that  there  are  only  two 
logical  postures  a  thinking  man  can  adopt  in  the  presence 
of  Calvary's  cross  and  today's  world.  He  must  either 
be  a  true  believer  or  a  sturdy  atheist.  If  he  thinks  deep- 
ly, he  may  either  see  power  in  Calvary's  cross  and  pro- 
longed agony  in  a  world  being  reborn  or  he  may  see 
the  world  itself  as  an  absurdity  and  Calvary's  cross  a 
tantalizing    or,    worse    still,    a    cruel    illusion.     A    thinking 
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man  sees  mankind  either  as  a  Christopher  or  a  Sisyphus. 
The  true  believer,  like  Paul  Danei,  believes  that  every 
Christian  is  a  giant  with  unfulfilled  potentialities,  who  must 
become  a  Christ-bearer  by  faith,  who  must  feel  the  weight 
of  the  world's  woes,  and  who  must  nonetheless  spend 
himself  in  the  service  of  others  while  proclaiming  a  gospel 
of  joy.38  The  sturdy  atheist,  like  Camus,  looks  at  the 
world  and  finds  it  meaningless,  feels  that  he  is  a  Sisyphus 
condemned  by  the  gods  to  roll  a  massive  stone  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  only  to  face  the  recurrent  pain  of  seeing 
it  roll  down  again  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  summit. 
And  for  Sisyphus,  his  moment  of  glory  is  just  when  he 
starts  walking  back  again,  courageously  willing  to  start 
the  absurd  process  all  over  again.39 

Regrettably,  most  men  spend  their  lives  vacillating  be- 
tween the  two  logical  postures.  There  is  a  little  bit  of 
both  the  true  believer  and  the  sturdy  atheist  in  most  of 
us.  We  are  fragmented  by  doubt  and  cowardice  and 
self-pity.  Only  Jesus,  crucified  and  risen,  can  put  us 
altogether  and  make  us  whole.  Only  Jesus,  the  perfect 
worshiper  of  the  Father,  can  touch  our  spirit  and  turn 
each  one  of  us  into  a  religious  man. 

I  began  this  lecture  with  a  young  Jewish  boy's  rebuke 
to  the  Almighty  who  seemed  to  be  silent  and  powerless 
in  the  presence  of  montrous  evil.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
it  with  a  saintly  Jewish  believer's  description  of  a  re- 
ligious man.  The  words  belong  to  Abraham  Heschel  but 
the  challenge  of  them  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  Jesus: 

A  religious  man  is  a  person  who  holds  God  and 
man  in  one  thought  at  one  time,  at  all  times;  who 
suffers  in  himself  harms  done  to  others;  whose 
greatest  strength  is  love  and  the  defiance  of  despair.40 
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The  Passion  of  Christ 
as  Core-Grace 
for  the  Future 


My  first  impression  of  the  title  of  this  talk  was  that  it 
was  far  too  theologically  grandiose  for  the  kind  of  re- 
marks that  I  might  be  able  to  offer.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  indeed  to  lend  itself  to  the  kind  of  neat  trinitarian 
division  beloved  by  our  masters  of  sacred  eloquence. 
Three  points:  Passion  of  Christ,  Core-Grace,  the  Future. 
If  you  simply  take  the  latter  two  points  you  may  begin 
to  sympathize  with  my  feeling.  Books  devoted  to  the 
future  already  amount  to  a  fair-sized  library.  Paul  Bech- 
told  mentioned  some  of  them  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
future  considered  from  many  points  of  view,  psychological, 
sociological,  theological,  beginning  with  the  theology  of 
hope,  through  political  theology  to  liberation  theology; 
some  doubtless  better  than  others,  but  all  on  a  par  in 
this — I  haven't  read  them.  Grace  alone  would  be  dif- 
ficult enough,  with  the  range  of  attempts  to  express  in 
terms  close  to  modern  man's  experience  and  thinking — 
the  terms, for  example,  of  Maslow  and  Carl  Rogers — all 
that  an  older  theology  expressed  in  its  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  supernatural,  and  which  defies  sum- 
marizing. Not  to  mention  core-grace.  So  one  approach 
and  one  literary  form  was  excluded,  that  of  a  systematic 
theological  disquisition. 

But  that  kind  of  approach  was  ruled  out  quite  as  much 
by  the  occasion  and  mood  of  our  celebration  in  these 
days;  which  suggests  that  I  should  try  to  stimulate  a  re- 
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flection  that  is  as  concrete  as  possible  on  what  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ  has  meant  in  our  time,  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  which  we  have  lived  in  our  corporate  Passionist 
existence.  I  wondered  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
take  the  Council  as  a  dividing  line,  look  back  over  our 
experience  of  the  pre-Conciliar  years  and  then  think 
about  the  first  decade  of  the  post-Conciliar  era.  For  if 
we  try  to  give  a  name  to  our  experience  of  these  years 
we  might  be  able  to  call  it,  in  faith  and  with  proper 
humility,  the  Passion  of  Christ.  We  might  be  able  to  call 
the  active  power  in  the  world  we  have  lived  in,  in  the 
half-century  that  separates  our  jubilarians  from  their 
ordination  or  William  Westhoven  from  his  arrival  in 
China,  by  that  name.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  discern  a 
pattern  in  the  events  of  those  years  which  can  be  seen 
as  a  paradigm  for  the  future?  If  there  is,  then  in  naming 
that  pattern  by  that  name  we  are  taking  our  world  and 
our  future  into  our  own  hands  and  beginning  to  shape 
it. 

That  sounds  like  a  pretty  tall  order,  but  as  I  struggled 
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to  demythologize  the  title  and  translate  it  into  terms  that 
I'm  more  accustomed  to,  I  looked  for  an  approach  to  it 
in  the  kind  of  literature  I'm  more  familiar  with  and  found 
myself  falling  back  on  one  of  my  favorite  authors.  He 
addresses  himself  to  this  problem.  His  two-volume  book 
is  the  definitive  work  on  the  twenty  years  before  the 
Council  and  the  first  ten  years  after.  Admittedly  he  deals 
with  that  period  in  a  very  selective,  not  to  say  sketchy, 
way,  but  his  book  has  this  great  merit  that  it  looks  at 
the  events  very  explicitly  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
continuing  instruction  of  the  Church  on  the  implications 
of  the  mystery  central  to  its  life — the  life,  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus.  He  is  bold  enough  to  offer  his  history 
to  a  younger  generation  as  a  pardigm  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  of  the  future  because,  in  his  view,  it  is  the 
dynamism  of  the  earthly  career  of  Jesus  that  continues 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  he  can  show  the 
position  that  the  historical  Passion  of  Jesus  occupies  in 
the  picture  of  those  decades. 

I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  Saint  Luke  and  his  two- 
volume  book,  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  And  the  Council 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  which  he  pre- 
sents as  a  turning  point  in  the  Christian  community's 
recognition  of  its  own  identity,  a  peak-point  in  its  con- 
tinuing grasp  of  the  mystery  which  had  brought  it  into 
existence,  a  corporate  decision  that  determined  its  future 
so  that  its  corporate  existence  could  never  be  the  same 
again.  By  deciding  to  continue  his  story  where  the  other 
evangelists  left  off,  at  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  he  shows  that  the  mysterious  dynamic  governing 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  and  culminating  in  his  exodus 
in  Jersualem  is  still  at  work  in  the  Church  in  which  Theo- 
philus  is  called  to  minister  in  his  turn.  That  dynamic  is 
illustrated  in  the  events  of  the  twenty  years  leading  up 
to  the  Council  and  in  the  career  of  Paul  in  the  ten  years 
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that  follow  it.  Though  he  closes  his  second  volume  when 
he  has  got  Paul  to  Rome  his  book  is  really  open-ended. 
Paul's  arrival  in  the  center  of  the  empire  is  a  first  typical 
fulfillment  of  the  command  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  the  Church 
to  witness  to  him  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Some  of 
us  who  have  spent  time  there  either  studying  or  at  Gen- 
eral Chapters  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  symbol  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  but  perhaps  that  is  a  jaundiced  view  and  the 
world  has  many  ends  which  the  Church  in  all  ages  is 
constantly  seeking  out. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Luke  paints  a  picture  of  a  community  born  of  a  common 
participation  in  a  particular  series  of  events  that  began 
with  the  preaching  of  John  and  continued  until  Jesus  was 
taken  up;  a  common  conviction  that  they  shared  about 
the  events  which  they  could  express  in  a  phrase,  "God 
has  made  him  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  you 
crucified,"  and  a  common  belief  that  they  were  to  bear 
witness  to  those  events.  They  believed,  in  short,  that 
in  the  career  of  Jesus — his  life,  death  and  resurrection — 
God  had  lived  up  to  the  promises  He  had  made  to  His 
people.  They  were  united  in  their  Jewish  and  Paschal 
faith. 

They  were  a  Jewish  community.  So  far  as  they  formu- 
lated their  identity  it  was  in  Jewish  terms  drawn  from  the 
prophets  whose  promises  they  believed  had  been  ful- 
filled. Inside  Judaism  they  saw  themselves  as  the  com- 
munity of  the  outpoured  Spirit  in  terms  of  the  prophecy 
of  Joel,  eschatological  Zion  or  the  Remnant  of  the  last 
days  in  terms  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  heritage 
of  Abraham  in  terms  of  the  promise  of  Genesis,  the  new 
Qahal  in  terms  of  Deuteronomy's  picture  of  the  first  com- 
munity in  the  desert.  Implicit  in  all  this  is  the  picture  of 
a   community    inside    Judaism,    celebrating    its    entry    into 
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Cin  era  that  other  Jews  were  still  awaiting. 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  a  community  in  search  of  an 
identity  but  rather  of  one  which  is  really  making  an 
easy  assumption  of  an  identity.  They  have  no  reason 
to  think  of  themselves  in  any  other  than  Jewish  terms, 
if  they  are  to  begin  searching  for  an  identity  it  will  only 
be  under  the  impact  of  events  that  reveal  to  them  that 
what  God  is  calling  them  to  become  is  far  larger  and 
far  more  mysterious  than  can  be  contained  in  a  set  of 
neat  pigeon  holes. 

Diversity,  however,  was  built  in  from  the  beginning. 
Though  Luke's  picture  is  one  of  a  community  that  was 
entirely  Jewish,  yet  there  was  diversity  of  origins  and 
mother  tongue,  there  were  those  born  in  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem  and  those  from  outside  Palestine  in  the  Diaspo- 
ra among  the  pagans.  There  were  different  mentalities, 
different  attitudes  toward  even  the  holiest  of  Jewish  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Law,  Jersualem  the  Holy  City,  the 
Temple  and  sacrificial  worship,  the  religious  authorities 
of  Judaism.  There  were  even  different  attitudes  toward 
the  Gentiles.  After  all,  if  the  holiest  person  you  knew 
was  your  old  father  or  mother  who  had  never  set  foot  in 
Palestine  and  who  had  spent  a  life  in  fidelity  to  the  Law 
without  ever  having  shared  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple, 
who  had  communed  with  God  through  His  Word  as- 
similated in  the  local  synagogue  hardly  larger  than  a 
room,  then  you  would  remain  unimpressed  by  anything 
that  smacked  of  exaggeration  in  claims  for  the  holiness 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  or  sacrifices.  And  if  you  had 
been  a  student  in  a  university  in  a  pagan  city  you  might 
suspect  something  of  the  nobility  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
virtue  which  remained  hidden  from  a  Palestinian  Jew  who 
identified  Gentiles  most  easily  as  Roman  soldiers  of  an 
army  of  occupation,  enforcing  the  claim  of  an  alien  em- 
peror to  taxes. 
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St.  Luke  does  not  conceal  some  of  the  problems.  Not 
everything  in  that  first  community  was  perfect.  He  ex- 
plicitly states  that  there  were  instances  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  might  even  call  race,  disgrace- 
ful discrimination  in  the  daily  distribution  of  relief  to  the 
widows,  which  led  to  a  separate  organization  for  the 
Hellenist  faction  in  the  community.  Diversity,  we  see, 
gradually  leads  even  in  the  first  community  to  pluralism 
of  institutions. 

Diversity  also  led  to  domestic  debate  and  to  the  chal- 
lenging of  some  of  the  easy  assumptions,  to  the  unveil- 
ing of  presuppositions  that  otherwise  would  have  gone 
unrecognized.  Explaining  Jesus  to  one's  Jewish  brethren 
may  remain  a  presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  perfect  Jew, 
the  perfect  observer  of  the  Law  or  respecter  of  the  Tem- 
ple. But  there  was  diversity  enough  to  prevent  this  from 
becoming  the  only  authorized  presentation.  There  were 
those  who  insisted  that  if  you  were  to  talk  to  Jesus  as 
the  perfect  observer  or  fulfiller  of  the  Law  you  should 
devote  equal  time  to  those  occasions  on  which  Jesus  had 
disobeyed  the  Law  and  the  religious  authorities  and  you 
should  recall  plainly  those  elements  in  his  teaching  about 
the  Temple  that  showed  its  transitoriness.  There  was 
this  kind  of  tension  in  the  community's  teaching  and  it 
was  a  necessary  condition  for  growth. 

The  major  issue  of  the  pre-conciliar  years  was  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  terms  on  which  they  should  be  admitted. 
It  was  this  issue  that  was  the  real  crisis  of  identity  and 
we  should  appreciate  its  complexity  and  importance,  and 
the  logic  of  the  two  parties  in  the  debate. 

There  were  those  who  understandably  placed  the 
emphasis  on  the  past.  They  were  concerned  about  what 
seemed  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  deposit  of  faith.  To 
whom    were    the     promises     made?      To    God's     people, 
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descendants  of  Abraham.  However  generously  you  felt 
towards  the  pagans,  their  argument  went,  the  promises 
were  not  made  to  them  so  who  are  we  to  offer  what  our 
faith  tells  us  were  good  things  promised  to  the  Jews,  to 
people  who  are  not  Jews?  We  have  no  problem  in  offer- 
ing them  admission  to  our  Jewish  community  so  that  they 
can  share  with  us;  our  people  have  always  welcomed 
those  who  have  accepted  the  Law  and  found  a  place  for 
them  in  our  community.  This  is  surely  the  clearest  de- 
mand of  our  faith,  let  alone  of  fidelity  to  those  who 
mediated  it  to  us,  to  our  forebears  who  died  in  per- 
secution to  maintain  it,  to  hosts  of  men  and  women  in 
the  past  who  became  saints  by  their  faithful  observance 
of  that  Holy  Rule. 

These  arguments  must  have  seemed  paralyzingly  con- 
clusive except  for  what  were  clear  signs  of  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit  they  themselves  had  received  in  the  new  in- 
itiatives of  some  members  of  the  community.  In  Samaria, 
Caesarea,  Judaea  and  finally  Antioch  they  were  obliged 
to  recognize  the  work  of  the  Spirit  they  had  received  at 
Pentecost  in  Jerusalem.  A  startled  community  in  Jerusalem 
sent  apostolic  visitors  to  ensure  that  what  was  happening 
in  those  other  places  was  in  conformity  with  their  own 
experience.  Missionary  activity  was  accompanied  by  a 
return  to  the  sources;  proponents  of  the  new  approach  in 
the  community's  memory  for  episodes  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  justify  the  mission  to  the  pagans.  For  this  much 
was  clear,  despite  the  limitation  of  his  mission  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  to  the  neglected  and  nonrespectable  that 
he  had  gone  among  his  own  people,  to  publicans  and 
sinners  and  for  precisely  this  that  he  had  been  criticized. 
And  there  were  a  handful  of  Gentiles  who  had  crossed  his 
path — the  centurion,  the  Gentile  woman — to  whom  he 
had  not  denied  the  benefits  of  the  Kingdom  present  in 
his  person  and  work.    In  fact  he  was  on  record  as  having 
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said   of  a   pagan   that   he   had   not   found   such   faith   in 
Israel. 

Fidelity  to  the  past  was  important,  but  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  the  entirely  new  situation  in  which 
they  were  living.  The  times  had  been  changed  by  Jesus' 
death  and  resurrection.  Have  we  sufficiently  appreciated 
the  newness  of  the  faith  that  we  profess,  of  the  new  re- 
lationship to  God  and  men  that  Jesus  has  entered  in  the 
Resurrection?  We  have  been  proclaiming  since  Pentecost 
that  "God  has  made  him  Lord  and  Christ,"  that  "in  no 
other  name  is  there  salvation."  Surely  that  means  that 
every  man  who  enters  into  relationship  with  Jesus  through 
faith  is  saved,  and  saved,  not  by  observance  of  the  Law 
but  by  the  God  who  comes  to  meet  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  Risen  Lord.  Is  this  not  implicit  in  the  faith  we 
have  come  to  profess  since  Pentecost?  Are  we  not  simply 
being  forced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  draw  its  full  implica- 
tions? 

Slowly  the  issue  was  forced.  And  issues  are  forced  by 
persons,  by  men  or  women  who  look  like  non-conformists, 
like  boat-rockers.  The  early  Church  had  all  it  needed. 
The  Hellenists,  who  forced  the  issue  of  a  more  repre- 
sentative relief  organization,  who  first  felt  the  brunt  of 
persecution,  who  were  first  to  try  the  unheard-of  mis- 
sionary approach  to  all  and  sundry.  Stephen,  whose 
fiery  anti-Temple  diatribe  must  have  frightened  the  rest 
of  the  community  nearly  to  death,  and  who  followed  his 
Master  so  closely  in  his  death.  Paul,  originally  the  most 
traditional  of  Jews,  who  was  the  man  most  responsible 
for  forcing  the  issue  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  community  and  the  position  of  the  Law,  and  who  was 
not  beyond  correcting  the  Pope  of  the  time  for  his  in- 
consistency. Reading  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Corinthians  is  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  controversy  that 
he  left  in  his  wake,  the  kind  of  criticism  and  calumny  his 
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opponents  indulged  in,  and  the  atmosphere  of  those  pre- 
conciliar  years. 

We  should  realize,  too,  the  part  played  by  traditional 
Jewish  Christians  like  James  and  many  members  of  the 
Jerusalem  church,  who  did  not,  so  to  speak,  take  a  trick 
in  those  decades,  who  came  to  accept  the  justice  of  the 
position  of  men  like  Paul,  who  accepted  the  Gentiles  into 
the  community  but  saw  no  reason  for  abandoning  their 
own  hallowed,  traditional  Jewish  forms  of  piety  in  their 
own  lives. 

Luke  presents  what  has  usually  been  called  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  as  an  authoritative,  official  decision 
settling  the  issue  after  years  of  discussion  and  argument 
in  the  community.  The  first  and  greatest  crisis  of  identity 
of  the  community  is  resolved  with:  "It  has  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  .  .  ."  We  can  read  something 
of  the  harsher  human  realities  of  the  pre-conciliar  years 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  or  the  Corinthian  cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  strug- 
gles, the  frustration,  fear  and  bewilderment  of  many 
members  of  different  communities  of  that  period,  and  the 
test  to  which  that  decision  put  many  men  who  were  deep- 
ly attached  to  the  Law  and  their  Jewish  faith. 

As  for  the  first  post-conciliar  decade,  Luke  concentrates 
on  the  progress  of  the  mission,  on  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
at  work  in  the  spreading  of  the  mission.  Paul's  own  let- 
ters complete  the  picture  of  this  period.  We  can  see  him 
confronting  a  new  series  of  problems,  some  of  them  due 
to  his  previous  success.  He  had  struggled  with  the  legal- 
ism of  advocates  of  the  necessity  of  the  Law;  now  in 
Corinth  he  is  confronted  by  the  opposite  problem  of  an- 
tinomianism.  He  must  point  out,  to  men  whom  he  had 
catchechized  only  too  well  on  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
man,  that  liberty  is  not  the  ultimate  Christian  attitude, 
that  the  ultimate  is  charity.    To   men   convinced  only  too 
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well  of  the  centrality  of  the  Resurrection  he  must  show 
the  position  of  the  Crucified  Christ  and  the  importance  of 
his  suffering  and  death. 

His  letters  show  Paul  accepting  his  responsibility  for  a 
situation  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 
We  see  this  in  particular  in  his  concern  for  intra-ecclesial 
ecumenism.  The  success  of  the  mission  to  the  pagans  had 
brought  about  a  situation  in  which  the  traditionally  Jew- 
ish Christians  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  were  in  a 
dwindling  minority  and  made  it  only  too  possible  that 
the  community  would  split  into  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile 
church,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  practical  details 
of  the  collection  which  he  organized  among  the  Gentile 
churches  as  a  tangible  reminder  of  brotherhood  and  com- 
munion with  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

Luke,  of  course,  enjoyed  one  enormous  advantage.  He 
was  writing  twenty  years  after  his  story  stopped;  he 
looked  back  over  fifty  years  to  its  beginning.  He  was 
surveying  fifty  years  of  history  whose  outcome  he  knew. 
Times  had  changed  even  more  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Paul  was  dead  these  fifteen  years  and  it  was  very  clear 
now  how  much  his  work  had  meant.  It  was  not  nearly 
so  clear  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  actual  battles.  The 
churches  in  different  localities  had  had  to  face  up  to  new 
situations,  to  develop  the  kind  of  organization  and  in- 
stitutions that  suited  them  best;  there  was  a  considerable 
pluralism  of  thinking  and  institutional  forms.  As  for  the 
Temple,  well,  there  had  been  no  Temple  these  last  ten 
years.  Stephen  had  frightened  our  people  nearly  to 
death.  He  had  seemed  so  radical  an  extremist  in  what 
he  said  about  the  Temple,  but  time  had  shown  that  he 
had  realized  some  of  the  implications  of  our  faith  long 
before  the  rest  of  us. 

And  as  for  the  future,  well,  in  those  early  days  we 
didn't  even   think   we   had   one;   the   Parousia    seemed   to 
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be  just  around  the  corner.  Who  knows,  Theophilus,  We 
might  go  on  for  a  thousand  years,  two  thousand  per- 
haps— we  just  don't  know.  You  live  in  a  different  world, 
Theophilus,  but  this  much  is  sure:  The  same  dynamism 
governs  our  community  now  as  has  from  the  start  and 
that  same  dynamic  will  continue  in  whatever  future  we 
have. 

Let  us  look  back  over  the  process  by  which  our  com- 
munity started  on  the  voyage  of  continuing  discovery  of 
its  own  identity  and  the  dynamism  of  its  life.  It  was  not 
done  by  establishing  a  think-tank  of  theologians,  but 
by  the  actual  daily  experience  of  prayer,  worship,  the 
new  realities  of  the  mission,  the  experience  of  its  daily 
relationships  with  the  world.  New  situations  force  men 
back  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  seek  for  the  light 
God  gives  there  on  the  way  He  acts  among  us;  to  prayer, 
to  experiments  and  apostolic  initiatives.  The  Church  must 
always  remain  a  mystery,  even  to  itself;  it  is  continually 
discovering  the  implications  of  its  Paschal  faith,  of  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery  we  call  the  Resurrection.  It  is 
constantly  experiencing  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  by  its  nature  that  activity  is  unexpected,  it  cannot  be 
anticipated,   it  is  renewing  and   innovating. 

The  process  is  a  continuing  shedding  of  what  seem  to 
be  most  logical  inferences  of  its  faith,  sloughing  off  all 
kinds  of  "shoulds"  and  expectations  men  have  as  to  the 
way  in  which  God  will  work.  The  logic  of  faith  is 
mysterious.  Time  after  time  the  "shoulds,"  "oughts"  and 
"musts"  that  men  assume  to  be  inexorable  deductions 
from  its  faith  are  revealed  as  very  humanly  limited,  time- 
conditioned,  culture-conditioned.  Constantly  the  Church 
is  brought  to  appreciate  the  insufficiency  of  human  in- 
stitutions, necessary  wine  skins  perhaps,  but  none  of 
them  capable  of  containing  the  dynamism,  the  effer- 
vescence  of   the   Spirit's    activity.     It    is   constantly    being 
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forced  to  try  new  ways,  to  move  towards  an  increasing, 
deepening  disposition  to  openness  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  a  greater  willingness  to  divest  itself  of  what  seemed 
the  most  natural  and  even  its  holiest  expectations,  and 
especially  a  refusal  of  any  tendency  to  absolutize  either 
the  present  or  the  past.  As  has  been  said  "The  Church 
is  always  in  search  of  a  metaphysic  and  never  able  to 
rest  in  one,"  and  as  much  is  true  of  its  institutions. 

Well,  Theophilus,  where  did  it  all  really  start — at  the 
Resurrection?  No,  you  need  to  go  further  back,  back  to 
the  total  human  experience  of  the  one  man,  Jesus.  What 
has  been  driving  our  community  every  since  is  simply  an 
overflow  of  the  driving  force  in  his  life.  What  has  guided 
our  community  these  last  fifty  years,  in  its  community  life, 
its  prayer,  its  apostolate,  in  the  critical  decisions  it  took 
that  really  determined  its  own  identity — that  guiding 
power  was  revealed  in  the  life,  prayer,  human  joy,  the 
apostolic  decisions  by  which  Jesus  accepted  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  vocation  and  mission  God  called  him  to. 
Peter  gave  utterance  to  a  true  faith  when  he  called  him 
"the  Christ  of  God,"  but  he  tried  to  thrust  his  expecta- 
tions onto  Jesus.  Jesus  had  to  find  out  for  himself  what 
his  own  "should"  actually  was.  Other  people  had  plenty 
of  "shoulds,"  "oughts"  and  "musts"  that  they  expected 
of  him,  but  he  experienced  for  himself  the  way  God's 
Son  "should"  respond  to  the  Father.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
us,  Jesus  discovered  that  "should"  gradually.  God  only 
revealed  it  to  him  finally  on  the  Cross.  He  certainly 
pondered  the  Scriptures,  reflected  on  the  events  of  his 
own  life  to  see  what  they  said  about  being  the  Son  of 
God,  but  the  last  word  during  his  earthly  life  was  spoken 
to  him  only  in  his  death.  You  can  see  it  in  his  last  voyage 
to  Jerusalem.  Jesus  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in  fidelity  to 
the  mysterious  vocation  of  his  Father  that  was  going  to 
lead   him   to  death   and   beyond.     He  would   turn   around 
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to  the  disciples  following  and  tell  them  what  it  really 
meant  to  follow  him  to  Jerusalem.  He  spelled  out  the 
dynamic  of  his  own  life.  He  explained  the  basic  "should" 
or  "must"  that  governed  it,  but  they  needed  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Risen  Christ  to  acquire  the  final  in- 
sight they  required  to  assume  their  solidarity  with  him 
in   his  continuing  mission. 

If  our  topic  "The  Passion  of  Christ  as  Core-Grace  for 
the  Future"  means  anything  it  certainly  means  this:  What- 
ever cultural,  environmental,  institutional  changes  the 
future  holds  (and  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  changes 
immensely  vaster  than  we  at  present  conceive)  the  cen- 
tral realities  of  human  existence  and  clearly  of  our  com- 
munity life  remain  stamped  with  the  charcateristics  of  the 
experience  of  one  man,  Jesus,  who  lived  and  lives  that 
life  to  the  full.  Those  central  realities — human  love,  com- 
munication, community  building,  change,  suffering,  death 
— remain  for  all  time  channels  through  which  the  risen 
Jesus  communicates  the  mystery  of  his  person  and  God's 
purpose  to  men  and  to  the  community  he  called  into 
being. 

We  have  heard  a  summary  of  what  Luke  has  to  say 
about  the  experience  of  his  community.  He  shows  that  it 
is  all  the  time  learning  in  its  life  the  implications  of  its 
solidarity  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  as  he  charts 
the  progress  of  his  people  over  several  decades  of  crucial 
change.  Does  this  not  give  us  a  name  by  which  we  can 
name  our  community's  experience  of  the  last  10,  20,  30, 
50  years?  May  we  not  call  it  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the 
mystery  of  our  solidarity  with  a  suffering  Jesus?  Not  in 
any  monopolistic  sense,  only  too  aware  that  there  is 
much  in  our  individual  and  corporate  history  which  can 
and  should  be  called  sin,  but  with  serenity  and  firm  faith, 
even  the  boldness  that  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
cognizing   the   tenderness   of  the   Father   in    those   painful 
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moments  in  which  our  sinful  divisions  have  been  brought 
to  the  surface  and  to  some  extent  overcome,  and  in  the 
unsuspected,  unexpected,  renewing  energy  at  work  in 
our  midst.  For  the  extent  that  we  have  learned  to  call 
that  experience  by  that  name,  then  the  Risen  Lord  had 
opened  our  eyes  and  placed  in  our  hands  the  key  to  our 
corporate  future  and  the  re-making  of  our  community 
life  and  our  institutions.  He  has  more  lessons  to  teach 
us  about  our  solidarity  with  him  wherever  his  Passion  con- 
tinues, whether  inside  our  communities  or  outside  them, 
but  to  be  able  to  call  them  by  that  name  is  to  have  per- 
mitted him  to  recognize  his  presence,  that  of  a  Risen  Lord 
who  is  identical  with  the  Crucified  Christ. 

There  is  much  in  the  last  decade  that  has  bewildered 
us.  It  is  not  difficult,  surely,  to  recognize  ourselves  in  the 
two  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  offering  a  litany  of 
our  shattered  hopes  to  a  Risen  Lord  present  to  us  in  one 
of  his  many  incognitos  on  our  pilgrimage.  Must  we  not 
own  up  to  moments  of  despondency  or  a  sense  of  near 
panic  as  we  found  that  what  "we  had  hoped,"  what  we 
judged  "should"  have  been,  even  thought  was  implied 
in  the  Lord's  promise  to  His  People,  had  dissolved  before 
the  onslaught  of  reality. 

We  had  hoped — how  many  things  we  had  hoped. 
Those  hopes  seemed  well  founded.  They  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. 

But  didn't  those  hopes  mask  considerably  more  human 
assumptions?  Wasn't  the  security  we  thought  we  en- 
joyed in  flourishing  communities  and  the  respect  of  our 
people  tinged  with  a  complacency  that  was  all  too 
human?  Haven't  our  reverses  taught  us  anew  the  lesson 
of  the  Scriptures — that  we  share  in  the  mission  of  a 
Christ  whose  "must"  was  one  of  suffering  and  death  to 
enter  into  his  glory,  that  "we  must  experience  many  hard- 
ships  before  we  enter  the   kingdom   of  God."     It's   been 
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a  hard  lesson  to  learn  how  far  we  were  imposing  our 
"shoulds"  on  God,  and  to  learn  openness  and  acceptance 
of  what  is  rather  than  what  "ought"  to  be. 

Enough  of  moralization.  What  I  set  out  to  offer  was 
a  "word  of  encouragement"  such  as  that  offered  by  Paul 
and  Silas  in  Philippi  where  "they  saw  all  the  brothers 
and  gave  them  some  encouragement  and  then  they  left," 
or  like  Barnabas  at  Antioch  where  "he  could  see  for  him- 
self that  God  had  given  grace,  and  this  pleased  him,  and 
he  urged  them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord  with  heart- 
felt devotion,"  or  again  like  Paul  at  Miletus  where  "after 
speaking  words  of  encouragement  to  them,  he  said  good- 
bye and  set  out  for  Macedonia."  It  seems  to  me,  my 
brothers  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  that  in  these  recent  years 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  have  been  abounding  among  you. 
I  hope  his  comfort  will  do  likewise.  In  due  course,  I  hope, 
your  representatives  will  come  over  to  Macedonia  to  help 
us.    We  need  it,  too. 


m&M  .— i | 
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PAUL  M.  MADDEN,  C.P. 


Homily:  Votive  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 


In  a  few  moments  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  my  dear 
brothers,  together  we  will  pray:  "Grant  that  we  who  are 
nourished  by  his  body  and  blood  may  be  filled  with  his 
Holy  Spirit  and   become  one   body,  one  spirit  in   Christ." 

"Grant  that  we  may  be  filled  with  his  Holy  Spirit." 
We  look  forward,  then,  to  the  communion  service  of  our 
liturgy  this  afternoon  as  a  Pentecostal  happening  when  as 
Gospel  Community  and  Christian  Persons  we  will  be  fiUed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Filling  us  with  the  Spirit  is,  as  you 
know,  the  crowning  function  of  Jesus  in  our  regard,  as 
intimated  by  the  Baptist:  "I  baptize  with  water:  he  will 
baptize  you  with  the  Spirit."  (Lk.  3:16)  As  confirmed  by 
Jesus  in  the  Supper  Room:  "It  is  expedient  for  you  that 
I  go  because  if  I  do  not  go  the  Spirit  cannot  come,  but  if 
I  go  I  will  send  him  to  you."     (Jn.  16:7) 

The  Spirit  whom  Jesus  has  promised  to  send  and  for 
whose  outpouring  we  pray  in  the  Canon  is  his  own  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  by  which  he  was  sanctified  in  Mary's  womb,  the 
Spirit  which  possessed  Him  throughout  his  life,  the  Spirit 
with  which  he  yearns  to  fill  us  this  afternoon.  "If  any- 
one thirsts  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink:  now  he  said 
this  about  the  Spirit."  (Jn.  7:37-39)  As  it  is  His  own 
Spirit  Jesus  will  pour  out  upon  us,  the  functions  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  regard  are  identical  with  those  the  Spirit 
exercised  in  Jesus.  And  the  first  function  he  exercised  in 
Jesus,  as  we  have  just  heard  in  the  gospel  reading,  was 
to  sanctify  him. 

"The   Holy   Spirit   shall   come   upon   you,    therefore   the 
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child  to  be  born  of  you  shall  be  called  holy."  (Lk.  1:35) 
In  what,  though,  you  might  well  ask,  consists  holiness 
for  Jesus?  In  nothing  other  than  in  living  out  in  human 
flesh  and  frailty  His  divine  Sonship.  "Therefore  the  child 
shall  be  called  Holy,  the  Son  of  God."     (Lk.  1:35) 

And  the  same  Spirit  is  about  to  descend  upon  us;  as  with 
Jesus  His  first  function  is  to  sanctify  us  as  Paul  indicates  to 
the  Thessalonians:  "God  chose  you  from  the  begnining  that 
you  should  be  saved  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  (2  Thess.  2:13)  And  this  sanctifying  power 
is  none  other  than  helping  us  in  our  human  flesh  and 
frailty  conform  to  our  divine  sonship:  "He  predestined  us 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  son."     (Rom.  8:29) 

It  is  through  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  our  baptism  that 
we  have  become  God's  sons.  "He  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of 
his  son  into  our  hearts  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father." 
(Gal.  4:6)  But  the  Spirit  not  only  effects  sonship.  His 
further  function  is  to  bring  us  to  an  awareness,  an  ever- 
deepening  and  habitual  consciousness  that  we  are  God's 
sons.  This  is  the  Spirit's  ardent  desire  in  our  regard  and 
we  must  dispose  ourselves  for  his  action.  We  must  listen 
to  His  message  of  our  sonship  in  the  manifold  mani- 
festation of  life's  providential  unfolding,  in  our  day-to- 
day  practical   associations,   in   our  prayerful   pondering. 

We  must  listen  not  only  with  our  ears  and  heart.  We 
must  open  up  the  depths  of  our  awareness  in  prayer,  in 
recollection,  now  to  His  whispered  word,  now  to  His  com- 
munication "too  deep  for  words"  (Cfr.  Rom.  8:26)  "the 
spirit  giving  testimony  to  our  spirit  that  we  are  God's 
sons"  (Rom.  8:16)  that  we  are  members  of  a  Trinitarian 
Family  and  being  members  of  God's  own  family  that  we 
are  brothers. 

This  is  the  basis  of  our  brotherhood,  that  each  of  us  is 
God's  son.  Only  in  the  measure  that  we  allow  the  Spirit 
to   awaken    deeply  within    us   in   faith    our   sense   of   son- 
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ship  can  he  foster  realization  in  genuine  love  of  our 
brotherhood.  As  source,  then,  and  culmination  of  our  lov- 
ing fellowship  do  we  long  for  the  Spirit  whom  Jesus  will 
communicate  to  us  this  afternoon  as  he  nourishes  our 
community  and  each  of  us  its  members  with  his  Body  and 
Blood. 

Today,  moreover,  the  Spirit  who  has  brought  us  here — 
it  is  He  who  inspired  the  idea  and  who  has  brought  to 
fulfillment  this  first  assembly  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
our  Congregation — would  remind  us  of  a  unique  kinship 
which  is  ours  within  the  family  of  God's  children.  Through 
the  personal  call  of  the  Spirit,  "Before  I  formed  you  in 
the  womb  I  knew  you,  and  before  you  were  born  I  con- 
secrated you,"  (Jer.  1:5)  we  have,  out  of  all  the  sons 
of  men,  been  chosen  "to  know  the  fellowship  of  his  suf- 
ferings, becoming  like  him  in  his  death"  in  the  spirit  of 
our  father,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  The  Spirit  who  has 
brought  us  here,  my  dear  brothers,  would  have  us  plumb 
the  depths,  realize  and  relish,  as  never  before,  with  faith 
and  love,  with  joy  and  thankfulness  our  oneness,  our 
identity  in  our  Passionist  Brotherhood. 

In  your  name,  then,  I  ask  Jesus  that  in  his  outpouring 
upon  us  of  His  Spirit  this  afternoon  we  may  in  faith  ap- 
preciate our  Christian  and  Passionist  identity,  in  love  em- 
brace one   another  as    brothers   and    in    joyful    experience 
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of  our  brotherhood,  "filled  with  his  spirit  address  one 
another,  singing  and  making  melody  with  all  our  heart 
to  God  our  Father."  (Cfr.  Eph.  5:18-19)  Grant  that  we, 
your  Passionists,  who  are  nourished  by  your  body  and 
blood,  may  this  afternoon  be  filled,  be  overwhelmed  with 
your  spirit  that  in  these  days  of  our  Assambly  and  in  all 
our  days  ahead  we  may  be  one  Body,  one  Spirit,  in  Christ. 

VINCENT  GIEGERICH,  C.P. 


Homily: 

Mass  of  Reconciliation 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Assembly?  What  are  we 
doing  together?  I  have  found  something  of  an  answer  to 
these  questions  in  the  words  of  Tevye  to  his  wife  Golde 
in   the  musical   "Fiddler  on   the  Roof": 


Tevye: 
Golde: 
T: 
G: 


T: 

G: 

T: 

G: 

T: 

G: 


Do  you   love  me? 

Do  I  what? 

Do  you  love  me? 

Do  I  love  you?    When  our  daughter's  getting 

married    and    there's    trouble    in    the    town? 

You're    upset,    you're   worn    out.     Go    inside. 

Go   lie  down.    Maybe  it's  indigestion! 

Golde,    I'm   asking   you   a   question.     Do  you 

love    me? 

You're  a  fool! 

I   know.     But  do  you   love  me? 

Do  I   love  you? 

Well? 

For     25     years     I've    washed     your     clothes, 

cooked    your    meals,     cleaned    your     house, 
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given  you  children,  milked  the  cow.  After 
25    years   why   talk    about    love    right   now? 

T:  Golde,  the  first  time  I   met  you  was  on  our 

wedding  day.    I  was  scared. 

G:  I  was  shy. 

T:  I  was  nervous. 

G:  So  was  I! 

T:  But    my    father    and    my    mother    said    we'd 

learn  to  love  each  other.  And  now  I'm  ask- 
ing, Golde:  Do  you   love  me? 

G:  I'm  your  wife. 

T:  I  know.    But  do  you  love  me? 

G:  Do  I  love  him? 

T:  Well? 

G:  For  25  years  I've  lived  with  him,  fought  with 

him,  starved  with  him.  25  years  my  bed  is 
his.    If  that's  not  love,  what  is? 

T:  Then  you   love  me? 

G:  I  suppose  I  do. 

T:  And  I  suppose  I  love  you,  too! 

Both:  It  doesn't  change  a  thing.  But  even  so,  after 
25  years  it's   nice  to   know! 

After  many  years  together,  sharing  the  same  roof,  the 
same  work,  the  same  food — having  prayed  together, 
worried  together,  fought  together — we  now  turn  to  one 
another  and  ask  that  most  basic  of  all  questions:  "Do 
you  really  love  me?" 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  For  we  are  more  than 
merely  human  lovers,  more  even  than  husband  and  wife 
to  each  other.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  Jesus  in  our 
brothers  who  asks  "Do  you  love  me?"  And  each  of  us 
is  Simon  Peter,  knowing  in  our  hearts  that  we  have  not 
always  loved  enough,  and  that  many  times  we  have  not 
loved  at  all! 

And  so  it  is  a  very  real  dimension  of  our  love  to  have 
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to  say:  "I'm  sorry!  Sorry  for  my  petty  jealousies,  for  my 
unwillingness  to  understand.  Sorry  for  my  eagerness  to 
criticize  and  condemn,  sorry  for  the  ease  with  which  I 
have  categorized  you,  sorry  for  not  letting  you  be  your- 
self. Sorry  for  the  time  I  let  you  down,  for  the  times  I 
even  betrayed  you.  Sorry,  for  all  the  times  I  have  broken 
your  heart!  I  ask  you  only  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all, 
I  do  love  you.  I  count  on  you  to  forgive,  because  I 
really  believe  that  you  love  me,  too." 

But  true  reconciliation  is  more  than  saying:  "I'm  sorry." 
If  we  truly  love,  we  must  feed  those  lambs  and  those 
sheep!  We  must  be  willing  to  spend  ourselves,  our  time, 
and  our  energies  in  a  ministry  of  support  to  one  another. 
We  must  reach  out  in  the  sincere  effort  to  understand  and 
respect  one  another.  We  must  be  willing  to  speak  to 
one  another,  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  And  even — do 
we  dare  think  of  this? — we  must  be  willing  to  turn  the 
other  cheek,  walk  the  extra  mile,  give  our  shirt  as  well 
as  our  coat.  We  must  be  ready  to  lay  down  our  life  for 
one  another,  and  for  the  brotherhood.  Because  to  love 
means  stretching  out  our  hands,  being  tied  fast  and  car- 
ried off  where  we  did  not  want  to  go. 

In  conclusion  let  me  share  with  you  some  words  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  on  reconciliation  during  this  Holy  Year: 

We  must  be  convinced  that  we  can  and  must  talk  to 
everyone.  We  must  construct  great  harmony  around 
us,  great  reconciliation.  The  propitious  moment  has 
come  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you:  look,  a  period,  a 
moment,  is  approaching  that  is  really  favorable.  It 
is  perhaps  the  moment  that  will  decide  our  personal 
fate  and  our  eternal  destiny — a  moment  of  supreme 
responsibility,  of  supreme  good  fortune  if  we  seize  it, 
of  supreme  misfortune  if  it  should  chance  to  pass  un- 
noticed or  find  us  deaf  to  its  message. 

My  brothers,  let  us  be  reconciled  today  in  the  blood 
of  Him  who  loves  us  all. 
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Homily:  Memorial  Mass 


It  is  almost  too  obvious  to  say  that  we  live  nowadays 
in  an  existentialist  climate  of  the  mind.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  the  "now" — the  immediate  experience.  In  the  ac- 
celerated pace  of  change,  we  are  told  that  the  current 
of  time  in  which  we  stand  has  become  so  swift  that  even 
the  immediate  past  is  already  far  downstream  of  us. 
Books  and  articles  published  only  a  year  ago  are  already 
considered  out  of  date,  and  outdated  has  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  irrelevant.  Some  may  feel  that  we  have 
moved  beyond  our  past  and  that  it  has  little  of  value 
to  offer  us. 

But  there  is  a  price  we  pay  if,  too  hastily,  we  let  loose 
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of  our  past.  We  jeopardize  our  sense  of  continuity,  our 
proud  awareness  whence  we  have  come  and  who  we 
are.  We  stand  isolated  in  the  momentary  now — with  no 
security  of  rootedness,  no  anchoring  tap  root  to  lend 
stability  and  give  assurance  of  permanence  amid  so  much 
and  so  rapid  change. 

Every  man,  to  live  humanly,  has  need  of  his  memories. 
To  be  deprived  of  them  is  to  become  a  psychic  amputee, 
an  amnesiac  crippled  because  he  has  been  cut  off  from 
his  past;  and  losing  his  memories,  he  has  lost  his  identity 
and  the  personal  meaning  of  his  life.  Father  Anthony 
Padovano  puts  it  this  way:  "Memory  is  the  context  of 
meaning.  Memory  is  oftentimes  the  difference  between 
life  and  death,  between  hope  and  despair,  between 
strength  for  another  day  and  surrender  to  crippling  dis- 
couragement." 

If  remembering  is  an  essential  human  need,  the  wish 
to  be  remembered  is  equally  a  part  of  living  humanly,  an 
instinct  so  deeply  ingrained  as  to  be  a  dimension  of  the 
will-to-live  itself.  To  be  remembered — it  is  a  kind  of 
immortality  to  which  even  the  unbeliever  aspires.  No 
one  wants  to  be  forgotten;  it  is  the  bitterest  prospect  of 
death.  To  die  and  to  be  forgotten  is  doubly  to  die.  Con- 
trariwise, to  have  one's  name  spoken  with  grateful  re- 
spect and  vivid  memory  is,  quite  literally,  to  be  recalled, 
called  back  into  life — a  reaching  across  the  barrier  of 
death  to  draw  us  from  the  darkness  of  being  forgotten, 
into  the  living   light  of  being   remembered. 

We  need  to  remember;  we  need  to  be  remembered.  If 
this  be  true  of  the  individual,  it  is  just  as  true  of  such  a 
corporate  person  as  a  religious  community.  We  need  to 
be  continually  rediscovering  ourselves  within  the  context 
of  our  corporate  past.  Our  common  memories  give  us 
our  stability,  our  sense  of  lastingness,  amid  so  much  that 
is  transient.    Without  making  ourselves  prisoners  of  tradi- 
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tion  we  need  to  be  aware,  not  only  of  our  vision  of  the 
future,  but  of  our  debt  to  our  past.  And  our  very  re- 
membering is  itself  part  payment  of  that  debt. 

When,  as  a  community,  we  come  to  review  our  signi- 
ficant memories,  it  is  not  really  a  remembering  so  long 
as  we  content  ourselves  with  generalities — "our  past," 
"our  Passionist  heritage,"  even  "our  deceased  brothers." 
No,  real  remembering  is  always  specific,  not  a  faceless 
crowd,  but  sharp,  personal  images;  individual  men,  their 
names,  and  the  faces  that  match  the  names,  even  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  and  what  they  were  like  and  what 
they  did  among  us. 

A  memorial  liturgy  is  just  such  a  remembering,  and  so 
it  cannot  be  anonymous.  The  men  who  make  up  our 
past  deserve  to  be  named  here — everyone  of  them — a 
calling  out  of  our  Holy  Cross  diptychs  in  this  eucharistic 
assembly  of  our  province.  We  are  saying,  here,  that  they 
are  a  part  of  our  Assembly.  We  must  individualize  our 
memories  and  bring  our  past  into  our  present  and  give 
it  life.    And   so,  we  remember  them   by   name. 

(The  calling  of  the  roll.  .  .  .) 

As  we  listened  to  their  names  and  welcomed  them  into 
our  Assembly,  perhaps  you  shared  with  me  this  common 
experience.  I  felt  almost  as  I  did  when  we  came  to- 
gether on  Sunday  evening.  I  felt  suddenly  surrounded  by 
familiar  faces — almost  overwhelmed  with  remembered 
names,  and  with  so  many  associations  out  of  the  past. 
For  many  of  us,  as  the  names  were  called  out,  almost 
every  one  of  them  summoned  up  its  specific  memory — 
from  the  longest  gone,  Father  Philip  Hughes  whose 
weathered  stone  stands  in  Union  City  cemetery,  to  Theo- 
phane  Gescavitz  whose  grave  is  not  yet  green  in  Chicago, 
and  all   186  in  between.    For  me,  as  for  you,  there  were 
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names  I  waited  for — and  other  names  freighted  with 
unexpectedly  vivid  remembering.  From  the  total  list,  each 
of  us  has  his  personal  smaller  list,  the  special  names — 
a  classmate,  a  blood  brother,  a  special  friend,  perhaps 
the  one  whose  counsel  or  example  brought  us  to  the 
community  or  re-enforced  us  in  our  vocation.  These  pri- 
vate, unspoken  memories  are  part  of  our  liturgy:  for  us, 
a  special  grace  in  remembering  them;  for  them,  a  pay- 
ment of  our  debt  in  their  being  remembered,  and  especial- 
ly  in   their   being   remembered    here. 

Our  Mass  is  our  sacramental  remembering  of  the  Lord 
— this  efficacious  sign  making  Him  present  in  whose 
memory  we  speak  the  words  He  spoke.  This  is  like  no 
other  act  of  memory,  for  it  transcends  time  and  place  and 
catches  us  up  into  the  saving  now  of  Christ's  Death  and 
Resurrection.  This  is  the  "still  point  in  a  turning  world" 
in  which  past,  present  and  future  merge.  Here  we  be- 
come truly  an  assembly  of  the  Holy  Cross — and  our 
brothers  who  have  gone  before  us  marked  with  the  sign 
of  faith  stand  beside  us — with  Christ  and  in  Him. 

Remembering  Him — we  remember  them.  We  remember 
them  in  their  commitment  to  our  Passionist  calling.  They 
were  faithful  men,  faithful  to  the  end.  We  remember 
them  in  their  great-hearted  zeal.  They  were  apostles, 
lifters  up  of  the  Crucified  before  a  wounded  world.  We 
remember  them  in  their  humanness,  this  wonderful  di- 
versity, their  understanding  hearts,  their  unselfish  service. 
They  were  our  brothers  in  community.  With  compassion 
and  forgiveness  we  remember  them  in  their  frailty  and 
their  faults.  We  remember  them  with  gratitude,  with 
humility,  with  pride,  with  love.  May  they,  and  we,  and 
all  our  Passionist  brothers  over  the  world  and  from  the 
beginning,  stand  together  in  the  eternal  assembly — in 
light,  happiness,  peace. 
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Jubilee  Homily 


Your  Excellency, 
and  My   Brothers, 

This  particular  act  of  our  Province  Assembly  is  dedicated 
to  those  among  us  whose  Jubilees  occur  this  year. 

Jubilee  is  a  happy  sounding  word,  one  that  Shake- 
speare might  bid  us  speak  "trippingly  on  the  tongue." 
It  has  rhythm.  It  is  a  complete  cadence.  Its  articulation 
rises  spontaneously  from  its  root  meaning,  for  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  denotes  something  jubilant,  and  its 
synonym  is  joy.  But  its  pleasing  sound  only  sets  the 
mood.    It  does  not  tell  us  what  Jubilee  is. 

The  Old  Testament  theme  was  forgiveness,  and  par- 
ticularly the  forgiveness  of  debts.  The  festive  aspect  of 
it  was  the  joy  that  has  place  when  debts  are  liquidated. 
The  Church,  from  the  year  1300  onward,  has  borrowed 
that  theme,  offering  special  opportunities  in  Jubilee  Years 
of  forgiveness  of  our  debts  to  God. 

Pope  Paul,  without  de-emphasizing  that  end,  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  upcoming  Jubilee  Year  by 
designating  it  the  year  of  our  reconciliation  both  to  God 
and  to  man.  Let  us  not  delay  over  the  academic  aspects 
of  forgiveness,  nor  even  such  timely  ones  as  amnesty,  or 
the  recurring  conflicts  among  nations.  We  have  debts 
closer  to  home.   We  are  in  debt  to  one  another. 

Perhaps  this  Assembly  will  trigger  the  realization  of 
how  much  we  owe  to  one  another;  depend  on  one 
another;  need  one  another.  If  it  does  that,  it  will  bring 
back  into  relief,  from  time's  eroding  action,  the  earlier 
relationships  that  existed  among  us,  relationships  es- 
tablished  by  the   subtle   interaction   of   hopes   and    ideals 
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mutually    shared,    that    furthered    our    spiritual    maturing. 

Scripturally,  Jubilee  meant:  restoration  (of  lands); 
emancipation  (of  slaves);  omission  (of  the  preoccupations 
of  agrarian  life).  Factually,  it  has  analogous  applica- 
tions. Let  us  restore  what  we  may  have  thoughtlessly 
withheld  from  our  brothers,  our  interest  in  them  and  in 
all  that  concerns  them.  Let  us  emancipate  ourselves  from 
slavish  self-interest.  Let  us  trim  down  the  preoccupations 
that  cut  us  off  from  one  another.  If  we  do  these  things, 
this  coming  together  will  have  borne  the  fruits  intended; 
will  create  a  new  promised  land  in  our  Province. 

Our  sins  toward  one  another  are  not  intentional.  We 
tend  to  seek  selfish  satisfactions  that  cut  us  off  because 
we  are  exhausted  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  times. 
The  Old  Testament  suggests  a  spiritual  restorative.  When 
one  of  the  characters  of  those  times  lay  inert  from  ex- 
haustion, an  angel  from  Heaven  brought  him  bread.  The 
Sacred  Writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  ate  the  bread,  arose, 
and  walked  40  days  and  40  nights  in  the  strength  of 
that  heaven-sent  nourishment.    We,  like  all  in  the  Church 
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and  in  secular  society  as  well,  have  been  wounded  by 
one  of  history's  periodic  upheavals.  We  do  not  lie  inert, 
but  we  have  suffered.  Now  the  Spirit  moves  among  us 
here  and  in  His  strength  we,  the  Province,  will  walk  re- 
newed in  spiritual  vigor. 

Generalities  aside,  what  does  Jubilee  mean  in  the 
context  of  today's  celebration?  A  meaning  I  find  apropos 
goes  beyond  what  the  word  denotes — a  happy  event — 
to  what  it  connotes — a  happy  event  enriched  with  spiritual 
overtones.  These  ceremonies  and  toasts  are  not  just  to 
length  of  service,  but  to  the  fact  of  consecrated  service 
on  the  part  of  the  men  we  honor  today. 

Though  our  Jubilarians  are  rightly  happy  because  the 
completion  of  a  significant  length  of  service  puts  them  in 
center  stage  and  entitles  them  to  certain  perquisites,  they 
realize  these  are  only  short-lived  fringe  benefits.  A  more 
enduring  satisfaction  comes  to  them  from  the  realization 
that  this  is  a  rounding  off  of  one  phase  of  their  lives,  and 
the  awareness  of  a  silent  force  within  them,  beckoning 
them  urgently  to  come  live  the  second  and  perhaps  more 
satisfying  stage  that  is  opening  out  to  them.  It  is  this 
contrasting  sense  of  completion  and  anticipation  that  hal- 
lows a  religious  Jubilee,  raises  it  a  degree  higher  than  the 
accompanying  external  festivity  and  brings  it  more  into 
line  with  the  original  meaning  of  Jubilee  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

These  five  men  who  have  given  25  dedicated  years, 
and  the  other  five  who  have  given  50  and  60  years  re- 
spectively, are  a  cross-section  of  the  men  who  built  this 
Province  and  who  have  sustained  it,  each  in  his  own 
way.  Without  the  unique  contribution  of  each  of  them 
we  would  be  that  much  poorer,  for  what  is  a  Province? 
It  is  you,  and  you,  and  you,  every  one  of  us,  and  what 
each  of  us  has  given  of  himself. 

My  dear  brother-Jubilarians,  if  I  have  seemed  to  imply 
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that  because  you  have  persevered  and  have  chalked  up 
many  successes  in  your  consecrated  years,  that  con- 
sequently and  necessarily  that  adds  up  to  a  continuously 
jubilant  past,  it  was  not  my  intention.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  a  non  sequitur.  Your  consecrated  lives  have 
been  of  the  stuff  of  all  human  lives. 

Putting  it  a  trifle  more  graphically  you  have  been 
conscious  of  what  the  non -consecrated  also  experience, 
a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  light  and  shadow.  You 
have  known  joy  and  fulfillment.  You  have  known  anguish 
and  defeat.  But  what  you  and  we  are  happy  about 
today  is  that  the  shadows  were  transitory,  their  effects 
on  you  impermanent.  They  did  not  blot  out  your  voca- 
tional vision,  but  only  toned  down  to  a  more  realistic 
shade  what  might  have  misled  you,  had  it  been  bright- 
ened with   neon   glamor. 

Not  all  have  been  so  fortunate.  Some,  with  exper- 
iences similar  to  yours,  lost  their  vision  in  shadowed  paths, 
and  even  upon  emerging  from  the  shadows  were  unable 
to  re-establish  the  pattern  of  their  lives. 

Are  you  who  have  kept  a  firm  sense  of  direction  despite 
the  alternations  of  light  and  shadow  just  been  blessed 
with  steadier  vision,  or  were  you  more  responsive  to  the 
guiding  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Are  you  who  emerged 
untouched  by  melancholy,  and  unseduced  by  ambition  or 
will-o-the-wisp  yearnings  that  take  you  hither  and  yon 
like  unguided  missiles,  the  recipients  of  extraordinary 
graces?  Only  God  knows.  But  your  survival  to  this  day 
is  cause  for  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  your  part  and  ours. 

In  your  years  of  service  you  were  probably  valued  at 
par  most  of  the  time  by  your  Passionist  brothers  and  by 
the  people  of  God.  But  in  some  particular  instances  your 
worth  may  have  been  estimated  either  below  or  above 
par.  It  is  not  surprising.  Heroism,  like  beauty,  is  in  the 
eye   of  the   beholder.     On   occasion   you    may   have   said 
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and  done  the  right  things  and  come  off  something  of  a 
hero.  On  other  occasions  what  you  said  or  did  may 
not  have  been  well  received,  or  over-exposure  of  voice 
or  theme  may  have  high-lighted  flaws  that  cast  you  in 
the  role  of  anti-hero. 

Be  not  discouraged  at  devaluation,  nor  unduly  elated 
over  revaluation.  When  you  were  under-estimated,  you 
were  in  good  company.  The  Lord  himself  had  ups  and 
downs,  and  His  life  lost  none  of  its  meaning  because  of 
them.  If  at  times  you  were  over-estimated  it  is  hardly 
cause  for  congratulation,  for  it  merely  elevated  you  to  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  successful,  of  those  in  any  field 
who,  after  the  flush  of  victory,  are  torn  by  anxiety  over 
maintaining  the  inflated  notion  people  hold  of  them, 
while  dreading  the  moment  of  truth  when  human  ad- 
miration will  be  short-circuited  by  the  revelation  of  their 
limitations. 

In  the  Book  of  Life  what  mankind  has  written  of  you, 
whether  praise  or  blame,  is  recorded  in  fading  ink,  on 
margins  that  will  yellow  and  brittle  off  in  time.  God's 
record,  legible  in  bold  script,  will  hold  center  place  on 
the  pages  that  will  survive  the  ravages  of  time.  We  ex- 
perienced that  in  the  Liturgy  here  yesterday,  in  the  mov- 
ing roll-call  of  the  dead  of  our  Province.  The  faults  we 
once  marked  in  them  now  seem  trivial;  it  is  their  virtues 
that  came  through.  What  God  has  written  of  each  of  you 
in  his  Book  of  Life  may  not  make  you  heroes — and  then 
again,  it  just  may,  for  "virtue  (and  you  have  it!)  is  made 
perfect  in  infirmity." 

My  parting  wish  is  that  as  you  look  back  over  your 
life  commitment,  you  may  do  so  with  serenity — a  serenity 
devoid  of  complacency  but  enriched  with  hope.  May 
you  persevere  in  your  life  of  service,  bringing  hope  to 
the  disillusioned  by  the  example  of  your  fidelity.  May 
you   find   your   own    consolation    and    reward    in    bringing 
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comfort  to  the  comfortless.  May  you  find  security  in  the 
insecurity  of  living  by  faith — a  faith  that  believes  with- 
out seeing  and  demands  no  mundane  guarantees.  Thus 
will  you  fulfill  the  admonition  of  Leviticus  to  "hallow  the 
Jubilee  Year." 

Consonant  with  this  spiritual  tone  of  Jubilee  is  the 
festive  mood  that  derives  from  it.  And  so  we  offer  you 
wholeheartedly  our  congratulations,  good  wishes  and 
prayers,  as  we  go  to  join  you  in  the  convivial  celebration 
that  is  about  to  begin.    God   bless  and   keep  you. 


PAUL  M.  BOYLE,  C.P. 


Passionist  Profession 


During  this  past  week  we  have  been  engaged  in  the 
dual  role  of  celebrating  our  charism  and  deepening  our 
awareness  of  that  charism.  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  gift 
which  God  has  given  to  each  of  us,  the  gift  of  a  Pas- 
sionist vocation;  the  call  to  live  the  Christian  life  together 
— in  celibate  love,  support  and  service  and  by  work  and 
word  to  proclaim  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  world 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  our  God. 

This  Assembly  of  Holy  Cross  Province  has  been  an 
invigorating  experience,  an  energizing  epiphany,  a  mov- 
ing manifestation  of  God's  love  in  the  great  gift  of  our 
common  calling.  Now  we  are  gathered  for  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  celebration.  With  great  joy  we  witness  12 
of  our  fellow  religious  installed  as  ecclesial  ministers  of 
the  word  and  of  the  altar.  As  a  family  of  brothers  we 
witness    two    wonderful    young    men    assume    the    mantle 
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of  preachers  of  the  Passion.  They  join  our  ranks  and 
pledge  their  lives,  their  love,  their  labors  to  each  of  us 
in  our  common  quest.  In  a  very  basic  and  embracive 
sense  we  all  become  brothers  today.  Our  Congregation 
knows  a  new  birth,  a  re-birth,  and  each  of  us  rejoices 
in  that  gift  of  Passionist  life. 

During  this  week  we  have  heard  many  wonderful 
words,  profound  insights,  challenging  concepts,  stirring 
and  heart-warming  reflections  on  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Passionist.  It  is  inspiring  and  reassuring  to  recall  and 
discuss  these  riches. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  share  with  Jim  and  Paul 
some  reflections  on  the  Passionist  vocation  from  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  The  traditions  of  a  family  can  tell  much 
about  the  present  members  of  the  family. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Passionist  Preparatory  Seminary 
in  1941,  47  members  of  Holy  Cross  Province  were  de- 
ceased. Today,  33  years  later,  188  of  our  brother  re- 
ligious are  dead.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  this 
morning  some  reminiscences  and  recollections  about  a 
few  of  those  141  Passionists  who  died  since  I  entered. 
Clearly  the  memory  will  be  more  meaningful  to  those  of 
us  who  knew  these  men,  who  lived  with  them,  and  argued 
with  them,  who  were  hurt  by  them,  who  worked  with 
them,  who  laughed  with  them  and  who  deeply  loved 
them. 

Some  of  these  religious  had  well-deserved  reputations 
for  outstanding  holiness.  Father  Bernardine  Alfano  was 
considered  a  miracle  worker  by  many.  Crutches  and 
braces  and  other  abandoned  emblems  of  illness  in  the 
grotto  in  Cincinnati  testified  to  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  His  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
outstanding.  In  that  classification  of  strikingly  holy  men, 
men  of  great  prayer,  were  many  others: 
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Denis  Callagee 

Matthew  Miller 
Romuald  Reuber 
David  Ferland 

Paulinus   Hughes 


A  revered   model   of  the  Passionist 
way  of  life. 

You   could   set  your  clock   by   him! 

Humble,  unobtrusive,  hard-working. 

To  watch   him  celebrate  Mass  was 
a    moving    experience    for    many. 

Many  of  us  went  to  him  for  con- 
fession   and    spiritual    guidance. 


Louis  Hockendoner  Half  blind,  groping  his  way  around 
the  chapel  making  the  way  of 
the  Cross. 

Elmer  Sandmann         A    gentle,    kindly,    prayerful    man. 

Some  of  our  spiritual  giants  were  highly  individualistic 
men,  rough  and  rugged,  lacking  in  many  of  the  social 
amenities  of  life  together.  But  they,  too,  were  deeply  de- 
voted in  their  rugged  way  to  us,  to  our  common  vision. 
Vividly  I  recall  men   like: 


Casimir  Skeba  He  would  do  anything  for  you. 

Isidore   Dwyer  An  uncouth  saint. 

Kenneth  Ward  Honest    John    of    the    Ozarks    we 

called   him. 

Edward  O'Sullivan      Ornery  as   hell   but  as   lovable   as 
can  be. 

Lawrence  Bailey  He  gloried  in  being  contrary. 

He  loved  the  men  so  much  he  kept 
on  display  in  his  room  the  funeral 
card  of  every  deceased   Passionist. 
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Ervin   Heinz  Lots  of  growling  and  barking,  but 

men  who  lived  with  him  loved  him. 

Many  of  these  deceased  religious  were  marvels  of 
simplicity  and  models  of  kindness.  I  think  of  a  huge 
hulk  of  a  man  like  Dunstan  Brannigan,  whose  child-like 
gentleness  seemed  in  sharp  contrast  with  his  giant  frame. 
We  had  the  typical  roly-poly  friar  type,  the  epitome  of 
a  childlike  simplicty.    I  think  of: 

Agatho  Donnelly        Sitting  placidly  by  a  creek,  fishing 
and  thinking. 

David  Knott  His    huge    stomach    bouncing    with 

laughter.     A    kind    confessor    who 
gave    lengthy   penances. 

There  were  lots  of  men  who  let  people  impose  on 
them;  who  could  never  say  no,  who  never  seemed  to 
notice  that  people  were  using  them.  The  sophisticated 
said  people  were  making  fools  of  them,  but  they  merely 
smiled  and  continued  to  serve.  Simple,  trusting,  hard- 
working Bernard  Schaefer  is  typical  of  them. 

For  some,  the  very  delicacy  of  their  body  suggested 
their  sensitivity  and  mild  temperament,  mellowed  by  years 
of  prayer  and  persevering  practice.  Names  like  little 
Julian  Montgomery  or  frail  Alan  Prendergast  come  to 
mind. 

Commitment  and  concern,  duty  and  dedication  have 
been  expressed  in  very  matter-of-fact,  down-to-earth  ways 
by  religious  like  Robert  Cook  and  Herman  Stier. 

We  all  know  the  inescapable  and  continuing  need  for 
mortification  and  self-denial.  It  is  an  important  part  of 
our  life.  The  religious  whose  memory  we  recall  practiced 
their  generous  share  of  asceticism.    Some  of  our  men  lived 
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in  such  a  way  to  remind  all  of  us — in  a  striking  mari- 
ner— of  this  role  of  self-denial.  Many  names  come  to 
mind,  men  like: 


Cornelius  McGraw      Who  trained   many  in   his  way  of 
stern    spirituality. 

Kevin  Cunningham    Who    scorned    needs. 

Roch  Adamek  He  was  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 

Louis  Driscoll  His  style  of  devotion  attracted  few 

but    his    abnegation    and    authen- 
ticity were  very  impressive. 

Ours  has  been  a  fraternity  deeply  imprinted  with  the 
love  of  a  family.  But  some  seem  to  spend  themselves  in 
doing  things  for  others.  Charity  is  almost  the  mainspring 
that  keeps  them  ticking.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  cheer- 
ful willingness  of  a  Linus  Burke.  He  was  the  kind  of  a 
willing  horse  a  Superior  rejoices  at  having.  Hilary  Katlew- 
ski  was  another  one  who  was  always  doing  things  for 
the  religious.  I  lived  with  him  for  a  number  of  years  and 
never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  to  a  fellow-religious 
or  refuse  a  request  for  help.  He  was  creative  and  imagin- 
ative— often  beyond  bounds  — and  filled  with  charity. 
In  his  gentle,  quiet  way  Cyprian  Leonard  gave  that  kind 
of  service  also.  We've  had  many  men  with  that  quality 
of  service  of  the  brethren. 

Each  of  these  men,  in  their  own  way,  lived  and  mani- 
fested an  heroic  quality.  But  we  have  also  had  our  heroes 
in  the  brave,  bold,  television  drama  sort  of  way.  Owen 
Monaghan  gave  his  life  during  the  war,  fearlessly  expos- 
ing himself  to  serve  his  soldiers.  Denis  Keating,  too,  was 
that  kind  of  self-sacrificing  chaplain. 

Today   we   are   acutely   conscious    of   the   international 
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dimensions  of  our  social  obligations  and  concerns  for  jus- 
tice. Long  before  television  and  other  marvels  of  com- 
munication some  of  our  religious  had  a  burning  interest 
in  international  causes.  Big  Bonaventure  Oberst  was  an 
outstanding  example.  Edwin  Ronan  always  retained  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Asian  Church. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  many  of  our 
great  religious  was  their  contagious  joy.  They  were  filled 
with  exuberance  over  God's  many  gracious  gifts,  especial- 
ly that  of  their  Passionist  vocation.  They  loved  it;  they 
rejoiced  in  it;  it  filled  their  own  life  with  joy.  Rejoicing 
in  the  Lord  was  their  strength.  Who  could  ever  doubt 
that  the  source  of  Kilian  Dooley's  joy  was  his  love  for 
the  brethren.  It  was  splendidly  so  for  a  multitude  of 
others,   men   like: 


Angelo   Hamilton 
Richard   McCall 
Valentine    Leitsch 
Norbert   McGovern 
Vincent  Ehinger 
Ronan  Dowd 
Campion  Clifford 
Clarence  Vowels 


And   his   infectious   joy. 

A   touching    poet. 

His   joy  extended   to  food   also. 

We   called    him    "HaHa." 

He  loved  the  men  deeply. 

His  joy  was  to  be  with  the  religious. 

A   model   for   many. 

A  prince  among  men.  He  radiated 
his  personal  concern  for  the  Pas- 
sionist life  and  each  Passonist 
religious. 


How  many  of  these  departed  preachers  of  the  Passion 
were  men  on  fire  with  zeal;  men  whose  whole  life  was 
proclaiming   the   greatness  of  God's   love  as   revealed   in 
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the    sufferings,    death    and    resurrection    of    Jesus.     Their 
names  evoke  stirring   memories  of  tireless   missionaries: 

Charles  Cassidy 
Alexander  Kilgour 
Ignatius  Conroy 
Adalbert  Klemenscheskey 
Timothy  Hurley 
Francis  Flaherty 
The  three  Maher  boys 
Alban   Hickson 
Terence  Powers 

As  I  looked  over  the  list  of  religious  whom  I  have 
known  I  am  like  the  returning  tourist  filled  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  sights  he  saw.  He  shows  his  slides  until 
his  guests  grow  weary,  but  he  wants  to  show  just  a  few 
more  choice  pictures.  So,  too,  time  is  pressing  on  my 
recollections  but  the  memories  are  so  rich  and  beautiful 
I  want  to  share  a  few  more  with  you. 

We  have  known  men  filled  with  the  peace  and  calm 
of  the  Lord.  Their  intimate  relationship  with  the  im- 
mensity of  Jahweh  cast  an  aura  of  philosophical  placid- 
ness  over  men  like  Luke  Kirby  and  Cyril  Meis.  Gabriel 
Redman  and  Columban  Gausepohl  cerated  a  fruitful 
apostolate  out  of  answering  the  front  door,  just  by  shar- 
ing their  spirit  with  others.  This  experience  produced 
mellow  gentlemen  like  Tom  Carter  and  Anselm  Secor  and 
Stanislaus  Geekie.  Gentleness  was  so  precious  to  him 
that  he  began  his  sermons::  "Gentlemen  and  gentle 
ladies " 
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God  works  in  marvelous  manners  beyond  the  planning 
of  mortals.  We  have  seen  his  grace  abundantly  at  work 
in  a  rich  variety  of  dedicated,  devoted  disciples.  For  some 
this  was  in  and  through  their  dispirited  and  dour  disposi- 
tions, as  with  Aloysius  Schoeppner.  He  saw  the  gloomy 
side  so  consistently  we  called  him  Schopenhauer. 

Sickness  and  suffering  was  the  royal  road  down  which 
many  Passionists  walked  loyally  carrying  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Some  carried  this  cross  superbly;  they  were  pro- 
foundly inspirational  in  the  way  they  accepted — yes,  em- 
braced— that  sharing  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  I  think 
of  Leopold  Veatiekaites;  Michael  Brosnahan;  Gerald 
Dooley;  Reginald  James;  Julius  Busse. 

As  with  zealous  preachers  and  generous  missionaries, 
some  of  our  religious  invested  themselves  so  completely  in 
their  service,  that  their  work  stamped  and  molded  their 
lives.  I  think  with  pride  and  affection  of  the  truly  out- 
standing pastors  we  have  had: 

Pat  Tully  Everyone    in    Saint    Gemma    loved 

him. 

Aloysius  Dowling       Saint  Agnes  was  his  life. 

Richard    Hughes  His  parishes  were  to  be  Passionist 

parishes. 

Alexius  Quinlan         The     model     of    a     kind,     lovable 
pastor. 

Although  education  is  not  our  work  we  have  been  in- 
spired and  instructed  by  some  great  scholars,  men  whose 
love  of  truth  became  a  personal  passion.  Their  pursuit 
of  the  Word  of  God  enriched  and  transformed  them  and 
us.  I  think  of  sensitive  and  scholarly  men  like  Conrad 
Amend,  Melvin  Glutz  and  that  superb  scholastic,  Joseph 
Mary  O'Leary. 
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My  recollections  embrace  the  human  elements  of  these 
holy  and  zealous  and  committed  men.  We  have  had 
brothers  whose  mistakes  became  more  public  than  another 
man's  weakness;  more  concentrated  in  a  moment  than 
the  continuing  humanity  which  plagued  other  spiritual 
leaders.  But  great  was  their  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God  and  so  strong  their  love  for  their  fellow-religious 
that  they  cherished  an  unshakeable  assurance  in  the  love 
and  understanding  of  their  brothers.  With  admiration  and 
pride  I  think  of  Theodore  Judd  and  Gabriel  Sweeney. 

That  listing  is  only  half  of  the  141  religious  who  died 
since  I  entered  the  family  of  Passionists.  Perhaps — even 
probably — those  brief  vignettes  are  not  moving  for  you. 
But  just  reading  through  their  names  is  for  us  who  knew 
them,  a  rich  experience,  a  precious  memory,  a  great 
legacy.  We  cherish  the  things  they  loved  and  lived.  We 
believe  in  their  ideals.    We  emulate  their  example. 

Cutting  across  the  spectrum  of  humanity  those  saintly 
Passionists  expressed,  each  in  his  own  unique  way,  was 
something  of  the  charism  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross.  But 
that  charism  is  not  buried  with  the  dead;  it  is  not  en- 
shrined in  history;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  pages  of  a 
Holy  Rule. 

The  sterling  spiritual  qualities  exemplified  in  our  de- 
ceased religious  are  admirably  continued  in  the  religious 
of  Holy  Cross  Province.  Better  than  any  man  in  this 
chapel,  I  know  the  faults,  the  foibles,  the  failings,  the 
inconsistencies  and  incongruities,  the  prejudices,  the  rash- 
ness and  weakness  and  selfishness  of  this  group  of  men. 
For  six  years  their  humanity  has  been  my  daily  fare 
and  it  has  produced  an  ample  measure  of  headaches, 
heartaches,  hurts,  tears  and  disappointments.  But  also 
better  than  any  man  in  this  chapel  I  know  the  strengths 
of  these  religious:  their  incredible  faith;  their  deep  loyal- 
ty; their  devotion;  zeal;  their  boundless  charity;  their  spirit 
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of  sacrifice  and  mortification  and  simplicity. 

The  charism  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross,  his  spirit,  lives 
on  in  this  group  of  men  present  with  you  today.  If  you 
don't  believe  that;  if  you  don't  know  that;  if  you  haven't 
experienced  that  these  past  months;  if  you  haven't  thrilled 
to  that  realization  this  week — then  you  would  have  no 
business  kneeling  here  today  asking  to  be  accepted  into 
this  believable  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Saint  Paul  of 
the  Cross. 

The  call  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  Christ's  love  is  a  precious  privilege.  In  and 
through  our  fellow-Passionists  we  have  seen,  heard, 
touched  and  experienced  the  goodness  and  kindness  of 
God.  We  rejoice  with  you  today  because  we  know  the 
value  of  the  gift  you  have  been  given.  Today  you  publicly 
and  joyfully  vow  to  live  the  Passionist  life  with  us.  This 
week  we  have  been  engaged  in  rejoicing  in  our  vocation 
and  deepening  our  appreciation  of  it.  Today  we  join  you 
in  reaffirming  our  own  commitment  to  those  goals  with 
you.  In  the  words  of  our  rule  of  life  "we  rely  on  the 
grace  of  God  and,  in  spite  of  human  limitation,  intend  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  evangelical  spirit  and  charism  of 
our  Founder."   (Art.  2) 
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Prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus 


Lord  Jesus,  Your  grace  to  us  is  word  and  principle  of 
life.  The  word  of  Son  to  Father;  from  beginning  to  end: 
"Your  will  be  done." 

That  word  is  ours,  for  in  Your  Spirit,  we  are  brothers. 
Lord  Jesus,  this  life  we  have  from  You  is  a  sharing  of 

the  love  by  which  Your  Father  is  glorified. 
May  it  be  that  this  Assembly  be  more  than  a  gathering 

"on  command." 
Let  it  be,  that  in  Your  Presence  we  are  present  to  one 

another  in   that  obedience  of  acceptance  which  we 

call  love.    May  we  do  what  love  commands:  be  word 

and  life  to  one  another. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Lord  Jesus,  these  my  brothers  knew 
little  of  me;  yet  they  accepted  me  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  hopes  to  be  one  of  them.  Those  who  were  elders 
then  and  from  whom  I  have  received  life  and  perspective 
knew  me  when  I  was  ignorant  and  untutored.  For  years 
I  have  shared  in  their  hopes  and  borrowed  courage  from 
their   prayer  and    example. 

Classmates  and  peers  received  me  and  were  strength  in 
my  weaknesses  and  courage  when  goals  seemed  far  off 
and  obstacles  appeared  great  and  near.  And  after  them 
have  come  these  younger  men.  How  much  better  do  they 
know  from  the  perspective  of  their  generation  the  many 
ways  and  how  intense  the  suffering  that  is  crushing  You 
in  the  persons  among  whom  I  am  afraid  to  walk;  they 
see  what  I  only  guess,  they  dream  what  I  only  wish 
about,    and   yet   they   have   time   to   speak   with    me   and 
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ask   questions  of  interest  about   my   life. 

Lord,  all  these  men  here  are  my  brothers.  They  know 
that  the  love  we  are  to  dispense  begins  at  home.  They 
see  me;  they  suspect,  too  kind  to  judge:  my  envies,  my 
jealousies,  my  infidelities  and  cowardice.  And  kindly, 
too,  they  regard  some  successes,  a  degree  of  perseverance, 
and  the  times,  when  for  want  of  better  instrument,  You 
used  my  work  and  word. 

And,  yes  Lord,  in  them,  all  of  them,  I  have  met  You. 
Lord  it  was  not  an  easy  obedience  for  You  to  walk  my 
human  way;  no  easier  for  my  brothers  to  hear  Your 
commandment  and  keep  it:  Love  the  least  among  you  and 
you'll  love  Me. 

I  give  them  my  sufferings,  sometimes  a  sharing,  often 
an  imposition.  I  give  them  the  emptiness  of  my  life  and 
they  fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  it,  for  Your  sake.  And  I'm 
known  by  and  received  in  their  name:  Passionist. 

In  their  love  and  vision,  I  meet  You  present  in  my 
communities:  in  the  Province,  which  lists  me  as  member 
and  is  solicitous  for  my  welfare;  in  the  house  where  I  live 
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sharing  food  and  home  and  prayer;  in  the  community  of 
these  more-than-friends  who  honor  me  as  brother. 

Lord  hear  my  prayer.  Help  me  to  return  Your  love  in 
my  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  I  thought  I  had  received. 
Help  me  to  return  Your  love  in  my  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  that  are  so  very,  very  real. 

You  say,  ask  and  you  shall  receive.  I  ask  pardon, 
Your  pardon  Lord,  and  pardon  of  these  my  brothers  for 
my  misunderstandings  and  my  prejudices.  May  I  give 
love  in  my  acceptances  of  differences.  May  I  give  them 
my  joy  in  their  freedom  to  be  who  they  are.  Lord  may 
they   lay   hold   of  my   hope. 

Lord,  I  hardly  know  my  brothers  with  the  loving  in- 
terest that  I  ought.  Many  times  I  have  held  them  more 
as  stranger  than  as  brother.  But  I  have  named  them  in  my 
prayer  to  You,  every  one,  Lord,  their  name  pronounced. 
And  in  the  naming  directed  Your  Love  to  the  very  inner- 
most depths  of  their  being  where  Your  Spirit  resides  in 
Sanctuary.  And  I  have  willed,  with  all  the  power  of 
prayer  that  is  mine — as  we  each  one  here  do  for  all — 
and  we  all  for  those  of  our  brothers  unable  to  be  present: 

Your  will  is  our  will  for  them,  our  will  in  this  moment's 
declaration  of  our  love  for  them.  This  is  our  radical 
obedience  to  Your  Father's  Will,  that  our  love  for  You 
be  one  in  our  love  for  these  our  brothers.  Lord  Jesus, 
our  love  may  well  have  much  yet  to  be  purified,  and  our 
obedience  much  yet  to  suffer.  But  Lord,  we  have  no  other 
will.    Let  it  be,  let  it  be! 

In  our  life  together  we  have  disputed  laws  and  their 
meanings.  We  pray  differently.  And  we  have  wrangled 
over  the  very  meaning  of  our  heritage,  and  seen  different 
directions  in  the  way  of  our  apostolate.  And  in  all  this 
suffering  we  have  but  verified  our  name.  We  are  of  Your 
Passion,  not  as  boast  but  as  experience.  And  even  here 
we  suffer  from   one  another.     I   so  selective   in   my  vision 
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and  others  viewing  our  same  pledge  from  variant  per- 
spective and  stressing  other  points  of  emphasis. 

Lord,  Your  twelve  were  not  unanimous;  even  on  the 
trail  behind  You  they  heard  Your  word,  each  one  in  his 
own  ears.  Only  the  lavish  Gift  of  Your  Spirit  brought 
some  consensus  between  Paul  of  the  Gentiles  and  Peter 
the  Rock  who  denied  and  yet  declared:  "Lord  You 
know  .  .  .!" 

Lord  You  know  .  .  .  that  I  do  .  .  .!  and  that  love  spelled 
out  in  the  details  of  our  obedience  is  patience,  kindness, 
forebearance.  No  place  for  jealousies,  resentment,  or  self 
pity.  Healed  of  these  things  we  are  called  to  openness 
in   judgment,   respect  and   truth. 

Lord,  I  am  no  charity  which  my  brothers  exercise  for 
the  sake  of  the  law;  obedience  in  them,  like  obedience 
in  You  is  a  greater  thing. 

I  am   no  charity  .  .  . 

I  am  a  person  whom  they  receive  in  that  fidelity  which 
is  Your  love  at  work  in  them. 

And  their  love  has  suffered,  Lord!  What  I  have  done 
and  not  done  has  qualified  my  brothers'  lives. 

They  altered  their  way  to  cover  their  disappointments 
concerning   me. 

They  pause  and  wait  for  my  complaints  to  be  softened 
by  their  patience. 

They  extend  themselves  because  of  my  needs,  but 
have  not  failed  in  Your  love.  They  hold  their  peace 
at  my  saying  out  my  mind  when  few  were  the  facts 
I  really  knew  or  understood.  And  they  have  waived 
many  of  my  utterances  because  they  know  often  I 
speak  from  my  pain  or  loneliness  and  not  from 
my  heart. 

Lord  Jesus,  what  is  this  thrill  of  living  I  experience 
everytime  I  come  among  them  and  meet,  one  or  several, 
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and  they  extend  a  welcoming  hand  and  say  a  word  warm 
with  greeting.  Lord  they  have  kept  Your  word  and  in 
them  the  meaning  of  that  "greater  love"  You  spoke 
about.  I  have  eaten  of  their  bread  and  drunk  of  their 
cup! 

Yes,  I  have  argued  with  them  and  disputed;  I've  said 
things  to  their  hurt.  And  how  I  fear  Your  judgment  be- 
cause of  how  I  have  judged.  But  my  brothers  have 
trusted  me  with  their  honest  retort,  and  forthright  warn- 
ing and  patient  hearing;  and  they  have  had  to  pray  for 
heart  for  continuance  in  their  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Your  Father's  love  that  they  love  me  forgivingly. 

Lord  Jesus,  if  Your  grace  to  us  was  one  of  exemplary 
obedience  unto  redemption  and  life,  may  I  be  one  with 
these  my  brothers  in  their  obedience  to  You  in  that  which 
You  expect  of  us — our  love  for  one  another — the  love 
of  reconciliation,  forgiveness,  healing.  The  love  of  re- 
joicing in  the  goods,  the  successes,  the  honors,  the  bless- 
ings  that  are   ours   because  they   are  our   brother's. 

Lord,  may  we  be  reconciled  to  one  another  in  principle 
in  the  one  love  we  share  with  You. 

May  we  be  reconciled  in  fact  by  our  mutual  forgiveness 
born  out  of  the  many  things  we  have  suffered  to- 
gether in  the  years  we  have  been  signed  Passionists. 

Heal  us  Lord,  from  the  residual  bitterness  of  discussions 
unresolved;  of  changes  misinterpreted,  of  seeming 
rejections,  of  hasty  judgments  and  petty  obstinacies 
that  have  made  us  loud  in  argument,  reluctant  in 
pardon  and  slow  to  see  how  limited  is  our  perception 
of  Your  truth. 

May  we  borrow  wisdom  from  each  one  of  our  brothers 
who  have  learned  from  life's  realities  seen  in  faith;  may 
we  be  bold  with  the  boldness  of  those  whose  hurts  have 
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not  yet  festered  with  over-exposure  to  life,  and  who  dare 
with  the  freshness  of  young  love  ready  to  reach  out  be- 
yond the  letter  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  we 
have  said. 

May  we  borrow  wisdom  .  .  . 

In  the  experience  of  our  limitations,  whether  they  be  of 
age,  talents  received  or  talents  abused;  in  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  too-much-ex- 
perience that  crucified,  or  too-little-experience  that 
boasts  before  cock-crow  .  .  . 

Lord  may  we  know  new  depths  of  obedience  as  we 
bow  before  the  realities  of  every  day. 

May  we  grow  in  obedience  to  love,  Your  Father's  will 
in  the  pain  of  labor  that  is  zeal. 

In  the  pain  of  prayer  that  is  sharing  insight;  for  the 
Lord's  secret  is  not  secret  to  be  hoarded  but  News 
that  is  Good — and  good  is  burdensome  until  it  is 
shared. 

In  the  pain  of  living  together  in  community. 

In  the  pain  of  giving  which  is  pascal  mystery  in  the 
many  deaths  we  experience  while  life  is  yet  but 
hope. 

Lord  Jesus,  You  knew  Your  Father's  love  and  in  that 
You  died  and  rose  again.  In  You  we  know  Your 
Father's  love  with  the  knowing  of  experience  and 
what  it  does  to  the  obedient  man  whose  obedience 
is   life-giving   love  to  his  fellows. 

Jesus  Lord,  an  old  formula  often  graced  our  approach 
in  community  to  Your  Eucharistic  Memorial  on  the  Holy 
Thursday:  I  beg  pardon  of  those  to  whom  the  Lord  has 
asked  me  to  listen,  the  community  and  its  leaders;  and 
I  beg  pardon  of  you  my  brothers  for  all  the  scandal  and 
poor  example  I  have  given;  and  I  beg  that  you  pray  that 
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I — that  we  all — together  may  be  worthy  of  the  Easter 
that  is  at  hand. 

The  Lord  Jesus  obeying  unto  death  obeyed  unto  Life. 
We  have  no  claim  but  our  fellowship  in  sinfulness.  We 
need  that  love  which   He  gives  to   us  from   one  another. 

O  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  have  made  profession, 
profession  of  being  brothers  to  Your  Son.  May  we  be 
one  with  Him  in  that  mercy  of  Love  we  have  from  Your 
Spirit. 

You  gave  us  Paul  of  the  Cross  to  mediate  our  way. 
History  pictures  him:  man  of  his  times,  preacher  unexcelled, 
hunter  of  souls;  person  of  passion  and  pain,  poor  and 
austere;  hermit  man  of  solitude  and  contemplative;  direc- 
tor of  spirits,  counselor  in  prayer;  innovator  in  life,  style 
and  law  for  religious.  Which  Paul  do  we  follow?  Only 
Paul,  "of  the  Cross." 

We  are  men  attempting  to  reconcile  the  seeming  ir- 
reconcilables  in  our  persons  and  in  our  life  together.  Our 
life  is  an  experiencing  what  You  experienced,  Lord,  in 
Your  obedience  to  the  many  facets  of  the  one  Will  of  Your 
Father  that  we  give  ourselves  in  love  to  one  another. 
We  suffer  many  things,  yet  our  suffering  is  but  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  promise  to  share  the  mystery  of  Your 
Passion. 

We  have  received  from  You.  May  we  give  to  one  another 
and  together  may  we  give  to  the  world  its  principle  of 
salvation  and  healing.  In  our  fraternal  love  we  are  united 
to  You  in  Your  Passion  and  through  our  sufferings  we 
are  united  to  all  mankind. 

Lord  Jesus,  all  this  in  my  saying  may  seem  but  pious 
words  and  rhetoric.  You  have  heard  my  words  so  many 
times  before.  But  Lord  they  can  be  heard  in  Your  Love 
and  received  as  prayer.  Only  give  me  chance  to  be 
servant  of  the  words  I  have  spoken.  And,  Lord  Jesus, 
listen   to   my   Brothers.     Your   Spirit   is   speaking    in    them. 
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Testimony  of  'Oneness 
with  my  brothers' 


My   Brothers: 

When  I  registered  Sunday  night  I  received  the  packet 
containing  the  information  about  the  various  functions,  the 
times,  the  places,  etc.  There  was  in  the  packet  a  list  of 
four  groups  of  religious  that  were  celebrating  anniver- 
saries. In  my  group  there  were  three,  Father  Boniface, 
myself,  and  Father  Mathias.  I  was  second,  and  as 
Father  Boniface  was  not  present,  I  assumed  that  I  would 
be  called  on  to  address  the  Assembly.  I  decided  that  I 
would  rise,  say  that  I  had  not  been  informed  of  this, 
which  was  true,  bow  and  sit  down.  But  then  last  night 
I  was  asked  if  I  could  be  called  on  and  I  agreed. 

Then,  I  thought  of  another  ruse.  All  of  you  have  sat 
in  the  assembly  and  in  the  chapel  and  have  heard  the 
picturesque  words,  the  flowing  sentences,  the  eloquence 
of  the  speakers.  These  all  combined  to  convey  their  sub- 
lime thought  to  you.  I  said  to  myself,  I  can  never  match 
any  of  this,  so  I  will  rise,  thank  the  assembly,  bow  and 
sit  down.  Then  I  thought  to  myself  that  this  would  not 
be  right,  it  was  an  honor  given  to  me  and  I  would  act 
I  boorish  to  refuse  it. 

So,  in  the  cliche  so  often  used,  I  will  say  a  few  words. 
j  My  words  may  be  somewhat  mixed  up,  my  sentences  dis- 
jointed, my  thought  dim  and  obscure.    So  put  up  with  me. 

When  this  Assembly  was  first  announced  I  was  not  in 

!  the  least  interested.    For  some  years  I   have  been   out  of 

I  the  mainstream  of  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Province. 

Society   has   pushed   the  senior  citizens   aside.    He   is   re- 
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tired  at  the  age  of  65  and  even  at  60.  Physically  he  may 
be  as  able  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  40,  mentally  as 
alert,  with  years  of  experience  that  those  replacing  him 
do  not  have.  Society  has  no  concern  for  the  senior  citizen 
except  to  know  that  he  has  the  minimum  that  he  needs 
for  room  and  board.  Some  may  dispute  this  but  if  they 
live  long  enough,  they  will  find  out  that  this  is  true.  I 
will  come  back  to  this  because  I  do  not  want  you  to 
misunderstand  me. 

In  the  time  since  the  announcement  of  the  Assembly, 
I  have  read  some  of  the  news  items  relative  to  its  planning 
and  purpose.  They  meant  very  little  to  me.  But  as  the 
time  for  the  Assembly  drew  near  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  make  a  decision.  Then,  again  for  reasons  that 
I  will  not  go  into,  I  changed  my  mind  and  so  I  am  here 
before   you   tonight. 

A  week  ago  my  picture  and  notice  of  my  Jubilee  ap- 
peared in  the  One  Voice,  the  diocesan  paper  of  Birming- 
ham.    [  have   lived   in   Birmingham   for   15   years  and   my 
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face  and  name  are  fairly  well  known  to  the  Catholic 
people  as  I  have  occupied  myself  with  supply  work  in 
the  parishes  of  the  city  during  this  time.  The  Sunday  after 
this  publication  I  was  at  St.  Stanislaus  church  at  Wylam. 
The  people  at  the  door  of  the  church  congratulated  me 
on  my  anniversary.  They  did  not  clearly  understand  the 
Jubilee,  some  thinking  that  I  was  a  priest  for  60  years. 
I  did  not  try  to  correct  them,  as  they  were  happy  for  me 
on  my  Jubilee  and  I  thanked  them. 

While  vesting  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  them 
if  I  told  them  something  about  myself.  I  did  not  intend 
to  go  into  any  lengthy  details.  I  told  them  where  I  was 
born,  I  was  76  years  old,  53  years  a  priest,  and  60  years 
a  religious.  I  told  them  that  in  a  sense  these  years  were 
not  mine.  God  gave  them  to  me.  Why  me,  and  not 
someone  else,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
God  that  He  has  so  favored  me. 

I  told  them  that  I  would  describe  these  60  years  of 
my  religious  life  as  good  years.  It  would  be  hard  to 
convey  to  you  just  what  this  adjective  good  means.  These 
years  were  made  up  of  many  things,  darkness  and  light, 
accomplishment  and  failure,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  all  the 
other  facets  that  are  common  to  the  life  of  every  human 
being.  These  in  some  cases  are  intensified  by  the  special 
character  of  the  priestly  and  religious  life.  Fr.  Malcolm 
in  his  homily  went  into  some  detail  on  the  subject.  But 
it  was  a  good  life.    I  stress  this  word  good. 

It  was  a  small  congregation  of  about  150  people. 
There  were  probably  10  teen-agers  present  and  it  was 
to  these  that  I  especially  wished  to  speak.  The  young 
people  today  complain  that  they  cannot  find  the  fulfill- 
ment in  present  society  that  will  give  meaning  to  their 
lives.  I  do  not  know  what  this  fulfillment  is  supposed  to 
consist  of,  and  neither  do  they.  They  need  some  excuse 
to   justify    their    own    cop-out.     I    told    them    that    if    they 
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wanted  fulfillment  and  the  good  life,  they  should  accept 
the  call  and  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God 
in  the  priesthood  or  the  religious  life.  And  this  is  my 
message  to  you  here  before  me.  You  have  accepted  the 
call.  Full  dedication  to  this  service  will  give  you  the 
good  life. 

I  said  that  I  would  again  return  to  my  remarks  on 
the  retirement  of  senior  citizens,  and  I  will  do  so  now. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  was  forced  into  retire- 
ment in  the  way  I  referred  to  it.  This  forced  retirement 
is  not  the  policy  of  our  Province.  I  am  still  active  to  the 
extent  of  my  abilities.  I  am  more  free  now  to  live  and 
do  as  I  please  that  I  was  in  the  past. 

But  this  attitude  toward  the  senior  citizen  is  so  preva- 
lent in  society,  it  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  seeking  ; 
every  little  hole  or  crevice  to  enter  their  lives.  This  causes 
a  loneliness  that  is  often  a  problem.  This  loneliness  is 
often  due  to  circumstances  for  which  no  one  is  responsible 
and  which  no  one  can  change.  I  will  give  you  two  ex- 
amples of  what  I  mean.  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  they 
are  personal. 

Father    Basil    died    a    few    months    ago.     I    thought    he  j 
would   be   here  with    me  tonight.    These   sixty  years  and  i 
more — we   started   together   in    the   prep — were   spent   in 
close  friendship.    I  had  looked  forward  to  going  on  a  trip  i 
with  him  this  summer  up  to  the  West  Coast.    He  loved  the 
West  and  knew  a  lot  of  its  history.    Much  of  the  informa- 
tion   about   the   presence  of   the   Passionists   in   California 
came  from  this  research.    I  will   not  have  his  companion- 
ship now. 

The  second   example  is  about   my  own   parents.    They  j 
both  lived  to  an  old  age,  my  father  to  80  years  and  my  | 
mother  to  85.    My  father's  earthly  pleasures  were  drinking 
beer  and  playing  cards  with   his  friends,  mostly  his  rela- 
tives.    During   the   last   years   of   his    life    he   spent   many 
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hours  playing  two-handed  pinochle  with  my  mother. 
There  were  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren all  around  him,  but  he  missed  his  friends.  One 
afternoon,  sitting  there  playing  cards  with  my  mother, 
he  said,  "Lena"  (my  mother's  name  was  Madilena)  "we 
have  lived  too  long."  All  his  friends  were  gone  and  he 
missed   them.     He  was    lonely. 

This  brings  me  to  this  evening.  I  said  that  for  some- 
time I  had  been  undecided  about  coming  here.  I  thank 
God  now  that  I  did  come  for  I  found  something  here 
that  I  thought  would  never  again  be  a  part  of  my  life. 
I  will  call  this  thing  that  I  found  here  oneness  with  my 
brothers.  Of  course,  there  was  a  oneness  with  my  own 
generation,  but  they  are  now  all  gone.  To  me  the  high- 
light of  this  Assembly  was  the  Liturgy  for  our  departed 
brethren.  It  was  beautiful  and  touching.  During  these 
sixty  years  I  have  known  all  but  a  few.  The  name  of 
each  of  them  as  it  was  called  out  brought  back  memories 
of  their  faces  and  personalities.  There  had  been  a  one- 
ness with  them  when  they  lived  and  there  was  oneness 
with  them  again. 

This  Assembly  has  now  brought  me  a  oneness  with 
you,  my  brothers,  although  many  of  you  are  strangers 
to  me.  This  has  brought  a  great  joy  to  my  life.  I  thank 
God  for  letting  me  be  here  with  you  tonight  and  I  thank 
all  of  you,  too. 
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An  Evaluation:  Caring 
is  a  Creative  Skill 


I  have  been  a  Passionist  religious  for  forty  years.  But 
during  the  week  of  August  eighteenth,  I  had  a  totally 
new   experience   as   a    Passionist. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  any  Passionist  living 
today,  all  the  brothers  and  priests  of  one  particular  geo- 
graphical area  resolved  to  meet  together  in  one  place. 
They  would  assemble  simply  to  reflect  on  their  own 
charism  or  core-gift  as  a  group  of  men  sharing  a  com- 
mon ideal.  Together,  they  would  savor  the  taste  of  the 
beauty  and  vitality  of  their  family  tradition. 

Significantly,  these  men  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  chose  to  meet  in  a  place  called  Nazareth. 
In  Nazareth,  Kentucky,  almost  two  hundred  Passionists 
came  together,  not  to  revise  a  rule  or  to  hold  elections 
or  the  revamp  institutions,  but  precisely  to  delight  in  be- 
ing a  recognizable  family.    Hopefully,  a   holy  family. 

If  the  mood  of  the  entire  meeting  could  be  summed 
up  in  one  phrase,  it  might  be  called  a  mood  of  com- 
munal caring.  If  at  other  times  and  in  other  places,  there 
may  have  been  a  generation  gap,  there  was  no  gap  at 
Nazareth.  Old  and  young  were  glad  to  be  together. 
They  listened  and  learned  together.  They  prayed  and 
played  together.  Mysteriously,  every  man  seemed  to  be 
discovering  unexpected  sources  of  enrichment  in  other 
men  all  around  him. 

All  the  dead — 188  of  them — were  remembered  by 
name  in  a  commemorative  liturgy.  It  is  surprising  to  dis- 
cover that   a   somewhat  common    physiognomy   begins   to 
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emerge  when  men  sharing  a  common  ideal  start  reflecting 
on  the  life  and  death  of  their  brothers  who  have  been 
nurtured  on  the  same  family  spirit  for  several  decades  or 
for  a  lifetime.  Vignettes  of  recognizable  features  can  be 
sketched  in  vivid  language;  all  acknowledge  them  as 
part  of  a  common  heritage;  then  almost  immediately  an 
audience  finds  itself  conjuring  up  faces  to  fit  into  the 
framework  of  the  abstract  sketching.  Laughter  and  tears 
mingle  approvingly.  But  this  can  happen  only  if  people 
care  enough  to  remember  others  with  a  sense  of  indebted- 
ness. 

Suddenly,  almost  everybody  feels  more  alive,  almost 
perceptibly  so,  in  an  atmosphere  of  caring.  There  is 
creative  skill  in  caring.  Hidden  talents  emerge  under 
the  magic  of  its  touch:  Someone  else's  caring  often  sup- 
plies the  incentive  which  lets  a  man  translate  a  shy  hope 
into  a  striking  accomplishment.  What  the  Passionist  as- 
sembly did  for  me  was  to  make  me  see  more  vividly  the 
three  endowments  which  give  caring  its  skill. 

The  first  endowment  is  the  power  to  feel  deeply.  All 
the  heady  insight  in  the  world  will  not  make  anyone  of 
us  an  artist  at  caring  unless  a  man's  heart  keeps  pace 
with  his  head.  Wonderment,  protectiveness,  and  tender 
concern  are  the  ingredients  of  caring.  The  caring  person 
has  a  kinship  with  the  little  girl  who  tiptoes  into  the 
hatchery  hoping  to  see  the  wonder  of  a  broken  eggshell 
and  the  emergence  of  a  newborn  chick.  Caring  helps  to 
let  another  human  being  come  out  of  his  shell  and  mani- 
fest a  newness  of  life  which  nobody  had  ever  seen  before. 

It  takes  time  for  people  to  discover  that  listening  can 
be  as  creative  as  molding  a  piece  of  pottery  or  painting 
a  sunset.  Perhaps  even  more  so.  Creative  listening 
usually  molds  the  pychical  life  of  one  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  an  artist  who  listens  well.  Whether  the  listener 
is  attending   to  the  self-revelation   of  a   drug   addict,   the 
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halting  speech  of  a  stranger  living  in  a  commune,  the 
reminiscences  of  a  missionary  onetime  imprisoned  by 
Communists,  or  a  Japanese  motet  sung  by  four  native 
Passionists,  the  way  one  listens  is  either  creative  or  crush- 
ing. To  listen  well  is  the  second  endowment  of  an  artist 
who  cares  with  skill. 

Caring  is  such  an  indispensable  art  because  most  of 
us  are  psychically  wounded.  We  need  to  be  healed  by 
love.  The  men  I  met  at  Nazareth  came  out  of  their  as- 
sembly  feeling  in  themselves  a  new  promise  of  whole- 
ness. They  discovered  a  power  in  the  community  stronger 
than  the  hope  and  stamina  in  any  one  man's  heart.  And 
the  community  cared. 

Caring  would  not  be  caring  without  the  healing  power 
of  love — its  third  endowment.  Caring  is  a  creative  skill 
because  love  that  heals  first  feels  deeply  and  listens  well. 

(reprinted  from  the  October  1974  issue  of  Sign  magazine) 
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(cont'd  from  inside  front  cover) 

the  content  of  those  days.  We  are  anxious 
to  share  these  words  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ.  As  our  brothers  gathered 
from  across  the  United  States  and  from  be- 
yond, we  were  overjoyed  at  the  family  re- 
union. Together  we  prayed  and  worshiped 
and  recreated — truly  participated  in  the  re- 
creation of  our  community.  Brothers  listened 
to  one  another  and  to  the  Spirit.  We  re- 
newed our  commitment  to  God  and  our 
Lord  Jesus;  to  our  Holy  Founder,  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross;  to  all  the  brethren  dead  and 
alive  in  Passionist  communities  around  the 
world. 

The  Passionist  magazine  was  published 
for  24  years  before  it  was  discontinued  in 
1966.  Perhaps  only  now  are  we  becoming 
aware  of  the  value  of  such  a  publication 
to  the  world  community  of  English-reading 
Passionists.  Religious  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
The  Passionist  could  be  revived.  It  is  our 
hope  that  many  will  participate  in  sharing 
insights  and  information  in  the  pages  of 
this  publication. 

The  Spirit  moves  in  mysterious  ways.  In 
reviving  this  magazine  we  hope  to  move 
with  Him,  in  Christ,  to  deepen  our  aware- 
ness of  and  appreciation  for  the  great  gift 
of  our  Passionist  vocation. 

Paul  M.  Boyle,  C.P. 
Editor 
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assionist 

Editorial 

We  see  through  the  glass  only 
darkly,  we  Passionists.  But  we  keep 
looking.  What  is  the  vision  of  God's 
plan  for  us  in  His  fast-changing 
world  of  these  latter  days  of  the  20th 
century? 

For  some  answers  we  hark  back 
to  the  dedication,  the  wisdom,  the 
organizational  genius  of  our  beloved 
Founder;  we  recall  the  inspiring 
words  of  our  late  superior  general; 
above  all,  we  turn — again  and  again 
— to  the  life,  passion  and  death  of 
our  Lord,  as  well  as  to  his  resurrec- 
tion, his  sending  of  the  Spirit,  and 
his  reign  over  our  lives  and  over  the 
world  today. 

It  all  came  together  quite  natural- 
ly in  this  issue :  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  death  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  .  .  .  the  first  year  since  the  pass- 
ing of  Father  Theodore  .  .  .  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  Christ. 

Meanwhile,  we  wait  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  who  walked  among  men  nearly 
2000  years  ago.  We  listen  to  his 
Spirit  who  is  moving  among  us  now. 
We  continue  to  preach  his  gospel. 
And  we  try  to  let  our  lives  be  ser- 
mons on  his  love,  and  to  keep  the 
faith,  and  to  hope  . . . 

Paul  M.  Boyle,  C.P. 
Editor 
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Preaching  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Jesus 


Introduction 

This  talk  intends  to  be  of  service  to  our  Passionist 
apostolate  by  presenting  for  your  consideration  some 
suggestions  for  a  contemporary  preaching  of  the  passion 
and  death  of  Jesus.  And  it  tries  to  do  this  by  approaching 
the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  contempo- 
rary christology  and  soteriology. 

Originally,  I  thought  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  talk 
would  be  to  give  you  a  survey  of  salient  ideas  on  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Jesus  to  be  found  in  various  modern 
schools  of  theology.  Such  an  approach  would  allow  each 
of  you  to  select  those  notions  you  found  to  be  most  co- 
gent and  useful  for  your  own  preaching.  But  what  mod- 
ern schools  of  theology  and  which  of  their  ideas?  Should 
I  include  (1)  non-theistic  secular  theologies,  such  as  the 
death-of-God  theologies  of  Van  Buren  and  Altizer? 
After  all,  I  know  as  much  about  them  as  I  do  about  any 
other  modern  school,  having  done  my  thesis  on  Altizer 
and  written  a  number  of  articles  on  death-of-God  the- 
ologians. Besides,  their  ideas  on  the  passion  and  death 
of  Jesus  are  surprisingly  rich. 

Van  Buren,  for  example,  believes  neither  in  a  personal 
God  nor  in  an  afterlife.  However,  for  that  very  reason, 
he  puts  all  of  his  emphasis  on  Jesus,  especially  on  the 
example  of  Jesus  as  a  man  who  had  the  freedom  to  be 
for  others,  even  to  death  on  a  cross.  Van  Buren  claims 
that  this  example  was  simply  "contagious"  for  the  first 
followers  of  Jesus  and  that  it  is  so  for  himself  too.  This 
contagion  is  "grace."    The  "resurrection"  is  that  over- 
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powering  experience  in  which  I  am  grabbed  by  this 
contagious  freedom  to  be  for  others;  by  it,  "Christ" 
goes  on  in  me  and  among  us. 

Altizer  teaches  that  it  is  precisely  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesus  for  us  that  most  reconciles  us  to  God  be- 
cause, by  it,  God  himself  decisively  begins  to  die  "as 
other"  into  man,  becoming  gradually  but  fully  incarnate 
in  and  one  with  the  process  of  man's  changing  conscious- 
ness throughout  history.  The  suffering  and  death  of 
Jesus  have  shown  us  that  suffering  and  death  are  finally 
redemptive  because,  in  the  end,  they  remove  all  separa- 
tion, division,  alienation  and  opposition — even  all  con- 
scious distinction. 

But,  of  course,  there  certainly  are  more  orthodox  and 
important  modern  schools  of  theology  whose  views  of 
the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  would  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered. Thus,  for  example,  there  are:  (2)  theistic 
secular  theologies,  like  that  of  Cox;  (3)  theologies  of 
process  of  evolution,  the  new  "natural  theologies,"  such 
as  those  of  Whitehead,  Hartshorne,  Cobb,  Teilhard,  etc. ; 
(4)  eschatological  theologies  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
of  hope  and  of  the  future,  like  those  of  Pannenberg, 
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Moltmann  and  Braaten;  (5)  political  theologies,  such 
as  that  of  Metz;  (6)  theologies  of  revolution  and  libera- 
tion, like  those  of  Gutierrez,  Cone  and  Reuther;  (7) 
charismatic  or  pentecostal  theologies,  like  that  of  O'Con- 
nor. Further,  it  would  be  necessary,  above  all,  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  important  new  ideas  in  current  main- 
stream (8)  Protestant  theology,  (9)  Orthodox  theology 
and  (10)  Catholic  theology. 

Well,  as  you  can  see,  such  a  task  is  really  not  possible 
here.  I  would  have  to  be  a  team  to  get  such  a  research 
assignment  completed.  Even  if  I  were  a  team  and  had 
all  the  necessary  time  and  materials  to  do  the  job  prop- 
erly, it  would  be  difficult  to  know  precisely  which  ideas 
to  limit  myself  to  in  this  talk  and  on  what  grounds  to  do 
so. 

So,  I  decided  not  to  give  that  talk.  Nevertheless,  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  tell  you 
what  I  had  planned  to  do.  It  is  a  very  appealing  project; 
and  someday  I  might  be  able  to  persuade  a  group  to 
do  it. 

But  enough  of  this  digression  as  introduction.  What 
I  do  want  to  do  in  this  talk  is  to  take  two  elements: 
one  from  modern  christology  (its  consensus  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus)  and  one  from  modern  soteriology 
(its  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  salvation,  personal 
and  communal  or  social),  and  then  show  how  these  can 
be  incorporated  into  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  our 
redemption  through  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  in 
such  a  way  as:  (a)  to  be  very  concrete  and  explicit, 
(b)  to  correct  mistaken  notions  or  fill  out  very  incom- 
plete ones,  and  (c)  to  try  to  prevent  separating  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Jesus  from  his  incarnation,  life,  words, 
works,  resurrection,  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  final 
return  or  triumph,  so  as  to  keep  all  of  these  things  to- 
gether as  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  process  of  our  re- 
demption in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  alone  is  a  big  order,  and  I  will  undoubtedly  not 
achieve  here  all  that  I  hope  for. 
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Being  Concrete  and  Explicit 

When  we  preach  or  speak  about  being  redeemed  or 
saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  especially  by  virtue  of  his  passion 
and  death,  we  should  try  to  be  as  concrete  and  explicit 
as  possible.  (1)  What  does  Jesus  save  us  from?  (2) 
What  does  he  save  us  for?  Or,  what  is  saved  for  us  by 
Jesus?  And  (3)  how  does  he  save  us  from  something 
for  something?  Or,  for  example,  how  does  he  do  these 
things  specifically  by  his  sufferings  and  death?  And 
then  we  should  try  to  show  that  this  is,  indeed:  (4)  a 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  (5)  a  part  of  our 
own  actual  or  real  experience  as  an  individual  Christian 
and  as  a  Christian  community. 

But,  you  might  be  thinking,  why  should  we  try  to  be 
so  concrete  and  explicit,  especially  since  this  experience 
of  salvation  always  exceeds  our  ability  to  articulate  or 
explain  or  show  it,  even  for  ourselves,  much  less  for 
others?  After  all,  we  do  speak  of  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption, do  we  not?  And  don't  we  also  say  that  each 
part  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  is  itself  a  mystery: 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  the  mystery  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  so  on?  Why  even  the  sacramental  expres- 
sions of  and  incorporations  into  the  process  of  redemp- 
tion are,  each  of  them,  "mysterion"  And  we  need  faith. 
The  whole  and  each  part  of  redemption  is  a  matter  of 
faith. 

Let  me  give  you  three  good  reasons  why  we  should 
try  to  be  as  concrete  and  explicit  as  possible. 

For  one  thing,  the  lack  of  concreteness  and  explica- 
tion easily  leads  us  into  repeating  platitudes  like:  "Jesus 
saves  us  from  our  sins."  Nothing  stones  a  homily  or  talk 
to  death  more  surely  than  tossing  into  it  a  hail  of  plati- 
tudes. If  salvation  is  a  real  experience,  then  we  ought 
to  know  and  be  able  to  say  which  are  the  sins  that  Jesus 
saves  us  from  and  how  he  does  so. 

Secondly,  we  should  be  as  concrete  and  explicit  as 
we  can  be  because  there  is  today  considerable  ignorance, 
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certainly  confusion,  among  so  many  Christians  about 
even  the  most  basic  Christian  beliefs.  This  leads,  as  it 
really  ought  to,  to  a  great  insecurity  about  the  very  ex- 
perience of  redemption.  At  the  very  least,  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  average  Christian  to  know  how  to  ex- 
press his  conviction  of  redemption  and  how  to  celebrate 
it. 

Thirdly,  our  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  if  at  this 
point  it  is  only  the  inbreaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
is  the  definitive  inbreaking  thereof.  It  is  the  good  news. 
Now,  all  news  has  to  be  articulated  and  expressed;  thus, 
especially  the  good  news  of  our  salvation  must  be  articu- 
lated and  expressed,  witnessed  to  and  proclaimed.  And 
this  just  cannot  be  done  adequately  unless  it  is  done  con- 
cretely and  explicitly. 

The  Traditional  List 

There  is,  of  course,  a  traditional  list  of  things  from 
which  Jesus  saves  us,  including  their  corresponding  op- 
posites  which  he  saves  us  for.  1.  He  saves  us  from  original 
sin,  from  that  fallen  state  of  evil  into  which  we  are  con- 
ceived, alienated  from  God  and  man — for  union  with 
God  and  one  another  in  the  states,  first  of  grace  and 
then  of  glory.  2.  He  saves  us  from  actual  sin,  our  own 
personal  and  communal  sin — for  real  virtue  and  the 
actual  doing  of  the  good,  personally  and  communally. 
3.  He  saves  us  from  all  manner  of  sickness  (physical, 
mental  and  moral) — for  all  manner  of  health.  4.He 
saves  us  from  Satan  and  every  evil  spirit — for  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  every  good  spirit.  5.  He  saves  us  from  the 
powers  of  this  world  and  hell — for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
both  now  and  finally.  6.  He  saves  us  from  the  law  and 
its  condemnation — for  freedom  and  fulfillment  beyond 
the  law.  7.  He  saves  us  from  the  wrath  and  justice  of 
God — for  God's  love  and  mercy.  8.  He  saves  us  from 
final  death — for  everlasting  life. 

Obviously,  a  contemporary  proclamation  of  the  good 
news  of  our  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  passion 
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and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  saving,  will  still  treat  these 
same  things.  However,  it  must  do  so  with  genuine  ad- 
justments in  accord  with  our  actual  contemporary  ex- 
perience and  understanding  of  man  and  his  situation. 

Original  Sin 

For  example,  we  should  not  preach  or  speak  of  origin- 
al sin  as  a  single,  historical  sin  of  disobedience  committed 
by  two  primordial  individuals  named  Adam  and  Eve. 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
3  about  the  fall  is  a  midrash.  It  is  not  an  exercise  in 
literal  history  but  an  insightful  story  that  comments  on 
what  it  is  in  "the  man"  and  "the  woman"  that  sets  them 
against  God  and  against  one  another,  that  cause*  them 
to  create  their  own  problems,  undoing  the  intention  of 
their  Creator  for  them.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  story  as  though 
it  were  literal  history  is  to  rob  it  of  its  power  by  making 
it  seem  completely  ridiculous.  Secondly,  we  now  know 
that  man  has  evolved  only  very  slowly  from  a  sub-human 
state,  so  that  he  could  not  have  begun  his  journey  from 
a  pristine  state  of  perfect  humanity.  Thirdly,  the  final 
salvation  that  we  hope  for  in  Jesus  Christ  goes  en- 
tirely beyond  what  human  nature  of  itself  can  possibly 
hope  for — even  in  its  very  best  state. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  contemporary  the- 
ology has  been  trying  to  rethink  original  sin:  what  it 
is  and  how  it  arises  and  is  passed  on.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  process  of  rethinking  is  far  from  over,  never- 
theless, in  the  meantime,  we  are  already  far  enough  along 
to  be  able  to  know  that  we  must  avoid  the  pitfall  of  pre- 
senting the  good  news  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ 
as  though  the  need  for  it  first  arose  when  all  men  and 
women  were  cursed  by  God  because  of  the  single  sin 
of  a  first  man  and  woman.  Preaching  in  this  way  not 
only  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  midrashic  nature  of  Genesis 
3  and  to  the  fact  of  evolution  and  to  the  supernatural 
character  of  salvation,  but  it  also  makes  God  cruelly  un- 
fair. And  all  of  these  things  together  simply  tend  to  pre- 
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vent  the  listener  from  accepting  the  good  news  of  sal- 
vation in  Jesus  Christ  since  he  feels  that  he  must  reject 
the  starting  point  of  that  message. 

Besides,  the  fact  of  our  evil  and  sinful  state  is  quite 
plain,  as  well  as  that  we  do  pass  it  on  to  those  who  fol- 
low us,  in  part  because  of  the  perverted  and  perverting 
things  we  do  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  to  other  men  and 
women,  to  our  societies  and  institutions  and  cultures,  and 
to  nature.  This  is  the  human  predicament  all  inherit 
by  birth.  And  this  is  enough  of  the  "original  sin"  or 
"fall"  to  start  with  in  preaching  the  good  news  of  our 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  contemporary  man  certain- 
ly experiences  the  fact  of  this  sorry  state,  perhaps  with  an 
even  greater  awareness  than  his  predecessors.  He  knows 
only  too  well  the  ignorance  and  weakness,  selfishness  and 
pride,  shame  and  cowardice,  greed  and  waste,  aliena- 
tion and  oppression,  hatred  and  violence,  pain  and  frus- 
tration, meaninglessness  and  despair,  sickness  and  death 
that  he  longs  to  be  liberated  from. 

Satan 

Nor  should  we  be  so  hung  up  on  Satan  that  our 
preaching  of  the  good  news  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ 
demands  of  the  listener  as  much  "belief"  in  the  devil 
as  it  does  belief  in  God,  that  we  must  present  the  gospel 
as  God's  victory  in  the  new  man  Jesus  Christ  over  a 
personal  Satan  and  cohort  of  fellow  fallen  angels.  This 
can  only  appear  fanciful  to  contemporary  man,  Chris- 
tians included.  It  is  not  just  that  we  no  longer  attribute 
to  devils  the  many  things  our  ancestors  did.  We  know 
that  attributing  the  moral  evil  in  ourselves  to  the  devil 
can  function  all  too  easily  as  a  kind  of  defense  mechanism 
by  which  we  vainly  try  to  unload  our  own  personal  and 
communal  responsibility  and  guilt:  the  old  "the-devil- 
made-me-do-it"  theology.  We  do  perceive,  of  course, 
that  evil  and  sin  are  much  greater  than  we  are,  much 
greater  than  our  personal  evil  and  sin,  and  much  greater 
than  the  evil  and  sin  of  other  individual  human  beings. 
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But,  realistically,  we  experience  this  greater  evil  and  sin 
as  incorporated  into  our  common  nature,  especially  as 
we  objectify  it  in  our  societies  and  institutions  and  cul- 
tures. We  can  know  release  from  this  greater  evil  and 
sin,  as  well  as  from  our  personal  evil  and  sin,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Whether  evil  and  sin  are  also  realized 
in  personal  spirits  beyond  us,  and  whether  they  can 
also  inflict  evil  on  us  or  influence  us  to  sin  in  subtle  ways 
beyond  our  detection,  all  of  that  is  irrelevant,  given  the 
actual  situation  we  do  experience,  for  there  is  already 
absolutely  destructive  evil  and  sin  in  this  situation  all 
on  its  own.  Thus,  we  can  afford  to  leave  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  Satan  and  devils  in  our  preaching  of  the  good 
news  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  Other  Caveats 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  positive  suggestions  I  want  to 
make  for  preaching  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  in 
accord  with  what  contemporary  christology  says  about 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  emphasis  on  the  ex- 
perience of  salvation  in  contemporary  soteriology,  there 
are  still  some  other  caveats  from  modern  theology  on 
the  preaching  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  that 
I  would  like  to  mention. 

The  two  caveats  that  I  have  already  treated  on  origin- 
al sin  and  Satan  are  only  particular  applications  of  a 
more  inclusive  principle  we  should  be  conscious  of  and 
guided  by.  In  short,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
preach  the  gospel  in  so  fundamentalistic  a  way,  in  a  way 
that  takes  every  myth  and  midrash  so  literally,  that  mod- 
ern man  can  no  longer  hear  the  essence  of  the  message 
of  salvation  because  his  mind  is  full  of  problems  and 
objections  about  the  non-essential.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  we  may  do  our  own  demythologizing 
at  will.  Rather,  it  means  that  we  must  read  scripture 
and  understand  doctrine  with  the  developing  mind  of 
the  Church.  Should  we  fail  to  do  this  by  being  too 
fundamentalistic,  we  may  not  be  guilty  of  reading  Scrip- 
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ture  and  understanding  doctrine  to  our  own  destruction; 
but  our  preaching  of  the  good  news  of  salvation  through 
the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  will  fail  to  open  con- 
temporary hearts,  if  it  does  not  actually  close  them. 

Anselm 

We  should  also  be  careful  not  to  preach  redemption 
through  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  as  Anselm  the- 
ologized it.  He  tried  with  all  his  might  and  main  to 
make  everything  here  a  matter  of  clear  necessity.  He 
claimed  that  man's  sin  is  infinite  in  gravity  in  as  much 
as  man  wrongs  God  who  is  infinite;  thus,  only  infinite 
satisfaction  can  make  up  for  man's  sin.  Besides,  satis- 
faction always  requires  that  something  more  be  rendered 
to  the  one  wronged  than  was  denied  him  by  the  wrong 
or  than  is  already  his  due.  But  man  cannot  offer  God 
anything  that  he  does  not  already  owe  to  God.  There- 
fore, man  ought  to  make  the  satisfaction  for  his  sin, 
since  man  is  the  sinner;  nevertheless,  he  cannot  do  it 
on  his  own,  since  he  is  only  finite.  And  so  it  is  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  one  who  both  can  (as  God)  and  also 
ought  (as  man)  offer  this  satisfaction  to  God  for  all 
men,  especially  because  he  has  something  more  to  offer 
to  God,  since  Jesus  himself,  as  sinless,  was  not  bound  to 
suffer  and  die.  He  suffered  and  died  freely  and  offered 
this  as  satisfaction  to  his  Father  for  us  all. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  ingenious  simplification  of 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  that  also  does  a  masterful 
job  of  linking  christology  and  soteriology.  But  it  has 
weaknesses.  First  of  all,  the  gravity  of  any  offense  is 
measured  more  in  accord  with  the  offender  than  the 
offended.  We  do  not  hold  a  child  as  guilty  for  the  same 
offense  against  ourselves  as  we  do  an  adult.  And,  on 
this  basis,  man  cannot  commit  an  infinite  sin,  for  he 
is  finite.  Secondly,  despite  his  careful  reasonings,  Anselm 
cannot  really  bind  God  to  act  in  accord  with  human  no- 
tions of  what  is  just  or  congruous.  God  is  transcendent 
freedom;    the  Unconditioned  is  always  free  to  forgive 
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without  condition.  Thirdly,  Anselm's  effort  to  simplify 
the  whole  idea  of  redemption  in  the  Cur  Deus  Homo 
leaves  out  too  much.  What  role  do  the  words  and  works 
of  Jesus  play  in  redeeming  us?  What  role  does  his  resur- 
rection and  sending  of  the  Spirit  play  in  redeeming  us? 
Anselm  tends  to  reduce  all  of  these  to  little  more  than 
preparations  for  and  confirmations  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  Jesus,  as  though  only  the  latter  were  actually 
redeeming  as  such,  as  though  redemption  were  merely 
that  act  of  atonement.  Hence,  he  tends  to  reduce  re- 
demption to  an  objective  and  exterior  event  and  to  ne- 
glect it  as  also  subjective  and  interior.  Fourthly,  even 
though  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  Anselm  has  usually 
been  accused  of  having  the  Father  condemn  his  innocent 
Son  to  a  cruel  death  to  make  satisfaction  for  us.  Trying 
to  teach  that  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  was  neces- 
sary as  Anselm  did  has  given  rise  to  this  popular  mis- 
conception. And  preaching  such  a  theology  of  atone- 
ment only  tends  to  perpetuate  that  misconception. 

Luther 

Nor  should  we  preach  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus 
in  terms  of  the  theology  of  Martin  Luther.  For  Luther, 
only  Jesus  merits  salvation  because  only  in  Jesus  is  God 
fully  active  in  man  without  interference  from  man.  And 
this  is  the  case  most  especially  in  the  passion  and  death 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  We  are  saved,  not  by  anything  we 
do  or  refrain  from  doing,  but  by  faith  alone,  by  the  be- 
lieving acceptance  of  what  God  has  done  for  us  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.  And  even  this  faith  itself  is  sheer  grace 
only.  It  is  not  anything  we  do.  And,  it  saves  us,  not 
because  it  really  transforms  us  within  and  without  from 
being  a  sinner  to  becoming  a  saint,  but  only  because  by 
it  we  are  covered  over  with  the  merits  of  Christ,  thus 
being  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  sinner  and  justi- 
fied. 

Such  an  approach  reduces  redemption  to  something 
wholly  outside  of  us,  to  which  God  only  arbitrarily  con- 
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nects  us  by  the  sheer  grace  of  faith  alone,  which  faith 
itself  merely  clothes  us  over  with  the  merits  of  Christ 
rather  than  feeding  and  nourishing  us  with  them  until 
we  grow,  interiorly  and  dynamically,  into  a  new  being 
one  with  Christ.  In  Luther,  redemption  virtually  ceases 
to  be  subjective  as  well  as  objective;  the  objective  event 
fails  to  become  a  subjective  process  that  demands  and 
also  enables  our  whole  cooperation  in  a  faith  that  is 
our  freedom  as  well  as  God's  grace,  that  is  practical 
dedication  as  well  as  ideological  conviction. 

In  a  more  balanced  soteriology,  the  saving  power  and 
effect  of  objective  redemption  through  the  passion  and 
death  of  Jesus  saves  us  also  by  getting  into  us  subjectively 
(i.e.,  humanly — both  personally  and  communally)  and 
by  progressively  moving  us  from  being  selfish  doers  of 
evil  to  becoming  in  fact  ever  more  for  others  and  active 
in  good  works.  Nor  is  this  simply  by  virtue  of  the  gift 
of  faith  or  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  and  among 
us  or  the  Christ-given  and  Church-perpetuated  sacra- 
ments. It  is  also  because  all  of  these  enable  us,  personal- 
ly and  communally,  to  intue  and  be  imbued  with  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Jesus  which  we  then  wish  to  realize 
ever  more  fully  in  our  own  lives  by  actively  identifying 
with  them  as  well  as  passively  being  affected  by  them. 
It  is  important  to  realize  this,  for  redemption  is  not  sim- 
ply some  sort  of  a  "change"  in  God's  attitude  and  action 
toward  us  because  of  what  his  Son  did  for  us  when  he 
became  man  in  Jesus  Christ  and  was  perfectly  obedient 
through  his  life  and  his  sufferings  to  his  death  on  a  cross. 
It  is  also  a  transformation  of  man,  a  change  in  our  at- 
titude and  action  toward  God  and  men.  Indeed,  it  is 
much  more  of  a  change  in  us  than  in  God.  Redemption 
is  not  just  an  atonement  to  God  which  God  himself 
makes  possible.   It  is  also  salvation;  man  is  made  healthy. 

Liberal  and  "Radical"  Christianity 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  avoid  the  op- 
posite error  from  that  of  Luther,  an  error  that   19th- 
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century  liberal  German  Protestantism  made  increasingly 
popular  as  it  came  into  being  in  reaction  against  its  own 
Lutheranism  while  trying  to  adapt  Christianity  to  the 
modern  world.  Its  error  consisted  in  reducing  objective 
redemption  mostly  to  subjective  redemption.  Contem- 
porary, radical  or  secular  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
however,  have  carried  this  error  even  further,  as  though 
it  were  not  already  Pelagian  enough  in  its  beginnings, 
for  they  reduce  what  Jesus  did  in  his  words  and  works 
and  sufferings  and  death  to  nothing  more  than  a  saving 
example  or  inspiration  which  we  can  still  imitate,  though 
only  after  much  adaptation  to  our  own  situation,  so  as 
to  liberate  ourselves  and  others  in  this  radically  secular 
world  that  is  now  fully  free  of  anything  supernatural: 
grace,  faith,  sacraments,  etc. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  few,  if  any,  of  us  would  go 
to  such  an  extreme  in  our  own  preaching  of  the  good 
news  of  redemption  through  the  passion  and  death  of 
Jesus.  However,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  tend  to 
concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  the  subjective  aspect 
of  redemption  through  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus, 
especially  on  the  psychology  and  sociology  thereof,  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  humanly  easier  to  understand  and 
also  makes  us  appear  very  much  with  the  times. 

The  Consciousness  of  Jesus 

At  least  since  the  rise  of  the  Monophysite  heresy  in 
the  fifth  century,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  among 
Christians  to  think  of  the  human  mind  and  will  of 
Jesus  as  though  they  were  absorbed  into  his  divine 
mind  and  will.  After  all,  if  Jesus  is  one  person,  it 
is  difficult  to  think  of  him  as  having  two  distinct  minds 
and  wills.  And,  the  divine  mind  and  will  are  more  im- 
portant, are  they  not?  Indeed,  this  tendency  to  replace 
the  human  mind  and  will  of  Jesus  with  the  divine  mind 
and  will  clearly  antedates  Monophysitism  in  the  heresy, 
not  only  of  Apollinarus,  but  even  of  Arius,  for,  though 
the  latter  did  not  teach  that  the  Logos  was  truly  God,  still 
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he  did  have  the  quasi-divine  Logos  itself  replace  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  earliest 
origins  of  this  tendency  to  think  of  the  divine  mind  and 
will  of  Jesus  as  replacing  his  human  mind  and  will  may 
be  found  in  Docetism,  which  goes  back  to  New  Testa- 
ment times,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  anti-Docetic  polem- 
ics of  Paul,  Luke  and  John. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  eighth  century,  John  of  Damascus 
began  developing  that  more  orthodox  expression  of  this 
kind  of  thinking  about  the  human  mind  of  Jesus  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  John's  thought  was  "for- 
mally" orthodox  in  as  much  as  it  accords  with  both  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (John  said  Jesus  has  a  human  in- 
tellect and  will)  and  the  Third  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople (John  said  Jesus  has  also  the  exercise  of  his  human 
intellect  and  will).  However,  because  of  the  hypostatic 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Jesus  in  the 
one  person  of  the  Word,  John  taught  that  there  was  in 
Jesus  a  mutual  com  penetration  of  his  divine  and  human 
natures  which  resulted  in  a  kind  of  effective  deification 
of  the  human  nature  whereby  it  not  only  always  acts 
in  concert  with  the  divine  but  also  always  participates 
in  the  divine.  More  specifically,  with  reference  to  the 
human  mind  of  Jesus,  this  meant  in  practice  for  John: 
that  there  was  nothing  Jesus  did  not  know,  including 
all  future  events,  and  that,  therefore,  his  growth  in 
knowledge  was  actually  only  apparent.  Indeed,  John 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  because  of  this,  Jesus  stood  in 
no  need  of  reflection,  inquiry,  counsel  or  judgment.  Fur- 
ther, when  he  prayed,  Jesus  did  not  actually  need  to  lift 
his  mind  and  heart  to  God  or  to  ask  of  God.  He  made 
these  his  own  in  appearance,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  us, 
so  as  to  open  up  for  us  this  way  to  God.  There  is  no 
denying  that  all  of  this  is  uncomfortably  close  to  being 
"materially"  Monophysite. 

Thomas  Aquinas  continued  this  view  of  the  human 
knowledge  of  Jesus  in  the  13th  century,  trying  both  to 
modernize  it,  in  accord  with  the  philosophic  anthropolo- 
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gy  of  his  times,  and  also  to  make  it  more  orthodox,  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  so  doing,  he  constructed  that  basic  theory  of 
the  threefold  nature  of  the  human  knowledge  of  Jesus 
which  came  to  dominate  Catholic  theology  right  up  into 
the  1950s. 

Thomas  taught  that,  due  to  the  hypostatic  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  one  person  of  the 
Word,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  conception  the 
human  mind  of  Jesus  enjoyed  both:  (1)  the  beatific 
vision  and  (2)  all  infused  knowledge.  By  virtue  of  the 
beatific  vision,  Jesus  saw  directly  into  the  divine  mind 
and  ideas,  which  gave  him  knowledge  of  all  things  actu- 
al, past  and  present  and  future,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  all  things  possible  to  creatures  and  to  himself  as  the 
Word  become  man.  By  virtue  of  all  infused  knowledge 
(i.e.,  all  intelligible  species  which  could  possibly  be  in 
a  creaturely  mind  were  infused  directly  into  the  passive 
intellect  of  Jesus),  Jesus  knew  all  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  Thus,  by  virtue  of  his  beatific  vision  and  by 
virtue  of  his  infused  knowledge,  Jesus  knew  all  things 
twice  over,  both  as  they  are  in  the  divine  mind  and  also 
as  they  are  in  themselves. 

When  writing  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  claimed  that  Jesus  had  no  (3) 
acquired  knowledge,  for  even  though  he  did  have  sense 
experience,  there  was  no  need  to  abstract  intelligible 
species  therefrom,  since  he  already  had  all  intelligible 
species  in  his  passive  intellect  by  way  of  infusion.  Never- 
theless, by  the  time  of  the  Summa,  Thomas  had  changed 
his  mind.  If  Jesus  had  no  acquired  knowledge,  that 
would  mean  he  did  not  have  the  proper  operation  of  his 
active  intellect.  But  this,  in  turn,  would  mean  it  was  use- 
less and  he  was  imperfect,  for  every  faculty  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  its  operation,  which  is  its  perfection.  How- 
ever, the  active  intellect  of  Jesus  could  not  have  been 
useless,  for  God  and  nature  make  nothing  in  vain;  nor 
could  Jesus  have  been  imperfect  due  to  the  incarnation, 
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for  it  is  precisely  the  incarnation  that  makes  him  the  most 
perfect  of  men.  Thus,  Thomas  now  taught  that  Jesus 
also  had  acquired  knowledge.  However,  this  did  not 
mean  that  Jesus  added  new  content  to  his  knowledge, 
he  simply  confirmed  in  a  third  way  things  that  he  had 
always  known  from  the  first  moment  of  his  conception 
by  way  of  the  beatific  vision  and  also  by  way  of  infused 
knowledge. 

This  basic  theory  of  the  threefold  human  knowledge 
of  Jesus  did  undergo  many  qualifications  among  Neo- 
Thomists  as  progressive  attempts  were  made  in  modern 
times  to  adapt  the  theory  to  accumulating  advances  in 
scriptural  studies,  theology,  biology,  psychology,  sociolo- 
gy, etc.  Eventually,  Jesus  was  being  granted  the  beatific 
vision  only  after  his  brain  and  conscious  life  had  devel- 
oped, perhaps  only  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  at  his 
baptism.  His  infused  knowledge  was  being  limited  to 
matters  essential  to  his  salvific  mission.  Finally,  it  was 
admitted,  not  only  that  the  empirical  experience  of  Jesus 
was  limited,  but  also  that  he  did  not  reflect  on  this  lim- 
ited experience  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  to  any  extra- 
ordinarily extensive  acquired  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
the  objections  to  this  threefold  human  knowledge  of 
Jesus  finally  proved  to  be  too  many  and  too  serious  for 
it  to  continue  even  in  its  much  mitigated  forms. 

Our  interest  here  is  not  in  the  multitude  of  solid  rea- 
sons why  such  a  theory  of  the  human  knowledge  of  Jesus 
finally  gave  way.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  current  theological 
consensus  among  Catholic  theologians  conceives  of  Jesus 
as  having  a  fully  genuine  human  self-consciousness,  one 
that  was  truly  first-century  Palestinian.  He  is  not  thought 
of  as  having  the  beatific  vision  until  the  resurrection. 
After  all,  this  vision  belongs  to  the  fullness  of  salvation 
(and  Jesus  merited  salvation  by  his  life,  passion,  death 
and  resurrection)  and  transforms  the  whole  man  beyond 
all  suffering,  sickness  and  death  (and  that  did  not  hap- 
pen to  Jesus  until  the  resurrection) .  While  it  is  not  sim- 
ply denied  that  he  may  have  had  some  infused  knowl- 
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edge,  this  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  particular 
intuitions  intimately  connected  with  his  salvific  mission 
and  with  the  concrete  circumstances,  events,  persons  and 
groups  in  his  life.  But  such  "infused  knowledge,"  then, 
does  not  really  differ  much  from  acquired  knowledge. 
Hence,  all  or  almost  all  of  Jesus'  knowledge  is  thought 
of  as  having  been  acquired  in  an  ordinary  way,  in  his 
particular  context,  under  the  influence  of  the  grace  of 
his  incarnation  and  salvific  mission.  Modern  Catholic 
theologians  do  not  deny  that  Jesus  knew  he  was  the 
unique  Son  of  God  sent  to  save  men  from  sin  and  death ; 
but  they  conceive  of  him  as  discovering  this  only  very 
slowly,  by  way  of  the  concrete  circumstances,  events, 
persons  and  groups  in  his  life,  and  as  knowing  this  in  a 
fully  genuine  human  self-consciousness. 

This  contemporary  notion  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
is  really  much  more  in  accord  with  scripture  and  defined 
christological  doctrine  than  was  the  old  theory  of  the 
threefold  human  knowledge  of  Jesus.  After  all,  in  Lk. 
2:52,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
grace,  as  well  as  in  age;  and,  in  Mk.  13:32,  we  are  told 
that  Jesus  said  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  the  final 
day  and  hour.  But  both  of  these  things  are  essentially 
impossible  according  to  the  theory  of  the  threefold  hu- 
man knowledge  of  Jesus,  certainly  in  its  pure  form;  nor 
could  this  theory  fully  answer  the  objections  adduced, 
not  even  in  its  much  mitigated  formulations.  But  it  is 
not  just  that  the  old  theory  cannot  do  justice  to  some 
gospel  texts;  rather,  one  of  the  upshots  of  the  entire 
modern  approach  to  the  gospels  has  been  to  show  that 
there  is  no  real  foundation  in  the  gospels  as  a  whole  for 
asserting  that  Jesus  knew  all  things.  And,  with  regard 
to  defined  christological  doctrine,  it  should  be  evident 
that  the  contemporary  theory  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  does  much  more  justice  to  Chalcedon  and  Third 
Constantinople  than  did  the  old  theory.  The  old  theory 
failed  to  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  did  have  a  fully  gen- 
uine human   self-consciousness    (which   Jesus   obviously 
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must  have  to  be  truly  and  fully  human)  ;  and  it  failed 
to  show  that  Jesus  did  have  the  true  and  full  operation 
of  a  distinctively  human  knowledge — especially  in  as 
much  as,  in  its  pure  form,  it  denied  any  real  and  ordinary 
progress  in  the  content  of  his  knowledge  and  self-con- 
sciousness. 

The  impact  of  this  new  understanding  of  the  human 
self-consciousness  and  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  It  may  well  be  the  first  truly  significant  ad- 
vance in  christology  since  the  Third  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. And  yet,  in  another  sense,  it  actually  does  no 
more  than  make  the  abstract  formulations  of  Chalcedon 
and  Constantinople  more  concrete  and  understandable 
in  terms  of  our  experience  of  human  knowledge  and  self- 
consciousness. 

The  impact  of  this  new  understanding  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  can  be  seen,  for  example,  as  it  applies 
to  the  prayer  of  Jesus.  He  really  prayed!  In  view  of 
everything  that  was  happening  around  and  to  and  in  and 
through  him,  he  dedicated  time  and  energy  to  reflection 
and  to  directing  his  human  mind  and  heart  to  his  Father, 
discovering  therein  at  the  center  of  his  human  conscious- 
ness who  he  was  and  what  he  was  called  to  do,  discover- 
ing and  knowing  and  articulating  and  acting  on  this 
ever  more  clearly  and  forcefully. 

And  the  impact  of  this  new  understanding  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  can  also  be  seen  as  it  applies  to  the 
passion  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  theory  of  the  threefold 
human  knowledge  of  Jesus  cannot  do  justice  to  the  full 
reality  and  total  extent  of  Jesus'  suffering  and  dying. 
For,  if  Jesus  enjoyed  the  beatific  vision  during  his  passion 
and  death,  then,  not  only  did  he  not  suffer  in  his  deepest 
human  consciousness,  but  he  even  experienced  the  great- 
est fullness  and  joy.  But  such  a  view  falsifies  scripture 
and  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus.  No,  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  his  mind  and  heart,  his  deepest  aware- 
ness and  feelings  also  suffered  and  died.  He  experienced 
all  the  worst  human  pain  and  anguish  and  breaking  and 
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demise.  His  human  self -consciousness  was  not  up-in-God 
watching  his  body  suffer  and  die  like  some  sympathetic 
observer  of  a  tragedy.  It  was  fully  down  in  his  body 
suffering  and  dying  (Cf.  Mk.  14:34).  The  whole  "body- 
person"  of  Jesus  suffered  the  worst  and  died  fully. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  consummate  suffering,  Jesus 
did  not  give  up  his  trust  in  and  commitment  to  his  Fa- 
ther, in  whom  he  had  his  very  existence  and  for  whom 
he  lived  and  worked.  ("I  always  do  the  works  of  him 
who  sent  me.")  This  is  why  Jesus  saves  us  from  all  the 
worst  by  his  passion  and  death,  for  he  both  bore  all  the 
worst  and  yet  did  not  give  up  his  trust  in  and  commit- 
ment to  his  Father,  the  source  of  all  his  being,  the  goal 
of  all  his  doing.    Truly,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  necessary  to  see  the  soteriological  importance  of 
Jesus'  having  come  to  a  human  consciousness  of  who 
he  was  in  relationship  to  God  and  to  man.  He  came  to 
human  self-consciousness,  to  know  who  he  was,  in  his 
intimate  and  unique  relationship  to  his  Father,  a  con- 
sciousness expressed  perhaps  most  beautifully  in  the  way 
he  addresses  God  when  he  prays  during  the  passion: 
"Abba"  (Mk.  14:36).  And  he  knew  too  the  radical 
extent  of  the  mission  his  Father  had  called  him  to,  i.e. 
he  freely  went  as  far  as  death  on  a  cross  to  reveal  and 
realize  the  forgiving  love  of  God  for  men,  a  forgiving 
love  stronger  than  sin  and  enemy  and  death  (Besides 
Mk.  8:31-33,  9:30-32,  10:32-34  and  parallels,  cf.  also, 
e.g.,  Jn.  10:11-18  and  related  passages,  especially  such 
as  8:28  and  12:32).  Thus  it  was  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
who  was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself.  It  was  the 
Son  of  God  willing  and  working  this  reconciliation  in 
his  self-consciousness  in  the  man  Jesus,  in  his  human 
awareness  and  human  freedom. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  this  awareness,  it  is  also 
important,  soteriologically,  to  see  that  Jesus  was  con- 
scious of  what  he  was  freeing  us  from  and  saving  us  for, 
and  of  how  he  was  doing  so.  Let  us  use  just  one  example 
here. 
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By  his  passion  and  death,  jesus  frees  us  from  unfor- 
giving hatred  and  saves  us  for  forgiving  love,  for  it 
is  especially  in  his  passion  and  death  that  we  experience 
that  the  forgiving  love  of  God  for  us  is  stronger  than 
sin  and  enemy  and  death.  Now  we  can  dare  to  believe 
this  in  both  senses  of  belief — accept  it  and  be  dedicated 
to  it. 

Jesus  had  repeatedly  spoken  of  God's  forgiving  love 
and  acted  on  it.  He  associated  with  sinners,  gave  them 
God's  forgiving  love  and  confirmed  this  with  signs.  And 
he  demanded  that  we  respond  to  the  forgiveness  of 
God  by  forgiving  one  another.  Think  of  his  parable  about 
the  servant  forgiven  an  impossible  debt  by  his  master  but 
unwilling  to  forgive  his  fellow  servant  a  paltry  debt 
(Mt.  18:23-35).  Think  of  his  parable  about  the  prodi- 
gal son,  how  his  father  forgives  him  and  urges  his  older 
brother  to  do  the  same  (Lk.  15:11-32).  Think  of  how 
Jesus  instructed  the  crowds  to  seek  reconciliation  with 
a  wronged  brother  before  offering  a  gift  to  God  at  the 
altar  (Mt.  5:23-24).  Think  of  how  he  instructed  his 
followers  to  pray:  "and  forgive  us  our  sins  as  we  our- 
selves forgive  each  one  who  is  in  debt  to  us"  (Lk. 
ll:3b-4a;  Mt.  6:12  and  14-15).  Think  of  how  he  in- 
structed Peter  to  forgive  his  brother  when  wronged  by 
him,  not  seven  but  seventy  times  seven  (Mt.  18:21-22). 
And  think  of  how  he  instructed  all  his  hearers  that  they 
must  love  their  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute 
them  (Mt.  5:43-48) .  Jesus  taught  and  practiced  a  whole 
life  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God.  Yet,  nowhere  did  he 
do  this  more  than  in  his  passion  and  death  on  the  cross 
when  he  prayed  for  his  very  murderers:  "Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing" 
(Lk.  23-34).  Not  only  did  he  preach  the  forgiving  love 
of  God,  but  he  practiced  it  even  to  death  on  the  cross. 
Yes,  Jesus  was  conscious  that  he  was  the  forgiving  love 
of  God  for  us;  and  he  saved  us  thereby  from  unforgiving 
hatred  for  forgiving  love,  especially  in  his  passion  and 
death,  where  the  forgiving  love  of  God  was  shown  in 
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him  and  by  him  to  be  stronger  than  sin  and  enemy  and 
death. 

The  Experience  of  Salvation 

There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  salva- 
tion, both  personally  and  communally  (note  today's 
many  theologies  of  liberation),  in  contemporary  soteri- 
ology.  Theology  seems  less  interested  now  in  translating 
this  experience  into  an  explanation  than  it  is  in  making 
manifest  this  experience  itself.  Contemporary  theology 
has  become  the  phenomenology  of  Christianity,  and  its 
psychology  and  sociology  and  politiology,  rather  than 
merely  its  philosophy.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  put  this 
in  traditional  terms  would  be  to  say  that  contemporary 
theology  is  much  less  interested  in  being  merely  the  sci- 
ence of  Christianity  and  much  more  interested  in  being 
its  wisdom. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  emphasis  in  contem- 
porary theology. 

Classical  philosophy  has  long  been  reduced  by  many 
to  phenomenology  or  language  analysis.  As  perceiving, 
thinking,  communicating  and  acting  self-consciousnesses, 
we  are  more  interested  in  people  (as  self,  as  other,  as 
interpersonal  and  as  communal)  than  we  are  in  things  as 
such. 

Perhaps  the  character  of  the  modern  mind,  its  almost 
excessive  orientation  toward  experience,  is  shown  no- 
where more  radically  than  in  psychology.  This  is  evi- 
dent, not  merely  in  psychoanalysis,  but  above  all  in 
psychology's  attempts  to  devise  ways  of  coming  to  a  con- 
scious experience  of  the  individual  .rafcconscious  and 
collective  wrcconscious. 

We  live  in  an  intensely  empirical  and  pragmatic  cul- 
ture. One  approaches  life  by  testing  experiences  and  con- 
ducting experiments.  We  want  to  know  what  anything 
can  do  or  achieve.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  makes  it  "true" 
(right  for  me,  right  for  you,  right  for  us) .  When  we  ask 
about  the  truth  of  anything,  we  tend  to  ask  for  practical 
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and  subjective  truth,  not  for  speculative  and  objective 
truth.  Even  our  sheerest  scientific  knowledge  "of  the 
objective  world  as  it  is  in  itself"  is,  actually,  aimed  at 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  that  will  enable  us 
to  control  it  for  human  goals.  Science  has  become  tech- 
nology in  a  world  undergoing  ever  more  intensive  in- 
ternational, as  well  as  national,  socialization.  Every- 
thing has  become  a  social  and  political  matter,  not  just 
personal  and  interpersonal.  This  is  why  the  relationship 
of  theory  and  practice  is  so  important  in  the  thinking 
of  modern  man.  The  praxis  becomes  the  real  criterion 
of  the  actual  truth  of  anything.  Personalism,  interper- 
sonalism  and  community  dominate  our  thinking;  all 
of  these  are  existential,  actual,  practical — experiential. 

Now,  it  would  be  no  surprise,  given  such  a  milieu,  that 
theology  itself  should  become  ever  more  experience- 
oriented  also,  especially  in  its  soteriology,  which  reflects 
on  the  basic  experience  of  our  salvation  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ  anyway.  But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
contemporary  world  which  we  have  been  describing, 
however  briefly  and  inadequately,  an  aspect  that  we  must 
not  fail  to  include  here  since  it  does  bear  directly  on 
contemporary  theology's  emphasis  on  the  experience  of 
salvation.  That  aspect  is  this.  It  would  seem  that  the 
more  experience-oriented  our  contemporary  world  be- 
came, the  more  it  also  became  secularistic,  until  it  is 
now  frankly  a-religious,  except  where  fully  anti-religious. 
It  is  as  if  there  were  a  necessary  direct  ratio  here:  the 
more  experience-oriented  our  world  is,  the  less  Christian 
it  must  be.  In  such  a  world,  the  Christian  is  made  to 
feel  that  his  religious  experience  is  not  real.  At  worst, 
it  is  a  lie  perpetuated  only  for  base  motives;  or,  at  best, 
it  is  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  something  else  or  an 
illusion  or  a  self-deception,  perhaps  a  neurotic  one  or 
even  a  psychotic  one.  Whatever  it  be,  the  radically 
secular  world  today  will  not  allow  that  the  Christian 
experience  of  salvation  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  can 
be  a  real  or  actual  experience.   Thus,  what  the  Christian 
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person  and  community  needs  in  order  to  live  as  Chris- 
tian in  our  contemporary,  radically  secular  world  is 
not  a  theology  that  translates  their  experience  of  sal- 
vation into  something  else  but  a  theology  that  can  make 
this  experience  manifest  for  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  able  to  heighten  the  experience  of  salvation  it- 
self and  "know"  its  pragmatic  truth — personally,  inter- 
personally  and  communally.  Today's  viable  Christian 
has  had  to  assert  himself  against  his  radically  secular 
milieu  by  emphasizing  religious  experience.  (Actually, 
even  Harvey  Cox  himself  has  long  given  up  on  "the 
discipline  of  the  secular  city.")  In  this  context,  it  is  no 
surprise  that  many  Christians  have  much  interest  in 
personal  and  group  prayer  or  in  the  charismatic  move- 
ment, that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  even  a  much  re- 
formed liturgy  because  it  still  does  not  provide  enough 
understanding  leading  to  participation,  and  that  they 
now  want  a  social  involvement  that  really  flows  from 
and  nourishes  their  Christian  experience  rather  than 
something  else  that  purports  to  be  more  "meaningful," 
more  "relevant,"  more  "practical."  Thus,  what  the  times 
call  for  is  a  theology  of  Christian  experience;  and  this 
is  why  soteriology  above  all  has  laid  so  much  emphasis 
on  experience,  the  experience  of  salvation  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

Actually,  genuine  Christianity  has  always  been  ex- 
perience-oriented. It  is  a  receiving  of  the  Paraclete 
or  Holy  Spirit  Jesus  promised  and  sent,  of  his  dwelling 
within  and  among  us,  and  of  his  many  gifts.  It  is  a  shar- 
ing in  the  community  and  sacraments  of  Jesus.  It  is  a 
life-long,  communal  and  personal  living  out  of  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  in  thought,  word  and 
deed — an  entering  ever  more  fully  into  his  life,  passion, 
death  and  resurrection.  The  Church's  scriptures  and 
doctrines  only  follow  upon  this  experience;  and  they 
do  so  only  to  guide  its  members  into  the  fullness  of  this 
experience. 

Also,  there  has  always  been  the  strongest  emphasis  in 
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authentic  Christianity  on  pragmatism  and  theory-prac- 
tice. "Yes,  if  you  forgive  others  their  failings,  your  heav- 
enly Father  will  forgive  you  yours.  But  if  you  do  not 
forgive  others,  your  Father  will  not  forgive  your  failings 
either"  (Mt.  6:14-15;  cf.  ML  11:25).  "For,  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also"  (Mt. 
6:21;  cf.  Lk.  12:34).  "So,  always  treat  others  as  you 
would  like  them  to  treat  you..."  (Mt.  7:12;  cf.  Lk. 
6:31).  "You  will  be  able  to  tell  them  by  their  fruits" 
(Mt.  7:16  and  20;  cf.  Lk.  6:43-44).  "Why  do  you 
call  me  'Lord,  Lord,'  and  not  do  as  I  say"  (Lk.  6:46; 
cf.  Mt.  7:21).  "My  mother  and  brothers  are  those  who 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  put  it  into  practice"  (Lk. 
8:21;  cf.  Mk.  3:35  and  Mt.  12:50).  "Still  happier  are 
those  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it"  (Lk. 
11:28).  "No  servant  can  be  the  slave  of  two  masters. 
He  will  either  hate  the  first  and  love  the  second,  or  treat 
the  first  with  respect  and  the  second  with  scorn.  You 
cannot  be  the  slave  both  of  God  and  of  money"  (Lk. 
16:13;  cf.  Mt.  6:24).  "If  a  man  serves  me,  he  must 
follow  me. .  ."  (Jn.  12:26).  "Now  my  soul  is  troubled. 
What  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour? 
But  it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I  have  come  to  this 
hour.  Father,  glorify  your  name"  (Jn.  12:27-28). 
"Walk  while  you  have  the  light..."  (Jn.  12:35).  "If 
anyone  hears  my  words  and  does  not  keep  them  faith- 
fully . .  ."  (Jn.  12:47) .  "I  have  given  you  an  example  so 
that  you  may  copy  what  I  have  done  to  you"  (Jn. 
13:15).  "Now  that  you  know  this,  happiness  will  be 
yours  if  you  behave  accordingly"  (Jn.  13:17).  "I 
give  you  a  new  commandment.  Love  one  another. 
Just  as  I  have  loved  you,  must  you  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  love  you  have  for  one  another, 
everyone  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples"  (Jn. 
13:34-35).  "I  tell  you  most  solemnly,  whoever  believes 
in  me  will  perform  the  same  works  as  I  do  myself,  he 
will  perform  even  greater  works,  for  I  am  going  to  the 
Father"   (Jn.  14:12).    "If  you  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
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mandments"  (Jn.  14:15).  "Anybody  who  receives  my 
commandments  and  keeps  them  will  be  one  who  loves 
me. . ."  (Jn.  14:21).  "If  anyone  loves  me,  he  will  keep 
my  word  . . ."  (Jn.  14:23) .  "Those  who  do  not  love  me, 
do  not  keep  my  word"  (Jn.  14:24).  "If  you  keep  my 
commandments,  you  will  remain  in  my  love,  just  as  I 
have  kept  my  Father's  commandments  and  remain  in 
his  love"  (Jn.  15: 10).  "This  is  my  commandment.  Love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  A  man  can  have  no 
greater  love  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 
You  are  my  friends  if  you  do  what  I  command  you" 
(Jn.  15: 12-14).  "...  I  commissioned  you  to  go  out  and 
to  bear  fruit,  fruit  that  will  last . .  .  What  I  command 
you  is  to  love  one  another"  (Jn.  15:16-17).  Indeed, 
virtually  the  whole  of  1  John  and  James  are  especially 
pragmatic  and  repetitiously  insistent  that  theory  is  veri- 
fied only  by  consequent  practice.  "We  can  be  sure  that 
we  know  God  only  by  keeping  his  commandments.  Any- 
one who  says,  T  know  him/  and  does  not  keep  his  com- 
mandments is  a  liar,  refusing  to  admit  the  truth.  But 
when  anyone  does  obey  what  he  has  said,  God's  love 
comes  to  perfection  in  him.  We  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
in  God  only  when  the  one  who  claims  to  be  living  in 
him  is  living  the  same  kind  of  life  Christ  lived"  (1  Jn. 
2:3-6;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  1:6-7,  2:9-11,  3:3-10,  3:16-24, 
4:7-8,  4:20-21  and  5: 1-4) .  "Take  the  case,  my  brothers, 
of  someone  who  has  never  done  a  single  good  act  but 
claims  that  he  has  faith.  Will  that  faith  save  him?  If 
one  of  the  brothers  or  one  of  the  sisters  is  in  need  of 
clothes  and  has  not  enough  food  to  live  on,  and  one  of 
you  says  to  them,  T  wish  you  well;  keep  yourself  warm 
and  eat  plenty,'  without  giving  them  these  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life,  then  what  good  is  that?  Faith  is  like 
that.  If  good  works  do  not  go  with  it,  it  is  quite  dead" 
(James  2:14-16;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  1:2-4,  1:22-25,  2:17-26, 
3:13-18  and  4:17). 

I  have  called  on  the  experiential,  pragmatic  and  theo- 
ry-practice  character  of  genuine   Christianity  at   some 
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length  here  in  order  to  emphasize  that  our  experience- 
oriented,  pragmatic  culture,  radically  convinced  of  the 
theory-practice  dialectic,  acutally  is,  at  least  in  these  re- 
spects, prepared  to  hear  the  good  news  of  salvation  in  Je- 
sus Christ.  But  our  preaching,  then,  must  be  character- 
ized by  an  experiential,  pragmatic,  theory-practice  ap- 
proach. And,  obviously,  our  own  Christian  lives  must  be 
such  to  preach  this  way.  Outside  of  that,  we  must  also 
strive  to  break  through  the  grossly  one-dimensional  char- 
acter of  modern  man's  typical  experience — I  mean,  of 
course,  its  radical  secularity. 

Before  we  leave  this  topic  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
experience  of  salvation  in  contemporary  soteriology,  there 
is  something  else  that  ought  to  be  said.  We  may  believe 
we  are  saved  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
may  not  consider  that,  in  so  believing,  we  actually  ex- 
perience salvation.  We  tend  to  shortchange  ourselves  in 
this  matter.  For  one  thing,  faith  itself  is  an  actual  ex- 
perience: a  deep  conviction  (an  experience  of  the  mind 
and  heart)  to  which  we  dedicate  ourselves  (an  experi- 
ence of  living  and  acting  by  and  for  this) .  But,  secondly, 
and  even  more  importantly,  while  we  obviously  do  not 
yet  actually  experience  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (the  fullness  of  life  in  and  with  God  beyond  all  sin 
and  death),  still  we  do  already  actually  experience  the 
mbreaking  of  that  Kingdom  of  God  in  our  lives  now.  I 
do  not  merely  believe  or  hope  that  the  love  of  Jesus  can 
and  will  free  me,  e.g.,  from  the  sin  of  hatred  for  my 
enemies  by  giving  me  a  forgiving  love  of  them.  I  have 
sometimes  actually  experienced  this  power,  a  power  that 
I  also  know  to  go  beyond  my  own  when  left  to  myself. 
Hebrews  11:1  speaks  of  faith  as  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things  unseen;  but  we 
have  also  already  experienced  some  of  salvation  itself, 
we  have  already  possessed  and  seen  part  of  salvation, 
namely,  that  part  of  the  Kinkdom  of  God  which  has  al- 
ready entered  within  and  among  us.  We  have  already 
been  converted  and  partially  liberated  and  empowered; 
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and  it  is  also  on  the  basis  of  this  actual  experience  or 
evidence  that  we  believe  in  and  hope  for  the  coming 
fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Taking  the  above  principles  into  consideration,  then, 
especially  the  consensus  in  modern  christology  on  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  emphasis  in  modern  soteri- 
ology  on  the  experience  of  salvation,  let  us  look  more  im- 
mediately at  preaching  the  good  news  of  our  salvation, 
specifically  in  as  much  as  this  is  through  the  passion  and 
death  of  Jesus,  trying  to  be  concrete  and  explicit  about 
what  Jesus  frees  us  from  and  what  he  saves  us  for  and 
how  he  does  this.  And  let  us  try  to  do  this  in  a  way  that 
corrects  mistaken  notions,  fills  out  incomplete  ideas  and 
avoids  separating  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  from  his 
incarnation,  life,  words,  works,  resurrection,  sending  of 
the  Spirit  and  final  return. 

Suffering  and  Death 

We  must  not  imply  that  Jesus  "took  our  place"  or 
"bore  our  sufferings  and  death"  in  any  sense  of  freeing 
us  thereby  from  having  ourselves  to  suffer  and  die.  Such 
a  claim  really  makes  no  sense  at  all,  since  each  of  us 
quite  obviously  must  and  does  and  will  suffer  and  die. 
What  Jesus  saved  us  from  was  suffering  and  death  as 
meaningless,  as  reasons  for  or  final  confirmations  of 
resignation  and  despair.  The  passion  and  death  of  Jesus 
not  only  show  that  suffering  and  death  can  be  meaning- 
ful but  also  confer  meaning,  even  triumph,  on  suffering 
and  death. 

The  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  confirmed  his  life 
and  words  and  works  as  spent  to  bring  sinners  God's 
loving  forgiveness.  He  saw  his  passion  and  death  com- 
ing but  freely  bore  them  for  this  reason.  Thus,  his  pas- 
sion and  death  manifest,  as  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  possible,  that  the  loving  forgiveness  of  God  is 
stronger  than  sin  and  enemy  and  death.  These  could  de- 
stroy the  human  life  in  Jesus  but  not  the  loving  forgive- 
ness.   Such  an  ultimate,  radical  praxis  verified  the  truth 
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of  his  whole  life's  teaching  and  example  as  nothing  else 
could.  How  insightful  of  John,  then,  to  see  Jesus  as  al- 
ready glorified  on  the  cross  and  drawing  all  to  himself. 

Nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
sending  of  the  Spirit,  we  know  also  that  such  suffering 
and  death  are  the  entrance  to  a  new  life,  the  risen  life 
of  Jesus.  We  share  in  that  new  life  in  part  already  by 
the  Spirit  he  promised  and  sent.  And  so  we  can  believe 
in  and  hope  to  share  in  the  fullness  of  that  new  life  when 
we  enter  fully  into  our  own  suffering  and  death,  in  union 
with  him  and  confident  of  his  promised  return. 

But  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  do  not  merely 
enable  us  to  bear  our  own  suffering  and  death  as  mean- 
ingful and  even  triumphant.  They  enable  us  also  to 
avoid  inflicting  suffering  and  death  on  others.  And,  still 
more,  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  enable  us  to  oppose 
any  third  parties'  inflicting  suffering  and  death  on  others. 
But,  what  is  even  still  more,  the  passion  and  death  of 
Jesus  enable  us  to  do  this  without  falling  into  the  self- 
defeating  contradiction  of  ourselves'  inflicting  suffering 
and  death  anew  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  suffering 
and  death.  If  we  open  ourselves  up  to  the  meaning  and 
power  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus,  we  can  be  trans- 
formed into  active  pacifists  such  as  Jesus — living  out  his 
love  and  forgiveness  and  protesting  all  that  is  opposed 
to  these,  again  with  love  and  forgiveness.  And  what 
more  practical  manifestation  could  there  be  of  the  sav- 
ing power  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  than  its 
transformation  of  men  from  opposed  individuals  inflict- 
ing suffering  and  death  on  one  another  into  a  community 
bringing  mercy,  forgiveness,  peace,  sharing,  love  and  rec- 
onciliation among  one  another?  Yes,  the  passion  and 
death  of  Jesus  save  us  from  suffering  and  death  for  a 
new  and  genuine  strength  and  life,  for  ourselves  and  for 
others,  even  now  in  this  life. 

And  is  this  not  clearly  a  part  of  our  own  experience 
of  salvation?  True,  as  the  whole  Church,  we  have  not 
always  been  a  community  so  completely  saved  by  the 
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passion  and  death  of  Jesus ;  we  have  sometimes  gone  our 
own  errant  path  of  crusades,  inquisitions,  "just  wars" 
and  "righteous  revolutions"  instead  of  being  drawn  fully 
to  Jesus  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  But  we  have  known  the 
saving  power  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  also  as 
a  religious  community  gathered  especially  around  his 
passion  and  death  on  the  cross.  Think  of  the  kind  of 
men  this  experience  together  has  made  of  us — how 
much  it  has  transformed  us  from  being  avaricious  indi- 
viduals prone  to  violence  into  a  single  family  of  those 
who  share  all  and  strive  to  love  and  help  one  another 
and  the  Church  and  others.  Yes,  we  especially  should 
be  able  to  preach  the  good  news  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  more  specifically  through  his  passion  and  death, 
because  of  our  personal  and  communal  experience.  And 
where  else  can  we  better  witness  also  to  the  significance 
of  the  religious  life,  and  of  the  Passionist  religious  life, 
than  right  at  this  axle  point  of  the  message  of  salvation? 

Yes,  indeed,  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  do  show 
how  much  better  it  is  to  bear  suffering  and  death  than 
to  inflict  it,  especially  when  this  is  done  also  for  those 
who  would  inflict  suffering  and  death,  challenging  them 
to  hear  the  gospel  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  freed 
from  meaningless  suffering  and  death  for  that  meaning- 
ful and  triumphant  suffering  and  death  that  brings  genu- 
ine strength  and  life,  for  themselves  and  others,  now 
and  finally. 

But,  was  this  the  very  consciousness  of  Jesus  himself? 
Was  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  human  self-consciousness 
of  him  whom  alone  we  confess  as  Lord  and  Savior?  One 
would  have  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  gospels  to  show 
this  in  all  of  its  detail.  However,  we  need  not  doubt  that 
the  following  summary  statement  both  does  justice  to 
what  we  have  been  considering  here  and  is  also  faith- 
ful to  the  actual  Jesus.  "He  called  the  people  and  his 
disciples  to  him  and  said,  'If  anyone  wants  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  mine,  let  him  renounce  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.    For  anyone  who  wants  to  save 
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his  life  will  lose  it;  but  anyone  who  loses  his  life  for 
my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  will  save  it'  " 
(ML  8:34f;  cf.  also  Mk.  10:38-39,  16:24-28  and  Lk. 
9:23-27,  14:26-27). 

Conclusion 

One  could  go  on  here  applying  these  same  principles 
to  other  aspects  of  how  specifically  the  passion  and  death 
of  Jesus  save  us,  e.g.,  from  estrangement  for  at-one-ment, 
from  sin  for  virtue,  from  the  law  for  freedom,  etc.  Nor 
need  one  stay  only  with  these  traditional  categories,  at- 
tempting to  understand  and  express  them  in  a  contempo- 
rary way.  He  might  also  apply  the  same  principles  to 
how  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  save  us  from  social 
and  economic  and  political  and  sexual  and  racial  op- 
pressions for  their  respective  liberations. 

At  any  rate,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  approach  I  have 
selected,  with  its  emphasis  on  being  concrete  and  ex- 
plicit (on  the  how  Jesus  saves  us  from  what  for  what), 
and  on  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  experience  of 
salvation,  as  well  as  on  the  other  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned, will  prove  to  be  of  some  real  help  to  you  in  your 
own  creative  efforts  to  preach  the  passion  and  death  of 
Jesus  in  an  effectively  contemporary  way. 
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Passionist  Word  Ministries 
Present  and  Future 


Before  sharing  with  you  some  personal  reflections  on 
the  future  of  our  ministry  as  preachers  of  the  Word,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  my  thoughts  are  highly  influenced 
by  two  recent  and  rewarding  experiences.  The  first  was 
my  assisting  in  a  very  unusual  Parish  Mission.  In  June  I 
spent  three  weeks  with  the  People  of  Hope,  a  charis- 
matic prayer  community  at  Convent  Station,  New  Jer- 
sey. Part  of  the  apostolic  outreach  of  this  community 
of  priests,  religious  and  laity  is  the  giving  of  what  we 
would  call  Parish  Missions  in  the  traditional  sense.  In 
the  last  three  years  the  Hope  Community  has  conducted 
over  30  of  these  weeks  in  the  parishes  of  the  Newark, 
Paterson  and  Camden,  New  Jersey  dioceses.  What  is  not 
traditional  is  the  style  and  format  of  the  mission  which 
they  call  a  "Jesus  Week."  The  style  is  definitely  what 
I  would  call  evangelistic  in  that  the  message  is  very 
basic  gospel,  and  therefore  Christ-centered,  and  the  for- 
mat is  a  blend  of  prayer,  song,  teaching,  preaching,  an 
invitation  to  make  a  deeper  commitment  to  Christ  and 
the  Church,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  sacramental 
encounters  with  Christ  through  penance,  prayers  for 
healing  and  of  course  the  Eucharist. 

The  second  experience  was  my  attendance  along  with 
600  other  priests,  eight  of  whom  were  fellow  Passionists, 
at  the  first  National  Conference  for  Priests  in  the  Charis- 
matic Renewal.  In  the  days  ahead  the  entire  American 
Church  will  begin  to  feel  the  impact  of  this  event  as 
this  representative  body  of  priests  begin  to  share  their 
common  faith  in  what  they  experienced  at  the  confer- 
ence.    For   me,    there    are    many   memorable    moments 
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from  the  conference,  but  the  one  I  would  like  to  recall 
now  was  the  opportunity  I  had  to  read  the  text  which 
was  the  basis  of  Fr.  Francis  McNutt's  homily  on  the 
priest's  role  as  a  preacher.  The  text  is  one  dear  and 
familiar  to  us  all,  I  Cor.  2:1-5,  in  which  Paul  describes 
the  message  of  his  preaching  as  "speaking  of  nothing  but 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  As  we  walked  together 
in  the  procession  for  the  Mass  and  I  reminded  Frank 
of  the  significance  of  the  reading  for  me  as  a  Passionist, 
he  reached  over  to  me  with  his  towering  frame,  put  his 
arm  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  "It's  about  time  the 
preachers  of  the  Church  got  together."  Thus,  at  this  get- 
together  of  the  Church's  preachers  I  share  the  following 
reflection  on  the  future  of  our  Word  ministry. 

Passionist  Ministers  of  the  Word 

We  define  ourselves  as  a  living  body  of  believers,  ani- 
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mated  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  and  sent  to  preach  the  Good 
News  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  of  the  Gross.  This  definition 
presumes  two  things:  an  operational  model  or  models 
of  the  Church,  and  a  focus,  thrust  or  orientation  in  spir- 
ituality. 

I  believe  this  definition  includes  two  models  of  the 
Church,  namely  those  of  community  and  herald,  which 
conceive  the  Church  as  a  unified  body  of  believers  who 
are  both  receivers  and  sharers  of  a  message.  It  is  the 
message  itself  which  gives  focus  to  the  spirituality  or 
mystique  of  the  believers  and  in  our  case  the  message 
is  the  centrality  of  Jesus,  our  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord. 
I  believe  it  is  the  blend  of  these  two  models  of  the 
Church,  combined  with  our  charism  to  be  mystics  of 
the  Passion,  which  give  both  corporate  identity  and  ex- 
pression to  our  being  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion 
in  this  or  any  future  age  of  Church  life.  To  me  C.P.  has 
always  meant  two  things:  Community  and  Prayer,  Con- 
templative and  Preacher. 

For  me,  Passionists  are  men  caught  up  in  the  dynamic 
of  being  a  community  of  believers  who  are  formed  by 
the  Word  of  God,  especially  the  word  of  the  Crucified 
God.  Our  apostolic  outreach  or  ministry  to  our  fellow 
believers  should  be  the  establishing  of  an  atmosphere 
where  this  same  dynamic  can  be  fostered  and  sustained. 
This  ministry  is  the  drawing  of  others  into  the  experience 
of  listening  to  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
by  speaking  his  creative  and  challenging  word  which 
makes  the  members  of  the  Church  become  more  clearly 
a  body  of  believers  in  Him.  This  ministry  is  the  faith- 
sharing  which  is  constitutive  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  body 
meeting  a  body  and  witnessing  in  faith,  "We  have  seen 
the  Lord!"  (cf.  Jn.  20:18)  It  is  a  ministry  directed 
to  a  total  community  called  to  hear  a  total  Word. 

Because  the  message  is  so  vast  and  the  community  so 
diverse  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  person  is:  (1)  so  good 
a  listener  that  he  has  a  word  for  all;  (2)  so  talented  or 
gifted  that  he  is  all  things  to  all  men;    or  (3)   so  self- 
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effacing  that  he  has  sufficient  time  to  give  ample  at- 
tention to  all  concerned.  Thus,  what  seems  to  be  needed 
now  and  in  the  future  are  bodies  of  belivers,  teams  of 
apostles  sent  to  draw  other  belivers  into  a  deeper  aware- 
ness of  life  in  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church. 
In  terms  of  our  own  community  and  our  preaching 
apostolate  this  has  serious  consequences  for  the  future. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  reflections  related  to  both 
topics,  community  and  preaching. 

Community 

I  think  we  have  to  do  some  serious  re-evaluating 
of  the  quality  of  life  we  lead,  especially  on  the  levels 
of  faith-sharing.  This  re-evaluation  will,  I  believe,  in- 
volve the  developing  of  Apostolic  Teams  in  the  Province 
— a  largely-undeveloped  concept  except  in  the  Retreat 
House  apostolate.  Even  there  the  emphasis  has  been 
largely  on  the  works  performed  rather  than  on  the  life 
shared  as  a  basis  for  being  a  team.  Apostles  are  called 
to  community,  not  to  the  30-yard  line.  This  process  of 
re-evaluation  and  reflection  will  involve  not  only  ex- 
amining lifestyle  and  apostolic  method,  but  more  basi- 
cally our  outlook  on  Christ  and  the  meaning  of  our  call 
to  follow  him  as  apostles,  after  the  model  of  the  apostolic 
vocation  described  in  Mark  3:14  where  Christ  is  the 
central  focus  of  those  he  has  called  to  himself,  made 
companions  and  then  sent  out  to  preach. 

This  re-evaluation  will  lead  us  to  sharpen  our  spiritual 
focus  and  in  the  process  help  us  to  rediscover  the  inner 
dynamic  behind  Passionist  Community,  namely  the  char- 
ism  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  who  was  both  a  community- 
minded  contemplative  and  a  powerfully-apostolic 
preacher.  I  believe  he  meant  to  have  this  personal  char- 
ism  enshrined  in  an  apostolic  lifestyle  emphasizing  com- 
munity, prayer  and  a  vibrant  preaching  ministry.  Out  of 
this  re-emphasis  on  community  and  prayer,  contempla- 
tion and  preaching,  will  emerge  the  clarity  of  the  basic 
Christian  message,  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."    (1  Cor.  12:3, 
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Acts  2:36,  and  Phil.  1:11) 

This  is  the  only  message  that  can  ever  emerge  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  believers  united  in  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus.  This  is  the  message  we  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,  this  is  the  formative  word  emerging  out  of 
all  communities  prayerfully  gathered  in  Christ  through 
the  binding  force  of  his  Spirit.  This  is  the  central  mes- 
sage which  emerged  from  the  first  body  of  believers 
gathered  in  prayer  awaiting  the  release  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  them — "God  has  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this 
Jesus  who  was  Crucified."  (cf.  Acts  2:36)  This  too  is 
the  message  we  have  received  from  our  founder  Paul, 
a  message  which  has  been  set  as  a  seal  upon  his  heart 
and  ours. 

Our  apostolate  is  meant  to  be  a  sharing  of  this  mes- 
sage, an  enfleshment  of  the  word  of  the  cross.  Here  is 
where  there  will  be  diversity  of  expression,  according 
to  the  various  gifts,  talents  and  ministries  that  exist 
among  us.  This  we  have  always  known,  but  I  believe 
for  the  future  that  it  is  only  by  living  in  truly  faith-shar- 
ing community  groups  that  we  will  ever  really  discover 
the  power  of  these  gifts  and  apostolic  graces  and  properly 
channel  them  into  a  ministry  of  service  worthy  of  the 
name  Christian,  let  alone  Passionist.  We  need  one  an- 
other as  never  before  if  we  are  truly  to  become  the  body 
of  believers  envisioned  by  Paul  of  the  Cross  to  be  the 
Passionist  Community,  a  body  of  believers  sent  by  the 
Risen  Christ  to  proclaim  in  word  and  in  deed  the  wisdom 
of  his  cross  and  the  power  flowing  from  his  resurrection. 
(Phil.  3:10) 

Our  Preaching  Apostolate 

Even  before  the  first  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
faith  took  form  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  or  the  narratives 
we  now  know  as  the  Gospels.  The  early  Apostolic  Church 
was  engaged  in  a  free,  familiar  sharing  of  faith  from 
which  we  derive  our  word  homily.  Before  it  was  ever 
a  collection  of  writings,  the  Good  News  was  first  a  shared 
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reality  among  believers;  and  it  was  amid  this  sharing 
that  Jesus  fulfilled  his  promise  to  reveal  his  presence 
among  his  followers.  St.  Luke  recounts  in  his  description 
of  the  walk  to  Emmaus  that,  "In  the  course  of  their 
lively  exchange  ('omilia),  Jesus  approached  and  began 
to  walk  along  with  them."  (Lk.  24: 15)  With  this  image 
in  mind,  our  goal  in  preaching,  even  in  longer  talks  but 
especially  in  the  homily,  is  to  be  sharers  of  faith  not 
masters  of  rhetoric.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
our  preaching  has  to  be  dull  and  lifeless,  lacking  color 
and  creative  expression.  It  can  be  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
but  it  must  also  touch  the  heart. 

A  Word  for  the  Heart 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  abounds  with  a  theology  of 
the  Word  which  highlights  the  dynamics  of  proclamation 
and  response.  This  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  liturgical 
settings  in  which  many  of  the  New  Testament  stories 
presenting  the  message  of  the  Jesus  Event  originated. 
Luke  himself  tells  us  that  he  is  relying  on  the  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  for  his  rendi- 
tion of  the  Good  News.  (Lk.  1:2)  In  his  account,  Luke 
presents  Jesus  himself  as  a  gospel  preacher.  (Lk.  20:1) 
He  preaches  in  the  temple  from  day  to  day  and  the  peo- 
ple appear  spellbound,  hanging  on  his  words.  (Lk. 
19:48)  Involvement  with  Jesus  launches  a  person  on 
a  preaching  career;  for  to  encounter  Jesus  is  to  become 
a  proclaimer  of  his  word.  (Lk.  8:39)  Closeness  to  him 
is  measured  not  according  to  ties  of  blood  but  by  the 
quality  of  response  to  his  word;  "My  mother  and  my 
brothers  are  those  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  act 
upon  it."  (Lk.8:21) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Gospel, 
Luke  describes  a  scene  from  the  preaching  ministry  of 
Jesus  in  which  he  says  that  the  crowd  "pressed  in  on 
him  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  (Lk.  5:1)  In  this  Gospel 
narrative,  Luke  5:1-11,  we  have  what  I  believe  is  a 
classic  text  exemplifying  the  origin  of  the  liturgical  set- 


ting  for  the  preaching  of  the  word.  All  the  things  the 
word  is  supposed  to  be  and  do  happen  in  this  passage. 
The  word  is  instruction:  Jesus  teaches  while  seated 
like  a  scribe  (v.  3) .  The  word  is  a  call  and  a  challenge: 
Jesus  commands  the  disciples  to  lower  their  nets  amid 
seemingly  impossible  circumstances  (v.  4) .  The  word 
effects  a  change  not  only  of  events  but  of  men's  hearts: 
this  is  evidenced  in  the  catch  of  fish  and  the  confession 
of  faith  (vs.  6,  8).  Throughout  this  episode  the  word 
is  preached  from  the  boat  of  Peter,  a  time-honored  image 
of  the  Church,  by  the  one  who  is  both  Master  and  Lord. 
The  word  of  the  historical  Jesus  acknowledged  as  Master 
(v.  5)  is  also  the  word  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ, 
and  his  word  continues  in  the  work  of  those  who  confess 
him  as  Lord  (v.  8)  and  who  have  left  all  things  to  join 
him  in  the  catching  of  men  (v.  11) .  Through  the  minis- 
try of  preaching,  the  promise  of  Jesus  is  kept  alive,  "He 
who  hears  you,  hears  me."  (Lk.  10: 16) 

In  the  final  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  the  resurrection 
narrative,  St.  Luke  sets  the  scene  for  the  Easter  homily 
of  the  Risen  Lord.  During  the  seven-mile  walk  from 
Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  Jesus  joins  the  lively  conversa- 
tional exchange  of  his  two  disciples  and  begins  to  explain 
for  them  every  passage  of  the  scriptures  which  referred 
to  himself.  Chiding  them  for  their  disbelief,  he  proceeds 
to  apply  these  passages  to  their  present  state  of  hopeless- 
ness. Finally,  he  manifests  himself  to  them  through  his 
words  and  actions  at  table  so  that  their  hearts  are  moved 
to  celebrate  his  presence  among  them. 

It  is  interesting  how  this  incident  and  even  the  entire 
chapter  reflect  a  certain  liturgical  form  and  mood.  Upon 
closer  look  the  outlines  of  a  Baptismal  Eucharist  emerge. 
From  the  visit  to  the  empty  tomb  emerges  the  baptismal 
motif  of  new  life  in  Christ  through  the  instruction  to 
make  a  remembrance  of  Jesus'  words  as  proclaimed  by 
the  watchers  at  the  tomb.  Jesus  himself  explains  and 
applies  the  scriptures  to  the  life  situation  of  his  disciples 
during  their  wordy  walk  to  Emmaus.    During  the  meal 
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Jesus  gives  thanks,  breaks  and  shares  bread  with  them 
as  a  disclosure  of  his  risen  presence  among  them.  In  a 
final  revelation  of  himself,  Jesus  personally  commands 
them  to  recall  his  words  spoken  to  them  while  he  was 
still  with  them.  It  is  during  this  last  action  done  at  his 
command  and  in  memory  of  him,  that  St.  Luke  states, 
"Then  he  opened  their  minds  to  the  understanding  of 
the  scriptures."  (Lk.  24:45)  The  scene  closes  with  a 
blessing  and  dismissal  of  the  disciples. 

All  of  these  incidents  indicate  St.  Luke's  clear  aware- 
ness that  the  Christian  community  is  to  be  formed  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  most  especially  at  those  moments 
when  it  is  gathered  in  prayer  and  praise  to  make  the  signs 
of  Jesus'  presence  among  them.  Like  the  word  of  Jesus 
himself,  the  word  preached  and  proclaimed  in  the  lit- 
urgical assembly  should  be  a  word  of  clarity  to  shed  light 
on  the  scriptures.  It  should  be  a  word  of  call  and  chal- 
lenge to  evoke  response  in  the  hearts  of  its  hearers.  It 
should  be  a  word  of  commission  to  send  others  out  to 
proclaim  the  good  news.  Above  all  it  should  be  a  con- 
temporary word;  a  word  spoken  for  "now,"  our  times 
and  our  circumstances  just  as  Jesus  spoke  for  the  "now" 
of  his  day.  Both  the  homiletic  and  the  sacramental  word 
should  ring  in  people's  ears  and  burn  its  way  into  their 
hearts  in  a  way  that  causes  them  to  recognize  Jesus  say- 
ing to  them,  "Today  this  scripture  passage  is  fulfilled  in 
your  hearing."  (Lk.  4:21)  In  short,  our  word  ministry 
today  should  draw  people  into  a  personal  experience  of 
the  word  and  deed  of  Jesus  himself. 

To  make  Jesus  that  real  is  a  great  challenge  and  it 
can  only  be  met  by  men  who  have  known  his  realness 
themselves  in  the  dynamic  experience  called  community, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  "Whenever  two 
or  three  of  you  gather  in  my  name,  I  will  be  there  with 
you."  Out  of  the  experience  of  community  in  Christ 
comes  the  power  behind  the  word,  "We  have  seen 
the  Lord."  Caught  up  in  the  dynamics  of  a  life  like 
this  we  can  rediscover  the  charism  of  our  founder  and 
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our  community  and  re-experience  the  truth  of  Paul  the 
Apostle's  word:  "It  is  not  ourselves  we  preach,  but 
Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake.  For  God,  who  said,  'Let  there  be  light'  has 
shone  in  our  hearts  that  we  in  turn  might  make  known 
the  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Christ."  (2  Cor. 
4:5-6) 
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CHARLES  BOVEE,  C.P. 

The  Kerygma  of  our  Lord's 
Passion  and  the 
Passionist  Fourth  Vow 


In  a  brief  article  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
the  comprehensive  scriptural  background  necessary  for 
any  complete  theology  of  our  Divine  Lord's  Cross  and 
Passion.  We  can  only  hope  to  summarize  and  show  the 
relevance  of  some  important  theological  implications 
found  in  the  Church's  earliest  preaching  on  the  "doc- 
trine of  the  cross."  (I  Cor.  1: 18)  This  in  turn  may  not 
only  enlighten  us  on  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  our 
fourth  vow,  but  even  clarify  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  Passionist  Congregation  itself. 

I.  The  General  Content  of  the  Primitive  Kerygma 

The  oldest  form  of  gospel  preaching  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  where  we  find  the  discourse  of  St. 
Peter  delivered  immediately  after  the  first  Pentecost. 
(Acts  2-5)  In  these  addresses  our  Lord's  death  and 
resurrection  are  constantly  mentioned  together. 

In  his  first  speech  on  Pentecost  St.  Peter  says:  "Him 
(i.e.,  Jesus),  when  delivered  up  by  the  settled  purpose 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  you  have  crucified  and  slain 
by  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  But  God  has  raised  him 
up,  having  loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell,  because  it  was 
not  possible  that  he  should  be  held  fast  by  it."  (Acts 
2:23-24)  "Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
most  assuredly  that  God  has  made  both  Lord  (Kyrios) 
and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  you  crucified."  (Acts  2:36) 

From   these   statements   and   Peter's   introductory   re- 
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marks  to  this  discourse  (cf.  Acts  2:17),  it  is  apparent 
that  a  special  place  will  belong  to  Christ  "in  the  last 
days."  At  that  moment  of  time  the  data  of  eschatology 
— Christ's  dominion  on  account  of  His  resurrection — 
enters  into  history  as  its  meaningful  orientation.  For 
this  reason  did  God  raise  Him  to  "Kyrios"  and  "Chris- 
tus." 

After  his  first  imprisonment  Peter  proclaimed  to  the 
authorities:  "The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  Jesus,  whom 
you  put  to  death,  hanging  him  on  a  tree.  Him  God  ex- 
alted with  his  right  hand  to  be  Prince  and  Savior,  to 
grant  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  (Acts 
5:30-31)  We  meet  virtually  the  same  ideas  in  other 
discourses  of  St.  Peter,  as  in  Acts,  chapters  3,  4,  and  10. 

The  original  content,  then,  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
is  a  witness  to  the  resurrection,  that  is,  a  witness  to 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead,  of  the  triumph  of  the  cross. 
The  parable  of  the  "sign  of  Jonah"  in  Matthew  12:39, 
which  Christ  applied  to  Himself,  teaches  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  Son  of  Man  consists  in  the  fact  that  He  did 
not  remain  in  death,  but  overcame  it.  (cf.  Mt.  12:40) 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
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appreciate  our  Lord's  Sacred  Passion  as  triumph,  ful- 
fillment and  glorification.  "Did  not  the  Christ  have  to 
suffer  these  things  before  entering  into  his  glory?"  (Lk. 
24:26) 

The  cross,  therefore,  stands  not  merely  as  the  center 
of  history,  but  more  especially  as  the  center  of  creation. 
Consequently  this  thought  of  the  cross  terminates  in 
resurrection-theology.  It  is  the  connotation  of  resur- 
rection which  gives  the  cross  and  death  their  dynamic 
drive,  their  inner  "sanctifying  power."  "If  Christ  has 
not  risen,  vain  then  is  our  preaching,  vain  too  is  your 
faith."  (I  Cor.  15:14)  In  the  vision  and  preaching  of 
the  cross  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  its  re- 
lation and  connotation,  its  inner  connection  with  the 
resurrection,  are  primary. 

II.  The  Teaching  of  St.  Paul 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  key  text  in  St.  Paul:  "But  we, 
for  our  part,  preach  a  crucified  Christ."  (I  Cor.  1:23) 
The  Greek  text  reads:  T)u.e1c  6e  KrjpOoaoiiev 
Xpiaibv  eaTaupa)u.e vov.  For  the  precise  exegesis  of 
this  text  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  perfect  tense  of 
the  verb,  "to  crucify"  (crcaupoco),  is  used  in  this  parti- 
ciple. Here  the  difference  between  the  Greek  aorist  and 
perfect  tense  is  of  great  importance.  The  aorist  tense 
points  out  an  event  in  its  singleness,  insofar  as  the  event 
is  a  single  action  in  the  past.  The  perfect  tense,  however, 
presents  a  past  event  insofar  as  it  still  influences  the  im- 
mediate, existential  present  and  continues  into  the  future 
as  being  the  result  of  an  event  out  of  the  past.1 

When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  salvific  event  merely  as 

something  historically   past,   he   consistently  makes   use 

of     the     aorist     tense.      For     example:      Xpicrcoc... 

cnteGavev     (Rom.  5:6);     eye  VT)9r). .  .aftoAuTpcooi  c 

(I  Cor.  1:30);  f)u.ac      e^yopaoev  (Gal.  3:13);   etc. 

However,  for  St.  Paul  the  cross  is  above  all  a  source 
of  strength  and  reality  in  the  immediate  present,  in  the 
here  and  now!    In  his  writings  the  theological  import 
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of  Christ  crucified  is  conveyed,  not  so  much  by  aorist 
(aratipG)9eic)j  as  by  the  perfect   (eoTaupcou-evoc). 

When  St.  Paul  speaks  about  Christ  crucified  in  the 
perfect  tense  of  the  participle  (eaTaupoiiievoc),  he 
assuredly  means  that  Christ  in  his  crucified  form  is  still 
present  and  working  today!  But  inasmuch  as  the  ef- 
ficaciousness of  the  salvation  which  Christ  wrought  de- 
pends solely  on  His  divine  Person,  this  salvation  flows 
from  Him  since  His  glorification  in  heaven.  The  "cruci- 
fied one"  (eoraupa)u.evoc)  is  the  here  and  now,  the 
actual,  living  Christ,  the  risen  Christ.  His  historical 
sacrifice  transcends  both  time  and  space! 

This  is  the  profound  meaning  of  "we  preach  Christ 
crucified."  The  same  idea  is  emphasized  in  I  Cor.  2:2: 
"For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you, 
except  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  i.e.,  £  i  \ir\ 
'irjoouv  XptoTov  KCU   toutov   eoraopGou.evov. 

The  cross  is  meaningless  for  St.  Paul  except  in  the 
light  of  our  Divine  Lord's '  resurrection.  The  pronoun, 
toutov  (roughly  "this  person"),  does  not  point  to  an 
event  in  the  sense  of  Christ  in  his  historical 
suffering.  In  conjunction  with  the  perfect  participle 
(eoTaupco^evov)  it  clearly  concerns  the  historical 
Christ  insofar  as  he  actually  is  and  works  among  us  to- 
day! The  content  of  the  kerygma,  then,  is  this:  the 
One,  who  was  crucified,  lives  on! 

St.  Paul's  preaching  consisted  not  merely  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  sacred  events  out  of  the  past.  His  words 
were  above  all  a  pointing-out  of  the  "presentness"  of 
the  dynamic  power  of  these  sacred  events,  i.e.,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  past  in  the  present  on  account  of  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Although  the  verse  needs  a  bit  of  commentary,  we 
see  the  same  sense  pervading  I  Cor.  1:18:  "For  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  those  who  perish, 
but  to  those  who  are  saved,  that  is,  to  us,  it  is  the  power 
of  God."  The  teaching  of  the  cross  is  not  an  account 
of  some  past  occurrence  which   is  now  over  and  done 
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with.  Even  though  the  Passion  narrative  deals  with  a 
truly  historical  event,  it  has  an  actual  salvific  power  for 
its  audiences  today. 

A  little  commentary  makes  this  all  quite  clear.  The 
"cross"  is  really  a  synonym  for  the  "crucified  one" 
(eoTaupo)u.evoc) .  That  seems  evident  from  the  im- 
mediate context.  The  words,  b  Xbyo^ ...  6  tco 
OTaupco  in  verse  18  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  words,  K"npu oo ou, ev  Xpicrcbv  eaTaopcou.evcv  in 
verse  23.  Add  to  these  the  words  in  verse  24:  Xp  i  otcv 
9eou  6uvau.tv  Ken  9eov5  aocp'iav.  In  other  words 
verses  23-24  correspond  with  verse  18  so  closely  that  the 
b  Xoyoc  •••b  toO  GTaupou  of  verse  18  answers  the 
Kr)puooou.ev  Xpiaarbv  eoTaopcou-evov,  Geoo 
5uvau.tv  of  verses  23-24.  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
the  preaching  of  the  kerygma,  of  the  redemption,  and  of 
the  gospel.2 

III.  History  vs.  the  Kerygma 

Strictly  speaking,  the  narrative  of  the  historical  events 
from  Gethsemane  to  the  death  on  the  cross  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  theological  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
Sacred  Passion.  The  Gospel  stories  of  the  Passion  were 
not  primarily  written  to  give  us  a  theology  of  suffering. 
Their  original  purpose  was  largely  to  crystallize  the 
apologetics  or  polemics  of  the  earliest  Christians,  con- 
scious as  they  were  of  the  "embarassment"  of  the  cross, 
"to  the  Jews  indeed  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles foolishness."   (I  Cor.  1:23) 

The  primitive  Church  first  of  all  proclaimed  the  su- 
preme salvific  event  of  Christ's  life:  that  He  had  won 
life  through  His  resurrection.  However,  the  question 
naturally  posed  in  preaching  that  theme  was:  "Why  did 
he  have  to  die?"  The  Passion  naratives  of  the  Gospels 
answered  this  question  by  justifying  and  explaining  the 
scandal  of  the  cross,  and  by  pointing  out  those  Jews 
and  pagans  sharing  in  the  blame.3  In  a  hypothetical 
sense,  at  least,  Christ  would  not  have  had  to  die  on  the 
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cross  if  the  Jewish  people  had  accepted  him. 

Furthermore,  God's  Providence  is  shown  forth  in  this 
contingent  form  of  Christ's  death  by  interpreting  the 
Old  Testament  texts  concerning  suffering  in  view  of  the 
New  Testament  experiences.  Such  an  interpretation  was 
possible  only  on  account  of  the  general  harmony  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  broad  orientation 
of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  as  "imperfect"  to 
"perfect."4  That  is  why  we  possess  so  many  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Passion 
narratives. 

In  addition  to  the  polemical  and  apologetical  motives 
we  also  meet  with  an  ascetico-moral  motive.  This  con- 
siders Christ  as  man,  as  martyr,  whose  example  and  be- 
havior demand  imitation.  For  example,  this  appears 
in  the  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  and  sometimes 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is,  however,  of  some 
importance  to  point  out  here  that  the  Passion  narrative 
is  not  primarily  emotive  and  edifying.  In  fact,  these 
aspects  are  only  peripheral  to  its  primary  concern,  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

The  real  significance  and  sense  of  our  Lord's  Passion 
expresses  itself  outside  the  Passion  accounts  themselves. 
It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  no  one  has  written 
more  extensively  on  our  Savior's  Passion  than  St.  Paul, 
yet  nowhere  in  his  writings  do  we  find  an  historical  ac- 
count of  the  Passion.  Christ  is  not  primarily  a  hero  or 
martyr,  such  as  Buddha  or  Gandhi,  but  a  redeemer — 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  redemption  was  heroic! 
Christ  is  not  primarily  an  example  to  be  followed,  but 
a  founder  of  a  religion. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross,  therefore,  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  fact  of  man's  redemption  by  Christ.  Each 
person,  indeed  the  whole  cosmos,  is  called  to  this  re- 
demption. Until  the  full  realization  of  God's  kingdom, 
every  form  of  apostolate,  every  effort  at  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  is,  in  fact,  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  Each 
event  of  Christendom,  of  the  being-in  Christ,  of  the  be- 
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ing-dependent-on    the    dynamic    presence    of   Christ    is, 
in  fact,  -an  experience  of  the  mystery  of  the  cross. 

IV.  Reflections  on  the  Scriptural  Data 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  view 
as  a  whole  the  relationship  between  suffering  and  resur- 
rection, and  their  salvific  value.  A  few  preliminary  re- 
marks on  St.  Paul's  concept  of  existence  will  aid  us  in 
this  understanding. 

When  we  speak  of  unredeemed  existence  using  St. 
Paul's  technical  terminology,  we  call  it  "sarx-existence" 
(  aap£  ,  "flesh") .  This  is  placed  in  opposition  to  redeemed 
existence,  which  Paul  calls  "pneumatic"  (ttveu^a,  "spir- 
it"). Redemption,  then,  consists  in  the  pneumaticizing, 
the  liberating,  the  overcoming,  and  the  transcending  of 
the  sarx-existence. 

This  process  started  with  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 
The  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  is  that  Christ  entered 
into  fellowship  with  mankind  and  became  involved  in 
the  fate  and  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Although  he 
became  man,  at  the  same  time  He  also  transcended  hu- 
man nature.  Like  a  man  in  all  things,  still  He  did  not 
take  on  sin.  He  became  not  just  sarx,  but  pneuma  in 
sarx.  This  is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  principle 
of  the  pneumaticizing  which  He  accomplished. 

Christ's  sharing  in  the  fate  of  mankind  (i.e.,  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  sarx-existence)  comes  to  the  fore  in 
His  daily  experience  of  life,  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  dis- 
appointments. His  transcendence,  however,  (i.e.,  His 
going-above-and-beyond  the  sarx-existence)  makes  itself 
evident  insofar  as  He  preaches  with  authority,  performs 
miracles,  and  drives  out  evil  spirits.  Such  deeds  are  al- 
ways partial  realizations  of  the  pneumaticizing  process. 
In  this  way  He  places  Himself  powerfully  above  "sarx" 
and  dominates  it. 

In  His  dying,  however,  Christ  displays  His  fullest 
participation  in  the  sarx-existence.  By  His  death  He  al- 
lowed the  closest  identification  possible  with  our  human 
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condition.  At  the  same  time  this  moment  is  the  perfect 
transcendence,  the  complete  pneumaticizing  of  the  sarx- 
existence  by  reason  of  His  resurrection.  In  this  sense  the 
departure  of  our  Lord  is  the  paramount  redemptive  act 
by  which  He  liberates  Himself  from  His  sarx-existence 
and  thereby  fulfills  the  Incarnation. 

Christ's  resurrection,  of  necessity,  presupposes  His 
death;  death  in  turn  presupposes  the  fact  of  sin.  In  this 
sense  His  Passion  and  Death  were  the  greatest  sign  of 
His  love  for  us,  inasmuch  as  His  fellowship  with  us  is 
lived  to  the  highest  degree  possible.  We  would  have  had 
no  use  for  more  fellowship,  if  it  had  only  stopped  at  that. 

The  resurrection,  however,  gives  meaning  to  the  Pas- 
sion and  Death  and  thereby  transforms  His  fellowship 
into  a  mystery  meaningful  to  us!  "Unless  the  grain  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  remains  alone.  But 
if  it  die,  it  brings  forth  much  fruit."  (Jn.  12:24-25)  "The 
Spirit  had  not  yet  been  given,  seeing  that  Jesus  had  not 
yet  been  glorified."   (Jn.  7:39) 

In  our  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  especially  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  must  free  ourselves  from  an 
excessive  preoccupation  with  historical  details.  Since 
Scripture  is  not  primarily  history  as  we  understand  that 
term  today,  the  New  Testament  itself  is  really  the  re- 
ligious witness  of  the  early  Christians,  i.e.,  the  way  they 
interpreted  the  religious  meaning  which  they  gave  to 
Christ's  life.  "The  historical  Jesus  .  .  .  would  mean  even 
less  to  us  than  to  the  disciples,  who  could  not  understand 
him  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  It  took  a  Risen  Lord  to 
convince  them;    it  takes  a  Risen  Lord  to  convince  us."5 

It  would  be  incorrect,  of  course,  to  understand  the 
Gospels  as  a  purely  spiritual,  supernatural  or  eschato- 
logical  message — in  the  sense  of  an  above-and-beyond- 
this-world  reality.  God's  Kingdom  has  started;  the  seed 
has  been  sown.  The  pneumaticizing,  which  is  supposed 
to  spring  from  this  spiritual  process,  consists  in  dominat- 
ing sarx  and  all  its  consequences.  The  more  obvious  ef- 
fects of  the  sarx-existence  are  human  misery,  poverty, 
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suffering,  slavery,  hunger,  thirst,  etc. 

The  conquest  of  these  evils  of  the  sarx- existence  be- 
longs truly  to  the  pneumaticizing  of  human  existence. 
That  is  why  the  Sacred  Scriptures  announce  that  caring 
for  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  exorcising  evil  spir- 
its are  manifestations  and  signs  of  what  we  may  and  must 
expect  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Two  texts  present 
in  very  clear  terms  how  much  the  realization  of  God's 
Kingdom — from  a  Christian  perspective — involves  earth- 
ly realities.  At  the  beginning  of  His  public  life  (Lk. 
4: 17-21)  Christ  cited  Isaiah  (61 : 1-2) ;  later  on  He  sums 
up  the  Last  Judgment  in  terms  of  service  to  the  poor 
and  needy  (Mt.  25:31-46).  This  is  the  challenge  and 
duty  of  all  who  aspire  to  God's  sonship  and  membership 
in  His  Kingdom. 

Such  emphasis  on  the  intra- terrestrial  or  horizontal 
dimension  in  the  eschatological  expectation  does  not 
mean  to  reduce  our  Christian  commitment  to  this  di- 
mension only.  This  would  do  violence  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  dignity  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  the  purely  supra-terrestrial  or  vertical 
dimension  of  eschatology  (seen  solely  in  terms  of  super- 
natural perspective  and  duty)  is  alien  to  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  the  very  existence  of  religion  as  such. 

The  wholesome  contrast  as  well  as  the  necesary  inter- 
dependence of  these  two  dimensions  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  an  act  of  genuine  faith.  In  spite  of  our  immer- 
sion in  the  sarx-existence,  a  mature  and  balanced  faith 
has  been  promised  us  by  Christ:  "I  will  ask  the  Father 
and  he  will  give  you  another  Paraclete — to  be  with  you 
always:  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot 
accept,  since  it  neither  sees  him  nor  recognizes  him;  but 
you  can  recognize  him  because  he  remains  with  you  and 
will  be  within  you."  (Jn.  14:16-17) 

V.  Some  Reflections  on  the  Passionist  Fourth  Vow 

As  we  draw  near  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  ask:    What  did  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
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have  in  mind  when  he  founded  an  institute  in  which 
the  members  take  a  fourth  vow  to  preach  our  Lord's 
Sacred  Passion?    Is  this  a  purely  historical  question? 

Assuming  for  the  moment  a  rigidly  historical  point  of 
view,  one  could  possibly  conclude  that  the  institute — 
now  some  two  hundred  years  old — has  fulfilled  its  task 
and  purpose.  Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment, one  could  even  speculate  that  the  institute 
has  lost  its  identity  by  reason  of  the  inevitable  ravages 
of  age  and  time.  This  would  imply  that  the  original  in- 
spiration of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  his  true  vision  and 
calling,  did  not  reach  much  beyond  his  own  century. 
His  spirituality,  his  monastic  and  apostolic  ideal  with 
which  his  original  inspiration  was  identified  have  gone 
"the  way  of  all  flesh,"  as  have  so  many  other  things.  The 
institute,  as  originally  conceived,  has  simply  succumbed 
to  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  historically  contingent.  By 
asking  and  answering  the  question  in  this  manner,  the 
whole  process  becomes  understandable,  and  to  many  the 
conclusion  may  seem  completely  justifiable.  Following 
this  train  of  thought,  the  next  step  is  an  obvious  one! 

However,  one  could  also  ask  the  question  whether  this 
way  of  interpreting  the  congregation's  historical  evolu- 
tion is  not  responsible  for  its  supposed  loss  of  identity. 
In  other  words,  would  a  justifiable  " '  demythologizing" 
of  our  historical,  theological  and  devotional  background 
necessarily  bring  us  to  our  present  way  of  life  and  de 
facto  interpretation  of  our  congregation? 

Adherents  of  the  above-mentioned  approach  would 
understand  the  original  inspiration  of  our  Holy  Founder 
to  be  still  meaningful,  but  only  as  a  recall  to  the  "status 
quo  ante."  We  hardly  want  to  imply  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  does  the  nostalgia 
for  the  past  and  for  a  "lost"  identity  seem  any  nobler 
than  a  connivance  with  a  colorless  and  watered-down 
present?  We  have  no  right  to  deny  anybody  the  right 
to  start  over  again.    Qui  potest  capere,  capiat. 

Finally,  there  is  also  what  we  might  call  the  standpoint 
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of  "creative"  tradition.  Is  our  tradition  merely  something 
handed  down,  or  is  it  not  something  more,  a  challenge 
whereby  each  age  and  each  generation  must  receive  its 
own  creative  shape  and  identity? 

From  this  viewpoint  the  question  is  not:  "What  is 
our  identity?"  On  the  contrary  we  must  ask:  "What 
kind  of  identity  must  we  create?" 

Here  the  original  inspiration  of  our  Holy  Founder 
is  then  understood  as  the  CHALLENGE.  For  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  this  challenge  meant  the  creation  of  an  in- 
stitute with  its  own  identity,  meaningful  and  relevantly 
functional  in  view  of  the  gospel  teachings.  Each  new 
generation,  however,  in  its  time  and  manner  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  vocation. 

Indeed,  if  we  must  understand  the  kerygma  of  the 
Lord's  Passion  in  view  of  theological  developments, 
which  scriptural  studies  have  brought  about,  then  the 
Fourth  Vow  interpreted  in  this  "creative"  light  could 
be  the  link  which  joins  us — beyond  space  and  time — 
with  the  original  inspiration  of  our  Founder  and  main- 
tains the  continuity  of  our  institute.  This  continuity 
may  not  be  much,  but  it  is  still  fundamental! 

Those  who  choose  this  new  approach  have  to  be  very 
convinced  that  it  takes  more  than  the  mediocre  in  order 
to  accomplish  something  of  this  nature.  We  cannot 
pour  new  wine  into  old  skins!  There  is  still  a  lot  of  hard 
work  to  be  done,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Custos,  quid  de  node?  "And  when  the  dawn  breaks 
through,  how  much  light  shall  he  bring,  and  how  long 
will  it  be  present  before  the  night  again  takes  over?" 
(Is.  21:11-12) 
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The  Passion  of  Christ 
among  Migrant  Workers 
in  the  United  States 


The  Migrants  in  the  Red  River  Valley 

This  has  been  my  third  summer  with  the  Mexican- 
American  migrants  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  This  year  we  had  more  mi- 
grants than  ever  before — over  20,000 — and  also  more 
problems  and  difficulties.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard, 
for  example,  about  the  floods  leaving  many  of  those 
families  jobless,  homeless  and  without  money  to  go 
back  to  Texas  or  to  other  states.  While  planes  were 
taking  pictures  of  the  flooded  fields  and  figures  were 
estimated  about  the  ruined  crops  and  other  material 
losses,  and  legal  channels  were  followed  to  declare  that 
area  a  disaster  area,  the  mass  media  said  nothing  or 
very,  very  little  about  the  situation  of  the  poor  migrants. 
I  have  seen  about  two  hundred  of  them  living  in  a  gym 
in  the  most  deplorable  conditions. 

In  one  of  the  two  missions  entrusted  to  me  this  year 
we  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  a  church  for  the  migrants.  I  know  that  many  won- 
derful things  have  happened  there  in  those  25  years 
and  we  praise  God  for  that;  but,  studying  the  real  situ- 
ation of  the  Catholic  migrant  community  and  the  local 
Catholic  community,  their  relationship  or  lack  of  mutual 
relationship,  I  asked  myself  many  times  this  question: 
"Is  this  Silver  Jubilee  a  really  joyous  celebration?" 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  start 
that  celebration  with  the  words  of  the  liturgy  for  Mass: 
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"My  brothers  and  sisters,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  cele- 
brate this  Silver  Jubilee,  let  us  call  to  mind  our  sins." 

To  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of  what  I  mean,  here  are 
my  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  proposed  to  me  in 
an  interview  for  the  local  newspaper: 

What  do  you  think  of  our  program  for  the  migrants 
here? 

I  really  think  it  is  wonderful,  probably  the  best  for 
them  in  the  United  States.  The  housing  is  not  very  good 
yet,  but  I  see  that  it  is  improving  every  year. 

What  I  do  not  understand  and  what  I  do  deeply 
lament  is  the  lack  of  commitment  of  the  local  Catholic 
Church  in  some  places.  I  said  "local,"  not  diocesan, 
because  I  know  that  the  Bishop  and  some  Priests  and 
Sisters  of  the  diocese  are  doing  their  best  to  serve  the 
migrants.  I  also  said  "Catholic,"  because  almost  all 
the  migrants  are  Catholics  and  so  first  it  is  our  own  re- 
sponsibility to  attend  our  own  people.  Finally  I  said  "in 
some  places,"  not  everywhere,  luckily. 

I  see  that  the  local  office  of  education  is  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  migrants,  and  teachers,  personnel  and 
schools  offer  to  the  migrant  children  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram of  education.  Almost  the  same  could  be  said  of 
the  local  health  department  with  doctors,  nurses,  clinics 
and  hospitals  for  the  migrants,  and  so  on.  But  what  does 
the  local  Catholic  Church  as  such  offer  them?  In  some 
cases,  absolutely  nothing.  Not  even  one  single  person 
is  helping.  With  this  mentality  it  is  not  surprising  to  see, 
for  example,  that  one  priest  for  migrants  had  to  live 
in  a  classroom,  myself  in  a  house-trailer  without  water, 
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etc. ...  If  the  pastors  of  the  migrants  are  ignored  in  that 
way  by  the  local  church,  what  can  we  expect  for  the 
migrants  themselves? 

And  the  funny  thing,  if  this  is  funny,  is  that  those 
Catholics  are  very  generous  and  deeply  concerned  about 
the  Vietnamese  refugees,  the  foreign  missions  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  This  is  something  really  hard 
to  understand. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  very 
little  for  the  migrants? 

On  the  contrary.  The  Church,  the  Catholic  and 
Universal  Church,  is  doing  a  lot  for  them.  In  fact  the 
whole  life  of  the  migrant  workers  revolves  around  the 
church  in  one  way  or  the  other.  We  go  to  the  fields 
with  them,  we  say  home  Mass  for  them  every  weekday, 
we  take  care  of  their  children  at  the  schools,  visit  them 
in  the  hospitals,  help  them  get  a  job  or  a  house,  organize 
socials  and  fiestas  for  them,  etc.  .  .  .  The  migrants  them- 
selves recognize  that  all  the  improvements  they  get  ev- 
ery year  along  the  Red  River  Valley  are  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "Padres"  and  "Hermanas"  (Sisters)  work- 
ing with  them. 

If  I  come  from  Spain,  and  other  Priests  and  Sisters 
come  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  or  different 
places  in  the  United  States,  it  is  because  the  Catholic 
Church  loves  them  and  wants  to  do  the  best  she  can 
for  them. 

What  I  criticize  is  only  the  attitude  of  some  local 
churches  where  the  migrants  have  been  working  for 
many  years,  and  which  still  ignore  them. 

When  in  the  United  States  we  talk  about  racial  dis- 
crimination, we  only  think  of  the  blacks,  but  in  fact 
some  other  minority  groups  are  also  discriminated 
against.    The  Mexican-American  group  is  one  of  them. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  share  with  the  migrants 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  these  poor  and  oppressed 
members  of  his  Mystical  Body. 
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Letter  to  the  Brethren 
on  the  Second  Centennial 
of  our  Founder's  Death 


From  the  Fathers  Provincial  of  Spain,  on  the  Second 
Centennial  of  the  Death  of  our  Holy  Founder,  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  to  all  the  Religious  of  the  respec- 
tive Provinces: 

Peace  and  Grace  in  the  Lord. 

The  centennial  celebrations  are  occasions  greatly  con- 
ducive for  awakening  in  men  new  possibilities  which  in 
the  normal  circumstances  of  life  tend  to  remain  latent. 
Sacred  Scripture  also  tells  us  repeatedly  of  these  privi- 
leged moments  of  God's  visitation  which  are  the  privi- 
leged moments  or  the  kairoi  of  salvation  history. 

One  of  these  salvific  moments  is,  without  a  doubt,  for 
us  the  great  bicentennial  commemoration  for  which  sol- 
emn celebration  all  of  the  Congregation  prepares  in  the 
year  of  grace  and  Holy  Year  of  1975. 

The  double  commemoration  regarding  the  important 
dates  of  our  Congregation  and  the  singular  mark  of  the 
Holy  Year  bring  to  mind  the  words  of  St.  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle: "Now  is  the  time  of  favor;  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." (2  Cor.  6:2) 

This  time  of  favor  and  this  day  of  salvation,  which 
is  for  us  the  day  of  the  glorious  passage  of  our  Founder 
and  the  day  of  approbation  of  our  Rule,  moves  us,  the 
Provincials  of  Spain,  to  direct  to  all  the  religious  this  our 
joint  letter. 
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It  is  not  our  desire  to  occupy  ourselves  with  scholarly 
considerations  about  the  life  or  message  of  our  Father 
and  Founder.  What  does  interest  us  is  that  in  facing 
such  joyous  commemorations  it  is  much  better  to  bring 
to  light  the  hopeful  motives  of  renewal  of  our  Passionist 
life,  of  returning  to  the  fountain  of  the  Congregation, 
in  a  single  word,  to  authentic  spiritual  enrichment,  re- 
jecting all  triumphal  temptations  which  would  lead  us 
to  the  type  of  celebration  condemned  by  Christ  in  the 
Gospels.  In  effect,  referring  to  the  eagerness  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  build  monuments  to  the  prophets  (Mt. 
23:29-31),  he  reproved  all  forms  of  public  display  which 
do  not  take  into  account  the  fulfillment  of  the  message 
of  the  venerable  prophets. 

I.  The  Person  of  our  Holy  Father 
Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross 

The  focal  point  of  the  commemoration  is  itself  the 
person  of  our  Founder.  We  feel  it  valuable  and  worthy 
to  bring  our  attention  in  this  centennial  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  person  and  message  of  our  Holy  Father, 
rather  than  to  some  subject  of  immediate  concern.  For 
this  reason  we  can  do  no  less  than  recall  briefly  the  sali- 
ent moments  of  his  life. 

We  will  take  special  notice  of  three  aspects  of  his  rich 
personality:    The  Founder,  The  Mystic,  The  Apostle. 
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/.  The  Founder 

For  Passionists,  the  most  significant  note  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  that  of  Founder. 
In  that  way  we  invoke  him  every  day  in  the  antiphon 
which  follows  immediately  the  recitation  of  the  rosary: 
"Salve  sancte  Pater."  But  this  aspect  of  his  person  is  not 
relevant  solely  for  those  of  us  who  profess  to  be  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  also  greatly  characteristic  of  him  historically 
as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  words  of  his  biography. 

In  effect,  soon  after  his  conversion  at  the  age  of  19 
(1713-1714)  and  the  first  inspirations  regarding  the 
black  habit  (1717),  the  visions  of  the  summer  of  1720 
brought  the  thought  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  into 
his  life  like  an  obsession  which  would  not  leave  his  mind 
or  his  heart  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  can  be  said  that 
from  those  divine  communications,  "to  gather  compan- 
ions" became  an  aspiration  that  was  inseparable  from 
his  desire  for  personal  union  with  God.  The  retreat  of 
St.  Charles  has  a  marked  character  of  a  foundational 
forty  days.  The  continual  illuminations  of  those  days 
make  him  see  this  ideal  more  clearly  each  time.  It  is 
there  that  he  comes  to  write  the  Rules  of  the  fraternity, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  fraternity  of  laymen  called 
the  "Poor  of  Jesus." 

The  vow  of  the  Passion  which  he  takes  in  St.  Mary 
Major,  in  1721,  is  accompanied  by  an  additional  pur- 
pose: "to  gather  companions  to  this  end"  (to  promote 
devotion  to  the  Passion).  The  permission  which  Pope 
Benedict  XIII  gave  him  "vivae  vocis  oraculo"  in  the 
Holy  Year  of  1725  was  a  fundamental  permission,  ori- 
ented toward  the  gathering  of  companions. 

The  rest  of  his  years,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  are  seen 
totally  penetrated  by  the  consciousness  of  a  man  called 
to  establish  in  the  Church  a  new  religious  family.  It 
can  be  said  that  this  consciousness  accompanied  him,  as 
it  accompanied  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  form  of  his 
apostolic  mission.   The  continuity  of  this  basic  aspiration 
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and  what  followed,  testifies  to  the  difficult  task  of  or- 
ganizing a  new  religious  order  and  makes  of  him  the 
only  one  of  the  saints  so  lengthily  active  as  founder; 
a  total  of  55  years  of  perseverance  in  bringing  to  reali- 
zation an  ideal  of  his  youth   (1720-1775). 

One  of  the  results  of  such  a  prolonged  organizational 
period  was  the  stabilization  of  a  Congregation  which,  in 
its  modest  proportions,  has  revealed  itself  throughout  the 
ages  of  history  as  one  of  the  most  unique  institutions  of 
the  Western  Church.  In  effect,  what  was  born  of  such 
a  long  gestation  period  was  a  synthesis  of  the  types  of 
religious  life:  monastic,  mendicant  and  cleric  regular 
at  the  same  time. 

In  the  lengthy  and  troublesome  work  of  the  Founder, 
attention  is  due  not  only  to  the  wise  integration  of  the 
three  classic  types  of  religious  life,  but  also  to  the  great 
perennial  value  of  his  apostolic  ideal.  It  is  true  that  re- 
ligious orders  will  always  weigh  deeply  the  practicality 
and  relevance  of  their  fundamental  inspirations.  There- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  hold  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  as  their  father  would  be  concerned  about  the 
concrete  value  of  their  institute.  However  we  are  not 
able  to  silence  present  facts  which  point  to  the  excep- 
tional modernity  and  perennial  value  of  the  purpose 
he  had  in  founding  the  congregation.  We  mention  here 
only  a  few  of  the  signs  which  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Church  show  the  particular  opportuneness  and  rele- 
vance of  our  Congregation:  the  ideal  of  poverty  re- 
discovered so  enthusiastically  in  our  day;  the  task  of 
evangelization  given  such  priority  by  the  Church  in  her 
recent  synod;  the  sudden  world-wide  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  prayer  and  movements  of  spirituality; 
unexpected  prominence  which  the  Christology  and  The- 
ology of  the  Cross  have  attained  in  these  post-conciliar 
years. 

But  what  makes  the  founding  work  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  so  original  and  singular  is  that  special  imprint  of 
deep  hunger  for  God  and  aspiration  for  sanctity  as  the 
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model  for  the  full  realization  of  human  perfection. 

So  it  is  important  to  underline  the  charism  of  sanctity 
which  has  distinguished  our  Congregation  in  the  two 
centuries  of  its  existence. 

Limiting  ourselves  to  persons  of  public  sanctity  which 
the  Church  officially  recognizes,  or  those  in  the  process 
of  being  recognized  through  the  initiation  of  their  causes, 
we  are  greatly  surprised  by  the  phenomenon  of  statistics 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  any  other  order  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  1974,  the  number  of  de- 
ceased religious  since  the  time  of  the  foundation  totaled 
3,562.  Now  then,  the  four  saints  of  the  Congregation 
— our  Holy  Founder,  St.  Vincent  M.  Strambi,  St.  Ga- 
briel of  the  Sorrowful  Mother  and  Blessed  Dominic 
Barberi — make  a  percentage  of  saints  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  Church  of  one  for  every  thousand  deceased 
religious;  further  still,  if  we  add  to  those  statistics  the 
number  of  religious  whose  causes  for  beatification  are 
already  introduced  (some  of  which  are  very  far  ad- 
vanced), we  arrive  at  a  very  consoling  conclusion.  In 
actuality  there  have  been  19  causes  introduced  (Cf. 
Acta  Congr.  XXVI,- 1772,  1973-p.  242-245).  These  19 
added  to  those  4  already  mentioned  make  a  percentage 
of  one  saint  for  every  148  of  our  Congregation's  deceased 
religious.  It  is  certainly  an  astonishing  percentage  and 
one  which  says  much  about  the  possibilities  for  sancti- 
fication  built  into  the  humble  institution  forged  by  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross. 

2.  The  Mystic 

The  spirituality  of  our  Holy  Founder  has  been  treated 
with  knowledge  and  skill  by  not  a  few  authors  within  and 
without  the  Congregation.  Everyone  remembers  the 
names  of  those  Passionist  authors  of  manuals  and  his- 
tories of  spirituality,  and  those  of  the  other  writers  who 
have  treated  Passionist  themes.  Consequently  it  is  not 
our  desire  to  unfold  the  theme  of  our  spirituality,  nor 
the  original  works  of  our  Founder,  who  is  considered 
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without  a  doubt  the  major  Italian  mystic  of  the  18th 
century. 

Leaving  aside  this  better-known  aspect  of  our  Holy 
Founder  as  mystic,  we  prefer  to  point  out  his  genius  in 
forging  a  Congregation  in  which  the  structural  elements 
are  directly  oriented  to  the  mystical  way  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  leave  to  the  Congregation 
particular  methods  of  meditation  or  contemplative  ex- 
ercises, as  have  other  great  founders  and  spiritual  masters 
who  are  recognized  as  initiators  of  new  forms  of  spiritu- 
ality. Nor  did  he  leave  systematic  writings  of  a  mystical 
nature,  outside  of  his  priceless  diary  and  his  letters  of 
direction.  However,  his  actions  as  teacher  and  director 
of  religious  introducing  them  to  the  road  to  mysticism, 
his  work  in  creating  a  religious  institute  structured  to- 
ward mysticism,  have  revealed  themselves  as  extraordi- 
narily efficacious.  In  effect,  it  can  be  said  that  all  of 
Passionist  life  received  from  his  hands  a  mystical  struc- 
ture. The  great  method  and  technique,  which  in  a 
marvelous  simplicity  causes  a  profound  union  of  souls 
with  God,  has  been  the  meditation  on  the  Passion.  Oth- 
er spiritual  masters,  creators  of  practical  methods  of 
prayer,  have  enriched  the  Church  with  marvelous  tech- 
niques of  examen,  of  methods  of  prayer  and  action  as 
well  as  passive  purification.  St  Paul  of  the  Cross  left 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Congregation  a  simple  and  effective 
method  to  take  his  religious  to  the  divine  union.  That 
method,  that  simple  technique  consists  in  the  centering 
of  all  attention  on  the  Passion.  In  that  way,  according 
to  the  mind  of  our  Holy  Founder,  the  meditation  on 
the  Passion  is  not  only  the  privileged  object  of  medita- 
tion and  prayer,  but  also  the  simplification  and  unifica- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  mind,  concentrated  in  this 
sole  object  of  contemplation. 

To  comprehend  the  mystery  of  these  wise  techniques, 
it  is  enough  to  summarize  one  simple  reading  of  the 
basic  spiritual  texts  of  the  rule  composed  by  our  Holy 
Founder. 
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The  golden  page  of  the  practice  of  spirituality  which 
permeated  our  Holy  Founder  can  be  found  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  Rule.  In  that  same  chapter  it  can 
be  seen  how  our  Holy  Founder  conceived  the  Congre- 
gation as  an  institute  which,  above  all,  valued  meditation 
as  the  way  or  technique  of  spirituality  for  religious  and 
for  the  faithful  touched  by  his  apostolate.  "As  one  of 
the  principal  goals  of  our  Congregation  is  not  only  to 
devote  ourselves  to  prayer  that  we  may  be  united  to  God 
by  charity,  but  also  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same,  in- 
structing them  in  the  best  and  easiest  manner  possible." 
(Holy  Rule  I,  #3). 

In  bold  lines  these  phrases  have  denned  the  nature  of 
our  Congregation  as  an  institution  greatly  interested 
in  the  life  of  prayer  and  meditation.  Meditation  on  the 
Passion  was  to  be  the  focal  point  of  all  meditative  and 
contemplative  activity. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  degree  of  contemplation 
cannot  be  obtained  without  ardent  purification,  the 
structure  which  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  gave  to  his  Congre- 
gation was  a  structure  oriented  to  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions which  spiritual  writers  define  as  active  purifica- 
tion. That  is,  conditions  of  active  mortification, 
which  dispose  one  positively  to  acts  of  penance  and 
mortification  prudently  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
self-purification  in  preparation  for  contemplative  union 
with  God,  appear  in  the  Holy  Rule  beginning  with  in- 
structions for  the  admission  of  the  novices.  In  effect, 
the  aspirant  was  required  to  "examine  and  see  if  in  reali- 
ty he  has  disposed  himself  to  suffer  much  for  the  glory 
of  God,  for  his  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  his 
neighbor,  to  be  scoffed  at,  despised  and  to  bear  with 
great  desire,  trial  and  vexation."  (Holy  Rule  V,  #16) 
When  one  became  a  postulant,  the  tests  multiplied  in 
line  with  the  above-mentioned  conditions  for  active 
purification  of  the  senses. 

Vestition  with  the  Habit  symbolized  all  this  marvelous 
process  of  purification  by  means  of  the  ritual  imposition 
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of  the  cross  and  crown  of  thorns.  All  of  the  novitiate 
was  a  school  of  mortification:  an  ascetic  initiation  in 
great  part  for  union  with  God  during  the  hour  of  medi- 
tation on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Certainly  the  person 
who  entered  by  this  road  of  generous  self-conquering 
had  the  doors  of  contemplation  open  completely.  After- 
wards, the  austere  life,  the  observance  of  the  night  office, 
the  fasts  and  abstinences,  disciplines  and  other  peniten- 
tial forms  brought  to  fulfillment  the  active  purification 
of  the  senses.  So  marked  by  penance,  by  total  appreci- 
ation for  the  divine  in  the  long  liturgical  hours  and  the 
concentration  of  attention  on  the  Passion,  such  a  life 
constitutes  a  pedagogy  without  par  for  authentic  mysti- 
cism. Consequently,  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact 
that  our  Congregation  has  appeared  among  modern 
orders  as  a  Congregation  rich  in  mystical  figures  and  en- 
dowed with  a  priceless  treasure  of  techniques  of  interiori- 
ty,  so  much  sought  after  by  souls  desirous  of  spiritual 
direction. 

These  simple  considerations  oblige  a  partial  revision 
of  the  image  of  our  Holy  Founder  as  a  spiritual  master. 
In  effect,  when  the  authors  begin  "ex  professo"  to  treat 
this  aspect  of  his  personality,  they  restrict  their  investi- 
gation to  his  activity  as  a  great  director  of  souls,  a  great 
cultivator  of  mystical  vocations,  author  of  letters  rich 
in  spiritual  direction,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  glory 
of  our  Holy  Founder,  as  master  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical spirituality,  is  found  in  the  singular  wisdom  with 
which  he  knew  how  to  mold  a  code  of  spirituality  in  the 
framework  of  the  fundamental  texts  of  his  Congregation. 
His  greatest  treatise  on  spirituality  is  in  the  Rule  of  his 
Congregation.  His  greatest  activity  as  director  of  great 
souls  was  his  activity  as  director  and  molder  of  a  re- 
ligious institute  in  which  he  knew  how  to  integrate  in 
a  beautiful  synthesis  the  ascetic  and  mystical  aspects 
which  comprise  the  two  great  poles  of  spirituality. 

In  the  Congregation  which  he  founded,  the  marks  of 
austerity  and  penitence  offer  training  and  initiation  into 
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a  demanding  asceticism.  Through  the  method  of  Medi- 
tation on  the  Passion,  the  hard  life  of  the  Passionist 
flowed  with  sublime  simplicity  in  the  direction  of  mysti- 
cism and  union  with  the  Divinity. 

3.  The  Apostle 

In  Paul  of  the  Cross  the  apostolic  dimension  is  in- 
separably united  with  his  vocation  as  founder.  If  the 
idea  of  founding  was  so  prominent  in  his  life,  that  idea 
was  essentially  apostolic.  The  idea  to  gather  companions 
is  intended  to  spread  the  memory  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
In  that  way  he  formulated  from  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ence in  St.  Mary  Major  the  content  of  the  vow  to  prop- 
agate the  Passion.  It  was  not  a  vow  of  an  exclusively 
personal  nature,  but  of  a  communal  one. 

This  facet  of  his  personality  is  known  and  admired 
universally.  In  the  history  of  parish  missions,  our  Holy 
Founder  appears  as  one  of  the  great  preachers  who  com- 
pares favorably  with  his  contemporary,  St.  Leonard  of 
Port  Maurice,  the  patron  of  such  missions.  But  this  com- 
monly-held representation  of  him  hides  the  most  charac- 
teristic aspects  of  his  apostolic  activity,  which  could  well 
be  studied  by  some  of  the  religious  of  our  provinces. 

The  type  of  apostolate  proposed  by  our  Holy  Founder 
in  the  Rule  was  primarily  an  apostolate  of  teaching  meth- 
ods of  meditation  and  mental  prayer.  This  is  the  way 
it  reads  in  the  opening  chapter  of  our  Rule:  "As  one  of 
the  principal  goals  of  our  Congregation  is  not  only  to 
devote  ourselves  to  prayer  that  we  may  be  united  with 
God  by  charity,  but  also  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same, 
instructing  them  in  the  best  and  easiest  manner  possible." 
(I,  3)  According  to  this  jewel-like  text,  the  primary 
apostolate  of  the  Passionist  was  to  bring  souls  to  prayer, 
teaching  them  the  easiest  and  most  opportune  means  of 
practicing  mental  prayer.  There  is,  without  doubt,  in 
this  formula  an  echo  very  near  to  the  aspiration  of  Paul 
Daneo  in  his  retreat  at  Castellazzo,  when  he  experienced 
the  intense  phenomenon  of  union  with  God,  and  dreamt 
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of  teaching  the  world  of  prayer  to  everyone  else.  He  had 
not  yet  thought  of  the  priesthood;  he  had  no  idea  of  a 
clerical  congregation.  What  attracted  his  attention  to 
the  gathering  of  companions  was  his  desire  to  make  souls 
enter  into  the  ways  of  prayer.  His  apostolic  ideal  was 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  experiences  to  every 
person  of  good  will. 

Into  the  framework  of  this  aspiration  and  principal 
end  of  teaching  the  road  to  prayer,  entered  the  concrete 
techniques  of  meditation:  the  consideration  of  the  Pas- 
sion. "This  is  why  the  religious  who  are  considered 
worthy  for  such  a  sublime  ministry  should  strive  to  .  .  . 
teach  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  people  the  way  to  medi- 
tate devoutly  on  the  mysteries,  torments  and  death  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom,  as  from  a  fountain, 
proceed  all  good  things."  (I,  e)  The  principal  end  is 
to  teach  meditation  and  it  has  as  its  object  the  Passion. 

Later,  as  a  concrete  form  and  enfleshed  in  the  pastoral 
currents  of  his  era,  that  teaching  of  meditation  was  inte- 
grated into  the  framework  of  preaching  missions.  But 
the  difference  between  the  goal  of  teaching  techniques  of 
prayer  and  the  contemporary  form  of  bringing  this  into 
practice  appears  clear. 

In  this  golden  page  the  elevated  ideal  of  the  apostolate 
which  our  Holy  Founder  had  is  brought  to  our  attention. 

His  ministry  was  not  directed  only  at  saving  souls, 
taking  them  out  of  sin  by  means  of  a  sincere  confession 
during  a  mission.  Further  than  the  conversion  and  the 
change  of  life  style,  his  ministry  was  oriented  to  the  ele- 
vation of  all  these  souls  to  an  authentic  Christian  life 
which  would  fructify  in  virtues  and  a  holy  life. 

The  goal  of  Passionist  mission  preaching  was  to  lead 
souls  to  meditation,  in  particular  to  meditation  of  the 
Passion.  This  was  the  end,  the  rest  was  just  means.  The 
preaching  of  missions  was  functional  in  reaching  this 
great  goal. 

More  or  less  fallen  into  disuse,  those  methods  so  bene- 
ficial in  other  times  remain  the  goal  of  the  Passionist 
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apostolate,  primarily  centered  in  leading  people  into  the 
interior  life  and  in  concentration  on  remembering  the 
salvific  mysteries  of  the  Passion.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
General  Chapter  arrived  at  that  formulation  of  the  first 
Rule,  assigning  to  the  Congregation  the  apostolate  of 
preaching  the  Cross.  But  it  is  a  preaching  in  which  the 
teaching  of  the  methods  of  prayer  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Such  a  formulation  of  the  apostolate  for  the  Congre- 
gation should  not  surprise  anyone  in  our  present  extra- 
ordinary days.  A  singular  breath  of  spirituality  is  being 
felt  across  the  Christian  community  and  religious  life  di- 
rected to  a  life  of  profound  prayer,  meditation  and  con- 
templation which  has  seldom  been  experienced  in  past 
decades.  All  those  souls  which  yearn  for  the  science  of 
prayer,  the  techniques  of  interiority,  of  meditation,  con- 
templation— resorting  to  ways  strange  to  Christianity, 
like  Yoga  and  Zen,  or  to  techniques  of  Pentecostalism — 
should  find  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  our  mona- 
steries specialized  schools  of  prayer  and  meditation,  of 
contemplation  on  the  mysteries  of  Christ  and  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  as  our  Founder  wished.  This  touch  of  the 
Spirit  which  moves  souls  to  the  interior  life,  gives  our 
congregation  a  timeliness  without  equal,  if  the  texts  in 
which  the  Founder  formulated  our  apostolate  are  read 
in  categories  of  high  spirituality,  especially  in  regard  to 
meditation    on  and  preaching  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

No  one  thinks  it  strange  that  the  present  Pope  on 
numerous  occasions — or  more  correctly  in  group  audi- 
ences like  the  one  that  took  place  in  February  of  this 
year  when  the  Italian  priests  were  gathered  for  pastoral 
aggiornamento,  and  in  personal  contacts  with  noted 
members  of  the  Congregation — made  known  his  great 
appreciation  for  the  high  mission  of  the  Passionists  on  ac- 
count of  their  spiritual  Christocentrism,  and  their  mis- 
sion as  preachers  and  spiritual  teachers  of  the  people. 

II.  General  Goals  of  the  Bicentennial  Celebration 

It  would  be  good  to  prolong  consideration  of  the  many 
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interesting  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  our  dear  Fa- 
ther and  Founder;  however,  without  prolonging  our  ex- 
hortation, we  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  general 
goals  which  should  be  pursued  in  this  bicentennial  year. 

1.  A  Return  to  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  the  Founder 
and  the  History  of  the  Congregation 

Among  the  general  goals  to  be  pursued  in  this  bicen- 
tennial, we  place  in  a  privileged  position  the  return  to 
the  study  of  the  life  of  the  Founder  and  the  history  of 
the  Congregation.  We  say  a  return  to  study  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  renewal  of  the  understanding  of  the 
person,  message,  and  work  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and 
his  Congregation,  which  is  the  family  in  which  our  own 
salvation  history  is  realized. 

Consequently,  we  can  apply  the  well-known  words 
of  St.  Jerome  to  our  own  case  when  he  said  that  ig- 
norance of  Scripture  is  ignorance  of  Christ,  affirming 
without  fear  of  error :  To  ignore  the  Founder  is  to  ignore 
our  own  Passionist  identity. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  resources  are  not 
lacking  to  accomplish  a  return  to  the  study  of  the  life 
of  our  Founder.  The  last  decades  have  known  a  privi- 
leged position,  as  never  before,  because  of  the  critical 
editions  of  the  fundamental  texts  of  the  Congregation 
and  its  sources  and  of  the  life  of  the  Founder  studied 
from  such  diverse  points  of  view:  historical,  mystical, 
missiological,  apostolic,  etc.  The  return  to  the  Founder 
foreseen  with  such  eagerness  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  can  be  accomplished  in  our  time,  under  condi- 
tions undreamt  of  in  preceding  generations. 

2.  Revision  of  our  Passionist  Life 

A  studious  return  to  the  life  of  the  Founder  and  the 
history  of  the  Congregation  would  be  completely  sterile 
if  it  did  not  lead  us  to  a  critical  confrontation  between 
Passionist  life  as  it  is  and  the  ideal  held  up  by  our 
Founder.   This  revision  and  confrontation  is  also  oppor- 
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tune  and  necessary  in  the  time  of  preparation  for  the 
General  Chapter  which  we  will  soon  begin.  In  effect, 
the  coming  ordinary  General  Chapter  will  have  a  greater 
vantage  point  in  its  role  of  reviewing  and  balancing  the 
results  gained  by  the  program  initiated  five  years  ago. 
Such  a  revision  and  balance  urges  a  fundamental  col- 
laboration as  we  have  seen  in  great  General  Chapters 
that  are  being  celebrated  in  these  days.  Our  coming 
Chapter  certainly  urges  an  ample  and  full  response 
from  individuals  to  provincial  structures,  passing  through 
the  communities  and  groups  into  which  the  Congrega- 
tion is  presently  divided. 

An  important  result  of  this  bicentennial  celebration 
would  be  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the  religious  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  General  Chapter.  In  this  order  of 
things,  the  centennial  of  the  years  1967-1968  was  profit- 
able in  moving  towards  that  greater  sensitivity  which 
has  particularly  attracted  the  young  of  the  three  prov- 
inces. 

Even  though  the  triumphalism  which  was  felt  every- 
where in  that  century  has  greatly  declined,  it  would  not 
be  bad  to  acquire  a  great  degree  of  communal  interest 
in  the  Congregation  and  its  Extraordinary  Chapter  which 
that  celebration  achieved. 

3.  Confidence  in  Hope  for  the  Future 

There  is  not  a  little  urgency  in  reaching  this  goal  in 
the  present  bicentennial:  to  create  a  good  amount  of 
optimism  and  an  atmosphere  of  hope  regarding  the 
future  of  our  Congregation.  We  are  entering  the  third 
century  of  the  Congregation  which  has  already  seen  a 
glorious  bicentennial  history.  Certainly  we  have  many 
reasons  to  harbor  deep  hopes  that  it  will  be  a  centennial 
no  less  glorious  than  the  two  previous  ones. 

In  reading  these  words,  more  than  one  person  will 
be  tempted  to  interpret  them  as  demanded  by  necessity 
but  incapable  of  creating  optimism  when  the  current 
situation  is  black  and  desolate.    In  the  face  of  such  ap- 
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prehensions,  we  only  need  to  briefly  recall  that  the  pres- 
ent centennial  celebration  offers  greater  and  more  posi- 
tive hopes  than  have  the  celebrations  of  past  centennials. 

In  effect,  if  we  go  over  briefly  the  circumstances  of 
the  past  in  which  the  Congregation  has  celebrated  simi- 
lar commemorations,  disgracefully  the  times  have  been 
very  bad.  If  we  start  with  the  first  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  our  Congregation  (1720-1820),  we  discover 
that  the  date  surprised  our  Institute  in  a  pessimistic  situ- 
ation. It  was  the  year  in  which  for  the  first  time  a 
General  died  in  office.  That  was  the  death  of  Very 
Reverend  Father  Thomas  of  the  Incarnate  Wisdom,  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  1820,  a  year  before  the  General 
Chapter  (1821).  In  those  days  the  state  of  our  Con- 
gregation was  deplorable.  In  the  year  1810  all  Congre- 
gations had  been  supressed  in  Italy.  As  a  result  of  that 
suppression,  on  the  date  of  the  first  centennial  the  Con- 
gergation  had  less  members  than  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  Founder,  half  a  century  before.  Coupled  with 
this  state  of  low  morale  was  a  great  crisis  of  identity 
in  knowing  how  to  begin  the  restructuring  of  the  Con- 
gregation recently  re-instated. 

If  we  pass  from  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
Congregation  to  the  1st  centennial  of  the  death  of  our 
Holy  Founder,  the  panorama  doesn't  appear  any  better, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  preceding  one,  for 
even  though  the  numbers  increased,  so  did  the  problems. 
It  can  probably  be  said  that  in  that  time  the  Congrega- 
tion was  going  through  its  most  difficult  internal  crises. 
In  the  first  place,  the  political  situation  in  Italy  during 
unification  in  the  year  1870  led  to  fights  between  Church 
and  State  centered  particularly  around  the  religious 
orders,  with  the  suppression  of  the  Passionist  monasteries 
in  the  Marches  and  in  Abruzzi.  There  were  also  prob- 
lems in  the  provinces  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel 
(France,  Belgium,  and  Holland)  and  St.  Joseph's  (Eng- 
land). 

The  sad  situation  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Father 
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General  the  same  year  of  the  centennial  of  the  death  of 
our  Holy  Founder,  with  the  election  of  a  successor  by 
secret  ballot.  Thus  the  celebration  of  the  General 
Chapter  for  1878  was  prevented. 

In  those  bitter  circumstances  the  Father  General 
promulgated  solemnly  the  celebration  of  the  1st  centen- 
nial with  an  encyclical  letter  full  of  political  accents, 
but  also  full  of  confidence  in  the  remedial  effects  of  the 
centennial  celebration. 

In  the  year  1920,  the  2nd  centennial  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Congregation  was  celebrated  with  unusual  so- 
lemnity. Again,  that  centennial  occurred  in  unfortunate 
circumstances  for  the  Congregation.  The  great  war  of 
1914-1918  had  caused  profound  havoc  in  the  Congrega- 
tion, and  a  total  of  115  members  left  and  another  29 
died.  After  the  war  the  socio-political  situation  was  un- 
stable and  lent  itself  to  the  disbanding  of  those  who  had 
remained. 

The  greatest  calamity  was  a  defection  which  caused 
panic  in  the  Congregation;  Father  Consultor  General 
Ildephonsus  of  the  Sorrowful  Virgin  (John  Tettemer) 
left  the  Congregation  and  the  Catholic  Church  itself. 

Standing  before  the  frightening  uncertainty  of  the 
future  and  after  the  painful  experiences  of  the  past, 
Father  General  announced,  with  great  confidence  in 
Divine  Providence,  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  2nd 
centennial  of  the  Congregation.  This  solemn  celebration, 
joined  with  the  canonization  of  St.  Gabriel  which  also 
took  place  in  that  year,  were  two  signs  of  hopefulness 
for  the  future. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  another  centennial  was  cele- 
brated: the  1st  centennial  of  the  canonization  of  our 
Holy  Founder.  The  circumstances  then  were  quite  dif- 
ferent, the  Congregation  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and 
growth  which  was  unknown  to  any  other  period.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Second  Vatican  Council  had  initiated  its 
great  program  of  renewal,  asking  all  religious  orders  to 
celebrate  an  Extraordinary  Chapter,  in  hopes  of  com- 
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municating  to  the  world  the  great  need  of  the  revisions 
proclaimed  by  the  Church.  In  that  enthusiastic  cele- 
bration, the  Congregation  lived  with  a  singular  optimism 
and  hope  in  preparation  for  the  Extraordinary  General 
Chapter. 

The  current  historical  conditions  of  this  centennial  are 
not  so  preoccupied  as  in  similar  occasions  of  the  past. 
Certainly  the  great  euphoria  of  1967-68  is  not  present 
among  us  now.  However,  neither  have  the  calamities 
of  the  past  centennial  celebrations  been  forgotten  either. 
This  retrospective  view  of  history  can  inspire  a  good  deal 
of  hope  for  us.  If  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  in 
circumstances  so  disastrous,  had  spirit  enough  to  cele- 
brate with  great  hope  the  centennial  dates,  and  Provi- 
dence filled  their  hope  with  an  expansion  and  growth 
which  could  not  have  been  dreamt  of,  how  can  we  not 
make  room  for  a  strong  hope  in  our  days  that  the  Pas- 
sionist  way  of  life  will  continue  to  attract  generous  young 
men,  and  that  the  fervor  of  communal  life  of  the  best 
times  will  again  be  experienced  among  us! 

III.  Practical  Conclusions 

In  order  that  all  these  considerations  do  not  remain 
in  the  realm  of  mere  speculation  or  theory,  we  believe 
it  opportune  to  propose  some  particular  suggestions 
which  will  show  all  religious,  desiring  generous  collabora- 
tion, practical  goals  to  reach  for  in  the  framework  of  the 
present  centennial. 

In  the  year  1973,  the  Spanish  Interprovincial  Con- 
ference formed  a  commission  charged  with  certain 
responsibilities  on  an  interprovincial  level,  whose 
goals  have  already  been  made  known  in  previous  issues 
of  its  bulletin.  In  addition  to  those  initiatives,  we  sug- 
gest a  few  more  which  can  serve  in  the  orientation  and 
stimulation  of  the  religious  of  our  provinces. 

/.  Activation  of  the  various  Provincial  Commissions 
The  first  practical  and  concrete  measure  which  oc- 
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curs  to  us  is  the  activation  of  the  proper  works  of  the 
various  provincial  commissions,  such  as  the  commission 
on  studies,  the  commission  on  the  apostolate,  the  com- 
mission on  communal  life,  etc.  These  provincial  com- 
missions should  have  an  extraordinary  session  for  plan- 
ning the  concrete  goals  which  should  be  reached  in  the 
centennial  year.  If  each  of  these  commissions  develops 
a  concrete  program  of  particular  objectives,  it  would 
be  the  best  way  of  gaining  the  interest  of  all  the  religious. 

2.  Studies  Regarding  the  Founder  and  the  Congregation 

Bringing  into  reality  that  which  above  all  we  have  ex- 
pressed as  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  study  of  the 
Founder  and  the  history  of  the  Congregation,  it  would 
be  opportune  for  those  in  charge  of  studies  in  the  prov- 
inces to  direct  the  energies  and  work  of  the  students  in 
formation  toward  that  goal  during  the  centennial.  From 
themes  about  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  Founder,  and  the 
history  of  the  Congregation,  done  by  our  students,  some 
publications  could  result.  It  would  certainly  serve  to 
awaken  in  our  youth  the  vocation  to  study,  to  investi- 
gate, and  to  continue  what  has  been  done  in  these  fields. 

Equally  so,  the  commissions  on  formation  and  apostol- 
ic work  could  plan  for  all  in  this  centennial  year  a  series 
of  formative  instructions,  lectures  on  spirituality,  litur- 
gical celebrations,  catechetical  work,  etc.,  which  would 
be  focused  particularly  on  the  mystery  of  the  Passion, 
on  the  Founder  and  on  the  history  of  the  Congregation. 
This  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  novices,  the 
student  body  and  those  in  higher  studies. 

3.  Interprovince  Encounters 

The  framework  of  the  centennial  could  also  serve  to 
bring  about  interprovincial  encounters  at  the  level  of 
formation,  of  priests  working  in  similar  apostolates,  etc. 
In  this  respect  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  great  bene- 
fits which  resulted  from  the  celebration  of  1967-68. 
The  encounters   especially  among   all   the  young   men, 
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opened  up  avenues  of  understanding  and  collaboration 
among  the  Spanish  provinces  which  should  be  main- 
tained and  enlarged  if  at  all  possible. 

Conclusion 

We  do  not  want  to  close  these  considerations  without 
returning  to  the  motives  which  were  enunciated  at  the 
start  of  this  letter. 

We  are  preparing  to  enter  a  time  of  grace  and  a  year 
of  salvation. 

With  good  reason  we  can  call  this  year  "corona  anni 
benignitatis  tuae"  (Ps.  65:12).  Certainly  God  is  going 
to  "crown  the  year  with  his  blessings."  These  are  the 
blessings  that  we  wish  for  all  the  religious  of  our  prov- 
inces throughout  the  centennial  year,  in  the  hope  of 
convoking  another  centennial  very  soon,  this  time  more 
local  and  more  ours:  the  1st  centennial  of  the  coming 
of  the  first  Passionists  to  Spain. 

From  all  of  us  fraternally  in  the  Lord, 

P.  J.  R.  Santos  Iztueta,  C.P. 

Provincial  Superior,  Sacred  Heart  Province 

P.    Venancio  Mancebo,  C.P. 

Provincial  Superior,  Holy  Family  Province 

P.  Emilio  Monedero,  C.P. 

Provincial  Superior,  Precious  Blood  Province 

(Issued  during  the  first  meeting  of  Passionist  Major 
Superiors  of  Latin  America,  Lima,  January  18,  1975.) 
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PAUL  M.  MADDEN,  C.P. 


The  Spirit  of 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 


In  January  last  I  assisted  at  the  Provincial  Chapter 
of  St.  Joseph's  Province,  England,  Wales  and  Sweden. 
The  chapter  was  conducted  on  the  lines  popularized  by 
the  Better  World  Movement  with  Fr.  Taggi,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  European  Coordinator  of  the  Better  World  Move- 
ment, as  moderator. 

One  of  the  chapter  exercises  was  for  each  chapter 
member — all  members  of  the  province  had  been  invited 
to  participate — to  jot  down  on  a  card  within  twenty 
minutes  and  in  not  more  than  twenty  words  what  he 
considered  the  basic  spirit  of  our  Founder.  After  these 
cards  were  collated,  Fr.  Taggi  remarked  to  me  that  in 
the  innumerable  provincial  and  general  chapters  he 
had  conducted,  no  other  group  showed  such  precision 
and  unanimity  concerning  the  spirit  of  its  founder.  This 
was  a  very  consoling  experience,  particularly  as  I  re- 
flected that  St.  Joseph's  was  representative  of  most  prov- 
inces of  our  Congregation  in  regard  to  the  study  of  our 
Founder's  spirit. 

There  are  many  factors  which  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cern a  founder's  spirit.  One  important  factor  is  that  a 
man's  spirit  is  never  manifested  in  itself  but  only  in  what 
I  might  call  its  symptoms — some  specific  acts  he  chooses 
constantly  to  perform,  some  life-situations  in  which  he 
chooses  habitually  to  find  himself  in  order  to  be  the  man 
he  fully  desires  to  be.  True,  these  symptoms  in  many  men 
may  be  multiple.  There  may  be  many  acts  they  choose 
constantly  to  perform,  many  life-situations  which  they 
choose  habitually  in  order  to  be  the  fulfilled  men  they 
so  much  desire  to  be.    But  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
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me  when  I  say  that  within  this  multiplicity  we  may 
presume  to  find  a  central  core  of  unity,  a  manner  of 
motivation,  some  unifying  inspiration  in  the  depths  of 
his  person  which  leads  to  this  varied  external  expression. 

Let  us  say,  and  I  think  you  will  again  agree  with  me, 
that  the  outstanding  symptoms  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  are  these:  his  thoroughgoing  poverty,  ex- 
teriorly relative  but  interiorly  positive,  which  consists 
in  the  emptying  of  all  possessiveness  in  order  to  possess 
and  be  possessed  by  God  alone.  He  had  made  as  his  own 
the  maxim  of  St.  Jerome:  "nudus  nudum  Jesum  sequi" 
— "naked  to  follow  the  naked  Christ."  We  see  also  his 
ceaseless  quest  of  solitude,  sometimes  of  place  but  always 
of  person,  enabling  him  to  live  always  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Finally  do  we  recall  his  relentless  self-sacrifice, 
his  spending  of  himself  for  others  in  his  apostolic  service 
and  his  voluntarily  imposed  penances,  always  with  this 
apostolic  intent. 

Poverty,  solitude,  penance;  these,  however,  I  see  as 
symptoms,  symptoms  which  indeed  appear  contradictory. 
For  example,  there  is  his  expressed  wish  to  return  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  solitude  of  Monte  Argentaro 
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while  at  the  same  time  there  is  his  often-expressed  de- 
sire to  go  through  the  whole  world  preaching  the  Pas- 
sion of  Jesus.  How  explain  these  symptoms?  How  put 
unity  into  this  diversity?  How  explain  why  these  life- 
situations  were  vital  to  Paul?  What  is  the  unifying 
inspiration  in  the  depth  of  his  person?  What  is  the  man- 
ner of  motivation  of  his  poverty,  solitude  and  self-sacri- 
fice? In  finding  our  answer  to  these  questions,  we  are 
identifying,  I  feel,  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Gross. 
And  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  his  unifying  inspira- 
tion, his  manner  of  motivation  is  associated  with  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus. 

Taking  a  panoramic  view  of  the  place  of  the  Passion 
in  the  life  of  Paul  as  Founder,  we  can  discern  three 
phases.    The  first  phase  was  one  of  search. 

Despite  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  Passion  and  the 
vision  of  Mary  (as  later  recounted  by  him  to  Rosa  Cala- 
bresi)  in  which  she  appealed  to  him  to  assemble  men 
who  would  mourn  over  the  Passion  of  her  Son,  he  for 
a  time  became  a  hermit  and  resisted  the  early  overtures 
of  his  brother,  John  Baptist,  who  wished  to  join  him. 
Later  you  recall  how  he  and  John  Baptist  took  a  per- 
petual vow  to  serve  the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  San  Gal- 
icano  in  Rome. 

Moreover,  when  first  founded  we  were  not  Passionists. 
We  were  the  "Poor  of  Jesus"  and  when  subsequently 
Paul  changed  our  title  we  were  not  yet  Passionists,  we 
were  "Minimi  Chierici."  Nor  indeed  was  he  Paul  of 
the  Cross.  This  personal  devotion  he  assumed  perma- 
nently only  after  his  religious  profession,  as  we  read  in 
a  letter  written  to  his  mother  on  July  6,  1741  in  which 
he  requests  that  in  future  letters  she  always  address  him 
by  this  title. 

Most  significantly,  when  in  1720  Paul  wrote  his  first 
rule  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  taking  of  a  fourth 
vow. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1721,  during  a  visit  to  Rome, 
Paul  received  the  inspiration  to  make  his  fourth  vow. 
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Having  been  ignominiously  repulsed  at  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  the  then  residence  of  the  Pope  from  whom  Paul 
had  hoped  to  receive  approbation  for  his  rule,  and  hav- 
ing shared  and  eaten  his  last  loaf  with  a  beggar  as,  on 
his  way  back  to  Genoa,  he  headed  for  Fiumicino — the 
port  not  the  airport — he  stopped  at  St.  Mary  Major 
Basilica  to  salute  Our  Blessed  Mother  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  Eternal  City.  As  he  kneels  here  before 
Rome's  most  famous  image  of  Our  Lady,  Salus  Populi 
Romani,  he  experienced  an  overwhelming  inspiration, 
the  divine  origin  of  which  he  never  doubted,  to  take  a 
vow  to  promote  in  men's  hearts  devotion  to  the  Passion 
of  Jesus  and  to  assemble  companions  who  would  make 
a  similar  vow. 

It  is  in  consideration  of  Paul's  inspiration  to  take  a 
fourth  vow  that  we  see  a  second  phase  emerge,  or  rather 
a  second  aspect,  of  our  Founder's  devotion  to  the  Pas- 
sion. Here  we  see  the  Passion  emerge  above  all  else 
as  an  Apostolic  Weapon.  First  there  are  the  words  of 
the  inspiration  as  carefully  recounted  by  him,  urging 
the  promotion  of  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Then 
there  are  the  words  of  the  vow  formula  as  found  in  the 
1736  rule  and  all  subsequent  revisions  made  during  our 
Founder's  lifetime.  All  call  for  a  vow  to  promote  devo- 
tion in  men's  hearts.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  1736 
rule  calls  for  a  vow  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Life,  Pas- 
sion and  Death  of  Jesus  while  in  the  subsequent  revision 
of  1741  the  word  "Life"  is  omitted,  indicating  a  deepen- 
ing awareness  of  the  Passionist  charism  in  Paul's  own 
mind.  Finally,  as  the  rule  continues  to  indicate,  our 
fourth  vow  was  fulfilled  in  preaching  and  hearing  con- 
fessions. Indeed,  this  apostolic  aspect  of  our  fourth 
vow  is  the  one  which  receives  almost  exclusive  emphasis 
in  the  bulls  of  ecclesiastical  approbation  of  the  institute. 

While  the  apostolic  aspect  of  our  fourth  vow  is  the 
one  most  emphasized  in  the  early  rules  and  organs  of 
papal  approval,  from  our  Founder's  time  our  fourth 
vow  implied  much  more  than  apostolic  endeavor.    Paul 
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never  forgot  Mary's  summons  to  assemble  men  who 
would  mourn  over  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.  This 
invitation  Paul  translated  for  his  religious  into  Christ's 
personal  appeal,  "Stay  you  here  and  watch  with  me." 
More  frequently,  however,  Mary's  call  to  mourn  was 
translated  by  Paul  into  a  summons  to  sympathize  with 
Jesus  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  sympathy,  that  is 
to  feel  with  Jesus,  to  suffer  with  Jesus  in  His  Passion. 
This  concept  is  one  with  which  Paul  would  have  been 
familiar,  at  least  from  his  late  teens,  as  it  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  three  of  the  most  beautiful  chapters  of  the 
second  part  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  "Treatise  of  the  Love 
of  God."  Through  sympathy  with  Jesus  in  His  Passion, 
Paul  would  have  us  make  the  pains,  the  humiliation  and 
the  total  interior  experience  of  the  dying  Jesus  our  own, 
through  finding  in  our  pains,  our  humiliations  and  our 
own  experience  the  experience  of  Jesus.  In  his  diary  he 
wrote,  "I  desire  only  to  be  crucified  with  Jesus."  Paul 
wishes  us  also  to  have  this  desire,  "knowing  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  sufferings"  and  so  reaching  the  ideal  for 
every  Passionist,  to  be  "un  vivo  ritratto,"  a  living  image 
of  Jesus  Crucified.  A  Passionist,  then,  for  Paul  is  not  one 
who  merely  preaches  the  Passion  or  prays  to  Jesus  in 
His  Passion  or  imitates  the  virtues  of  the  Passion.  He 
is  one  who  surrenders  himself  to  the  Spirit  so  that  in  his 
life's  span,  in  his  own  person,  Jesus  might  relive  His  Pas- 
sion and  Death.  Our  lives,  our  Chapter  Document  tells 
us,  should  be  "a  profound  actualization  of  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  Jesus." 

There  are,  however,  as  you  so  well  know,  other  re- 
ligious congregations  founded  to  bear  witness  to  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  Passion,  the  Redemptorists,  for  ex- 
ample, founded  by  St.  Alphonsus  who  was  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  contemporary  of  Paul.  Is  there  any 
aspect  of  Paul's  dedication,  though,  which  is  distinctive? 
I  suggest  that  there  is. 

From  Paul  himself  we  know  that,  under  God,  he  as- 
similated his  devotion  to  the  Passion  from  the  example 
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and  teaching  of  his  mother.  Significantly  enough,  the 
anecdotes  recounted  by  him  fifty  years  afterwards  indi- 
cate a  distinctive  aspect  which  had  made  on  him  an 
abiding  impression.  Once,  for  example,  when  combing 
his  hair,  the  comb  tugging  at  his  unruly  curls  caused 
him  to  cry.  You  remember  his  mother's  rebuke.  "Paul, 
why  are  you  crying?  Will  you  not  suffer  this  for  love 
of  Jesus  who  has  suffered  so  much  for  love  of  you?" 
From  his  earliest  days  the  Passion  was  represented  to 
Paul  as  a  manifestation  of  God's  love,  and  through  the 
Passion  did  Paul  so  experience  love  that  a  teenage  com- 
panion testified  that  nothing  could  interest  him  other 
than  love. 

In  the  year  1719  Paul  had  a  vision  of  hell.  When 
asked  of  this  experience  he  replied:  "I  will  never  tell 
what  I  have  seen."  On  one  occasion  he  added:  "Oh, 
if  men  only  understood  how  much  God  loved  them,  they 
would  never  sin."  You  know  how  this  vision  left  a  life- 
long impression  with  Paul.  When  he  preached  on  hell 
his  hair  was  seen  to  stand  on  end,  and  many  testify  that 
as  he  spoke  he  seemed  actually  to  behold  what  he  de- 
scribed. He  was  beside  himself  as  to  how  he  might  save 
men  from  the  possibility  of  incurring  this  fate  through 
sin — but  how?  Through  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  God's  love.  "Oh,  if  men  only  understood  how  much 
God  loved  them,  they  would  never  sin."  But  how  bring 
men  to  an  understanding  of  God's  love.  How?  As  he 
himself  had  been  brought  to  this  knowledge,  through  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  God's  love,  the  Passion  of 
Jesus.  "The  Passion  reveals  and  inflames  love,"  he 
declared  and  again,  "The  Passion  is  the  work  of  love, 
I  say  no  more." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  very  first  rule  written  by 
Paul  in  the  year  following  his  vision  of  hell,  we  read 
the  motive  of  his  founding  the  congregation,  "That  our 
dear  God  may  be  loved."  In  the  1736  revision  of  the 
rule  after  the  prescription  that  Passionists  take  a  fourth 
vow  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Passion,  to  be 
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fulfilled  by  preaching  and  hearing  confessions,  there  is 
a  very  significant  sentence  which  survives  all  the  revisions 
of  the  rule  in  Paul's  lifetime.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  sig- 
nificant reference  to  the  Passion  in  these  rules,  except 
the  description  of  the  vow.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  take 
a  vow  at  all  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Passion — an  all- 
important  consideration  surely  for  Paul  and  for  us.  "By 
this  means  the  most  obstinate  sinners  will  surrender 
themselves  to  God's  love  and  all  hearts  will  be  inflamed 
by  holy  love." 

In  the  Breve  Notizia  of  1768  Paul  briefly  sums  up  his 
initial  inspiration  and  purpose  in  founding  the  Congre- 
gation: "to  foster  virtue  and  overcome  vice  by  the  most 
powerful  weapon  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  whose  most  lov- 
ing advances  even  the  hardest  heart  cannot  resist." 

A  saying  of  Paul's  frequently  repeated  by  him  in  more 
or  less  the  same  words  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  reveals,  I  think,  his  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  his 
congregation.  "Oh,  that  I  had  twelve  men  who  would 
go  with  me  through  the  whole  world  preaching  the  love 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus." 

So  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  our  Chapter  Docu- 
ment we  read  of  our  Founder: 

"He  proclaimed  with  insistence  the  Passion  of  Jesus, 
the  greatest  and  most  overwhelming  work  of  God's 
love."   And  again: 

"Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  gathered  companions  to  at- 
tain intimate  union  with  God  and  to  become  witnesses 
to  His  love." 
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Paul  Daneo- 

A  Heart  Open  to  All 


Preface 

. . .  You  are  right,  Father.  Your  Saint  has  meaning  for 
us  here  and  now  . . .  Our  times  are  indeed  crucified  . . .  But 
our  times  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  their  suffering.  Nor 
do  they  know  that  they  'make  up  what  is  lacking  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ,'  whether  they  want  to  or  not . . .  The 
nameless  misery . . .  the  hunger  and  thirst  that  torture  half 
of  the  human  race  today,  all  this  is  assumed  by  the  charity 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  It  is  mysteriously 
associated  in  the  work  of  the  redemption. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  your  apostolate,  and  a  most  nec- 
essary one  it  is.  May  your  missions  teach  this  unique  and 
uniquely  necessary  truth  as  powerfully  as  possible,  the 
truth  your  Founder  repeated  untiringly.  Courage,  my  dear 
Father!  May  generous  souls  join  forces  with  you!  In  clos- 
ing, I  reread  the  profound  words  that  Edith  Stein  wrote 
before  collaborating  by  her  own  offering  in  the  divine  holo- 
caust which  was  for  her,  as  it  is  for  us,  the  only  chance: 
"It  is  not  human  achievements  that  can  help  us,  but  only 
the  Passion  of  Christ.   I  want  to  participate  in  it." 

Daniel-Rops 
Eau  Vive,  January  5,   1957 

(From    "A   Letter   to   a    Passionist,"    Charles   Almeras, 
Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.) 

Chapter  I 

"The  wind  blows  wherever  it  wishes;  you  hear  the 
sound  it  makes,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  comes 
from  or  where  it  is  going.  It  is  the  same  way  with  every- 
one who  is  born  of  the  Spirit.,,    (John  3:8)  To  pick  up 
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the  blowing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sails  of  daily  life,  to  be 
carried  along  by  this  Spirit  in  fulfilling  one's  mission  in 
life,  you  have  to  keep  your  heart  open. 

One  of  the  most  open-hearted  men  of  all  God's  saints 
was  Paul  Daneo,  the  founder  of  the  Passionists,  who  died 
just  200  years  ago  this  October  18th.  "Star  differs  from 
star  in  glory"  (I  Cor.  15:41)  and  each  of  the  saints  fol- 
lowed the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Paul  Daneo  was  extra- 
ordinary in  his  fidelity  to  pioneer  new,  uncharted  paths 
which  required  continual  discerning  of  the  Spirit  in 
his  own  heart  and  in  that  of  others.  So  often  through 
his  long  life  did  this  mean  recognizing  and  accepting  the 
Cross,  that  he  has  been  given  the  name  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross. 

Pope  John  XXIII  taught  us  in  a  most  graphic  way 
how  the  Spirit  works  through  a  heart  that  is  open  to  all. 
Men  of  all  faiths  were  welcomed  by  him  to  the  Vatican. 
Even  those  of  no  faith,  like  the  daughter  and  son-in-law 
of  Khrushchev.  Paul  VI  has  continued  this  open-hearted 
policy,  embracing  leaders  of  other  religions  and  seeking 
with  them  how  to  build  a  world  of  peace,  justice  and 
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love.  Showing  trust  even  toward  those  who  might  well 
betray  them,  like  Christ,  these  Popes  have  highlighted 
for  us  in  the  modern  world  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council:  openness  toward  all,  seeking  to  pick  up 
the  blowing  of  the  Spirit  of  good  will  in  each  one,  and 
to  carry  it  along  to  something  even  better. 

Paul  of  the  Cross  lived  two  centuries  before,  but  he 
had  this  spirit.  Like  Pope  John,  he  was  born  in  North 
Italy.  His  was  a  character  that  Pope  John  would  have 
immediately  understood  and  liked.  It  was  open  and 
trusting,  seeking  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the 
signs  of  good  will  in  every  man,  rich  and  poor,  criminals 
and  saints  alike.  It  was  a  character  that  combined  both 
gentleness  and  strictness,  both  a  yearning  to  be  alone 
with  God  and  to  work  among  men. 

There  are  many  such  paradoxes  in  Christianity.  The 
Gospel  is  full  of  them.  The  boy  Jesus  stunned  His  par- 
ents with  His  paradoxical  words,  when  they  found  Him 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  (Luke  2:49)  And  as  He 
grew  in  wisdom  and  age  and  grace  before  God  and  men, 
Jesus'  intuition  of  the  mysteries  of  faith  led  Him  to  ex- 
press His  thoughts  in  startling  ways,  which  lead  us  into 
meditation  on  their  meaning.  "He  who  would  save  his 
life  will  lose  it.  And  he  who  loses  his  life  for  My  sake 
will  find  it."  (Matthew  16:25)  And  to  the  fishermen, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  Christ  promised:  "Come,  follow 
Me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men!"  (Mark  1:18) 

Paul  Daneo  was  a  young  man  who  heard  and  followed 
the  call  of  Christ  to  gather  companions  and  form  an 
apostolic  band.  Like  Christ,  Paul  first  felt  the  need  of 
solitude  and  prayer,  as  he  led  his  select  group  out  onto 
a  mountain  peninsula  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea, 
called  Monte  Argentaro.  Like  Jesus  too,  this  man  had  a 
keen  power  of  intuition  and  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  God.   And  paradoxes  abounded  in  his  life  and  words. 

Why  lead  his  companions  into  solitude  if  he  wanted 
to  have  them  do  apostolic  work?  Why  a  contemplative 
style  of  life  for  active  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel?   Then 
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there  was  Paul  Daneo's  winning  personality  and  sense  of 
humor  coupled  with  an  intense  contemplation  of  the 
Passion.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  a 
large  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  a  niche  above  the  main 
altar  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome,  where  alongside 
of  many  other  famous  saints  and  founders  of  religious 
orders  this  founder  of  the  Passionists  was  canonized 
as  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  His  openheartedness  had  en- 
sured that  the  secret  message  of  God's  love  which  he 
heard  in  prayers  would  be  spread  through  his  Congre- 
gation all  over  the  globe. 

Chapter  II 

Surprisingly,  Paul  Daneo  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  Vatican  as  a  youth  because  he  was  thought  to  be 
a  good-for-nothing  beggar.  His  fidelity  had  led  him  from 
his  home  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  Rome  and  to  St.  Peter's. 
He  wanted  to  verify  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  he  felt  in  his  heart.  He  sought  their  approval 
by  the  Holy  See.  True,  he  had  been  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve in  these  inspirations  by  his  spiritual  director  and 
by  his  bishop.  The  latter  had  even  instructed  Paul  to 
give  a  short  retreat  to  the  seminarians  of  the  diocese. 

But  the  youth  did  not  want  to  be  deceived  by  false 
dreams.  He  felt  a  call,  a  mission  from  God  toward  the 
society  of  his  day.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  of  it  quickly. 
This  impulse  had  been  very  vague  at  first,  and  he  had 
even  tested  it  by  enlisting  in  the  papal  army.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  months  before  the  young  recruit  realized  his 
mistake  and  returned  home.  There  was  indeed  a  battle 
to  be  fought,  but  one  within  himself,  to  achieve  the  self- 
control  he  would  need  to  dedicate  himself  to  his  mission 
in  a  constant  way.  And  then  the  lifelong  struggle  re- 
quired to  be  faithful  to  his  call,  as  he  labored  to  open 
men's  minds  to  the  need  for  his  new  religious  group. 

Some  years  later  on  Monte  Argentaro,  Paul  had  an- 
other experience  with  the  military;  this  time  he  played 
a  role  more  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel  spirit  of  peace 
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and  love.  There  were  two  opposing  armies  camped  near- 
by the  dwelling  where  the  small  group  of  religious  lived. 
They  were  not  engaged  in  a  fierce  battle,  but  occasion- 
ally skirmishes  did  take  place.  Paul  Daneo  served  as 
chaplain  to  both  sides.  After  his  meditation  at  dawn 
he  would  visit  the  men,  going  from  one  camp  to  the  oth- 
er, ministering  to  the  needs  of  all  and  offering  his  advice. 

No  doubt  this  experience  gave  him  some  valuable 
ideas  for  the  manner  of  apostolic  life  he  gradually 
evolved  for  the  Passionists.  They  were  to  live  in  retreat 
houses  or  monasteries,  removed  somewhat  from  the  busy 
areas  of  the  town  or  city.  There  they  would  study  and 
pray.  They  were  always  ready  to  serve  and  direct  the 
people  who  came  to  meditate  and  seek  their  help.  But  at 
the  same  time,  small  groups  of  them  would  set  out  in 
different  directions  to  help  the  people  of  the  area. 
They  would  conduct  missions  in  the  parish  churches  and 
religious  houses  of  the  country.  They  were  itinerant 
preachers,  like  the  Franciscans  of  those  days.  Yet  their 
monastic  homes  were  equally  important  to  them,  as 
centers  of  contemplation  and  study,  as  they  prepared 
for  the  next  series  of  retreats  and  missions  away  from 
home. 

One  other  characteristic  marked  the  Passionists  from 
the  other,  older  religious  orders  of  those  days.  Paul 
Daneo  had  been  inspired  from  his  earliest  years  to  con- 
centrate his  meditation  on  the  Passion  and  to  communi- 
cate his  love  for  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Cross.  This  communication  took  place  first  of 
all  among  his  close  companions.  Or  perhaps  before  that, 
among  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  there 
were  fifteen!  This  became  evident  as  first  one,  then  an- 
other brother  joined  Paul  on  Monte  Argentaro.  Others 
he  had  personally  known  followed  later. 

This  concentration  on  and  transmission  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Passion,  welling  up  from  within  and  overflowing 
upon  others,  became  the  very  heart  and  purpose  of  the 
new  religious  order.  The  openheartedness  of  Paul  Daneo 
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meant  that  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  soul  were  to  be 
shared  with  those  whom  he  met  and  to  whom  he  spoke. 
This  became  one  of  the  core-graces  of  the  Passionist  vo- 
cation: to  plumb  the  depths  of  Christ's  love  in  the  Pas- 
sion, and  then  to  share  this  contemplation  with  one's 
fellowmen. 

The  Founder  had  a  most  vivid  realization  of  how 
God's  love  works  through  the  Cross,  and  how  important 
this  message  is  for  men.  One  time  in  prayer  before  a 
life-sized  crucifix,  the  arms  of  the  Savior  seemed  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  wood  and  to  draw  Paul  up. 
He  knew  then  as  never  before  how  the  pains  and  suf- 
ferings of  weak  men  are  drawn  up  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Cross.  He  came  to  appreciate  deeply  how  God's  al- 
mighty love  works  powerfully  to  bring  goodness  and 
benefit  out  of  all  the  hardships  of  life.  By  associating  all 
of  mankind's  pain  to  the  pain  of  Jesus,  God  wants  to 
make  every  Good  Friday,  every  failure  and  sin  and  sor- 
row of  poor  human  beings,  into  an  Easter  Sunday  of  for- 
giveness and  joy,  a  recovery  of  deep  value  and  meaning. 

Chapter  III 

Passionists  were  supposed  to  be  lovers  of  learning — 
not  like  university  scholars  perhaps,  but  as  men  who  have 
studied  both  human  science  from  books  and  divine  sci- 
ence in  prayer.  They  would  travel  from  place  to  place 
and  try  to  give  to  others  new  light  on  old,  familiar  mys- 
teries, especially  the  paradox  of  the  Cross.  All  Chris- 
tian preachers  speak  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  of  course. 
Each  time  we  offer  Mass  we  "proclaim  the  death  of 
the  Lord  until  He  comes"  (I  Cor.  1 1 : 26) .  The  members 
of  this  new  religious  group  were  simply  to  concentrate 
on  this  facet  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  sure  it  would  never 
be  forgotten.  As  Benedict  XIII  noted  when  he  approved 
the  rule  of  the  Passionists:  "This  order  has  come  to  be 
established  last,  whereas  one  would  have  thought  it 
should  have  been  the  first." 

Recently  a  noted  Jesuit  of  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo 
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pointed  out  many  striking  similarities  between  Chris- 
tian contemplation  and  Buddhist  zazen.  He  shows  how 
much  each  can  learn  from  the  other  through  dialogue 
about  meditaion.  One  of  the  best  similarities  is  that 
between  the  koan  of  Zen  and  the  crucifix  of  Catholicism. 
A  koan  is  like  a  riddle,  given  to  Zen  novices  for  medita- 
tion. Christ  Crucified  is  a  paradox  that  rivals  any  rid- 
dle of  Zen. 

For  the  message  about  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  is 
nonsense  to  those  who  are  being  lost;  but  for  us  who  are 
being  saved  it  is  God's  power.  For  the  scripture  says:  "I 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  I  will  set  aside  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  scholars."  So  then,  where  does  that  leave 
the  wise  men?  Or  the  scholars?  Or  the  skillful  debaters 
of  this  world?  God  has  shown  that  this  world's  wisdom 
is  foolishness!  For  God  in  his  wisdom  made  it  impossible 
for  men  to  know  him  by  means  of  their  own  "wisdom." 

(I  Cor.  1:18-21) 

This  whole  chapter  of  the  Apostle  Paul  depicts  the  di- 
vine wisdom  manifested  to  us  believers  in  the  paradox 
of  the  Cross. 

Paul  Daneo  wanted  nothing  more  than  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  should  set  their  mind's  eye  on  this  Chris- 
tian koan  in  solitude  and  silence.  Then  they  should 
go  forth,  into  the  market  place,  so  to  speak,  and  share 
the  wisdom  they  gain  with  their  fellowmen.  Somehow 
Paul  sensed  what  psychologists  confirm  today:  that 
though  the  peak  experiences  of  our  personal  conscious- 
ness are  indeed  proper  to  each  individual,  we  usually 
have  to  be  taught  how  to  achieve  this  by  another  human 
being.  The  great  mystics  and  spiritual  masters  of  our 
Catholic  tradition  have  consistently  taught  the  need  for 
an  experienced  teacher  of  prayer,  and  guide  along  its 
paths. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  giving  parish  missions  the 
Passionists  have  had  the  practice  of  constructing  a  large 
crucifix  in  the  Church,  to  teach  the  people  about  prayer 
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on  the  Passion.  Or  even  better,  they  often  bring  it  with 
them,  piece  by  piece  in  a  trunk.  During  the  sermons  of 
the  mission  they  stand  beside  or  under  this  big  cross 
and  frequently  refer  to  its  powerful  meaning.  Recently 
in  far  off  Japan  after  a  Passionist  mission  the  pastor  asked 
the  missionary  if  he  would  not  please  leave  the  big 
crucifix  with  his  people.  He  had  noticed  how  earnest 
and  deep  a  devotion  they  had  shown  while  praying 
before  it.  Today  in  this  spot,  once  visited  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  425  years  ago,  a  Passionist  mission  cross  has  been 
erected  to  nourish  in  the  hearts  of  those  faithful  the  con- 
stant memory  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  had  begun  a  number  of  devo- 
tional practices  during  his  parish  missions,  which  were 
intended  to  keep  alive  in  the  memories  of  his  listeners 
the  lessons  he  had  tried  to  teach  them.  As  he  opened  his 
heart  burning  with  love  for  Christ  and  sparked  that 
same  kind  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  others, 
he  longed  to  see  that  flame  grow  strong  and  constant. 
Weak  human  beings  need  more  than  a  single,  peak  ex- 
perience, so  to  speak.  If  their  lives  are  to  remain  changed 
after  a  mission  or  retreat,  this  peak  to  which  they  have 
been  guided  must  become  a  plateau.  The  new  vista  of 
faith  which  they  have  caught  sight  of  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  lost. 

So  the  Founder  directed  his  men  to  teach  the  people 
methods  of  prayer,  ways  of  meditating  on  the  Passion. 
This  was  emphasized  in  the  Passionist  Rules  as  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  founding  the  Congregation.  The 
"Jesus  Prayer,"  for  example,  is  a  simple,  effective  way 
of  keeping  mindful  of  our  life  in  Christ.  It  can  be  easi- 
ly adapted  to  a  regular  breathing  exercise  in  a  kind  of 
Christian  zazen  meditation.  Passionists  have  joined 
Franciscans  in  encouraging  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  Con- 
templation of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  time-tested  ways  we  have  for  making  plateaus  of 
the  peak  spiritual  graces  in  our  lives  of  faith. 

It  was  noted  above  that  Paul  of  the  Cross  had  spiritu- 
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al  daughters  as  well  as  sons,  who  call  him  "father  and 
founder."  For  it  was  a  part  of  his  vision  and  dream 
that  came  true,  to  found  an  order  of  women  too.  This 
came  later  on  in  his  life,  after  he  had  been  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  discern  the  right  woman  to  head 
up  this  group  of  first  Passionist  Nuns.  And  though  in 
18th  century  Italy  there  could  be  no  thought  of  women 
going  forth  from  their  convents  to  preach,  Paul  wanted 
them  through  their  prayer  to  be  associated  with  his  men 
in  the  common  task  of  deepening  in  the  world  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Passion. 

They  too  would  establish  retreat  houses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  monasteries,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  drawn  to  join  them  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  love  of  God  Crucified.  Many  Catholics  are  familiar 
with  St.  Gemma  Galgani,  a  young,  beautiful  saint  of 
the  Passion.  She  was  a  Passionist  Nun  at  heart,  and  her 
body  lies  enshrined  beneath  the  main  altar  of  the  Pas- 
sionist Nuns'  Convent  in  Lucca,  Italy. 

Chapter  IV 

Paul  Daneo's  open  heart  went  out  to  all  whom  he 
met.  This  meant  even  bandits,  if  they  crossed  his  path. 
In  the  low-lying  marshlands  of  central  Italy  in  those 
days  there  roamed  a  number  of  bands  of  thieves. 
As  Paul  passed  through  the  area  on  his  preaching  jour- 
neys he  was  accosted  by  them.  There  was  very  little  they 
could  steal  from  the  poor  priest,  but  in  the  winning  way 
he  had  Paul  shared  with  them  the  treasures  of  his  heart. 
These  men  were,  after  all,  not  beyond  hope.  They  had 
faith,  though  the  hunger  and  poverty  of  their  families 
had  led  them  into  lives  that  were  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  Gospel.  How  many  of  them  were  converted  by 
Paul  of  the  Cross  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  on  record 
that  they  considered  him  a  friend  and  treated  him  as 
such  whenever  they  encountered  him. 

Strange  but  true,  a  century  later  Paul  Daneo  became 
the  patron  of  policemen  as  well.   In  Liverpool,  England, 
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where  Passionists  had  gone  to  preach,  the  police  learned 
of  the  warmhearted  saint  who  had  had  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  bandits  of  Italy.  No  doubt  they  figured 
it  would  be  faster  to  convert  than  to  catch  the  Liverpool 
thieves!  It  is  a  fact  that  St.  Paul  of  the  Gross  was  a 
patron  of  these  men  of  the  law,  and  precisely  because 
of  the  attitude  he  had  shown  to  outlaws  of  a  heart  that 
welcomed  all  comers. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Passionists  in  England  sounds 
almost  like  legend — except  that  it  is  so  recent  and  so 
easily  verified.  The  Saint  of  course  never  visited  En- 
gland, or  any  country  outside  of  Italy.  But  he  dreamed 
of  England  and  spoke  earnestly  of  it  to  his  companions, 
time  and  again.  The  record  shows  how  he  talked  with 
prophetic  assurance  of  his  sons  going  there  and  rekindl- 
ing love  for  the  Eucharist. 

It  took  60  years  after  his  death  before  the  words  would 
be  fulfilled.  An  Italian  priest  named  Dominic  Barberi 
went  up  through  France  and  Belgium,  preaching  the 
Passion  in  heavily-accented  French.  When  he  crossed 
over  to  England  in  1841  he  startled  the  Anglicans  and 
Catholics  alike  by  touring  the  country  in  his  religious 
habit  and  sandals.  If  anything,  his  English  was  worse 
than  his  French.  But  he  too  had  an  open  heart  that 
felt  compelled  to  share  with  others  the  wisdom  he  had 
been  given  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Englishmen,  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  lis- 
tened to  Dominic  and  gained  through  the  halting  speech 
the  message  of  God's  love  that  he  longed  to  impart.  Only 
four  years  after  he  had  arrived  there,  one  cold  rainy 
evening,  the  illustrious  Anglican  don,  John  Henry  New- 
man, rode  in  a  carriage  from  his  home  in  Oxford  to 
beg  the  poor  Italian  Passionist  to  receive  him  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  learned  man,  later  to  become  a 
Cardinal  and  perhaps  a  canonized  saint,  sought  out  one 
who  had  learned  well  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  para- 
dox. 
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Chapter  V 

Paul  of  the  Cross  was  a  pioneer.  His  Congregation 
was  a  pioneer  effort,  often  misunderstood  in  the  be- 
ginning and  mistrusted.  For  almost  45  years  of  his  81 
he  endured  extreme  spiritual  desolation,  in  what  eminent 
Dominican  and  Jesuit  spiritual  masters  have  called  "the 
dark  tunnel  of  reparative  suffering."  He  was  strongly 
tempted  to  suicide  at  one  point,  so  severe  was  his  anguish 
of  soul.  Not  just  pious  reveries  were  his  devotion  and 
dedication  to  the  Passion.  He  generously  accepted  the 
will  of  God  as  did  his  Master  before  him,  even  when  that 
meant,  as  he  put  it,  "naked  suffering." 

This  did  not  become  generally  known  till  many,  many 
years  after  the  saint's  death.  Sensitive  though  he  was 
he  managed  to  maintain  his  sense  of  humor  and  open- 
ness to  others.  He  formed  friendships  easily,  and  wrote 
innumerable  letters.  2000  of  them  have  been  collected, 
but  it  is  safely  estimated  that  Paul  of  the  Cross  must  have 
written  10,000.  Many  of  them  are  letters  of  spiritual 
direction,  in  which  he  reveals  a  masterful  ability  for  dis- 
cerning the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  souls  of 
his  correspondents. 

But  like  Jesus,  whose  closest  disciples  and  followers 
became  His  intimate  friends,  Paul  Daneo  not  only  gave 
his  followers  spiritual  direction.  He  bared  his  own  heart 
to  them,  striving  to  teach  them  and  encourage  them  to 
greater  efforts  by  manifesting  his  own  experience  in  the 
ways  of  prayer  and  suffering.  The  extant  letters  show 
not  only  a  dedication  to  serve  those  who  begged  for  his 
guidance.  They  show  a  priest  who  by  the  warmth  of 
his  love  became  a  trusted  friend  of  his  disciples.  His  holi- 
ness begot  deep  friendship. 

There  was  a  lot  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  in  Paul  of 
the  Cross.  Through  his  youth  his  spiritual  directors 
were  Capuchin  Franciscans.  His  love  for  nature  and 
communing  with  God  in  nature  urged  him  to  found 
houses  of  retreat  in  the  forests  and  on  mountains.    The 
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story  is  told  how  in  his  old  age,  walking  in  the  monas- 
tery garden  with  a  cane,  he  would  tap  the  flowers  and 
admonish  them  to  be  still.  "You  speak  too  loudly  of 
the  beauty  of  your  Creator,"  he  would  say. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Saint  of  Assisi  that  through  his 
prayers  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  vocation  of  by 
far  the  most  popular  of  Paul  Daneo's  sons,  Gabriel  Pos- 
senti.  Gabriel's  baptismal  name  was  Francis,  for  he  was 
born  in  Assisi  and  received  baptism  at  the  same  font  as 
St.  Francis  himself.  He  too  came  from  a  wealthy  fami- 
ly. Though  he  was  not  quite  up  to  his  predecessor  in 
his  free-wheeling  ways,  the  records  of  his  years  at  the 
LaSalle  Brothers'  high  school  in  nearby  Spoleto  show 
that  he  was  far  from  being  an  angel. 

Gabriel  Possenti  left  all  to  follow  Christ  in  the  Pas- 
sionist  way  of  life,  and  lived  that  rule  faithfully  until 
his  early  death.  It  came  just  six  months  before  he  should 
have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood — a  joy  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  union  with  Christ  Crucified. 
St.  Gabriel  became  the  popular  patron  of  youth,  and 
especially  of  seminarians.  His  ardent  devotion  to  Mary 
is  well  known.  And  today  still  pilgrims  in  busloads 
flock  to  the  place  of  his  death  and  burial  in  the  heart 
of  the  Abruzzi  enclosed  in  the  mountains.  The  attraction 
of  this  young  Italian  is  perhaps  similar  to  that  of  his  spir- 
itual father,  Paul  of  the  Cross.  He  shows  in  his  spirit 
how  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  should  nourish  in 
our  hearts  a  self-sacrificing  love  that  is  open  to  anyone 
and  everyone  in  a  warm  and  genuine  friendship. 

As  the  Church  through  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
opened  her  heart  in  a  spirit  of  dialogue  and  friendship 
with  men  of  other  religions,  as  Pope  Paul  VI  greets 
groups  of  visiting  Buddhist  bonzes  and  Shinto  priests 
with  great  warmth  and  openness,  seeking  to  cooperate 
with  them  all  in  creating  peace  and  love  on  earth,  so 
Paul  of  the  Cross  teaches  us  a  warm  acceptance  of  all 
men  as  brothers. 

And  his   spiritual   sons,   the   Passionists   today   in   23 
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countries  all  over  the  globe,  strive  to  carry  on  this  mes- 
sage of  love  and  trust  of  their  brothers.  The  Gospel  of 
the  Passion  is  before  all  else  a  message  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness— the  joy  of  self-sacrificing  love.  It  teaches  us 
the  deep  meaning  of  a  life  rooted  in  trust  and  open- 
heartedness  towards  others,  even  when  they  disappoint 
us  and  hurt  us.  "Father,  forgive  them.  For  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

Today,  the  Passionists  go  forth  over  the  whole  world 
to  keep  strong  in  people's  hearts  the  memory  of  this 
openhearted  Christ  of  Calvary.  In  their  retreat  houses 
and  monasteries,  in  parish  work,  in  universities  and  on 
the  foreign  missions,  the  sons  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  urge 
others  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  example  of  Jesus'  trusting 
love  and  unending  forgiveness.  We  pray  that  the  youth 
in  particular  may  grasp  the  value  of  openheartedness  as 
shown  in  the  Passion  and  burn  to  share  this  message  and 
conviction  with  others.  May  the  example  of  saints  like 
Paul  Daneo  and  Gabriel  Possenti  be  a  spur  to  us  all 
toward  a  love  that  knows  no  limits  in  its  self-giving. 
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The  Passion  of  Christ 
and  our  Holy  Founder's 
Spirituality 


Introduction 

In  the  two  hundred  years  since  the  death  of  our  Holy 
Founder,  many  things  have  doubtlessly  changed  in  both 
the  internal  and  external  structures  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Passion.  Not  only  our  life-style  in  general,  but 
the  Holy  Rule  itself  (first  outlined  by  St.  Paul  in  1721) 
has,  because  of  ever-changing  times  and  conditions 
throughout  the  Church  and  the  world,  been  repeatedly 
modified.  Vatican  II  finally  offered  norms  for  the 
"adaptation"  of  religious  institutes,  but  in  the  aftermath 
of  their  implementation  it  must  be  feared  that,  instead 
of  the  spiritual  renewal  envisioned  by  the  Council,  this 
so-called  "updating"  of  religious  rules  has  at  times  re- 
sulted in  their  corruption.  Of  course,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Council  were  not  unaware  of  this  danger.  Thus, 
in  article  two  of  the  Decree  on  Renewal,  we  read: 
"The  renewal  of  the  religious  life  means:  the  peren- 
nial return  to  the  wellsprings  of  the  Christian  life  and 
to  the  spirit  and  origins  of  the  individual  institute,  to- 
gether with  the  adaptation  of  the  same  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  times."  In  the  same  article,  the  Fa- 
thers speak  of  the  colorful  variety  of  religious  orders, 
congregations  and  institutes,  and  explain:  "It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Church  that  religious  institutes  have 
their  own  distinctive  characters  and  particular  works. 
For  this  reason,  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  the  founder, 
plus  sound  traditions,  that  together  form  the  heritage 
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of  each  community,  should  be  carefully  studied  and  pre- 
served."   (2B) 

The  adaptation  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
was  carried  out  by  the  Extraordinary  General  Chapter 
of  1970,  and  in  the  resulting  Chapter  Document  (which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See)  the  new  "Pas- 
sionist Order  of  Life"  is  set  forth.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Document,  the  particular  character  and  vocation 
of  our  Congregation  are  indicated  as  follows:  "She 
(the  Church)  has  approved  our  Congregation  and  en- 
trusted her  with  the  mission  of  announcing  the  Good 
News  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  by  word  and  example." 
We  should  note  in  this  fundamental  statement  the  two 
points  made  in  regard  to  our  particular  apostolate,  name- 
ly, that  our  Passionist  preaching  ministry  has  both  been 
entrusted  to  us  by  the  Church  itself,  by  that  Church, 
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that  is,  that  we  in  faith  recognize  as  the  extension  of 
Christ  in  time  and  place,  or  by  His  Mystical  Body; 
and  then  that  this  ministry  is  likewise  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Church's  own  mission  of  announcing  the  "Good 
News"  of  the  Gospel  message.  The  Chapter  Document 
would  thus  remind  us  that,  since  our  corporate  existence 
and  identity  as  Passionists  derive  from  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation entailed  in  our  approbation  by  the  Holy 
See,  not  only  do  we  form  part  of  the  Church's  social 
structure,  but  we  are  likewise  accountable  to  her  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  particular  apostolate  that  she 
has  entrusted  to  us. 

To  what  extent  the  new  Rule  or  Chapter  Document 
regards  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  as  the  principal 
work  of  our  Congregation  is  evidenced  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  it:  "We  seek  the  unity  of  our 
lives  and  our  apostolate  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus."  (No. 
5)  And  in  regard  to  our  fourth  vow,  we  read:  "Through 
this  vow  or  promise  we  bind  ourselves  to  meditate  on 
and  study  the  Passion  of  Christ  in  order  to  promote  by 
word  and  deed  a  deeper  awareness  of  its  meaning  and 
value  for  each  man  and  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
Through  this  obligation  our  Congregation  takes  its 
place  in  the  Church  and  fully  engages  in  her  mission." 
(No.  5) 

To  return  then  to  our  starting  premise,  in  the  two 
hundred  years  since  the  death  of  our  Founder,  not 
only  have  many  things  in  the  Passionist  way  of  life 
changed,  but  with  the  passage  of  time  we  must  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  so;  however,  as  of  the 
present,  we  can  be  grateful  that  what  pertains  to  the 
heart  and  substance  of  the  Congregation,  at  least  as  at- 
tested by  the  Chapter  Document,  has  in  principle  been 
preserved.  With  this  much  then  assured,  we  now  turn 
back  to  our  origins  and  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  exact 
meaning  and  importance  that  our  Founder  ascribed  to 
the  Sacred  Passion  in  both  his  spiritual  doctrine  and  in 
his  work  of  founding  the  Congregation. 
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I.  The  Testimony  of  Saint  Vincent  Strambi 

Before  reviewing  the  evidence  that  Paul  of  the  Cross 
offers  in  regard  to  his  own  Passionism,  let  us  hear  from  a 
witness  who  knew  him  well  and  was  associated  with  him 
in  much  of  his  lifetime,  namely,  St.  Vincent  Strambi. 
In  1786,  eleven  years  after  the  Founder's  death,  Vincent 
published  a  lengthy  biography — the  very  first — of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  from  which  I  here  give  some  passages 
where  the  saintly  bishop  speaks  of  the  significance  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  his  friend  and  spiritual 
father: 

The  whole  life  of  Father  Paul  of  the  Cross  makes  it  clear 
that  he  had  inscribed  deep  in  his  heart  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul:  "As  for  me,  I  will  glory  in  nothing,  save 
the  cross  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  the 
world  is  crucified  to  me  and  I  to  the  world."  (Gal.  6, 
14)  It  was,  in  fact,  the  loving  hand  of  his  God  that  had 
imprinted  these  words  in  his  heart.  He  was  ever  filled 
with  the  burning  desire  to  make  his  life  conformable  to 
the  Crucified  Christ,  and  to  keep  alive  in  the  faithful 
the  remembrance  of  the  cross  and  death  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer.  All  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  goal, 
all  his  desires,  undertakings,  and  journeys,  all  the  retreats 
and  missions  that  he  gave. 

For  this  reason  he  founded,  after  he  received  the  interior 
prompting  from  God,  this  poor  and  humble  Congregation 
of  the  Passion.  He  wanted  it  to  undertake  as  its  principal 
task  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus,  in  order  to  invite  all  the  faithful  to  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  sufferings  that,  in  complete  self-forgetfulness 
and  disregard,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father  took  upon 
Himself. 

He  detached  himself  from  everything  in  this  world  and 
willed  to  live  hidden  with  Jesus  Christ.  In  fact,  he  even 
gave  up  his  family  name  and  took  another,  that,  namely, 
of  the  Cross.  He  did  this  solely  that  he  might  be  able  to 
say  with  the  Apostle  whose  name  he  bore,  "As  for  me, 
I  will  glory  in  nothing  save  the  Cross."  Furthermore,  he 
left  nothing  untried  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  men 
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to  the  sufferings  and  pains  of  Jesus,  those  sufferings  on 
which  men  reflect  so  little.  Thus,  he  made  the  burning 
concern  of  the  same  great  Apostle  his  own:  "We  preach 
Christ  and  Him  Crucified."    (I  Cor  1,  23) 

This  was  his  own  peculiar  science — a  wisdom,  actually, 
both  exalted  and  profound;  for  in  the  Redeemer  are  all 
the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  All- 
hidden  God.  (Col  2,  3)  Here,  however,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  dry,  barren  speculative  knowledge,  but  of  one 
that  is  fruitful  and  heart  quickening,  one  that  is  nourish- 
ment for  heavenly  life  and  eternal  salvation:  "He  who 
enters  in  through  me  will  be  saved."  (Jn  10,  9)  ...One 
would  have  to  have  his  heart  and  his  tongue  in  order  to 
express  the  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  with  which  he  would 
speak  of  the  Lord's  Passion  and  the  fruit  that  he  drew  from 
it.  It  can  even  be  said,  as  is  confirmed  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses (in  the  processes  of  beatification  and  canonization), 
that  no  one  else  could  so  speak  of  it. . . .  He  had  so  living 
a  sense  and  so  profound  a  perception  of  the  love  of  the 
Son  of  God  that  is  manifest  in  His  laying  down  His  life 
for  us,  that  he  often  repeated  with  deep  emotion  the 
words:  "A  God — bound  for  me!  A  God — scourged  for 
me!  A  God — Who  dies  for  me!"  With  such  expressions 
on  his  lips  one  could  clearly  note  that  he  was  lost  in  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  uttering  them  he 
remained  quite  out  of  himself  in  love  and  astonishment. 
(see  Lo  Spirito  di  San  Paolo  della  Croce,  Alba,  1950, 
p.  201-203) 

II.  Our  Founder's  Own  Testimony 

Many  similar  texts  from  Strambi's  biography  could 
be  given  (again  an  instance  of  one  saint  writing  about 
another)  ;  however,  from  these  here  offered  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  wherein  exactly  the  special  charism  of  our 
Holy  Founder  lay,  namely,  in  the  unusual  centralization 
of  his  whole  life  and  thought  in  the  love  of  God  so  strik- 
ingly revealed  in  the  passion  and  death  of  the  God- 
man,  Jesus  Christ. 

This  charism,  this  divinely-bestowed  endowment  actu- 
alized itself  in  the  Saint's  life  in  a  threefold  manner: 
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(1)  as  the  fundamental  theme  of  his  spiritual  teaching, 

(2)  as  the  driving  force  of  his  apostolic  labors,  and  (3) 
as  his  most  compelling  motive  for  founding  the  Passionist 
Congregations  of  clerics  and  nuns.  And  since  the  char- 
ism  that  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  founder  should  likewise 
be  the  very  soul  of  an  institute  whose  members  regard 
him  as  their  preceptor  and  teacher,  we  shall  here  under 
each  of  these  headings  give  some  of  the  characteristic 
utterances  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  that  are  calculated 
to  bring  his  Passionism  into  clearer  focus  and  relief. 

1.  The  Passion  in  Our  Founder's  Spiritual  Doctrine 

Although  our  Founder  left  no  formal  treatise  on  the 
spiritual  life,  from  the  more  than  2000  letters  of  his  that 
remain,  as  well  as  from  his  religious  rules  and  the  per- 
sonal spiritual  diary  that  he  kept  for  some  weeks  as  a 
young  man,  we  are  able  to  form  a  satisfactory  picture 
of  the  way  in  which  he  guided  souls  to  perfection.  These 
sources  then  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Saint's 
spiritual  direction  was  characterized  by  the  constant  use 
he  made  of  reflections  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  And 
since  the  very  heart  of  the  spiritual  life  is  the  practice 
of  prayer,  as  one  would  expect,  an  experienced  director 
of  souls  like  Paul  of  the  Cross  often  had  occasion  in 
his  writings  to  speak  of  meditation  and  contemplation. 
Thus,  he  says  in  writing  to  a  nun: 

The  Passion  of  Christ  is  the  work  of  love.  A  simple  glance 
of  faith,  at  some  one  mystery  or  at  the  whole  (mystery 
of  the  Passion),  can  keep  a  soul  in  a  high  degree  of  rec- 
ollection with  that  gaze  of  faith  or  loving  attention  to 
God.  It  can,  at  times,  keep  the  heart  alert,  especially 
when  one  is  beset  with  distractions . . .  Pray  for  the  needs 
of  the  Church  or  for  other  intentions,  just  as  you  may  feel 
yourself  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  so  far  as  you  can, 
you  must  constantly  exercise  this  form  of  prayer.  Have 
trust  in  God,  be  humble  of  heart,  silent  before  creatures, 
entirely  given  over  to  the  Divine  will  ...  (to  Sr.  Maria 
Innocenza,  June  21,  1757;   L  III,  481) 
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While  in  this  letter  the  Saint  regards  meditation  on  the 
Passion  as  a  "survival  ration"  that  should  accompany  one 
on  all  roads  of  life,  in  another  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
gateway  that  leads  to  union  with  God.  In  this  vein  he 
asserts: 

This  is  a  fundamental  truth:  one  should  never  neglect 
the  remembrance  of  the  Sacred  Passion  of  Jesus  and  the 
imitation  of  His  holy  virtues.  For  in  this  way,  not  only 
does  one  attain  to  deep  recollection  and  a  high  degree 
of  prayer,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  Sacred  Passion  is 
the  door  through  which  the  soul  is  admitted  to  intimate 
union  with  God,  interior  living,  and  deep  contemplation, 
(to  Tommaso  Fossi,  July  5,  1749;    L  I,  582) 


For  Paul  of  the  Cross  the  "meeting"  of  man  with  God, 
as  well  as  "union"  with  Him,  takes  place  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  soul.  In  his  prayer-life,  therefore,  a  person 
must  attain  to  the  innermost  reaches  of  his  being,  and 
in  the  process  must  become  interiorly  quiet,  silent,  hum- 
ble and  conscious  of  his  own  nothingness,  so  as  to  permit 
the  divine  "All"  to  work  in  him.  And  for  Paul  this 
"home-coming"  of  the  soul  to  itself  is  best  achieved 
through  meditation  and  contemplation  of  the  Sacred 
Passion.   He  writes  to  another  spiritual  daughter: 

Be  a  friend  of  quiet  and  retirement,  avoid  idleness.  Work, 
be  silent,  and  remain  interiorly  united  to  God,  as  I  have 
said  above.  This  entire  work  takes  place  in  interior  soli- 
tude, in  the  temple  of  the  soul,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
that  the  soul  itself  is.  Here  one  learns  more  through  re- 
maining quiet,  through  the  holy  silence  of  faith  than 
through  conversing.  And  when  in  this  solitude  you  are 
reborn  to  the  new,  Godlike,  that  is,  holy  life,  the  Divine 
Bridegroom  will  permit  you  to  go  fishing  in  the  ocean  of 
His  Sacred  Passion.  But  only  fish,  my  daughter;  let  your- 
self be  permeated  through  and  through  with  love  and 
anguish,  and  make  your  own  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  In 
this  great  sea  of  the  Most  Holy  Passion  you  will  fish  up 
the  pearls  of  all  the  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ.   One  can  make 
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this  divine  catch  in  the  vast  sea  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
without  withdrawing  from  solitude  and  interior  silence. 
If  you  are  but  humble  and  dead  to  all  things,  Jesus  will 
teach  you  everything.  In  this  ocean  of  the  Holy  Passion 
pray  likewise  for  me  and  the  Congregation  ...  (to  Lucia 
Burlini,  Aug.  17,  1751;    L  II,  725) 

Paul's  love  of  the  sea  and  his  penchant  for  recalling 
its  depth  and  vastness  to  illustrate  his  teaching  on  medi- 
tation and  contemplation,  are  perhaps  explained  by 
the  fact  that  for  years  he  lived  on  Monte  Argentaro, 
where  from  this  his  first  Passionist  foundation  one  has 
a  view  of  the  open  sea  in  the  distance.  In  any  case,  how 
closely  in  his  view  God's  love  for  man  and  the  Sacred 
Passion  merge  into  one,  is  evidenced  by  yet  another 
instance  of  recourse  to  his  favorite  metaphor:  "We  make 
this  divine  catch  of  fish  in  the  sea  of  divine  love,  out 
of  which  flows  the  sea  of  the  Most  Sacred  Passion  of 
Jesus  Christ  (that  is,  these  two  are  really  one),  in  the 
interior  Kingdom  of  God,  in  pure  faith  and  burning 
love."  (to  Lucia  Burlini,  July  4,  1748;  L  II,  717)  Cer- 
tainly these  texts  give  us  some  insight  into  the  interior 
union  in  which  our  Founder  lived  and  the  exalted  man- 
ner in  which  he  mystically  "experienced"  God  through 
grace. 

2.  The  Passion  in  Our  Founder's  Apostolate 

Along  with  his  view  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  as  "the 
greatest  and  most  stupendous  work  of  divine  love" 
(L  II,  499),  Paul  of  the  Cross  likewise  sees  in  this  mys- 
tery an  incontestable  proof  of  the  enormity  of  human  sin ; 
so  that,  stressing  now  the  one  and  now  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  dichotomy,  but  with  the  first  receiving  by 
far  the  greater  emphasis,  his  Passionism  results  in  a 
certain  polarized  tension  between  them.  In  fact,  in 
regard  to  the  correlation  betwen  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer  and  man's  sin,  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
will  show  that,  except  when  speaking  of  his  own  sins, 
the  Saint  does  not  so  much  look  upon  human  iniquity 
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as  the  cause  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  as  he  does  regard 
man's  forgetfulness  of  and  indifference  to  it  as  the  chief 
cause  of  his  sinfulness.  In  a  circular  addressed  to  his 
brethren  the  Founder  says  in  this  context:  ".  .  .  offer  to 
the  Almighty  Father  His  Beloved  Son  in  His  sufferings; 
tell  Him  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  so  lives  as  not 
to  think  of  His  Most  Holy  Passion.  This  is  the  real  rea- 
son why  the  Divine  Majesty  is  so  grievously  offended." 
(L  LV,  230)  Our  Founder  is  firmly  convinced  that  a 
person  who  keeps  the  thought  of  Christ  suffering  out 
of  love  for  us  vividly  before  his  eyes,  not  only  will  not 
sin,  but  will  even  be  incapable  of  sinning.  Hence  for 
him  the  most  effective  way  of  withdrawing  men  from 
evil,  is  to  direct  their  gaze  to  the  Suffering  Christ. 

In  a  letter  to  Monsignor  Graf  Garagni,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  influential  position  in  the  Roman  Curia 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  newly-founded  Congregation, 
Paul  recounted  the  favorable  outcome  of  a  parish  mis- 
sion that  he  had  conducted  a  short  time  before.  "Great, 
yes  unspeakably  great  were  the  graces  that  the  Merciful 
God  bestowed  on  souls  during  the  mission.  You  could 
grasp  it  with  your  hands  that  the  most  powerful  means 
for  bringing  souls  to  conversion,  even  the  most  hardened, 
is  the  Passion  of  Christ."  (L  II,  234)  But  if  this  empha- 
sis on  the  effectiveness  of  the  preaching  of  the  Passion 
for  turning  men  from  sin  is  frequently  repeated  through- 
out Paul's  writings,  just  as  often  does  he  assert  that  it 
is  equally  so  for  "pointing  the  way  to  greater  holiness." 
(L  II,  270)  Thus,  we  are  assured  by  him  that  this 
ministry  both  "leads  the  sinner  to  conversion  and  heart- 
ens the  just  in  perseverance."  (L  IV,  203)  This  latter 
text  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  the  Founder  to  Pope 
Clement  XIV,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms  and 
as  whose  trusted  adviser  he  served;  and  since  this  text 
gives  us  some  idea  of  the  regard  that  the  Pontiff  en- 
tertained for  the  fledgling  Congregation,  we  cite  it  here 
in  some  detail: 

Up  till  now  Your  Holiness  has  taken  the  infant  Congrega- 
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tion  of  the  Suffering  Lord  under  your  protection  with 
fatherly  solicitude.  I  therefore  nurture  the  well-founded 
hope  that  the  burning  love  for  the  Crucified  Master  that 
Your  Holiness  bears  in  your  heart,  is  a  guarantee  for  the 
continuance  of  this  paternal  goodwill  in  the  future,  and 
therefore  for  the  further  felicitous  promotion  (on  the 
part  of  Your  Holiness)  of  the  progress  (of  the  Congrega- 
tion). Thus,  the  Passion  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  the  most 
effective  means  of  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  (assuring)  the  perseverance  of  the  good,  will  imprint 
itself  ever  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  May 
it  likewise  be  ever  more  deeply  imprinted  in  your  own 
heart,  since  from  it,  as  from  the  head,  both  good  and  bad 
influences  are  communicated  to  the  members. 

While  then  for  the  man  of  today  without  faith,  sin 
is  but  a  necessary  tribute  to  be  paid  for  evolutionary 
progress,  the  New  Testament  makes  it  clear  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  took  place  "for  our  sins." 
The  Lutheran  theologian,  G.  Delling,  shows  this  con- 
vincingly (see  "Der  Kreuzestod  Jesu  in  der  urchristlichen 
Verkiindigung"  [Christ's  Death  on  the  Cross  in  the 
Preaching  of  the  Early  Church],  Gottigen,  1972)  and, 
as  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper,  Jesus  knowingly  and  deliberately  took  death 
upon  Himself  and  offered  His  flesh  and  blood  for  us 
in  sacrifice.  In  fact,  for  the  Christian,  so  completely 
is  human  salvation  bound  up  with  the  life  and  death  of 
the  God-man  that  a  modern  theologian  graphically  des- 
ignates the  period  of  Christ's  temporal  sojourn  on  earth 
as  His  "pro-existence."  (see  H.  Schurmann,  "Jesu 
ureigener  Tod"  [Jesus'  Very  Own  Death],  Freiburg, 
1974) 

A  prerequisite,  however,  for  the  fruitful  announcing 
of  the  "Word  of  the  Cross,"  is  that  the  preacher  himself 
live  in  an  interior,  personal-existential  relationship  with 
the  Crucified.  Our  Founder  never  tired  of  exhorting 
priests  to  betake  themselves  frequently  to  interior  recol- 
lection "to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Crucified,"  and  there  in 
prayer,  in  an  interior-mystical  manner,  to  have  part  in 
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the  sufferings  of  Christ;  and  in  his  view  the  exterior 
circumstance  that  best  fosters  this  sharing  in  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  is  a  life  of  "solitude,  prayer,  and  penance." 
How  concerned  the  Saint  was  to  afford  his  brethren 
the  benefit  of  this  external  milieu  that  he  regarded  as 
so  conducive  to  interior  quiet  and  recollection,  is  clear 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  a  priest  friend  who  was  consider- 
ing entering  the  new  Congregation.  "For  this  reason," 
he  says,  "our  rule  obliges  us  after  missions,  retreats,  and 
so  on,  to  return  at  once  to  our  cloisters  to  recollect  our- 
selves in  solitude,  prayer  and  fasting.  For,  believe  me, 
a  worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  who  is  a  man  of  prayer, 
a  friend  of  solitude,  and  detached  from  created  things, 
will  gain  more  fruit  than  a  thousand  others  who  are  not." 
(L  III,  418,  to  Canon  Pagliari,  Feb.  13,  1768) 

For  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  then,  not  only  is  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Passion  the  most  effective  means  both 
of  withdrawing  sinners  from  iniquity  and  leading  devout 
souls  to  sanctity,  but  this  ministry  is  especially  efficacious 
when  exercised  by  men  who,  when  not  actually  engaged 
in  it,  lead  lives  of  prayer,  penance  and  solitude  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  Crucified. 

3.  The  "Word  of  the  Cross"  and  the  Founding 
of  the  Congregation 

In  coming  now  to  speak  of  the  founding  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Congregation,  we  state  by  way  of  premise  that  in 
his  role  and  work  as  founder  Paul  of  the  Cross  was 
neither  prompted  by  personal  initiative  nor  guided  by 
merely  human  considerations  and  insights.  As  he  him- 
self ever  insisted,  the  idea  of  the  undertaking  came  to 
him  as  a  direct  inspiration  from  God,  and  in  carrying 
it  out  he  was  simply  fulfilling  the  divine  will.  Thus, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  very  first  draft  of  his  re- 
ligious rule,  he  repeatedly  asserts  that  God  had  called 
him  to  this  great  task,  employing  such  expressions  as, 
"the  inspiration  was  given  to  me,"  "the  light  came  to 
me,"  (L  IV,  217)   "God  gave  me  a  great  interior  long- 
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ing  and  the  prompting  to  gather  about  me  men  of  sim- 
ilar mind..."  (L  IV,  220).  This  assurance,  that  re- 
mained with  him  throughout  his  life,  is  well  attested 
in  a  circular  letter  to  his  brethren  of  August  19,  1751, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ask  their  special  prayers  that 
the  Holy  See  might  permit  his  Congregation  to  profess 
solemn  vows.    He  states  in  the  opening  paragraph: 

I  have  always  in  the  Lord  had  the  assurance  that  the  great 
enterprise  of  our  poor  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Cross  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would,  through 
the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  be  planted  in  the  vineyard 
of  His  Church  and  the  field  of  His  Gospel  in  this  danger- 
ous age,  when  the  forces  of  evil  score  great  triumphs, 
and  numerous  outrages  are  committed  against  the  Divine 
Majesty.  The  present,  then,  surely  commends  itself  as  a 
time  for  continual  and  fervent  prayer,  a  prayer  fortified 
by  living  faith,  unwavering  hope,  and  fervent  charity.  Let 
us  therefore  pray  that  the  heart  of  the  Great  Heavenly 
Father  may  be  moved  to  grant  the  world  the  great  favor, 
whereby  the  work  begun  by  the  Infinite  Bounty  may, 
through  our  Congregation's  being  permitted  to  profess 
solemn  vows,  be  brought  to  completion;  so  that  it  may  the 
better  and  with  less  hindrance  merit  to  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  so  provide  everywhere  saintly  workers  who, 
like  trumpets  sounded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  arouse  souls 
from  the  lethargy  of  sin.  This  they  will  do  through  their 
preaching  of  the  Most  Sacred  Sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  so  that,  interiorly  smitten,  such  souls 
may  weep  salutary  tears  of  penance,  and  through  persever- 
ing meditation  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  be  ever  more  and 
more  inflamed  by  the  love  of  God  and  thus  attain  to 
sanctity  in  their  respective  states  of  life.    (L  IV,  29) 

This  text,  then,  shows  Paul's  conviction  that  both  the 
impulse  to  found  the  Congregation  and  the  specification 
of  its  mission  as  the  preaching  of  Christ  Crucified  were 
due  to  divine  inspiration. 

Often  enough  in  speaking  of  his  Congregation  Paul 
characterized  it  as  "poor,  humble,  unpretentious."  But 
he  employs  such  qualifications  only  when  referring  to 
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its  external  aspect  and  the  relatively  limited  number  of 
its  foundations  and  members.  When,  however,  he  would 
indicate  its  special  mission  and  function,  he  declares 
it  to  be  "the  work  of  God,"  or  even  the  "great  marvel 
of  God."  (see  Spiritual  Diary,  entry  of  Nov.  26,  1720: 
"gran  maraviglia  di  Dio";   ZofToli  S.  58) 

Since  God  has  entrusted  to  the  Congregation  so  ex- 
alted a  task  as  that  of  preaching  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
it  was  most  understandable  in  the  Saint's  eyes  that  God's 
adversary  the  devil  should  do  his  best  to  hinder  and 
even  to  destroy  it.  Writing  to  a  nun  in  this  vein,  he 
says : 

The  devil  makes  a  mighty  uproar  to  hinder  this  "work 
of  God"  and  even  to  destroy  it  utterly:  a  work  that  does 
so  much  good  for  souls  through  parish  missions  and  other 
devout  exercises,  especially  through  the  endeavor  to  foster 
in  all  hearts  a  true  devotion  to  the  Suffering  Jesus,  our 
true  life.  For  this  reason  we  have  our  fourth  vow,  and  for 
this  reason  too  the  Holy  Father  has  allowed  us  to  wear  on 
our  habit  and  mantle  the  glorious  name  of  Jesus  and  the 
insignia  of  the  Sacred  Passion . . .  They  (the  members  of 
the  Congregation)  should  offer  to  the  Eternal  Father  His 
Divine  Son,  laying  before  Him  the  indifference  to  the 
Sacred  Passion  that  exists  in  the  world.  And  since  this 
small,  unassuming  band  that  assembles  here  and  there 
on  hilltops  in  solitude,  sets  itself  to  wage  war  against 
hell  and  is  engaged  in  fostering  the  remembrance  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  such  mighty  storms  are  raised  against 
it.    (Bollettino,  1927,  p.  174  f) 

By  these  "storms"  that  lashed  the  struggling  Congre- 
gation and  threatened  to  sweep  it  away,  the  Founder 
has  reference  to  the  opposition  of  certain  mendicant 
religious  to  the  newly-founded  community  and  their 
complaints  and  accusations  against  it  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  commission  of  cardinals  appointed  by  the  Pope 
to  investigate  the  matter  eventually  rejected  these  griev- 
ances and  fully  vindicated  the  existence  and  rights  of 
Paul's  institute.    But  likewise  later  on,  in  his  declining 
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years,  the  Founder  often  had  reason  to  fear  for  the  sur- 
vival of  his  Congregation.  Thus  in  1760,  when  eight 
monasteries  had  already  been  established,  the  Saint  con- 
fides to  a  friend:  "My  need  is  great;  indeed,  it  becomes 
ever  greater.  Again  and  again  the  fear  overwhelms  me 
that  in  my  old  age  I  must  experience  that  all  (his  work 
as  founder)  will  crumble  and  everything  go  up  in  smoke; 
but  in  this  likewise,  I  believe,  I  have  the  necessary  in- 
difference, and  I  commit  all  that  may  come  to  pass  to 
the  Lord.  He  will  provide."  (L  I,  718,  to  Tommaso 
Fossi) 

As  noted  earlier,  Paul's  Passionism  emphasizes  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  the  God-man,  both  as  the  most  stu- 
pendous work  of  divine  love,  and  as  an  incontestable 
proof  of  the  heinousness  of  human  sin.  But  as  we  like- 
wise saw,  in  stressing  the  latter  truth,  while  the  Saint 
only  infrequently  designates  sin  as  a  "co-cause"  of  the 
Passion,  he  invariably  invokes  the  remembrance  of  the 
Passion  as  the  most  compelling  motive  for  conversion 
to  God  from  evil.  As  to  the  reason  for  this  emphasis  I 
suggest  the  following  considerations:  From  numerous 
statements  in  his  letters,  it  is  clear  that  the  Founder 
regarded  the  conducting  of  parish  missions  as  the  form 
of  the  apostolate  that  best  realized  his  scope  or  purpose 
in  founding  the  Congregation.  In  fact  the  rescript  of 
1741,  in  which  the  Passionist  rule  received  its  first  tenta- 
tive approbation,  actually  speaks  of  the  preaching  of 
missions  as  the  "finis  unicus"  (the  sole  purpose)  of  the 
Congregation.  (Acta  Cong.  XII,  1931,  p.  256)  How- 
ever, not  only  was  the  chief  object  of  parish  missions  as 
conducted  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  conversion  of 
Christians  from  sin,  in  preparation  for  confession  and 
Holy  Communion,  but  we  know  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  apostolate  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  employed  much  the 
same  method  as  did  other  contemporary  missionaries 
in  Italy,  such  as  Fr.  Segneri,  S.J.  and  St.  Leonard  of 
Port  Maurice.  Thus  it  is  understandable  that  conver- 
sion from  sin  should  be  strongly  emphasized  in  Paul's 
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mission  preaching. 

Still,  it  is  in  this  very  matter  of  conversion  from  sin 
that  we  note  a  singularity  in  the  missions  of  Paul  of  the 
Cross.  Each  evening  after  the  principal  sermon  there 
followed  a  fifteen-minute  meditation  on  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  The  importance  that  Paul  ascribed  to  these 
Passion  meditations  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
mentions  them  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  very  first 
formulation  of  his  rule,  where  he  sets  forth  the  end  and 
purpose  of  the  Congregation  (see  Regulae  et  Constitu- 
tions, by  Fabiano  Giorgini,  C.  P.,  p.  2) ,  and  then  speaks 
of  them  again  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIII,  where  he 
treats  of  the  special  Passionist  vow.  (see  a.  a.  O.,  p.  56) 
From  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Saint's  beatification  and  canonization,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  through  these  same  Passion  meditations 
that  the  Founder  made  his  greatest  impression  on  his 
hearers.  The  outlines  of  fourteen  of  his  Passion  medita- 
tions that  remain  to  us  show  that  the  fundamental 
thought  that  the  Saint  sought  to  convey  in  them  was: 
God  has  suffered  for  us  out  of  love.  These  meditations 
thus  formed,  as  it  were,  an  opposite  pole  of  motivation 
to  that  of  the  principal  sermons,  wherein  the  fear  of  the 
divine  punishments  was  chiefly  emphasized,  (see  E.  Han- 
au,  Reflessioni  sulla  predicazione  di  s.  Paolo  della  Croce, 
Rivista  di  Ascentica  e  Mistica,  Firenze,  VI,  1968,  pp. 
508-516) 

Thus  these  Passion  meditations  of  Paul  of  the  Cross 
were  in  no  way  an  indictment  of  sinful  man,  but  rather 
an  appeal  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  divine  love  and 
mercy  to  turn  away  from  sin;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
for  Paul  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  is  indeed  the  an- 
nouncing of  a  message  of  "Good  News"  to  those  in  need 
of  conversion. 

But,  moreover,  this  love  of  God  that  is  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Passion  of  Christ,  demands  from  man  a  cor- 
responding return  of  love  for  his  Redeemer.  Hence,  if 
the  first  and  fundamental  response  of  divine  love  lies 
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in  the  turning  away  from  sin,  thereupon  must  follow 
the  other  steps  and  strides  of  love  that  consist  in  striv- 
ing after  virtue,  avoiding  occasions  of  sin,  devoting  one- 
self to  prayer  and  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  con- 
sequent stage-by-stage  growth  in  perfection  and  sanctity; 
all  of  which  are  likewise  sponsored  and  abetted  by  medi- 
tation on  the  Sacred  Passion. 

Concluding  Remarks 

It  is  clear  from  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Holy 
Founder  that  in  living  in  a  deep  personal  relationship 
with  the  Suffering  Redeemer,  not  only  are  we  practicing 
true  Passionist  spirituality,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  parti- 
cipating in  the  charism  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Gross  and  there- 
by fulfilling  the  mission  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Church 
as  Passionists,  namely,  of  offering  to  the  world  through 
our  lives  and  ministries  a  credible  and  convincing  wit- 
ness to  the  "Good  News"  of  the  salvific  message  of  the 
Suffering  Christ. 

Here  I  would  like  to  mention  a  matter  that  deeply 
concerns  not  a  few  of  the  brethren  throughout  the  Con- 
gregation. In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  Council, 
the  objection  has  often  been  heard,  even  from  some  of 
our  religious,  that  since  the  Passion  of  Christ  pertains 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  faith,  everyone  who  would  call 
himself  Christian  must  make  it  the  central  point  of  his 
spiritual  life,  and  it  is  therefore  superfluous  for  a  re- 
ligious institute  to  make  the  preaching  of  the  Passion 
its  special  task  and  reason  for  existence.  As  plausible 
as  this  argument  may  at  first  sight  seem,  it  is  nonetheless 
specious  and  unfounded.  Without  doubt  the  Passion 
of  Christ  does  pertain  to  the  heart  of  our  Christian  faith, 
but  for  this  very  reason  there  should  well  be  one  among 
the  various  religious  communities  that  grounds  its  spir- 
ituality and  apostolate  in  a  special  way  in  this  central 
mystery.  If  among  the  religious  institutes  of  the  Church 
there  should  be  those  that  dedicate  themselves  to  pursu- 
ing the  ideals  of  poverty  or  obedience,  or  to  promoting 
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divine  cult  and  worship  by  the  fitting  performance  of 
the  sacred  liturgy,  or  to  honoring  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
or  the  Virgin  Mary,  etc.,  certainly  there  should  be  one 
whose  spirituality  is  characterized  by  a  singular  remem- 
brance of  and  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Passion,  as  well 
as  the  concern  to  advance  the  same  throughout  the 
world  by  prayer  and  preaching. 

The  times,  then,  demand  of  the  various  religious  com- 
munities, not  a  stereotyping  of  their  life-styles  and  the 
consequent  stultifying  of  their  respective  spirits  and  char- 
isms,  but  rather  the  accenting  of  their  individual  char- 
acters in  a  renewed  dedication  to  their  proper  tasks  and 
missions  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church.  For,  as  we 
saw  at  the  outset,  it  is  the  will  of  the  Council  that  re- 
ligious institutes  should  seek  spiritual  renewal  by  follow- 
ing a  way  of  life  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  their 
founders. 

The  vitality  and  credibility  of  a  religious  community, 
therefore,  can  best  be  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which,  in  this  modern  age,  it  has  been  able  to  preserve 
or  renew  the  authentic  spirit  of  its  founder,  and  thus 
by  its  own  particular  contribution  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  universal  Church.  Of  course,  the  spirituality  of 
a  religious  institute  cannot  be  revived  and  renewed  mere- 
ly through  laws,  norms,  and  recommendations,  but  the 
earnest  concern  and  conscientious  effort  and  cooperation 
of  individual  religious  is  likewise  required. 

A  final  thought  in  regard  to  our  self-image  and  identi- 
ty in  relation  to  other  religious  institutes  in  the  Church: 
As  we  have  emphatically  stated,  the  charism  of  our 
Founder  and  the  particular  mission  of  our  Congregation 
have  as  their  object,  not  just  any  Christian  mystery  what- 
ever, but  the  very  central  and  fundamental  salvation 
mystery  of  our  faith.  From  this  it  follows  that  our  Con- 
gregation will  ever  be  modern  and  in  accord  with  the 
times,  and  that,  theologically  speaking,  no  matter  how 
times  and  circumstances  from  age  to  age  may  change, 
she  may  ever  regard  herself  as  essential  and  indispensable 
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to  the  well-being  of  Christian  society.  A  consoling 
thought,  certainly,  but  one  implying  challenge  and  en- 
tailing responsibility  for  all  Passionists. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  mention  that,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  in  the  world  of  today  theology  is  concern- 
ing itself  more  and  more  with  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
The  well-known  Catholic  exegete,  Heinz  Schurmann, 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite,  remarks 
in  this  regard:  "Unless  indications  are  deceptive,  the 
theme  of  the  Cross  can  be  expected  to  dominate  the- 
ological discussion  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  this 
not  merely  as  a  topic  of  secondary  importance;  for 
if  it  is  now  a  matter  of  so  presenting  the  Christian  faith 
as  to  render  it  a  vital  subject  for  present-day  discussion, 
it  will  be  necessary  both  today  and  in  the  future  to  con- 
sider the  truths  of  God  in  their  relationship  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world."  ("Jesu  ureigener  Tod"  [Jesus'  Very 
Own  Death],  Freiburg,  1974,  p.  70) 

What  we  have  set  forth  in  these  pages  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Second  Centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  should  evoke  in  us  a  sense  of  joy  and  gratitude 
that  might  well  find  expression  in  the  words  addressed 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  to  the  Capitular  Fathers  of  the  Order 
of  Friars  Minor  foregathered  in  Rome  just  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War:  "We  should  thank  Almighty  God 
that  it  has  pleased  Him  from  eternity  that  we  should 
have  this  specific  time  and  place  in  the  Mystical  Body 
of  His  Divine  Son";  which  truth  for  us  is  conditioned 
by  our  membership  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Cross  and  Passion. 
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THEODORE  FOLEY,  C.P.  (1913-1974) 


Testimony  from  Writings 
of  our  Superior  General 


That  The  Flame  May  Not  Go  Out 

Loving  hands  light  a  vigil  lamp  before  the  tomb  of  our 
dear  ones.  The  flickering  light  is  a  symbol  of  eternal  life 
and  of  the  resurrection.  Before  the  tomb  of  our  beloved 
Father  General  we  want  to  light  a  lamp  of  remembrance. 
Father  Theodore  himself  lit  such  a  flame  in  the  Congre- 
gation across  the  span  of  his  difficult  years  of  Generalate 
through  his  teaching,  his  nobility  of  soul,  his  sense  of 
the  supernatural,  his  charity  and  his  humanism. 

The  living  lamp,  a  flame  that  should  not  go  out,  will 
be  for  us — his  own  words  poured  out  here  and  there  in 
his  writings,  genuinely  inspired,  overflowing  with  a  sensi- 
tivity for  the  Gospel,  for  love  of  the  Church  and  the 
Congregation,  a  deep  familiarity  with  the  religious  life 
and  a  noble  desire  to  illumine  the  figure  of  the  modern 
Passionist  with  a  light  almost  blindingly  radiated  from 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  our  Founder. 

As  the  best  wreath,  not  one  of  flowers  which  wither 
or  lose  their  fragrance,  but  of  personal  thoughts  that 
pulse  with  everlasting  vitality,  plucked  faithfully  from 
the  writings  of  a  well-loved  Father,  we  gather  these  words 
of  Father  Theodore  and  deposit  them  before  his  tomb — 
as  a  flame:  the  flame  of  our  tender  and  grateful  remem- 
brance which  should  never  go  out.  A  thousand  and  one 
times  we  will  return  from  his  tomb  to  take  into  our 
trembling  hands  and  into  our  heart  this  inextinguishable 
flame,  as  one  takes  up  something  made  alive  with  im- 
mortality— the  best  testament  of  a  Father. 
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I.  A  Return  to  the  Fonts 

1.  I  defer  to  the  final  message  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
to  his  Congregation.  I  think  that  today  more  than  yes- 
terday this  message  has  a  special  validity,  and  not  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  were  his  last  words.  On 
August  30,  1775,  seeing  death  draw  near,  our  Father 
asked  to  receive  Holy  Viaticum.  After  he  had  received 
his  Lord  and  after  a  fervent  thanksgiving  he  thought 
the  moment  had  come  to  speak  to  his  disciples,  but  not 
only  to  those  who  encircled  his  bed  or  were  living  in 
other  retreats,  but  to  all  those  God  would  give  him  in 
the  future  as  his  followers.  Embracing  all  of  us  and 
prescinding  from  time  and  place,  he  spoke  these  solemn 
words:  "I  recommend  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of  pov- 
erty and  solitude.  It  is  certain  that  if  these  three  things 
are  maintained  in  the  Congregation,  it  will  shine  like 
the  sun  before  God  and  men," 
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These  final  words  of  our  holy  Founder  you  know  by 
heart.  But  if  you  reflect  on  them,  you  would  observe 
that  in  speaking  about  prayer,  poverty,  solitude  he  pre- 
sents them  devoid  of  all  and  any  modality.  They  are 
detached  in  this  context  as  pure  Gospel  values.  What 
is  essential  for  our  Congregation  and  its  preservation  is 
that  wherever  we  are,  we  be  poor  men,  men  of  prayer, 
men  who  know  how  to  integrate  the  practice  of  solitude 
into  their  daily  lives.  The  how-when-where,  in  other 
words  the  modalities  of  poverty,  prayer,  solitude,  are 
left  to  the  wise  discernment  and  choice  of  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  his  followers.  The  realities  they  en- 
close are  transcendent  and  always  essential. 

(Opening  Discourse  at  the  last 
Provincial  Chapters  at  which  he  presided) 

2.  Another  urgent  necessity  of  every  religious  com- 
munity, no  matter  what  its  numbers  or  expansion,  is 
that  it  be  faithful  to  the  charism  of  its  founder.  This 
is  the  duty  which  Vatican  II  demands  of  us.  The  rea- 
son for  it  is  that  each  religious  Institute  is  called  to  be 
a  gift  of  God  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Church.  And  this  will  happen  in  the  measure  of  its 
fidelity  to  the  charism  of  its  founder.  Every  religious 
Institute  has  to  be  the  prolongation  of  its  Founder  in 
and  for  the  Church.  The  day  that  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
was  in  St.  Mary  Major  in  Rome  and  made  a  vow  to 
promote  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  faithful  of  the 
People  of  God  a  deep  knowledge  and  love  for  the  Pas- 
sion of  the  Lord,  he  revealed  what  his  charism  was  and 
simultaneously  therefore  what  ought  to  be  ours. 

(Discourse  at  the  last 
Provincial  Chapters  at  which  he  presided) 

II.  Authenticity  in  Renewal 

3.  Light  is  needed  to  see  the  present  period,  not  as  the 
collapse  of  all  that  we  have  valued,  but  as  an  opportunity 
given  by  God  to  employ  our  talents,  our  energies,  our 
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initiatives  in  forming  and  modeling  the  authentic  re- 
ligious life  of  the  future. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

4.  While  some  think  that  the  religious  life  is  in  pro- 
ess  of  dissolution,  others  on  the  contrary  hold  for  cer- 
tain that  it  will  survive  and  flourish  in  new  forms.  They 
possess  this  optimism  because  their  confidence  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  which  from  earliest  times  in  the 
Church  has  awakened  in  youthful  hearts  an  ardent  de- 
sire of  renouncing  all  things  to  follow  Christ  completely. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

5.  I  think  that  he  (our  holy  Founder)  would  show 
himself  anxious  that  his  Congregation  would  adapt  in 
step  with  the  contemporary  Church.  No  renovation  is 
possible,  if  we  show  ourselves  indifferent,  resistant,  slow 
of  heart  to  open  our  doors  to  receive  those  things  that 
the  Church  wants  us  to  integrate  into  our  Passionist  life 
according  to  our  own  charism  and  goal. 

(Second  phase  of  the  Extraordinary  General  Chapter, 

1970) 

6.  Austerity  in  the  sense  of  corporal  penance  has 
gradually  declined  so  far  that  under  this  aspect  it  can 
not  characterize  our  life  now.  What  is  urgent  and  vital 
is  that  we  affirm  and  preserve  the  incomparable  value 
that  our  Founder  and  our  predecessors  tried  to  express 
by  means  of  the  terrible  austerity  of  their  lives,  i.e.,  an 
arduous  love  of  sacrifice  toward  God  and  toward  the 
neighbor.  The  prototype  and  motivation  of  this  sacri- 
fice is  present  in  the  Passion  of  the  Lord. 

(Second  phase  of  the  Extraordinary  General  Chapter, 

1970) 

7.  For  our  survival  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in 
each  community  there  is  offered  to  interested  youth  a 
type  of  religious  life  that  lives  up  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  want  to  follow  Christ  completely.    It  is  clear  that 
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even  in  these  times  vocations  are  not  wanting  in  those 
Institutes  whose  lifestyle  imposes  sacrifices,  more  de- 
manding in  giving  than  receiving,  challenging  but  not 
frustrating  youthful  generosity.  Such  ought  to  be  and 
can  be  our  life.  We  only  have  to  live  the  Chapter  Docu- 
ment (CD)  in  our  communities.  It  is  very  demanding, 
precisely  because  it  is  very  evangelical. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

8.  All  the  new  structures  imposed  by  the  "aggiorna- 
mento"  according  to  the  conditions  of  today's  world  will 
be  accepted  quickly  and  sincerely,  if  one  recognizes  them 
as  the  activation  and  development  of  the  rich  possibili- 
ties of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  and  of  the 
spirituality  of  our  Institute.  This  relation  ought  to  be 
self-evident.  For  the  end  of  the  religious  life  consists 
in  giving  testimony  of  our  Lord,  his  Church  and  the 
great  religious  leader  raised  up  by  God  to  be  our 
Founder. 

(Second  phase  of  the  Extraordinary  General  Chapter, 

1970) 

III.  Called  to  Holiness 

9.  We  ought  to  recognize  the  extraordinary  effective- 
ness of  our  Rule,  during  its  200-year  history,  in  the  for- 
mation of  religious  of  great  holiness  and  apostles  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  Some  few  were  canonized;  many 
others  were  widely  known  and  acclaimed  as  great  men 
of  God;  hundreds  of  others  unknown  to  the  world  led 
a  life  of  heroic  love  for  God  and  service  to  the  neighbor. 
Its  proven  sanctifying  force  among  those  who  lived  it 
with  their  whole  heart  and  soul  is  the  reason  why  our 
Holy  Rule  enjoys  admiration  in  the  Church  and  has 
been  praised  by  members  of  the  People  of  God  with  a 
capacity  to  discern  and  appreciate  true  values  in  the 
spiritual  order.  They  have  seen  these  in  their  results, 
i.e.,  in  the  great  men  of  God  whom  the  power  of  the 
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Gospel  molded. 

(Extraordinary  Chapter  of  the  Congregation,  1968) 

10.  We  may  suppress  nothing  that  as  a  result  could 
diminish  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Rule  in  regard  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  Congregation  and  its  members.  We 
may  suppress  nothing  that  contributes  to  its  perfection. 
We  have  come  here,  obedient  to  the  directives  of  the 
Council,  to  set  in  motion  a  true  return  to  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross.  The  only  way  to  honor  our  Holy  Rule,  a  task 
worthy  of  our  holy  Founder,  is  to  remain  faithful  to  him 
and  to  the  heritage  he  left  us. 

(Extraordinary  Chapter  of  the  Congregation,  1968) 

11.  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  lived  in  the  world  without 
being  of  the  world.  He  lived  in  it  and  gave  himself  to 
it,  without  letting  himself  be  seduced  and  contaminated 
by  it,  because  his  life,  his  passion,  his  obsession  was — 
Christ  Crucified.  He  supreme  aspiration  was  to  repro- 
duce in  his  body  and  soul  the  image  of  that  divine  model, 
sure  that  his  apostolate,  his  testimony,  his  message  would 
be  so  much  more  convincing  and  efficacious,  so  much 
better  received  and  accepted,  to  the  extent  that  his  be- 
holders could  see  and  contemplate  in  him — Christ  im- 
molated and  sacrificed  for  them. 

Today  in  a  world  so  materialistic,  so  sensual,  so  in- 
different to  spiritual  problems,  if  we  want  to  convince 
it,  we  can  follow  no  other  road.  They  will  believe  us 
when  we  preach  Christ  to  them,  if  they  see  in  us — other 
Christs.  And  we  could  never  imitate  and  reproduce  in 
ourselves  the  image  of  Christ  without  studying  it  and 
contemplating  it  in  love,  without  despoiling  us  of  our- 
selves— so  that  He  may  live  in  us.  Prayer  and  mortifica- 
tion, here  is  the  road  that  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  marks 
out  for  us  through  his  teaching  and  example. 

(Passionist  Congress  of  Las  Presas,  1967) 

IV.  The  Passionist,  a  Man  of  Prayer 

12.  Let  us  convince  ourselves.    If  there  is  any  truth 
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that  Passionist  spirituality  ought  to  impress  upon  us  and 
that  we  ought  to  affirm  in  the  modern  world,  interpret- 
ing as  is  due  the  holiness  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross,  that  truth  is  that  the  apostolate  will  never 
even  partially  be  effective  without  its  dynamism  being 
nourished,  sustained  and  reinforced  by  the  contemplative 
spirit  of  prayer  and  by  prayer  itself,  simultaneous  with 
the  exercise  of  self-denial,  of  detachment  from  the  world, 
of  a  penitential  and  austere  life  of  which  our  holy  Fa- 
ther has  left  us  so  many  examples. 

(Passionist  Congress  of  Las  Presas,  1967) 

13.  A  solid  faith  is  necessary  and  a  constant  recourse 
to  the  prayer  of  petition.  If  we  are  not  succeeding  in 
doing  what  we  ought  by  our  own  forces  and  resources, 
yet  we  can  by  and  through  the  help  of  God.  Superiors 
more  than  the  rest  need  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Lord,  who  knew  how  and  when  to  withdraw  from  the 
struggle  to  find  power,  light  and  relief  in  communion 
with  the  Father. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

14.  I  think  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  suppress  para- 
graph #122  of  the  Madrid  Document:  "all  the  religious 
ought  to  dedicate  one  complete  hour  to  prayer  each  day. 
It  is  proper  that  a  half-hour  be  continuous  prayer."  My 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Constitutions  ought  to  be  a  way 
of  life  for  us  that  directs  us  to  attain  the  goals  of  the 
Congregation.  A  Rule  of  Life  speaks  not  just  to  the 
understanding  illuminating  it,  but  as  a  discipline  for 
the  will.  I  would  freely  accept  a  rule  that  could  com- 
mand me  and  oblige  me  to  do  what  God  wants  of  me. 
The  life  of  personal  prayer,  and  I  would  add  the  aposto- 
late of  teaching  others  how  to  do  it,  was  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Founder  and  one  of  the 
pillars  on  which  the  Congregation  rests.  I  think  like- 
wise that  the  dynamic  to  do  this  ought  to  come  from 
our  Constitutions,  granted  its  importance  and  because 
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it  is  applicable  to  all.  I  would  not  delegate  it  to  the 
lower  level  of  a  Provincial  Chapter.  Experience  teaches 
us  that  it  quickly  falls  into  oblivion.-  The  obligation  of 
one  hour  of  personal  union  with  God  each  day  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  our  Constitutions. 

(Intervention  at  the  Extraordinary  General  Chapter, 

1968) 

15.  The  CD  obliges  each  one  of  the  religious  to  devote 
at  least  one  hour  each  day  to  personal  prayer.  Our 
response  to  that  norm  should  not  be  negative.  The  ob- 
servance of  that  prescription  would  be  a  rock  of  salva- 
tion for  the  Congregation  and  a  guarantee  of  its  au- 
thentic growth  and  progress.  Through  each  one's  daily 
dedication  to  that  hour  of  personal  communion  with 
God,  more  than  through  study,  dialogue,  conferences 
and  assemblies,  we  will  find  the  truth  about  ourselves, 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  gain  equilibrium  and  the  guar- 
antee of  our  personal  fidelity  to  the  promises  made  as 
religious  and  priests. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

16.  The  failure  or  mediocrity  in  fulfilling  this  point 
of  the  CD  (referring  to  the  hour  of  personal  prayer) 
will  ruin  the  vigor  for  the  renovation  of  our  life  and  of 
our  apostolate. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

17.  If  our  effort  to  establish  a  happy  and  beneficial 
community  life  is  not  founded  on  a  fervent  life  of  com- 
munity prayer,  it  will  not  succeed  simply  from  a  lack 
of  fraternal  charity  whose  chief  font  is  in  the  sacred 
Liturgy  and  particularly  in  the  Eucharist. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

18.  I  think  that  the  greatest  preoccupation  of  the  Con- 
gregation has  to  be  the  factor  of  personal  prayer  in  the 
life  of  our  religious.    The  lively  and  growing  personal 
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communion  with  God  is  one  of  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  the  spiritual  legacy  of  our  holy  Founder  and  a 
constant  mark  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  of  spir- 
itual direction.  From  it  derives  the  vitality  of  each  one's 
apostolic  activity. 

{Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

19.  One  hears  apprehensive  voices,  and  with  founda- 
tion, about  the  fact  that  some  are  reducing  all  their  life 
of  prayer  to  liturgical  celebration,  neglecting  their  per- 
sonal meditation  as  unnecessary.  This  can  be  disastrous, 
both  for  stability  in  their  vocation  and  for  apostolic 
effectiveness. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

20.  Religious  profession  is  a  total  giving  of  the  human 
person  to  God  and  to  the  service  of  men.  For  this  reason 
they  should  not  neglect  nor  exaggerate  either  the  hori- 
zontal dimension  or  the  vertical,  but  give  expression  to 
both  in  their  due  proportion.  The  life  that  we  make  our- 
selves live  takes  its  origins  and  its  example  in  our  Lord. 
The  frame  of  realities  to  which  I  referred  is  presented 
in  the  Gospel  in  beautiful  proportion. 

(Second  phase  of  the  Extraordinary  General  Chapter, 

1970) 

V.  The  Passionist,  a  Contemplative  Apostle 

21.  Two  aspects  powerfuly  call  attention  to  the  char- 
acteristic and  identifying  holiness  of  our  holy  Father: 
his  contemplative  and  penitential  life,  and  his  apostolate 
so  industrious  and  fruitful.  Both  aspects  have  so  deep  an 
impress,  a  significance  so  rich,  a  projection  so  broad  that 
someone  reading  his  life  could  exclaim :  "Here  is  a  grand 
mystic,  the  greatest  contemplative  of  the  18th  century!" 
while  another  prescinding  from  this  aspect  could  say 
with  equal  motive:  "Here  is  the  greatest  apostle  of  his 
century,  the  tireless  missionary,  the  insatiable  hunter  of 
souls." 

(Passionist  Congress  of  Las  Presas,  1967) 
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24.  It  is  well  and  quite  right  that  Passionists  make 
a  title  of  glory  out  of  the  name  and  holiness  of  our 
Founder,  a  great  contemplative  and  apostle.  But  it  is 
also  a  grave  responsibility  of  ours  as  sons  of  such  a  Father 
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22.  It  would  be  ...  a  very  grave  and  lethal  error  on 
our  part,  in  striving  to  imitate  him  (St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross)  and  to  interpret  his  message,  if  in  these  critical 
and  decisive  moments  of  renovation  and  adaptation 
of  our  Passionist  life  and  apostolate  we  would  seek  to 
disunite,  unbind  and  disjoin  those  two  elements  that  held 
so  preeminent  a  place  in  the  life  and  activity  of  our 
holy  Father.  If  our  internal  life  and  external  apostolate 
ought  to  be  a  projection  and  reflection,  a  prolongation 
in  time  of  his  life  and  apostolate,  we  ought  necessarily 
to  unite  in  ourselves  action  and  contemplation  in  the 
form  and  measure  in  which  he  held  them  inseparably 
united,  perfectly  balanced  and  poised,  co-penetrating 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  aided  and  stimu- 
lated the  other  in  an  admirable  and  fruitful  harmonious 
whole. 

(Passionist  Congress  of  Las  Presas,  1967) 

23.  In  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  contemplation  stimulated 
and  solicited  action  and  this  in  its  turn,  so  as  not  to 
languish  and  die,  sought  for  and  demanded  contempla- 
tion. This  was  the  great  secert  of  his  astonishing  holiness, 
at  the  same  time  of  his  untiring  apostolate.  And  if  we 
seek  to  put  in  relief  the  flashiest  trait  of  his  fruitful  spir- 
ituality, perhaps  we  would  have  to  agree  that  it  was 
precisely  this  constant  vigor  and  that  obsessive  desire  and 
aspiration  to  join  and  harmonize  in  an  inseparable  one 
whole  the  active  life  with  the  contemplative.  In  the 
perfect  realization  of  this  ideal  is  the  true  secret  of  his 
greatness,  the  explanation  of  his  success  in  the  apostolate 
during  his  life  and  that  which  he  has  exercised  and  still 
exercises  in  the  Church  today  through  his  sons. 

(Passionist  Congress  of  Las  Presas,  1967) 


and  heirs  of  his  rich  spiritual  patrimony  to  give  to  God 
and  the  Church  the  glory  and  the  service  that  they 
justly  hope  from  us.  We  will  certainly  do  that — do  not 
doubt  it — if  our  spirituality,  not  only  in  theory  and  in 
words  but  in  the  lively  and  convincing  reality  of  deeds, 
revitalizes  in  ourselves  the  image  and  the  teaching  of 
the  one  whom  God  Himself  gave  us  as  Father  and 
Teacher. 

(Passionist  Congress  of  Las  Presas,  1967) 

VI.  Religious  Vows 

Poverty 

25.  If  the  observance  of  personal  poverty  is  measured 
by  the  Gospel  criteria  of  simplicity  of  life,  arduous  work, 
confidence  in  Divine  Providence  and  preoccupation  for 
the  poor  and  underprivileged,  then  I  think  that  the 
Congregation  has  a  sufficiently  good  merit  rating.  Con- 
stant reflection  on  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  ex- 
ample of  our  holy  Founder  will  help  us  maintain  a  life- 
style more  or  less  uniform  in  the  whole  Congregation, 
in  spite  of  living  in  different  countries,  some  of  whom 
have  more,  others  less. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

Chastity 

26.  A  saddening  number  have  found  perfect  chastity 
excessively  difficult  and  have  gone  their  own  way  with  or 
without  dispensation.  The  impact  that  these  desertions 
produce  and  the  publicity  they  receive  should  not  sep- 
arate us  from  the  constructive  testimony  of  perfect  chas- 
tity which  thousands  of  our  religious  are  giving  in  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  mentality  that  make  it  more 
difficult  than  previously. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

Obedience 

27.  Today  more  than  ever  superiors  encounter  diffi- 
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culties  in  governing  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  priests  who  care  to  take  up  the  burdens 
of  office.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a 
bankruptcy  in  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  religious. 
Actually  in  the  Congregation  the  vow  of  obedience  is 
fulfilled  praiseworthily,  but  it  is  an  index  of  the  radical 
change  in  the  subject-superior  relation  in  religious  life. 
New  ways  of  exercising  authority  in  contrast  to  the  past 
— community  consultation,  its  more  active  participation 
in  the  making  of  decisions  that  personally  affect  it,  the 
exercise  of  an  active  and  responsible  obedience — are  to- 
day essential  parts  of  good  government. 

Unfortunately,  all  do  not  have  clear  ideas  about  these 
new  elements  and  in  particular  of  their  just  limits,  and 
there  are  much  fewer  who  have  ability  and  facility  to 
put  them  into  practice.  With  time  they  will  approach 
that  clarity  of  concepts  and  this  practical  sense,  and  to 
the  degree  that  it  is  reached  they  will  tend  to  diminish 
conflicts  and  tensions. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

VII.  The  Fourth  Vow:  Our  Charism 

28.  The  responsibility  inherent  in  our  vow  or  promise 
(4th  vow)  is  precisely  that  of  developing  and  employing 
means  truly  efficacious  for  each  time  and  place,  so  as 
to  "make  fruitful  the  love  of  Christ  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  his  Passion"  (CD  #67).  What  is  required  today  on 
our  part  is  a  constant  initiative,  a  creative  spirit,  a 
vigorous  and  competent  use  of  the  diverse  means  of  so- 
cial communication  and  a  program  of  formation  with 
a  view  to  the  future  which  assures  the  acquisition  and 
the  development  of  the  necessary  abilities  and  technical 
skills  on  the  part  of  our  youth. 

(250th  anniversary  of  our  Fourth  Vow,  1971) 

29.  The  requirement  of  our  vow  or  promise  comprises 
above  all  our  personal  conduct.  We  can  not  communi- 
cate sincerely  and  effectively  to  others  without  having 
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acquired  it  through  a  personal  and  profound  meditation 
and  imitation.  From  our  vow  or  promise  derives  a  cate- 
goric imperative:  "Live  the  Passion  in  your  daily  life!" 
That  obligation,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  our  daily 
religious  life,  is  a  font  of  unity  for  it.  Much  to  the  point 
come  the  words  of  our  CD  (#9)  :  "...  the  observance 
of  the  Gospel  counsels  will  be  a  profound  personal  and 
community  actualization  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of 
Jesus." 

(250th  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  Vow,  1971) 


30.  We  are  obliged  to  cultivate  in  ourselves,  along 
with  the  testimony  of  the  religious  life,  the  virtues  con- 
tained in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.,  a 
magnanimous  love  for  the  neighbor,  an  humble  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  Father,  patience  in  supporting 
adversities  and  a  spirit  of  generous  detachment  from 
temporal  things.  In  whatever  form  our  special  aposto- 
late  is  realized — whether  preaching,  writing,  teaching, 
administration  or  developing  domestic  offices — there  is 
always  offered  us  an  enviable  opportunity  to  fill  the 
life  of  the  neighbor  with  the  love,  the  light  and  the 
inspiration  that  gush  forth  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Pas- 
sion. 

(250th  anniversary  of  our  Fourth  Vow,  1971) 

31.  From  the  dawn  of  our  Congregation  our  apostolic 
men  made  themselves  outstanding  in  a  special  compe- 
tence and  power  of  persuasion  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God.  This  has  ever  after  been  a  characteristic 
mark  of  our  Congregation.  The  Church  hopes  to  meet 
it  in  us  today;  it  has  a  necessity  for  it.  There  ought 
to  grow  in  the  whole  Congregation,  then,  a  resolute  vigor 
to  interest  our  students  in  the  art  of  oratory  and  to  pro- 
vide them  all  the  necessary  means  to  arrive  at  being 
expert  preachers  of  the  Word  of  the  Cross. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 
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VIII.  Pastoral  Letter  on  Vocations 

32.  The  recruitment  of  vocations  is  for  us  a  necessity, 
not  only  in  relation  to  future  growth  but  even  for  sur- 
vival. .  .  .  We  ought  to  organize  and  put  into  play  all 
the  available  appeals  to  win  and  maintain  all  the  voca- 
tions we  can.  Our  appeals  are  found  in  each  religious. 
For  to  "ask  for"  vocations  is  one  of  the  means  recom- 
mended by  the  Lord  Himself. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

33.  We  should  never  forget  that  our  vocational  re- 
cruitment ought  to  possess  something  really  valid  and 
distinctive  to  offer,  something  that  corresponds  to  the 
generous  aspirations  and  anxious  searchings  of  the  youth 
who  long  for  a  manner  of  life  in  which  they  can  con- 
secrate themselves  totally  to  the  service  of  God  and  souls. 
In  the  past  our  Passionist  life  possessed  these  attractions. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chapter  to  make  sure  that 
it  continues  possessing  them  in  a  form  suited  to  our  time. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

34.  In  studying  our  annual  reports  I  am  surprised 
that  only  21  religious  are  devoted  full  time  to  vocational 
recruitment.  Undoubtedly  that  number  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  actual  situation  in  the  various  Provinces. 
We  have  an  urgent  necessity  for  vocations  and  we  ought 
to  work  to  gain  them.  In  every  Province  there  are  re- 
ligious endowed  for  that  task  and  they  ought  to  be  put 
to  work  in  that  field,  with  the  necessary  freedom  and 
means  to  carry  it  out  with  success. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

35.  The  recent  Instruction  of  the  S.  C.  on  Catholic 
Education  makes  a  point  about  priestly  formation  that 
today  vocations  frequently  manifest  themselves  at  a  more 
mature  age,  but  there  are  still  many  youths  who  feel 
a  strong  inclination  to  the  service  of  God  at  a  very  early 
age.   For  this  reason  and  because  our  prep  students  and 
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minor  seminarians  have  for  a  long  time  been  the  princi- 
pal source  of  vocations,  we  ought  to  maintain  them  in 
spite  of  the  sacrifices  they  imply — as  long  as  it  is  morally 
possible.  In  our  judgment  there  exists  yet  no  other 
proven  means  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  voca- 
tions. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

36.  The  most  serious  problem  that  faces  us  today  is 
the  due  formation  of  our  young  religious,  students  and 
brothers.  Here  is  decided  our  future  in  all  its  principal 
aspects.  In  great  part  the  solution  of  this  problem  will 
depend  on  a  sufficient  number  of  directors  truly  compe- 
tent. It  is  to  such  men  that  we  ought  to  look,  if  we 
want  to  assure  and  develop  the  authentic  vocations  that 
God  requires  of  the  Congregation.  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty, we  ought  never  desist  from  our  efforts  to  find 
religious  who  have  the  necessary  capacity  to  truly  form 
the  youth  of  today,  with  their  new  and  diverse  attitudes, 
positive  and  negative  qualities,  and  give  these  future 
directors  the  opportunity  of  the  most  apt  preparation 
possible  for  that  most  important  mission.  If  we  gain  this, 
we  will  have  taken  a  decisive  step  toward  providing 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Congregation  and  the  efficacy 
of  its  mission  in  the  Church. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 

37.  We  have  wanted  to  indicate  the  necessity  we  have 
of  imparting  to  young  religious  a  true  and  apt  knowledge 
of  our  Passionist  heritage.  God  in  his  goodness  calls 
these  young  people  and  entrusts  them  to  us.  They  are 
our  future  and  we  have  no  other  future  apart  from  them ; 
this  will  depend  on  how  we  form  them,  or  with  more  ac- 
curacy, on  how  we  help  them  form  themselves.  We 
ought  to  bind  them  to  the  Congregation  with  bonds  of 
veneration,  affection  and  loyalty.  A  familiarity  with  our 
famous  Founder,  with  his  spirituality,  with  the  place  that 
he  and  his  most  outstanding  disciples  have  in  the  Church, 
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will  help  to  strengthen  our  young  religious  in  their  voca- 
tion and  make  them  feel  pride  in  it. 

(First  Synod  of  the  Congregation,  1972) 

IX.  Mary,  our  Mother 

38.  The  "fiat"  of  Mary  was  a  perfect  act  of  faith. 
"Fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum"  was  a  perfectly 
free  act.  This  act  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  word  of  God, 
in  spite  of  its  spontaneity,  was  by  no  means  easy  for  her 
— 'turbata  est  in  sermone  ejus."  That  act  of  faith  was 
perfectly  free;  the  Holy  Spirit  waited.  He  neither  urged 
nor  pressured.  There  was  only  an  impulse  behind  that 
"fiat,"  the  impulse  of  divine  love  in  Mary,  her  ability 
to  do  what  He  asked.  Nothing  mattered  that  it  was  be- 
yond comprehension  or  veiled  in  mystery.  That  "fiat" 
was  absolute  in  saying  "YES"  to  God.  She  accepted  all 
that  was  implicit  in  being  Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  All 
would  be  revealed  in  time,  but  she  embraced  it  all  then 
— Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  Calvary,  joy  and 
sorrow,  light  and  darkness,  humiliation  and  exaltation. 

And  this  is  our  vocation  in  time  and  space:  to  pro- 
long the  loving  and  trustful  faith  of  Mary,  her  ability 
to  say  "YES"  to  all  that  God  asks  of  us,  that  total  co- 
operation in  our  own  redemption  and  that  of  our  fellow- 
man  according  to  the  divine  design  of  faith,  of  love  and 
of  grace.  Mary  is  not  far  off  in  solitary  splendor.  She 
is  very  close  to  us,  leading  us  to  her  "fiat,"  inspiring  us 
and  urging  us  constantly  to  imitate  her.  She  makes  the 
service  of  God  attractive  and  loveable. 

(Excerpt  from  his  personal  writings) 

X.  Passionist  Sisters,  Flourishing  Branches 
of  the  Congregation 

39.  God  has  given  you  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  as  father, 
as  your  chief  heavenly  patron,  as  inspirer  of  all  the  work 
you  realize  in  the  Church.  Since  he  is  your  father,  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  has  given  you,  his  daughters,  not  jusl 
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his  name  without  his  patrimony.  He  has  given  you  his 
holy  habit  and  his  distinctive  sign  of  the  Passion  which 
he  in  turn  received  from  the  Mother  of  God.  He  has 
given  you  his  spirituality,  the  wisdom  that  he  learned  in 
the  wounds  of  the  Saviour:  the  wisdom  of  prayer,  since 
Jesus  Crucified  was  in  intimate  union  with  the  Father; 
the  wisdom  of  austere  penance,  since  Jesus  Crucified 
suffered  in  mind,  in  heart  and  in  body;  the  wisdom  of 
a  strict  poverty,  since  Jesus  Crucified  was  despoiled  of 
all  earthly  goods.  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  has  left  you 
as  inheritance  what  was  most  characteristic  of  his  per- 
son, what  explains  his  extraordinary  love  of  God,  his 
extraordinary  love  of  souls,  his  tireless  charity,  i.e.,  his 
love  for  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

(To  the  Passionist  Sisters  of  Signa,  1967) 

40.  If  the  practice  of  the  Gospel  teachings  is  the  first 
law  of  the  religious  life,  you  should  know  that  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  his  spiritual  direction  are 
the  road  that  marks  out  Christ  and  sets  him  before  you. 
Dedicate  yourselves,  Sisters,  to  the  sublime  mission  of 
renewing  yourselves  in  sincerity,  humility,  charity.  Judge 
your  problems  and  necessities  as  faithful  daughters  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  not  just  in  the  light  of  modern 
sciences,  but  also  in  the  light  that  proceeds  from  faith 
and  from  reliance  on  divine  revelation. 
(Extraordinary  General  Chapter,  Passionist  Sisters,  1968) 

41.  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  has  a  message  for  you:  (a) 
A  message  of  light  that  conducts  you  by  a  sure  road, 
the  light  in  his  teaching  which  you  know  well;  the  light 
of  his  example  which  you  hold  before  your  eyes,  (b) 
A  message  of  consolation:  His  mission  in  the  Church 
coincides  with  your  mission  of  recalling  to  all  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord;  in  it  the  children,  the  youth,  the  poor 
or  sick  whom  you  instruct  or  assist  will  discover  a  most 
precious  terasure — the  realization  of  the  love  of  God  for 
each  one  of  his  creatures,  the  realization  of  his  infinite 
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mercy,  (c)  A  message  of  hope:  You  have  come  to  so- 
licit the  help  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  He  will  certainly 
listen  to  your  voices,  he  will  intercede  before  God  for 
you,  his  daughters.  The  Lord  will  grant  you,  out  of  the 
love  that  He  has  for  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  that  your 
Chapter  will  have  a  good  outcome  for  his  glory,  your 
faithfulness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Passionist  Family. 

(Homily  to  the  Capitulars, 
before  the  relics  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  1968) 

42.  Like  him  (St.  Paul  of  the  Cross)  you  will  be  apos- 
tles of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  instrumentality  of 
the  Passion  is  how  you  will  be  able  to  bring  to  God  the 
souls  to  whom  you  will  be  sent:  the  children  and  the 
youth  whom  you  instruct  and  counsel;  the  orphans 
that  you  care  for;  the  aged  and  the  sick;  the  religious 
and  future  priests  about  whose  temporal  necessities  you 
are  busy  .  .  . 

(Passionist  Sisters  of  Signa,  1967) 

(N.B. — A  lack  of  time  in  preparing  this  issue  prevented 
us  from  gathering  more  evidences  of  a  father's  solici- 
tude for  the  rest  of  the  Congregation's  women  Passionists. 
In  the  passages  cited  all  the  Passionist  women  religious, 
Nuns  and  Sisters,  may  see  the  deep  affection  [they  well 
know  it]  with  which  the  father  always  distinguished 
them.) 

XL  By  way  of  Farewell.  Until  We  Meet  Again 

43.  ...  To  all  the  religious  of  the  Congregation  I 
want  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  respect  shown 
toward  the  office  that  I  unworthily  exercise,  for  the  good- 
ness and  hospitality  that  I  have  received  everywhere 
and  for  your  personal  loyalty  to  our  beloved  Congrega- 
tion. 

(Report  to  the  General  Chapter,  1970) 
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Letters 


Dear  Father  Editor, 

Warmest  congratula- 
tions to  yourself  and  to 
the  Province  of  Holy 
Cross  on  the  reappear- 
ance of  The  Passionist. 

Since  1966,  when  The 
Passionist  ceased  publica- 
tion, many  religious  of 
the  Congregation  felt  that 
a  void  had  been  created 
in  communication,  not 
only  for  Passionists  of  the 
English-speaking  world 
but  for  many  others  as 
well.  The  need  for  a  Pas- 
sionist review  in  English, 
treating  of  community 
life,  apostolate  and  spir- 
ituality of  the  Congrega- 
tion, was  considered  by 
the  Fathers  gathered  here 
in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
for  the  Second  General 
Synod.  They  expressed 
the  wish  that  something 
ought  to  be  done. 
Holy  Cross  Province  has 


acceded  to  that  wish.  It 
is  most  fitting  that  The 
Passionist  makes  its  re- 
appearance during  the  bi- 
centenary year  of  our 
Founder's  death.  This 
venture  will  be  assured  of 
the  blessing  and  assistance 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Success  will  also  de- 
pend on  the  willing  and 
generous  cooperation  of 
superiors  and  members 
with  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  the  Editor  and  staff. 
I  feel  that  this  coopera- 
tion will  be  forthcoming 
from  all  our  religious 
throughout  the  world. 

Taking  this  occasion  to 
send  my  blessing  to  you, 
Father  Editor,  and  to  all 
the  readers  of  The  Pas- 
sionist, I  am 
Yours  sincerely  in  J.X.P., 

Sebastian  Camera,  C.P., 
Vicar  General 
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The  cross  was  a  symbol  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  Christians  of  the 
ancient  world.  What  is  its  meaning 
for  the  modern  world — for  us  latter- 
day  Christians,  Catholics,  Passionists? 
We  hope  you  will  find  some  answers 
in  the  following  pages,  the  theme  and 
contents  of  which  are  from  the  Inter- 
national Congress,  "The  Wisdom  of 
the  Cross  Today." 

The  articles  in  this  issue  were  se- 
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CHRISTIAN  DUQUOC,  O.P. 


The  Theological  Relevance 
of  the  Cross 


The  present  Congress  is  devoted  to  the  relevance  of 
the  Gross  of  Christ.  I  have  been  invited  to  deliver  the 
opening  discourse.  It  is  unquestionably  an  honor  and  I 
thank  those  who  invited  me  to  speak.  This  honor  is  dan- 
gerous; I  have  not  taken  part  in  the  planning  of  the 
Congress.  Hence  I  do  not  know  what  motivations  led 
to  the  choice  of  this  theme,  except  those  of  the  bicenten- 
ary of  the  death  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Consequently 
I  could  be  tempted  to  justify  the  basic  assumption  or 
opportuneness  of  the  Congress  by  external  reasons.  I 
prefer  not  to  yield  to  this  temptation.  I  will  leave  aside 
then  any  consideration  of  the  opportuneness  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  limit  myself  to  the  question  of  the  contem- 
porary situation  of  the  theology  of  the  Cross. 

My  presentation  on  this  subject  will  develop  in  two 
directions : 

1)  the  first  direction  will  note  the  effacement  of  the 
theologies  of  the  Cross  under  pressure  of  the  biblical 
and  theological  rediscovery  of  the  predominant  charac- 
ter of  Easter; 

2)  the  second  direction  will  examine  the  reasons  for  a 
return  to  the  theology  of  the  Cross,  in  order  to  open  the 
discussion  which  the  planners  of  this  Congress  want  to 
be  broad  and  free. 

1.  The  Effacement  of  the  Theologies  of  the  Cross 

The  theologies  of  the  Cross,  organized  around  the  no- 
tion of  Redemption,  have  been  prevalent  for  many  cen- 
turies.   In  these  theologies,  the  Cross  did  not  primarily 
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represent  the  historical  event  of  the  tragic  death  of  Jesus. 
The  Gross  was  rather  the  symbol  of  the  onerous  char- 
acter of  our  reconciliation  with  God.  Theological  re- 
flection was  very  little  concerned  even  with  the  historical 
modality  of  Jesus'  death,  except  for  narrating  the  story. 
It  very  persistently  questioned  itself  on  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  process  of  the  reconciliation  of  sin- 
ful man  with  his  God. 

The  Gross  thus  symbolizes  a  substitution:  the  just  or 
the  innocent  man  pays  for  the  guilty  one;  he  would  not 
know  how  to  release  the  guilty  one  justly  without  having 
paid  his  debt  in  full.  Spiritual  writers,  preachers,  and 
theologians  have  emphasized  the  insolvent  character  of 
the  guilty,  who,  in  these  circumstances,  is  total  humanity. 
What  the  theories  had  mythically  presented  (cfr.  the 
rights  of  the  devil)  or  rationally  developed  (cfr.  satis- 
faction in  Anselm  or  merit  in  Thomas  Aquinas)  matters 
little  in  the  result.  It  is  identical;  it  comes  back  to 
clarifying  the  extraordinary  fact  of  substitution. 

In  our  stead  and  place,  Jesus  pays  in  justice  the  debt 
contracted  before  God — a  debt  which  we  were  supposed- 
ly unable  to  liquidate.  The  Cross  is  a  process  of  negotia- 
tion in  this  matter  between  Jesus  and  God.  The  rational- 
ly-developed theologies  are  forced  by  the  concepts  they 
have  adapted — often  borrowed  from  juridic  usages  of 
their  time — to  circumvent  or  explain  what  is  intuitively 
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or  symbolically  given  in  the  Gross. 

This  effort  is  present  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
death  of  Jesus  was  too  scandalous  for  them  not  to  try 
to  inscribe  it  in  the  previously  known,  that  is,  in  the  im- 
ages or  ideas  conveyed  by  the  Old  Testament.  This  pro- 
cess enabled  them  to  attenuate  the  brutality  of  it  and  to 
unify  God's  plan  by  reading  a  divine  necessity  there. 
Thus  the  theologies  of  ransom,  of  the  servant,  of  sacri- 
fice, of  victim,  etc.,  represented  the  first  attempts  to  in- 
tegrate the  raw  fact  of  the  Cross  into  a  coherent  train 
of  thought. 

Later  still  the  notion  of  satisfaction,  initiated  by 
Augustine  and  developed  by  Anselm,  will  have  a  last- 
ing success.  It  will  not  prevent  other  forms  of  develop- 
ment, for  example,  the  theory  of  the  immolation  which 
had  real  success  after  the  sixteenth  century,  or  that  of 
penal  substitution,  whose  strong  elements  we  meet  today 
in  the  contemporary  Christology  of  W.  Pannenberg. 

These  different  theories  endeavor  to  translate  in  an 
understandable  language  one  of  the  deepest  convictions 
of  Christian  faith:  the  bond  between  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  our  approach  to  God  in  the  friendship  regained  by 
the  forgiveness  that  was  granted. 

The  theological  theories  are  rooted  in  a  symbolic  rock 
which  art  has  represented  under  different  forms,  and 
which  the  catechisms  or  preaching  have  used  in  abun- 
dance. 

To  be  brief,  I  will  say  that  the  payment  of  a  debt 
forms  the  dominant  idea  of  these  representations  or 
theories.  God  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  reversal  of 
human  orientation  without  the  preliminary  expiation 
of  the  offense.  The  mercy  of  God  consists  in  his  furnish- 
ing of  the  victim  necessary  for  the  appeasement  of  His 
just  wrath.  He  does  not  spare  His  Own  Son,  his  honor 
mysteriously  demanding,  for  humanity's  payment,  the 
"bloody  sacrifice"  of  an  innocent  one  of  its  members, 
as  the  old  catechism  expressed  it.  We  can  be  enraptured 
over  the  mercy  concretized  in  the  substitution;    it  is  no 
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less  true  that  justice  is  the  predominant  attribute.  The 
Gross  symbolizes  the  price  to  be  paid  for  human  sin; 
thus  it  is  also  the  means  of  our  liberation  before  God. 
However  theologians,  preachers  or  spiritual  writers  have 
rarely  emphasized  this  aspect  of  liberation;  the  high 
price  of  pardon  has  polarized  their  attention.  The  oner- 
ous character  of  the  deliverance  will  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  disciples.  This  will  also  be  their  perspective  when 
they  will  comment  on  the  words  of  Jesus:  "If  anyone 
wishes  to  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross,  etc." 

Theologians,  preachers  and  spiritual  writers  are  less 
attentive  to  the  fact  that  "reparation"  is  accomplished 
once  for  all.  They  consider  the  grandeur  and  the  tragedy 
of  expiation,  scrutinizing  our  incapacity  to  give  adequate 
thanks  for  it  and  to  use  the  freedom  thus  acquired.  The 
remembrance  of  reparation  through  the  substitution  of 
an  Innocent  Man  thus  organizes  piety  and  theology. 
It  does  so  to  the  point  of  obscuring,  many  times  in  his- 
tory, other  orientations  of  the  christian  faith,  particularly 
those  linked  to  the  Resurrection,  to  hope,  to  liberation 
and  to  the  future.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  catechisms,  they  were  often  abstract  references, 
since  they  did  not  animate  any  christian  practice  and  did 
not  inspire  any  theory.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  modern 
vocabulary,  I  would  say  that  numerous  theologies  of 
the  Gross  played  the  role  of  an  ideology. 

It  is  precisely  against  this  ideology  that  oppositions 
and  disputes  have  arisen  in  Catholicism  for  fifty  years. 
Some  theologians,  breaking  with  what  was  presented  as 
the  classical  position  in  Catholicism,  stressed  the  symbol 
of  the  Resurrection  and  no  longer  emphasized  that  of  the 
Gross.  I  say  intentionally  the  symbol,  even  if  their  vocab- 
ulary was  personalistic  and  had  as  its  slogan:  Christ  is 
risen,  Christ  is  living. 

The  reasons  for  the  opposition  came,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  need  to  respond  to  the  desires  born  of  the  new 
social,  cultural  and  political   conditions.    In  the  heart 
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of  Catholicism  there  was  a  slow  reconciliation  with  dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  with  hopes  elicited  by  the  increase  of 
technology  and  of  the  sciences.  It  became  impossible 
to  fix  theology  and  piety  to  the  symbol  of  the  Cross- 
reparation,  which  from  then  on  was  judged  as  the  morbid 
glorification  of  suffering.  The  positive  approval  of  the 
world  which  sprung  up  everywhere  in  the  Catholic  milieu 
harmonized  with  exegetical  researches,  clarifying  the 
primordial  role  of  the  Easter  event  in  the  structure  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  kerygmatic  theology  knew  how 
to  channel  forcefully  these  scattered  claims  and  to  sys- 
tematize them.  It  insisted  on  the  victorious  aspect  of 
Redemption  and  stigmatized  the  fascination  for  repara- 
tion, expiation  and  moralism  as  "religious."  It  gave  a 
considerable  impetus  to  a  pastoral  renewal,  and  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
theologies  of  the  Cross. 

Indeed  this  kerygmatic  theology  was  not  alone;  it 
found  an  ally  in  the  movements  of  Catholic  Action. 
These  latter,  by  their  very  method,  had  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  imbued  with  modern  ideas.  In  particular, 
they  could  not  enter  into  the  dynamism  of  the  worker 
movement  without  insisting  on  hope.  The  Easter  event 
was  in  greater  harmony  with  this  end  than  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross  as  expiation.  From  then  onward  it  seemed 
to  be  linked  to  the  aberrant  forms  of  the  Church  which 
had  sustained  the  established  order  rather  than  having 
defended  the  worker  class  which  was  exploited  by  nascent 
capitalism.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  preaching  expi- 
ation and  resignation.  They  weighed  the  harmful  effects 
which  such  a  theory  could  have  socially. 

This  two-fold  criticism  directed  against  the  predomi- 
nant interpretation  of  the  Redemptive  Mystery  would 
have  no  beneficial  effects.  It  certainly  had  an  incontest- 
able advantage:  it  would  no  longer  make  the  Cross  an 
obstacle  to  the  individual  and  collective  life  by  obsession 
with  reparation  or  expiation.  However,  the  exclusive  at^ 
tention  given  to  the  Resurrection  and  to  the  Promise, 
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as  fulfilment  of  social,  cosmic  becoming,  or  as  satiating 
man's  desire,  turns  us  away  from  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  Cross.  They  had  attacked  the  symbol 
for  its  regressive  social  role;  and  they  had  substituted 
another  symbol  for  it.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
took  root  in  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  danger 
is  obvious:  both  the  symbol  of  the  Gross  and  the  symbol 
of  the  Resurrection  were  merely  the  Christian  accompani- 
ments of  the  predominant  ideologies.  In  the  case  of  the 
Resurrection  symbol,  Easter  sacralizes  the  ideology  of 
the  reconciled  future  by  forgetting  the  present  tragedy 
of  exploitation  and  of  injustice.  In  short,  Resurrection 
and  promise  represent  the  religious  thoughts  accompany- 
ing a  conviction  and  a  practice  in  part  independent  of 
them.  The  tragedies  of  the  world  today  uproot  the 
Cross  from  its  symbolism  and  returns  its  historic  impor- 
tance to  it. 


2.  Return  to  the  Historicity  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 

The  variations  of  modern  theologies  show  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  unmask  a  predominant  ideology.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  avoid  producing  an  ideology  of  sub- 
stitution. In  the  present  case,  to  criticize  the  prevalent 
ideology  of  the  Cross  was  not  enough  to  assign  the  Cross 
its  necessary  place  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  con- 
sistent thought  of  Christianity. 

The  result  is  not  only  particularly  evident  in  the  case 
of  theologies  anchored  almost  exclusively  in  the  Resur- 
rection. It  is  likewise  evident  in  the  case  of  return  to 
the  Cross  in  secular  theologies  or  in  the  "Death-of-God" 
theologies. 

In  these  "Death-of-God"  theologies  the  Cross  is  raised 
as  a  symbol  and  explanatory  reason  for  the  present  ab- 
sence of  God.  The  social  recession  of  religion  and  of 
the  churches  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  kenosis,  a  con- 
cept which  explains  the  becoming  of  God,  whose  symbol 
or  representation  is  the  Cross.    No  one  has  pushed  the 
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metaphysical  transformation  of  the  Gross  farther  than 
Altizer.  It  is  no  longer  an  historical  event,  but  the  figure 
of  retreat  from  God  and  from  his  death,  necessary  in  the 
world  so  that  man  might  live.  Man  dies  to  contact  with 
the  Absolute,  and  it  is  the  honor  of  the  Absolute  to  dis- 
appear so  that  man  might  live  as  a  free  man.  There 
again,  we  do  not  know  who  is  interpreting  whom.  Is 
it  the  movement  of  modern  civilization  which  gives 
meaning  to  the  Cross?  Is  it  the  Cross  which  enables 
us  to  decipher  the  movement  of  modernity?  In  both 
cases,  the  Gross  suffices  as  symbol.  Indeed  it  is  no  longer 
the  expiation  of  man  for  God.  It  is  the  sacrifice  which 
God  consents  to  in  order  that  man  might  live.  Man  no 
longer  has  to  stir  up  the  water  of  reparation;  God  has 
done  justice  to  his  oppressive  transcendence  by  with- 
drawing himself  definitively.  The  symbol  no  longer  has 
a  regressive  function  in  the  Death-of-God  theologies;  it 
has  a  progressive  role.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Resur- 
rection assumes  the  regressive  and  conservative  role  which 
was  the  lot  of  the  Cross  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
are  always  prisoners  of  the  circularity  of  symbols.  Is  it 
possible  to  leave  this  exchange  where  one  or  other  sym- 
bol successively  plays  contradictory  roles?  Can  the  Cross 
and  Resurrection  break  the  destiny  imposed  on  them 
of  being  religious  ideologies  accompanying  social  and 
cultural  phenomena? 

Presently  a  new  voice  is  heard.  South  American  lib- 
eration theologies  have  contributed  greatly  to  this  new- 
ness, at  least  in  Catholicism.  The  return  to  the  Cross 
is  no  longer  the  return  to  a  symbol,  however  progressive- 
ly it  might  be  interpreted,  but  return  to  historical  event. 

This  application  is  supported  by  exegetical  works. 
Tired  of  R.  Bultmann's  idealism,  the  exegetes  are  forc- 
ing themselves  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  elab- 
oration by  the  community  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
basis  of  Easter,  and  the  practice  or  preaching  of  the 
Nazarene.  They  have  perceived,  even  though  belonging 
to  different  schools  (Dodd,  Bornkamm,  Jeremias,  Kase- 
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maim — to  mention  only  some)  that  we  were  not  de- 
prived of  all  the  information  about  the  historical  Jesus, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  conflicts  which  brought  Him 
to  trial  with  the  Roman  power  and  to  death.  It  is  then 
in  the  framework  of  a  rigorous  exegetical  research  and 
under  the  horizon  of  a  will  to  break  with  symbols  which 
are  too  manipulative  that  the  return  to  the  Cross  as  his- 
torical event  is  brought  about:  "He  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate." 

The  new  way  maintains  this:  the  Cross  is  no  longer 
reduced  to  a  symbol  of  reparation  or  expiation  in  a  quasi- 
geometrical  abstraction  of  the  relation  of  sinful  man  to 
God.  It  is  an  historical  event,  that  is  to  say,  a  result  of 
conflicts  raised  with  those  directing  the  Jewish  people 
by  action  and  preaching  with  religious,  economic,  po- 
litical or  messianic  interests.  The  Cross  is  not  a  necessity 
imposed  externally  by  a  God  eager  for  a  compensation 
for  His  offended  honor;  it  is  the  result  of  Jesus'  strug- 
gle against  the  oppressors. 

Jesus,  by  taking  sides  with  the  one  excluded  from 
the  Synagogue,  the  human  or  religious  hopelessness, 
strikes  with  full  force  those  whose  economic  prosperity 
or  religious  superiority  is  supported  by  the  despair  or 
exploitation  of  a  certain  number  of  others. 

Paradoxically,  the  Cross  restored  to  history  is  taken 
out  of  its  hiding  place  in  the  past:  with  the  Cross  as 
symbol,  man  had  never  finished  liquidating  his  past  by 
expiation;  as  historical  event,  it  is  provocative.  It  is 
not  resignation  to  suffering;  it  is  revolt  against  exploita- 
tion or  exclusion.  It  is  realism  because  circularity  is  re- 
jected in  the  event — a  circularity  whereby  the  oppressed 
would  become  in  his  turn  the  oppressor,  endlessly  return- 
ing to  the  history  of  violence.  The  Cross  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  signify  that  it  does  not  proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor:  it  is  the  Cruci- 
fied who  is  the  Living  One.  God  takes  the  part  of  the 
rejected.  That  is  where  Jesus  faces  the  oppression  even 
to  giving  up  his  own  life,  which  God  does  in  such  a  way 
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that  there  no  longer  is  any  other  road  to  salvation  for  the 
oppressor  than  to  make  the  way  of  the  oppressed  his  own. 

The  Gross  thus  envisaged  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to 
all  transformation;  it  is  no  longer  the  religious  guarantee 
of  a  conservative  ideology.  It  manifests  with  what  seri- 
ousness Jesus  has  taken  his  prophetic  role  in  our  world 
of  violence. 

When  this  perspective  has  been  accepted,  the  the- 
ologies of  Redemption  can  no  longer  be  written  in  the 
same  way.  However,  one  question  remains.  What  is  the 
bond  between  this  historical  perspective  and  the  insis- 
tence of  the  New  Testament  on  the  reconciliation  with 
God  by  means  of  the  Cross?  What  is  the  relation  be- 
tween this  result  of  a  struggle  against  oppressions  and 
the  sorrowful  constants  of  human  existence,  suffering, 
sin  and  death,  which  the  symbol  of  the  Cross  recapitu- 
lated not  long  ago?  Does  this  particular  historical  event 
— in  view  of  approaching  the  universal — take  on  a  quasi- 
metaphysical  meaning?  Must  we  abandon  the  Gross  as 
the  stake  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  imagine 
it  as  the  rock  which  forbids  us  forever  to  think  of  the 
Resurrection  as  myth? 

I  leave  the  serious  discussion  of  these  different  opinions 
to  the  Congress,  if  it  considers  as  justified  the  movement 
we  have  outlined,  that  is,  the  tendency  to  go  from  a 
symbolic  theology  of  the  Cross  to  an  historico-political 
theology. 

t  t  t 

The  return  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  theology  is  ac- 
complished in  an  area  different  than  that  which  orga- 
nized the  preceding  theologies  of  Redemption. 

In  the  case  of  these  theologies,  the  implicit  thought 
which  made  them  accessible  approached  a  natural  phi- 
losophy of  evil  and  of  a  secular  effort  to  give  meaning 
to  what  does  not  cease  to  threaten  the  human  being — 
sickness,  suffering,  accidents,  death.  The  categories  used 
by  these  theologies  were  on  the  one  hand  metaphysical. 
They  transcribed  in  an  abstract  way  what  the  universal 
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human  condition  had  faced.  From  then  on,  there  was 
no  need  to  put  down  the  how  of  Christ's  death :  he  had 
undergone  death,  as  each  of  us  is  condemned  to  ex- 
perience it.  If,  in  certain  theologies,  particularly  in 
that  of  Calvin,  the  category  of  the  trial  played  an  im- 
pressive role,  we  note  however  that  the  trial  tends  to 
become  exemplary  and  metaphysical.  God  brings  Je- 
sus to  trial  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  substitute  or  rep- 
resentative of  sinners.  R.  Bultmann  does  not  oppose 
this  thought  pattern.  We  can  actually  interpret  it 
as  symbol.  We  say  that  a  number  of  theologians 
have  questioned  themselves  about  sin  and  death,  with- 
out integrating  the  historical  way  which  led  Jesus 
to  the  Cross  in  the  movement  of  their  thought.  They 
approached  humanity  in  a  global  way,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  diversity  of  relations  at  the  heart  of  history. 
And  globally,  humanity  is  sinful  before  God.  This  con- 
viction is  sufficient  to  elaborate  a  theology  of  Redemption 
which  would  take  note  of  the  constants  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  culpability.  Thus  the  trial  brought  against  Jesus 
by  God  does  not  reproduce  the  historical  trial  of  which 
the  liberation  theologies  speak  today. 

These  new  theologies  do  not  deny  the  correctness  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  ancient  perspectives.  No  one  thinks 
of  identifying  evil  with  only  one  form  of  exploitation. 
But  the  new  theologies  judge  these  ancient  perspectives 
as  insufficient,  if  not  dangerous,  since  they  do  not  take 
the  historical  mode  of  Jesus'  death  into  account.  These 
perspectives  deprive  it  of  its  "protest"  and  political  power. 
By  using  the  global  term  "humanity,"  they  indiscrimi- 
nately charge  all  men  alike,  whether  they  participated 
near  to  or  far  from  this  death.  Thus  they  mask  the 
differences  which  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  prophets 
or  by  Luke.  All  are  in  the  same  boat — the  poor,  the 
hopeless,  the  exploiters  and  the  oppressors.  This  his- 
torical Cross  is  not  the  equivalent  effect  of  all  the  posi- 
tions taken  in  regard  to  Jesus.  It  is  on  the  basis,  too, 
of  these  historical   and   social   differences  between   the 
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protagonists  of  the  trial  against  Jesus  that  a  reflection 
more  political  than  metaphysical  is  initiated.  The  return 
to  the  Jesus  of  history  is  meant  to  restore  to  these  social 
and  historical  differences  their  theological  value.  The 
powerful  ones  of  the  age  are  those  who  actually  as- 
sassinated Jesus;  it  is  neither  the  Jewish  people,  nor  a 
fortiori  humanity  taken  in  its  totality.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, define  this  death  without  concern  for  the  situation. 

This  new  perspective  raises  a  formidable  problem :  the 
connection  between  the  preceding  theology's  meaning 
(universality  of  Redemption  linked  to  the  universality  of 
sin)  and  a  particular  action  (Jesus  taking  the  place  of 
those  rejected  by  the  Synagogue  and  consequently  falling 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  Synagogue).  In  this  par- 
ticular circumstance,  where  does  the  question  of  all  hu- 
manity's destiny  arise?  As  long  as  we  refuse  to  make  the 
Cross  first  of  all  a  symbol  of  universal  suffering  and  uni- 
versal sin,  we  cannot  evade  this  question,  I  appreciated  in 
a  special  way  the  effort  of  J.  Moltmann  to  connect  the 
historicity  of  the  Cross  with  the  bond  between  the  Father 
and  Jesus  through  the  mediation  of  abandonment.  This 
effort  seems  to  me  almost  the  only  one  which  tends  to 
assume  clearly  the  historical  practice  of  Jesus  as  revela- 
tion of  his  original  bond  with  God.  Thus  it  can  signify 
the  universality  of  his  particular  practice  while  attesting 
to  it  as  the  place  of  the  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  effort  must  be  present 
in  our  discussions  if  we  think  that  we  can  no  longer  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  theologies  of  the  Cross,  whatever 
might  be  their  merits,  and  if  we  do  not  want  to  sacri- 
fice the  transcendent  and  mysterious  character  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  by  identifying  it  as  an  example  of  the 
dangerous  struggles  against  oppression. 

If  this  double  preoccupation  is  taken  into  account  by 
the  members  of  this  Congress,  they  will  have — at  the 
same  time— justified  how  very  opportune  it  was  to  take 
the  Cross  as  their  theme  for  reflection. 
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Ecumenism 
Beneath  the  Cross 


I.  From  Ecumenical  Dialogue  about  the  Cross 
to  Ecumenism  beneath  the  Cross 

The  ecumenical  movement  of  the  divided  christian 
Churches  and  Confessions  pursues  the  visible  unity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  But  where  else  can  the  Churches' 
unity  be  found  than  in  the  one  Lord  of  the  Church  and 
the  undivided  offering  of  his  divine  life  upon  the  cross 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world?  The  ecumenical  unity 
of  the  Church  can  only  be  a  unity  in  Truth,  and  this 
Truth  which  enables  [and  demands]  unity  is  the  all-em- 
bracing and  all-saving  truth  of  his  sacrificial  death  on 
the  Cross  at  Golgotha.  The  internal  basis  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement  is  found  in  the  priestly  prayer  of 
Christ  himself:  ".  .  .  that  they  may  be  one"  (Jn.  17:21) . 
The  external  stimulus  for  the  communion  of  Christians 
upon  earth  lies  in  the  catastrophic  "sufferings  of  this 
age."  Only  through  ecumenical  communion  within  it- 
self, can  Christianity  witness  the  peace  of  God  to  this 
divided,  oppressed  and  disturbed  world.  However,  the 
inward  basis  takes  precedence  over  all  external  motives; 
for  the  renewal,  liberation  and  unification  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  upon  earth  will  result,  not  primarily  from  the- 
ological strategy  and  ecclesiastical  tactics  of  drawing 
together,  but  rather  from  the  very  root  and  wellspring 
of  the  Church,  namely  from  the  power  of  Christ's  own 
Passion;  since  in  his  outpoured  blood  and  in  his  opened 
heart  the  Church  is  already  renewed,  liberated  and  one. 
The  ecumenical  movement  towards  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is,  in  its  essence,  a  movement  coming  from  the 
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Cross  of  the  one  Lord. 

The  way  towards  ecumenical  agreement  among  the 
separated  Churches  began  with  the  effort  to  find  a  com- 
parative ecclesiology.  Mutual  understanding  was  devel- 
oped, in  the  hope  that  (as  it  was  expressed  at  Edinburgh, 
1910)  :  "a  better  understanding  of  the  divergent  view- 
points about  Faith  and  Church-order  would  lead  to 
a  more  profound  desire  for  reunion,  and  to  the  corre- 
sponding official  decisions  by  the  various  Confessions." 
The  result  of  this  work,  which  is  still  far  from  comple- 
tion, was  a  kind  of  negative  consensus.  That  is,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  traditionally  separating  doctrines 
need  not  necessarily  result  in  separate  Churches.  They 
can  equally  lead  to  mutual  complementarity  and  enrich- 
ment. Hence  the  varying  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
traditions  were  seen  to  no  longer  require  that  separate- 
ness  which  excommunicates,  even  though  it  was  not  yet 
possible  to  formulate  the  common  tradition  which  unites 
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us.  Not  until  the  conference  at  Lund,  1952,  was  the  step 
made  from  comparative  ecclesiologies  to  a  christological 
ecclesiology:  "We  have  recognized  that  we  can  make 
no  genuine  progress  towards  unity  by  merely  comparing 
our  various  conceptions  of  the  Church's  essence,  and  the 
traditions  inextricably  bound  up  therewith.  It  has  be- 
come clear  that  we  approach  each  other,  to  the  extent 
that  we  approach  Christ.  Hence  we  must  penetrate 
through  our  divisions,  to  a  deeper  and  richer  understand- 
ing of  the  mystery  of  unity  given  us  by  God  in  Christ, 
with  the  Church."  This  movement  from  purely  external 
comparison  of  ecclesiologies,  to  an  inwardly-binding, 
christological  ecclesiology,  has  since  then  pointed  the 
way  for  ecumenism:  The  nearer  we  come  to  Christ,  the 
nearer  we  come  together. 

The  ecumenical  dialogue  about  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
Cross  began  in  the  same  way.  The  paschal  mystery,  the 
eucharistic  truth  of  the  Cross,  experiences  deriving  from 
the  spirituality  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Protestant  theology 
of  the  Cross  were  analyzed  and  compared.  The  result 
was  a  richer  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  trinitarian 
passion  of  God,  and  the  liberating  strength  that  comes 
with  following  the  Crucified  One.  But  this  fruitful  dia- 
logue about  the  Cross  of  Christ  would  remain  abstract 
and  merely  theoretical  if  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  lead 
to  a  dialogue  beneath  the  Cross  of  Christ.  For  the  Cross 
is  not  just  one  object  among  others,  about  which  we  may 
speak  objectively.  Christ's  Cross  is  the  place  where  we 
are  assembled  and  brought  together  and  made  more 
deeply  one  than  we  could  ever  become  by  thought  alone. 
Hence,  no  dialogue  concerning  the  Cross,  without  stand- 
ing together  beneath  the  Cross — and  no  ecumenical  dis- 
cussion about  church  unity,  without  the  liberating  dis- 
covery of  the  Church's  unity  within  the  self-offering  of 
Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  the  separated.  But  this  means 
yet  again,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  Cross,  the  nearer 
we  come  together. 

Ecumenism  does  not  come  into  existence  because  of  a 
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human  vision  of  unity,  albeit  such  a  Utopia  of  peace 
is  important  for  humanity  today,  headed  for  a  collapse 
on  account  of  its  divisions.  Basically,  it  is  not  unity  which 
brings  salvation,  but  salvation  which  brings  unity.  Ecu- 
menism does  not  derive,  either,  from  christian  power-po- 
litics vis-a-vis  the  state  and  secular  society — even  though 
there  is  validity  in  the  motto:  "United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall."  But  the  true  christian  quality  that  leads 
to  unity  is  not  the  love  of  power,  but  the  power  of  love. 
Ecumenism  comes  into  being  only  wherever  (and  this 
wherever  is  world-wide)  we  find  ourselves  beneath  the 
Gross  of  Christ,  and  there  recognize  each  other  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  hungry  in  the  same  poverty  (Rom.  3:23), 
as  imprisoned  in  the  self -same  sin.  Beneath  the  Cross 
we  all  stand  empty-handed.  We  have  nothing  to  offer 
except  the  weight  of  our  guilt  and  the  emptiness  of  our 
hearts.  Beneath  the  Cross  no  count  is  made  of  Protes- 
tants, Catholics  or  Orthodox.  There,  rather,  is  where 
the  godless  are  justified,  enemies  are  reconciled,  prisoners 
are  set  free,  the  poor  are  enriched,  and  the  sad  are  filled 
with  hope.  Therefore  we  discover  ourselves  beneath  the 
Cross  both  as  children  of  the  same  freedom  of  Christ, 
and  as  friends  in  the  same  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  The 
nearer  we  come  to  Christ's  Cross,  the  nearer  we  come 
together.  How  can  our  divisions  and  our  enmities  be 
maintained,  in  the  sight  of  his  bitter  suffering  and  death? 
How,  in  the  light  of  Christ's  pierced  heart,  can  we  re- 
main closed  and  be  fearful  about  the  Church  ?  And  how 
can  we,  grasped  by  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  suffer- 
ing God  upon  the  Cross,  tighten  our  fists  or  with  unre- 
lenting fingers  hold  fast  to  our  confessional  separateness? 
Communion  with  the  crucified  Son  of  God  means  for 
me: 

1.  The  Church  obtains  her  life  and  her  unity  from  the 
Passion  of  Christ. 

2.  Fellowship  of  Christians  with  one  another  will  take 
place  amidst  persecution  and  tribulation,  i.e.  "under 
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the  Cross." 

3.  In  the  poor,  the  hungry  and  the  imprisoned  of  this 
world,  the  crucified  Son  of  Man  looks  out  upon  us. 

4.  The  redemptive  suffering  of  God,  the  messianic  suf- 
fering of  the  Church,  and  the  apocalyptic  "suffering 
of  this  age"  will  only  end  when  the  joy  of  God  in  his 
redeemed,  glorified  and  united  creation  comes  to  ful- 
filment. The  true  Church  is  the  "People  of  the 
Beatitudes"  which  hopes  for  this,  and  suffers  for  its 
realization. 

II.  The  Church  obtains  her  life  and  her  unity 
from  the  Passion  of  Christ, 

It  is  certainly  superficial  to  enquire  about  the  Church's 
"Hour  of  Birth,"  since  dates  tell  us  little  about  the  well- 
spring  of  Truth.  If,  however,  one  persists  in  asking  about 
her  origin,  one  is  led  from  Pentecost  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  to  Easter  and  the  vocation  of 
the  Apostles.  But  Easter  points  unmistakably  to  Good 
Friday,  since  it  was  as  the  Crucified  One  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  the  disciples  in  the  brilliance  of  the  glory  to 
come.  They  recognized  him  by  the  wounds  of  the  nails, 
and  by  his  breaking  of  the  bread.  The  true  origin  of 
the  Church  lies  in  the  self-giving  of  Christ  unto  death 
upon  the  Cross.  The  Passion  of  Christ  is  representative 
suffering  for  the  pardon  and  redemption  of  the  world. 
Christ's  death-pangs  are  thus  the  birth-pangs  of  the 
Church,  which  extends  his  service  of  pardon  in  this  un- 
redeemed world.  From  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah, 
the  messianic  People  is  born. 

Whenever,  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  separated 
Churches  go  back  from  their  differing  traditions  to  this 
one  Tradition  from  which  they  all  live,  at  that  moment 
they  come  back  from  their  branching  streams  to  the 
one  fountainhead.  And  this  original  Paradosis  is  the 
handing-over  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  in  order  to  grant 
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acceptance  to  the  rejected  and  lost  among  mankind,  at 
the  Gross  on  Golgotha.  All  christian  tradition  draws  life 
from  this  salvific  Tradition  (handing-over)  of  Christ  by 
God  his  Father  to  death  in  abandonment.  "He  did  not 
spare  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all"  (Rom. 
8:31  ff.).  "For  our  sake,  He  made  him  to  be  sin"  (2 
Cor.  5:21).  "He  became  a  curse  for  us"  (Gal.  3: 13)  — 
says  the  apostle  Paul. 

In  the  self-surrender  of  Christ,  the  divine  mystery  of 
his  crucifixion  is  revealed;  for  it  is  the  mystery  of  God 
himself.  It  is  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  open  to  the 
world,  to  time  and  to  the  human  race,  the  mystery  of 
the  "seeking-love"  of  God.  The  Father  gives  over  the 
Son  of  his  eternal  love  in  order  to  become  the  surrender- 
ing God  and  Father.  The  Son  is  delivered  up  to  this 
death  and  this  hell  in  order  to  become  the  living  Lord 
over  death.  Through  their  surrender,  the  Spirit  comes 
upon  all  flesh,  to  make  it  eternally  alive,  to  unite  it  with 
God,  and  thus  to  glorify  it.  Whatever  else  the  Church 
may  grasp  about  her  life  and  determine  about  her  form, 
the  fundamental  mystery  of  the  Church  is  the  mystery 
of  the  reconciling  and  redeeming  death  of  Christ  upon 
the  Cross.  The  deeper  the  various  Churches  (and  chris- 
tian communities)  go  in  understanding  this  mystery  of 
Christ's  death,  and  the  more  they  are  determined  by 
"the  Word  of  the  Cross,"  the  better  they  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Church,  her  life  and  her  unity. 

Among  the  various  churches  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, there  is  a  wealth  of  theological  and  spiritual  ap- 
proaches to  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  and  the  birth  of 
the  Church  from  the  self-oblation  of  Christ.  "After  he 
had  founded  the  Church  in  his  own  blood,  he  firmly 
established  her  on  the  day  of  Pentecost."  "Sprung  from 
the  wound  in  Christ's  side  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and 
plunged  in  the  fire  of  Pentecost,  the  Church  sweeps  on- 
ward like  a  river  and  like  a  fire" — said  Mystici  Corporis, 
1943.  For  Luther,  too,  the  Church  was  born  from  the 
Cross;   she  is  determined  by  the  Word  of  the  Cross,  and 
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lives  under  tribulations  and  persecution.  Catholic  piety, 
seeing  the  Church  proceeding  from  the  pierced  and 
opened  Heart  of  Jesus,  then  meditates  the  Cross,  since 
there  his  heart — his  innermost  and  total  being — is  made 
visible  in  his  self-oblation  for  the  many.  When  Prot- 
estant piety  praises  the  "Blood  of  Jesus" —  '  "which 
cleanses  us  from  every  sin" — it  understands  the  "for- 
giveness of  sins"  as  the  meaning  of  his  self -oblation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  point  at  which  the  Church  stands 
or  falls.  The  so-called  "Theologoumenon"  De  nativitate 
Ecclesiae  ex  corde  Jesu  in  Cruce  (S.  Tromp)  is,  properly 
understood,  no  mere  theologoumenon  but  the  very  center 
for  any  church  which  understands  itself  as  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  approaches  to  the  common  mystery  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Church  are  indeed  different  by  tra- 
dition and  familiar  perception;  but  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  difference  of  approach  but  the  common  goal. 
What  matters  is  not  our  various  pathways  to  the  Cruci- 
fied, but  his  way  to  us :  and  that  is  his  going  to  the  Cross 
for  us. 

Where  does  the  Crucified  One  meet  us  today?  Surely 
not  only  in  theological  conceptions  and  in  piety,  at  con- 
ferences and  ecumenical  meetings.  He  invites  us  to  his 
meal,  where  at  the  Lord's  Table,  in  a  communion  of 
food  and  drink,  we  experience  his  liberating  fellowship 
with  the  many,  and  hence  also  with  us.  He  who  was 
sacrificed  is  present  in  his  eucharistic  fellowship  as  the 
exalted  and  awaited  Lord,  to  celebrate  with  us  the  feast 
of  salvation,  the  "feast  that  has  no  ending."  I  believe 
that  to  carefully  exclude  this  point  from  ecumenical  pro- 
ceedings, makes  no  sense.  If  we  are  not  merely  speaking 
"about"  the  Cross,  but  "beneath33  the  Cross  together, 
then  the  proper  place  for  this  is  the  Lord's  Table  and 
the  eucharistic  fellowship.  At  any  other  meeting  place, 
we  are  not  yet  at  the  precise  point  where  his  presence 
is  revealed  to  us,  and  where  his  cross  is  securely  known. 
This  is  indeed  the  "sore-point"  of  all  ecumenical  efforts; 
but   the  Lord's   Supper  is   also   the   "source-point"   for 
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communion  between  the  Crucified  One  and  ourselves, 
and  for  our  communion  with  each  other.  The  separated 
churches  are  still  like  the  disciples  at  Emmaus:  they 
were  near  Christ,  since  he  came  near  to  them  and  walked 
with  them.  They  were  by  his  side,  yet  they  did  not 
recognize  him — journeying  on  parallel  paths,  yet  not 
coming  together.  In  the  same  manner;  we  Evangelicals 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Orthodox  their  Eu- 
charist, and  the  Catholics  their  Mass.  Where  can  we, 
journeying  on  our  parallel  paths,  come  together?  "When 
he  sat  down  with  them  at  table,  he  took  the  bread,  gave 
thanks,  and  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  them.  And  their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  recognized  him"  (Lk.  24: 
30).  How  else,  then,  should  we  today  recognize  him 
and  one  another  in  his  fellowship,  but  in  this:  that  he 
himself  breaks  the  bread  for  us  and  hands  us  the  cup? 
That  is  to  say,  at  the  meal  of  his  communion — the  com- 
munion of  his  body  and  his  blood,  the  communion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — to  which  he  himself  invites  us. 
And  his  invitation  is  without  limits  and  without  condi- 
tions. The  invitation  to  the  eucharistic  meal  is  the  in- 
viting request  of  the  dying  Christ,  who  was  handing  him- 
self over  for  us.  It  is  the  crucified  Christ  himself  who 
invites  the  poor  and  the  guilty  to  the  table  of  God's  King- 
dom. That  is  why  his  welcoming  hands  are  just  as  wide 
open  above  the  eucharistic  meal,  as  were  his  outstretched 
arms  upon  the  Cross.  The  invitation  to  eucharistic  fel- 
lowship in  his  name  is  open  to  the  world,  excluding  no- 
body but  including  all.  However,  it  is  still  a  qualified 
openness.  It  is  qualified  by  the  bitter  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  more  that  I  perceive  behind  the  mystery  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  mystery  of  his  self-surrender,  the  more 
clearly  do  I  hear  in  the  invitation  to  the  meal  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Crucified  One.  It  is  the  appeal  of  the  Christ 
in  whom  I  live,  who  suffered  and  died  for  me,  and  for 
the  world.  Hence  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  Church 
should  hold  back  the  open  and  pierced  hands  of  Christ 
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which  are  outstretched  towards  all.  I  find  no  right  to 
refuse  eucharistic  fellowship  to  anyone  who  hears  and 
answers  the  invitation  of  the  Crucified  One.  It  is  not 
the  eucharistic  fellowship  of  all  Christians  which  must 
be  justified;  that  is  already  justified  by  the  right  of 
Christ's  grace  upon  the  Cross.  Rather  what  does  need 
to  be  justified  is  each  exclusion,  each  refusal  and  each 
holding-back.  But  how  can  these  be  justified,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  not  with  some- 
thing arranged  by  a  church?  The  Lord  himself  invites 
the  poor  to  this  Meal,  in  order  to  enrich  them  through 
his  poverty;  it  is  not  just  the  invitation  of  a  Confession 
to  its  own  members.  The  invitation  is  from  the  friend 
of  sinners  and  tax  gatherers — to  grant  freedom  and  justi- 
fication to  the  abandoned — and  not  from  a  particular 
group  to  its  participants.  Whoever  takes  the  Cross  seri- 
ously begins  to  feel  pain  at  the  division  of  the  churches. 
He  takes  part  in  the  suffering  of  Christ,  who  through 
such  divisions  is  himself  "divided"  (1  Cor.  1:13);  but 
this  situation  is  intolerable,  and  must  be  overcome. 

A  congregation  which  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ,  will  therefore  for  its  own  part  insist  that 
"the  Wisdom  of  the  Church,"  as  regards  questions  of 
ecumenical  eucharistic  communion,  is  none  other  than 
the  "Wisdom  of  the  Cross."  As  far  as  I  understand  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Cross,  in  the  matter  of  eucharist  fellow- 
ship between  separated  churches  a  united  practice  and 
experience  must  precede  theology  and  church  law,  just 
as  the  event  of  the  Cross  itself  precedes  the  history  of 
the  Church  (Rom.  5:6).  When  people  sit  together  at 
the  table,  then  the  differences  of  dogma  and  church  law 
can  be  solved  (likewise  the  mutual  recognition  of  min- 
istries), since  then,  beneath  the  Cross,  they  must  be 
solved.  But  if  we  do  not  it  there  together,  it  will  take 
a  long  time,  since  the  stimulus  of  necessity  will  be  lack- 
ing. 
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III.  Fellowship  of  Christians  with  one  another 
will  take  place  amidst  persecution  and 
tribulation,  i.e.  "under  the  Cross." 

Fellowship  in  spite  of  confessional  barriers  will  be  ex- 
perienced and  lived  in  practice,  where  Christians  together 
"take  their  cross"  upon  themselves.  In  a  common  re- 
sistance to  political  idolatry  and  social  inhumanity,  in 
a  common  suffering  at  the  sight  of  oppression  and  per- 
secution— such  was  and  is  today  the  living  experience  of 
basic  ecumenism.  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  moment 
of  truth,  is  the  "Church  beneath  the  Cross."  True  dis- 
cipleship  becomes  visible  in  such  situations:  "If  anyone 
will  be  a  disciple  of  mine,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me"  (Mt.  16:24).  Thus 
Christians  and  churches  are  faced  with  this  challenge: 
"Whoever  will  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but  whoever 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it"  (Mt.  16:25). 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  will  remember  how  we 
ourselves  or  our  friends  experienced  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  in  this  way,  in  the  prison  camps  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Behind  the  barbed-wire  fences,  the  tradi- 
tional doctrinal  divisions  of  the  divided  churches  no 
longer  had  any  special  relevance.  Christians  got  together, 
wherever  they  were,  read  the  Bible  together,  prayed  to- 
gether, and  were  strengthened  in  faith.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion of  need,  intercommunion  and  shared  celebration 
were  not  so  problematic  as  to  prevent  us  from  sharing 
in  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread.  We  only  sought  the  One 
who  is  truly  important,  and  experienced  the  presence  of 
Christ  amid  sufferings.  This  gave  us  inner  security  and 
firm  confidence.  Whether  one  was  a  priest  or  a  layman, 
a  student  of  theology  or  a  laborer,  here  there  was  no 
special  precedence  or  privilege.  Here,  the  only  things 
that  really  counted  were  the  genuineness  of  faith,  the 
commitment  of  the  person,  and  the  fellowship  of  profess- 
ing Christians.  Each  one  was  challenged  and  had  to 
stand,  without  the  supports  of  his  tradition  and  without 
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the  protection  of  the  particular  customs  of  his  Confession, 
and  was  tested  in  the  fire  of  opposition.  Others  have 
endured  harsher  sufferings  in  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  Those  who  survived  such  experiences  returned 
to  tell  of  the  extraordinary  fellowship  they  then  felt  with 
the  suffering  Christ  and  with  one  another.  Confessional 
divisions  had  become  alien  to  us ;  they  seemed  to  us  pure- 
ly external.  We  had  for  a  short  time  experienced  a  frag- 
ment of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of 
evangelical,  catholic  and  free-church  Christians. 

The  younger  among  us  will  realize  that  ecumenical 
fellowship  is  being  experienced  in  the  same  way  today, 
in  the  prisons  of  Chile,  Korea,  South  Africa  and  Uganda 
—and  not  least  in  "Socialist"  countries.  From  the  depth 
of  shared  sufferings  and  shared  prayer,  a  new  fellowship 
comes  into  existence.  "The  martyrs  are  the  seed  of  to- 
morrow's Church" — this  was  the  conviction  of  the  early 
Christians.  It  remains  true  today:  Johannes  Schneider 
and  Father  Delp,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  and  Maximillian 
Kolbe,  and  the  many  nameless  persons  who  gave  up  their 
lives  do  not  belong  simply  to  one  confessional  communi- 
ty, but  to  the  whole  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 
Through  their  death  they  speak  to  all  who  live  and  be- 
lieve— so  that  we  may  be  one,  and  we  may  be  free. 

Ecumenical  summit  conferences  between  bishops  and 
church  leaders  may  go  on.  Conferences  of  theologians 
may  solve  contested  theological  points.  But  true  and  last- 
ing ecumenical  unity  will  be  lived  on  the  basis  of  united 
endurance  and  shared  suffering.  Only  in  the  actual 
fellowship  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  experienced  (Phil.  3:10).  Only  by  sharing 
in  the  "suffering  of  this  age,"  which  comes  upon  all  men, 
is  the  coming  glory  of  the  new  creation  made  certain 
for  us.  "When  the  Lord  shall  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
Zion"  (Ps.  126) — i.e.  when  the  prisons  of  our  time  are 
opened — "then  we  shall  be  like  men  in  a  dream" — then 
will  we  perceive  the  one  Church,  and  we  will  forget 
our   divisions   and   our  hostilities.    The  World   Council 
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of  Churches  in  Geneva,  and  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumen- 
ism in  Rome,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  many 
ecumenical  groups  and  working  parties  in  the  churches 
who  are  allowed  to  operate  publicly,  should  always  re- 
main aware  of  the  fact  that,  hidden  beneath  the  suffer- 
ings of  prisoners,  and  dumb  beneath  the  silence  of  those 
not  allowed  to  speak,  the  one  Church  of  Christ  is  already 
experienced.  Hence,  explicit  prayer  of  intercession  for 
such  as  these  should  always  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  each  ecumenical  act  of  worship. 

What  do  we  gain  from  this,  for  our  understanding  of 
the  Church's  unity?  The  following,  I  think:  effective 
unity  begins  from  fellowship  in  poverty  and  fellowship 
in  suffering.  Naturally,  we  can  also  assemble  together 
the  positive  features  of  each  separated  church  and  tra- 
dition, and  build  a  many-sided,  colorful  ecumenical  tow- 
er, an  open  Temple  with  many  different  dwelling  apart- 
ments, where  each  one  would  serve  the  others  with  the 
best  he  could  provide.  But  leading  to  such  a  "Heavenly 
Jerusalem"  is  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  Fellowship  in  noth- 
ingness always  precedes  fellowship  in  positive  good,  and 
without  this  ecumenism  of  negative  aspect,  there  will  be 
no  positive  ecumenism  either.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
bread,  said  the  persecuted  Cardinal  Kim  from  South 
Korea.  There  is  the  good  white  bread  of  friendship; 
but  there  is  also  the  black  bread  of  suffering,  of  loneli- 
ness and  of  poverty — the  bread  Jeremiah  speaks  of,  in 
which  splinters  of  wood  have  been  mixed  (Jer.  2:19). 
This  black  bread  of  suffering  should  be  fraternally  di- 
vided— this  must  come  first.  True  ecumenical  unity  be- 
gins precisely  where  we  share  our  poverty,  our  sicknesses, 
our  inhibiting  obstacles  and  our  stagnations,  and  mutu- 
ally accept  our  share  of  these.  The  hunger  in  India  is 
our  hunger.  The  despair  in  Chile  is  our  despair.  The 
prayers  in  Korea  are  our  prayers.  Ecumenism  always  be- 
gins with  a  fraternal  sharing  of  suffering  beneath  the 
Cross.  "A  sorrow  shared  is  a  sorrow  halved,"  as  the 
proverb  has  it — this  applies  also  to  the  Church,  and  her 
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unity.  Persecution  endured  together  gives  courage. 
Shared  poverty  brings  enrichment — in  fellowship.  (In 
this  perspective,  the  mere  division  of  wealth  does  not  en- 
rich. Strength  that  is  just  loaned  is  of  little  help  to  the 
weak.  Alms  are  quite  often  insulting.)  Negative  Oiku- 
mene  comes  into  being  beneath  the  Cross;  and  then  ecu- 
menical fellowship  in  the  positive  sense  follows  by  itself, 
since  whatever  positive  we  possess  then  belongs  to  no  one 
for  himself  alone,  but  is  that  which  we  have  received 
together,  not  only  for  one  another,  but  actually  with  each 
other. 

Not  every  suffering  of  the  Church  is  a  partaking  in  the 
"Suffering  of  Christ."  There  is  also  a  suffering  caused  by 
ones  own  inhibition.  There  is  self-pity,  and  grief  for 
the  wrong  reasons,  even  within  the  Church.  When  her 
influence  is  on  the  wane,  when  the  people  are  with- 
drawing from  her,  when  external  power  is  reduced — 
this  cannot  yet  be  equated  with  the  suffering  of  Christ. 
The  Church  shares  in  Christ's  sufferings  only  when  she 
takes  part  in  Christ's  mission.  Her  christian  suffering 
is  apostolic  suffering.  It  is,  as  Paul  illustrates  in  his  own 
body,  blows,  imprisonments,  dangers  and  contempt  which 
the  apostle  encounters  in  this  world  (2  Cor.  11: 23  ff : 
4:8  ff).  Insofar  as  Christians  have  a  share  in  the  mes- 
sianic mission  of  Christ,  they  also  must  partake  in  mes- 
sianic suffering.  Inofar  as  Christians  live  from  the  self- 
oblation  of  Christ  for  the  many,  and  offer  their  own  lives 
for  this  reason,  they  partake  in  the  priestly  sufferings  of 
Christ.  Insofar  as  Christians  struggle  and  endure  under 
the  Lordship  of  Christ,  they  partake  in  Christ's  condi- 
tion of  Servant.  The  sym-pathy  (com-passion)  of  the 
Church  derives  from  the  messianic  passion  of  Christ, 
which  fills  Christianity  with  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Crea- 
tion. 

There  are  some  sufferings  which  cause  Christians 
(and  the  churches)  to  feel  insecure.  But  there  is  also 
that  suffering  which  produces  security,  which  renews 
Christians  and   the  churches.    Apostolic   suffering,   the 
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suffering  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Gospel,  messianic  suffer- 
ing, the  suffering  of  love,  and  selfless  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  God's  justice  in  the  world,  strengthen  and  renew 
the  Church.  Sharing  in  the  suffering  of  God  in  the 
world  leads  to  the  resurrection.  For  beneath  this  Cross 
it  is  not  our  life,  nor  the  life  of  the  existing  churches,  but 
the  life  of  Jesus,  "revealed  to  all  mortal  flesh"  (2  Cor. 
4:10),  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  concerned  with  this 
alone. 

IV.  In  the  poor,  the  hungry  and  the  imprisoned 
of  this  world,  the  crucified  Son 
of  Man  looks  out  upon  us. 

It  is  one  question  to  ask  what  the  true  Church  is.  It 
is  another  to  ask  where  the  Church  is,  in  her  true  self. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  there,  in  her  true  self,  wherever 
Christ  is.  "Ubi  Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia,"  as  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  said  to  the  Smyrnaens  (8,2).  But  where  is 
Christ  at  the  present  time?  The  simple  answer  is:  he  is 
present  where  he  has  promised  he  would  be  present. 
And  according  to  his  promise,  he  is  present: 

A.  In  the  Apostolate,  in  Word  and  Sacrament,  and  in 
the  brotherly  fellowship  of  his  own. 

B.  In  the  "least  of  his  brethren"  (Mt.  25). 

For  the  apostolate  his  promise  is:  "Whoever  hears 
you,  hears  me.  As  the  Father  sends  me,  so  do  I  send 
you.  Whose  sins  you  forgive,  they  are  forgiven.  Whose 
sins  you  retain,  they  are  retained.  Receive  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (Jn.  20:23).  Matthew  (28:18)  joins  the  mission- 
ary command  to  the  disciples  ("Go,  teach  all  nations") 
with  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence  ("I  am  with  you 
all  days,  until  the  end  of  the  world").  Paul  presents 
himself  as  a  messenger  in  Christ's  place,  and  in  Christ's 
name  invites  men  to  reconciliation  with  God  (2  Cor. 
5:20).    Here  the  exalted  Lord  promises  his  presence  in 
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the  apostolate  of  his  community — which  partakes  in  his 
messianic  mission,  and  stands  as  his  representative.  In 
the  witness  of  the  community,  the  exalted  Lord  is  him- 
self present,  through  the  Spirit.  He  identifies  his  es- 
chatological  Word  with  the  apostolic  word,  and  strength- 
ens the  weakness  of  his  witnesses  with  the  certainty  of 
his  Spirit.  This  applies  to  the  apostolic  proclamation, 
as  well  as  to  the  apostolic  existence  of  the  community. 
It  applies  to  the  preaching,  as  well  as  to  the  sacramental 
proclamatory  signs  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Finally,  it  applies  also  to  the  fellowship  or  communion 
of  Christians:  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"   (Mt.  18:20). 

A  quite  similar-sounding  promise  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  is  found  in  that  tremendous  picture  which  Mat- 
thew (25:31-46)  paints  of  the  last  judgment:  "I  was 
hungry,  and  you  gave  me  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  you 
gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  you  gave  me 
shelter;  I  was  naked,  and  you  clothed  me;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  you  came  to  visit  me."  And  when  the  amazed 
listeners  ask  the  question:  "Lord,  when  did  we  see  you 
hungry,  etc.?"  he  will  reply,  "What  you  did  to  one  of 
these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  to  me."  According  to 
this  account,  the  coming  Judge  of  the  world  is  already 
hidden  within  the  least  of  his  brethren,  in  the  hungry, 
the  thirsty  strangers,  the  naked,  the  sick  and  imprisoned. 
Whatever  one  does  or  neglects  to  do  for  these,  is  done  or 
refused  to  Christ.  Since,  according  to  this  account,  the 
Son  of  Man  who  comes  as  Judge  of  the  world,  judges  all 
mankind,  these  "least  brethren"  cannot  be  limited  to  fel- 
low Christians.  If  the  world's  Judge  reveals  his  fellow- 
ship with  the  least  of  mankind  wherever  they  are,  then 
the  fellowship  of  poor  people  is  with  the  hungry,  thirsty, 
weary  and  imprisoned  Son  of  Man  from  Nazareth. 

The  promises  of  his  presence  in  the  apostolate  and  in 
the  poor  sound  amazingly  similar:  in  one  text  we  read, 
"He  who  hears  you,  hears  me,"  and  in  the  other,  "He 
who  visits  you,  visits  me."   In  the  apostolate  we  find  the 
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identification  of  active  sending;  in  the  "least  brethren" 
is  the  identification  of  passive  awaiting.  The  exalted 
Lord  speaks  in  the  apostolate;  is  it  not  the  crucified  Son 
of  Man  who  speaks  through  these  least  brethren?  And 
if  this  is  so,  does  it  not  mean  that  the  Church  bridges  the 
tremendous  gap  between  the  two  aspects  of  Christ — be- 
tween his  active  commission:  "He  who  hears  you,  hears 
me,"  and  his  passive  awaiting:  "He  who  visits  you,  vis- 
its me"? 

If  the  sentence  is  valid,  Ubi  Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia,  then 
Matthew  25  does  not  belong  primarily  to  christian  eth- 
ics, but  to  the  very  idea  of  the  Church,  to  ecclesiology. 
The  poor  who  are  there  portrayed  are  not  there  simply 
as  objects  of  christian  charity  but  as  the  hidden  presence 
of  the  coming  Judge  and  Savior,  according  to  which  sal- 
vation or  damnation  is  already  being  determined.  If  a 
man  takes  seriously  the  two  promises  of  Christ's  presence 
he  must  speak  of  a  two-sided  brotherhood  of  Christ:  the 
obvious  brotherhood  of  believers  and  apostles,  and  the 
hidden  brotherhood  of  the  least  significant.  In  the  course 
of  her  history,  the  Church  has  seldom  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing these  two  brotherhoods  of  Christ.  The  obvious 
Church  has  often  made  one-sided  appeal  to  the  promise 
of  authority  given  her  by  the  exalted  Christ,  and  then 
proceeded  to  do  business  in  the  world  in  Christ's  name. 
At  such  times,  the  poor,  hungry  and  abandoned  Judge 
of  the  world  had  to  remain  outside  the  gate  of  the 
Church,  which  triumphed  with  the  Risen  Christ.  The 
hungry,  thirsty,  alienated  and  imprisoned  of  this  world 
could  not  recognize  Christ  in  such  a  Church,  nor  did 
they  find  their  place  within  her.  The  aspect  of  the  ex- 
alted Lord,  who  sends  his  own  into  the  world,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  hungry  Son  of  Man  who  waits  expectantly 
in  the  world,  were  alienated  from  each  other.  Ubi 
Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia:  this  means  the  whole  Christ,  the 
risen  and  the  humiliated,  the  one  who  sends  and  the  one 
who  awaits,  the  liberating  and  the  suffering  Christ.  The 
Church  is  not  simply  a  "divine-human  mystery,"  but  is 
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precisely  the  mystery  of  the  presence  of  the  exalted  and 
abased  Son  of  Man.  She  comes  in  the  truth  of  Christ, 
where  she  lives  in  the  brotherliness  of  Christ,  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  believers  with  the  very  least,  of  those 
who  love  with  those  who  were  abandoned,  of  those  who 
hope  with  those  who  are  imprisoned.  That  is  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Crucified  to  a  one-sided  Church.  And  this 
message  comes  to  the  Church  from  outside,  from  the 
hungry,  abandoned,  and  imprisoned  world.  That  is 
where  Christ  is  waiting  for  his  own. 

V.  The  redemptive  suffering  of  God,  the 
messianic  suffering  of  the  Church,  and  the 
apocalyptic  suffering  of  this  age  will  only  end 
when  the  joy  of  God  in  his  redeemed,  glorified 
and  united  creation  comes  to  fulfilment. 
The  Church  is  the  "People  of  the 
Beatitudes"  which  hopes  for  this,  and 
suffers  for  its  realization. 

The  theology  of  the  Cross  is  not  a  one-sided  theology 
of  suffering.  Likewise,  the  acceptance  of  suffering  in  ones 
personal  life  has  nothing  to  do  with  masochistic  self-de- 
struction. For  the  Cross  of  Christ  stands  as  a  sign  of  his 
resurrection,  and  his  passion  as  a  sign  of  the  joy  which 
love  brings.  Hence,  the  com-passion  of  Christians  also 
takes  place  in  the  strength  of  sharing  Christ's  joy,  and 
serves  to  glorify  God  in  his  coming  Kingdom.  Just  as 
one  cannot  speak  of  Good  Friday  without  Easter  Sunday, 
so  one  must  not  speak  of  the  suffering  of  God  without 
also  proclaiming  the  joy  of  God.  The  mystery  of  God  is 
not  a  sad  or  tragic  mystery,  but  one  which  is  blessed  and 
which  gives  happiness. 

We  said  in  section  II  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
reveals  itself  to  us  in  the  mystery  of  the  Cross.  Now  we 
return  to  this  point.  Inasmuch  as  God  opens  himself 
in  questing  love  in  our  human  history  and  enters  into 
it  through  the  self-offering  of  his  Son,  he  actually  experi- 
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ences  this  history.  God  is  not  a  cold,  silent  heavenly 
power.  He  is  not  immutable  in  the  sense  of  being  unable 
to  enter  through  love  into  the  mutable  history  of  man- 
kind. He  is  not  impassible,  in  the  sense  of  being  incap- 
able of  being  hurt  by  human  refusal  of  his  love.  Neither 
is  He  perfect  in  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  contented 
without  his  questing  love  finding  those  whom  He  seeks 
and  loves.  The  story  of  the  questing  love  of  God  is  also 
the  story  of  his  "thirst  and  desire"  (Lady  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich), and  hence  the  story  of  his  suffering.  In  his  love 
for  the  Son,  whom  he  hands  over  to  sin  and  death  to  re- 
deem those  who  were  subject  to  sin  and  death,  God 
makes  a  discovery  which  has  a  profound  bearing  upon 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  He  experiences  within 
himself  the  weight  of  sin,  the  death  of  abandonment,  the 
hell  of  rejection.  Hence  God  is  glorified  by  men  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  glorification  of  the  slaughtered 
Lamb.  The  Gross  of  the  Son  is  the  eternal  signature  of 
the  Lordship  and  the  Reign  of  the  Father.  With  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  the  Church  is  blessed,  and  with  it  she 
blesses  the  world. 

Just  as  many  Christians  cross  themselves  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  so  also  must  we  understand  God  the- 
ologically in  the  light  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  in  the 
Light  of  God.  We  can  therefore,  in  view  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, his  accursed  death  and  descent  into  hell,  speak  of 
the  pain  of  God,  which  is,  from  the  very  outset,  questing 
love.  In  the  dark  night  of  Golgotha,  God  had  experience 
of  suffering,  of  death,  and  of  hell.  In  this  way,  God 
experiences  history.  But  that  is  not  the  end,  but  rather 
the  journey.  God  experiences  the  history  of  sin  and  of 
death  in  this  way,  in  order  to  give  sharper  definition  to 
the  future  of  salvation  and  of  life.  He  goes  out  from 
himself,  in  order  to  gather  his  creation  to  himself.  He 
becomes  vulnerable,  in  order  to  cure,  and  endures  the 
death  of  the  Son  in  order  to  liberate.  And  where  his 
suffering  brings  fruit,  and  his  passion  comes  to  its  con- 
clusion, there  we  can  speak  of  the  joy  of  God.    "There 
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is  more  joy  in  heaven  about  one  sinner  who  repents,  than 
over  99  just"  (Lk.  15:7) ;  and  those  who  come  to  the 
great  banquet  in  God's  Kingdom  are  called  to  "enter 
into  the  joy  of  your  Lord"  (Mt.  25 :  21 ) .  The  history  of 
the  conversion  of  men,  the  history  of  their  gathering  to 
the  banquet  of  the  Lord,  and  the  history  of  their  unifica- 
tion in  the  Spirit,  is  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  God's 
joy.  His  joy  in  history  will  be  perfected  in  the  eternal  di- 
vine joy  in  the  Kingdom  of  glory.  Hence  also  the 
Church's  temporal  sharing  in  God's  joy  will  be  perfected 
in  the  beatific  vision,  the  endlessly-shared  blessedness  in 
the  limitless  fulness  of  the  divine  life. 

The  suffering  of  God  leads  to  the  joy  of  God,  and 
God's  pain  in  the  world  is  the  way  to  God's  happiness 
with  the  world.  In  this  perspective,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  not  simply  the  confirmation  of  the  Crucified 
Savior,  but  beyond  that  it  is  his  transfiguration;  and 
just  as  grace  now  dominates  where  sin  used  to  reign 
(Rom.  5,10  ff),  so  God's  joy  gains  the  balance  over  his 
suffering,  and  his  blessedness  has  finally  predominance 
over  his  pain.  The  history  of  God's  suffering  in  Christ 
leads  to  the  story  of  God's  joy  in  the  Spirit.  In  the  com- 
pletion of  God's  joy,  his  suffering  is  certainly  not  can- 
celled, set  aside  and  forgotten;  rather  it  remains  as  fruit- 
ful, saving,  renewing  suffering  and  the  basis  of  eternal 
joy  in  his  Kingdom. 

The  redeeming  suffering  of  God,  the  messianic  suffer- 
ing of  his  people,  and  the  sufferings  of  this  age  which 
go  across  the  whole  world,  all  belong  together.  God's 
suffering  leads  on  to  blessedness,  when  the  whole  crea- 
tion will  be  redeemed.  The  suffering  of  the  Church  with 
Christ  and  for  the  world  will  continue  until  the  dawn 
of  glory.  Only  when  the  longing  of  the  whole  of  enslaved 
creation  for  freedom  is  fulfilled,  will  the  suffering  of 
the  Church  be  transformed  into  unselfish  joy.  No  matter 
how  heavily  suffering  and  sacrifice  may  weigh  upon  us, 
or  how  severe  the  predominant  forces  of  injustice  and 
death  may  be,  within  and  beneath  the  passion  of  God 
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and  the  world  there  are  encouraging  notes  of  joy  and 
the  still  gladder  song  of  redemption  to  be  heard.  In  the 
light  of  the  dying  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  the  sufferings 
and  griefs  of  death  are  not  without  hope.  The  transfor- 
mation of  inevitable  suffering  has  begun. 

From  the  Cross,  and  beneath  the  Cross,  then,  the 
Church  will  understand  herself  as  "the  People  of  the 
Beatitudes."  In  poverty  with  Jesus,  this  people  is  happy; 
and  in  happiness  with  Jesus,  it  become  poor.  In  endur- 
ance with  him  the  people  is  comforted,  and  in  this  com- 
forting it  can  go  on  enduring.  In  the  gentleness  of  his 
self-offering  it  possesses  the  earth,  and  in  this  certainty 
it  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  friendly  world.  In  his 
Spirit,  it  will  hunger  for  righteousness,  and  will  therefore 
be  persecuted,  and  amid  its  hunger  and  its  persecutions 
it  will  have  its  fill.  Ecumenical  unity  beneath  the  Cross 
derives  from  this  joy-at-God's-Kingdom  which  comes 
from  the  passion,  and  is  therefore  also  willing  to  endure 
the  passion. 
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The  Death  of  Jesus 
and  the  Finality 
of  Revelation 


It  is  an  ancient  and  well-known  axiom  in  Catholic 
theology  that  Christian  revelation,  insofar  as  it  is  "pub- 
licly" and  "officially"  directed  to  all  men  in  a  binding 
way,  was  completed  with  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle; 
thus  the  history  of  revelation  came  to  an  end,  even 
though  the  history  of  the  understanding  of  revelation, 
the  history  of  faith,  and  the  history  of  theology  continue. 
Accordingly,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  "Dei  Verb- 
um"  No.  4,  says:  "The  Christian  dispensation,  therefore, 
as  the  new  and  definitive  covenant,  is  insurpassable  (un- 
uberholbar) ,  and  we  now  await  no  further  public  revela- 
tion before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
glory."  The  Council  based  this  axiom  concerning  the 
conclusion  of  public  divine  revelation  by  referring  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God  made  flesh,  who  has  fully 
accomplished  the  work  of  salvation  and  in  whose  entire 
life,  death,  resurrection,  and  sending  of  the  Spirit  the 
Father  is  revealed.  There  was  no  express  reference  to 
the  Apostles,  or  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age  with  the 
death  of  the  last  Apostle  in  this  declaration  of  the  defi- 
nitive character  of  Christian  revelation  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  However,  since  the  Council  in  its 
text  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  fixing  the  exact 
time  of  the  end,  as  with  providing  the  foundation  for 
this  end,  the  traditional  formulation  that  revelation 
closed  with  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle  was  not  dis- 
claimed by  the  Council. 
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However,  that  is  not  to  say  that  this  formulation  is 
clear  and  that  it  easily  withstands  every  critical  question 
that  can  be  asked  of  it.  No  less  a  person  than  Cardinal 
Bea  has  concluded  from  this  axiom,  in  its  traditional 
formulation,  that  all  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  last  Apostle  because  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  one  who  could  have  been  the  original  revelation- 
bearer  of  the  inspiration  of  the  latest  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  places  the 
formation  of  the  last  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment after  the  presumed  death  of  the  last  Apostle  and 
at  the  same  time  understands  inspiration  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  inspired  character  of  these  writings  in  the 
traditional  sense  (which  is  not  altogether  compelling), 
then  there  is  nothing  else  to  say  but  that  Christian  revela- 
tion closed  with  the  apostolic  age  which,  however,  can 
be  extended  without  scruple  to  the  time  when  the  last 
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writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  But  how- 
ever we  may  temporally  define  more  exactly  the  epoch 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  the  period  of  the  Church-in- 
formation in  contrast  to  the  fully  constituted  Church,  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  axiom  remains  clear  in  any 
case:  The  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  took  place 
once-for-all  in  history.  It  has  a  definite  and  circumscribed 
period  of  time  in  history,  and  yet  it  is  insurpassable,  and 
insurpassably  valid  for  all  succeeding  ages,  so  that  noth- 
ing else  that  is  properly  "new"  can  occur  in  the  history 
of  revelation. 

Difficult  to  understand 

Prescinding  from  further  refinements  that  are  de- 
sirable but  cannot  be  given  here,  this  axiom  must  be  re- 
garded as  Christian/Catholic  dogma  in  view  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  new  and  eternal  covenant  in  Jesus  Christ. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  easy  for  the  mentality  of  modern  man 
to  assimilate.  In  his  commentary  on  "Dei  Verbum" 
Ratzinger  calls  attention  to  modern  man's  difficulty  in 
understanding  this  axiom.  We  cannot  here  elaborate 
more  exactly  on  either  this  difficulty  or  its  solution.  How- 
ever, because  this  difficulty  is  important  for  our  question 
here,  which  concerns  the  connection  between  Jesus' 
death  and  the  completion  of  revelation,  a  few  brief  re- 
marks at  least  should  be  made. 

Contemporary  man  understands  himself  as  existence 
in  history,  which  is  open  to  an  unlimited  future.  He 
does  not  see  his  essence  as  simply  a  "given"  to  which 
history  would  add  only  accidental  modifications  which 
would  not  allow  this  statically  conceived  essence  to  be 
historical  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  becoming  himself  in  freedom 
as  a  stigma  of  his  finitude,  but  as  the  mark  of  his  freedom, 
which  in  his  self-transcendence  into  the  future  is  to  be 
realized  in  ever  new  and  astonishing  ways.  For  that  rea- 
son the  man  of  today  will  also  perceive  the  history  of 
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religion  as  always  open  to  an  unknown  future  precisely 
insofar  as  he  understands  this  history  not  as  an  already 
surpassed  and  obsolete  period  in  the  history  of  his  eman- 
cipation. And  if  as  a  Christian  he  sees  the  history  of 
revelation  always  and  everywhere  at  work  in  the  history 
of  religion  at  least  in  the  past,  since  history  is  always 
salvation  history  and  salvation  history  without  faith 
and  therefore  without  revelation  is  impossible,  then 
the  thesis  about  the  end  of  the  history  of  revelation  in 
the  midst  of  an  ongoing  history  seems  at  least  difficult 
to  understand.  This  conception  seems  to  modern  man 
to  deprive  history  of  its  ultimate  depth  and  dignity,  if 
the  history  of  revelation  is  at  an  end. 

Historical  insurpassability 

If  one  counters  this  difficulty  with  the  notion  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  always  guiding  the  Church  into  all  truth 
and  that  the  history  of  the  acceptance  of  the  revelation, 
the  history  of  its  adaptation  to  ever  new  generations,  the 
history  of  faith  continues,  then  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  theology  to  work  out  at  least  more  clearly  than  is 
usual  the  unity  and  the  continuity  of  the  history  of  rev- 
elation (which  is  closed)  with  the  history  of  faith  (which 
is  ongoing),  and  thus  in  some  way  to  relativize  more 
clearly  and  legitimately  the  caesura  which  the  axiom 
establishes. 

If  one  says  that  the  axiom  teaches  an  insurpassability 
of  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  rather  than  an  "ending" 
(the  official  German  translation  of  "Dei  Verbum"  trans- 
lates the  "oeconomia  Christiana  .  .  .  numquam  praeteri- 
bit"  with:  "the  Christian  dispensation  is  insurpassable 
[uniiberholbarY),  then  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
terms  of  the  axiom  is  offered  to  contemporary  man:  for 
it  is  easier  for  him  to  see  that  there  can  be  an  historical 
occurrence  fixed  in  time  that  can  be  decisive  for  all  suc- 
ceeding time,  but  oriented  toward  a  genuine  future,  than 
that  an  historical  occurrence  itself  could  simply  be  fin- 
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ished  and  not  be  ongoing,  and  still  claim  a  meaning  for 
subsequent  ages.  If  one  understands  the  axiom  in  the 
sense  of  an  historical  insurpassability,  then  this  concept 
should  be  clarified  more  exactly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  theology  of  history. 
But  certainly  theology  has  not  yet  been  done  this  suffi- 
ciently. 

God's  own  self-promise 

It  would  have  to  be  shown  precisely  what  is  the  content 
of  the  insurpassability  of  revelation  in  the  Christ  event. 
With  regard  to  this  last  task  much  has  already  been 
done  of  course  in  theology  and  also  in  Vatican  II. 

In  Vatican  II,  revelation  is  no  longer  conceived  of 
as  simply  the  pronouncement  of  propositions,  as  was 
common  previously,  but  as  history  (to  which,  of  course, 
propositions  also  belong) .  Thus  the  question  concern- 
ing the  insurpassability  of  Christian  revelation  has  become 
the  question  concerning  the  insurpassability  of  the  Christ 
event.  Then,  of  course,  one  can  state  that  after  Jesus 
Christ  nothing  new  is  said,  not  as  though  there  would 
still  be  much  to  say,  but  because  everything  has  been 
said.  Indeed,  everything  has  been  given  in  the  Son  of 
Love,  in  whom  God  and  the  world  have  become  one. 
Then  one  can  say  that  God  irreversibly  promised  him- 
self to  the  world  in  a  historically  tangible  way  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  its  victorious  salvation,  in  a  self-communica- 
tion of  the  absolute  God  himself,  as  the  absolute  future 
of  the  world  which  is  being  realized  victoriously  and  ir- 
reversibly because  of  God.  Then  one  can  say  that  this 
promise  is  insurpassable,  because  it  is  the  promise  of 
himself  of  the  absolute  God  in  himself  to  the  world. 
Then  this  promise  does  not  really  close  anything,  but 
opens  out  to  an  unending  future  and,  in  this  sense,  is  un- 
surpassable. History  remains  open  in  all  its  dimensions, 
including  those  of  grace  and  revelation,  and  now  it  moves 
in  its  openness  within  the  historically  fulfilled  promise 
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of  an  absolute  salvation,  a  promise  which  on  God's  part 
victoriously  transcends  the  ambivalence  of  the  freedom 
of  the  world  for  salvation  or  damnation. 

Death  of  Jesus  essential 

It  is  not,  as  was  previously  stated,  the  intention  of 
these  reflections  to  reconcile  our  axiom  in  detail  and 
from  every  point  of  view  with  the  modern  self-under- 
standing of  man;  to  do  this  would  require  more  than 
the  few  and  fragmentary  suggestions  which  we  have 
made.  We  are  to  concern  ourselves  here  only  with  the 
specific  question  of  whether  and  how  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  such  has  a  meaning  for  the  insurpassability  of  the 
revelation  event  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  from  this  we 
can  try  to  make  a  contribution  toward  reconciling  the 
modern  spirit  affirming  an  open  future  with  the  dogma 
of  insurpassability  and  the  "closing"  of  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  most  recent  ecclesiastical  formulation  of  our 
axiom  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  mentioned  above, 
does  indeed  refer  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
in  the  sentences  preceding  the  conciliar  axiom.  But  it 
is  not  clear  whether  this  reference  to  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  occurs  only  because  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  naturally  could  not  be  left  out  of 
the  narration  of  the  last  original  bearer  of  revelation,  or 
whether  the  death  as  such  (completed,  of  course,  in  the 
resurrection)  has  an  essential  and  irreplaceable  meaning 
for  the  constitution  of  the  insurpassability  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation. 

The  eschatological  word 

It  is  the  latter  which  is  meant  by  the  thesis  which  we 
are  attempting  to  present  and  provide  a  basis  for  here. 
One  could  formulate  the  thesis  in  the  following  way: 
Only  through  the  cross  of  Christ  as  such  is  the  insurpas- 
sability of  the  Christian  revelation  able  to  be  constituted 
and  actually  constituted;    the  theology  of  the  cross  is  an 
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intrinsic  constitutive  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
surpassability  of  Christian  revelation  as  one  and  total. 
We  are  by  no  means  saying  that  the  theology  of  the 
cross  is  exhausted  in  this  function.  But  we  are  saying 
that  in  the  reality  of  man  given  prior  to  this  revelation 
and  in  a  still  ongoing  history,  the  "end"  of  a  history 
of  revelation  can  be  given  only  in  the  death  of  the  man 
who  is  revelation  bearer  and  revelation  event  in  one. 
The  theology  of  the  cross  also  has  this  aspect  and  serves 
this  function,  even  if  it  does  not  exhaust  itself  therein. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  this  matter  by  reflecting  on 
what  we  have  already  said.  If  history  as  the  history  of 
man's  freedom  is  to  be  ongoing,  and  is  still  to  remain  sal- 
vation history  and  hence  revelation  history  in  a  broad 
sense  (i.e.,  implying  also  the  history  of  faith),  since  oth- 
erwise the  history  of  man  as  a  whole  and  in  all  his  di- 
mensions would  no  longer  be  ongoing,  then  the  "closing" 
and  the  "insurpassable"  nature  of  a  revelation  event  in 
a  history  that  is  still  going  on  can  only  be  the  historical 
appearance  of  God's  absolute  promise  of  himself  as 
such,  and  indeed  as  the  goal  of  this  history  itself. 

Every  other  "word"  of  God,  which  is  not  he  himself, 
can,  as  finite,  always  and  essentially  only  be  provisional, 
as  still  open  to  further  possible  new  words  of  God  which 
replace  the  former  word  (although  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  a  "sublating"  way  in  the  Hegelian  sense) . 
Otherwise  such  a  word  with  its  finite  content  would  have 
to  be  thought  of  as  bound  up  with  a  merely  declaratory 
explanation.  It  would  be  the  last  word  only  through 
an  arbitrary  decision  of  God,  although,  absolutely  speak- 
ing, completely  new  words  of  revelation  could  follow. 
Such  a  position,  however,  would  not  only  negate  the 
open  history  of  mankind,  as  it  is  currently  understood; 
it  would  also  ultimately  reduce  revelation  to  a  myth  that 
would  be  unbelievable  today;  it  would  postulate  an  arbi- 
trary divinity  who  suddenly  ceases  being  a  partner  of 
history,  into  which  history  he  had  previously  allowed 
himself  to  enter. 
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Not  mere  possibility 

One  could  also  say,  if  one  approves  of  this  terminology: 
A  prophetic  word  of  revelation  is  essentially  always  pro- 
visional; the  eschatological  word  of  revelation  can  con- 
sist only  in  God's  promise  of  himself  as  the  absolute  future 
of  the  world.  Hence  the  question  can  remain  open  here 
whether  or  not  even  every  prophetic  word,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  personal  revelation  word  of  a  "supernatural"  type, 
must  bear  in  itself  reference  to  the  future  and  openness 
to  the  eschatological  Word  of  God,  in  order  to  be  at  all 
a  truly  genuine  Word  of  God  in  the  Christian  sense. 

The  (only)  eschatological  Word  of  the  self-promise 
of  God  as  such,  as  the  absolute  goal  of  history,  as  the 
absolute  future,  implies  yet  another  characteristic  to 
which  we  must  call  attention.  This  eschatological  Word 
of  God  offers  God  not  merely  as  the  highest  and  insur- 
passable  possibility  of  freedom  and  of  the  history  of 
man's  freedom,  so  that  it  would  always  be  open  as  to 
how  the  history  of  man's  freedom  in  its  entirety  will  react 
to  the  possibility  offered.  The  offer  of  God  only  as  such 
a  possibility  constitutes  the  history  of  man's  freedom  as 
it  actually  is,  as  a  whole  and  always  and  everywhere.  It 
would  not  be  an  individual  event  in  revelation  history, 
through  which  event  this  history  enters  an  insurpassable, 
even  eschatological,  phase. 

Victorious  presence  given 

The  eschatological  Word  of  God's  promise  of  himself 
to  the  world  must  be  the  irreversible  victory  of  this  offer- 
ing of  God  to  the  world  coming  from  God  himself.  It 
must,  so  to  speak,  be  the  proclamation  not  merely  of 
gratia  sufficiens,  but  also  of  gratia  efficax  for  the  world 
and  its  history  in  its  entirety  although,  of  course,  (as 
the  doctrine  of  the  co-existence  of  grace  that  is  efficient 
on  God's  part  and  the  freedom  of  man  affirms)  the  free- 
dom of  human  history  is  not  eliminated,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  victory  on  God's  part  of  his  self-commu- 
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nication  does  not  make  any  theoretical  statement  about 
the  positive  outcome  of  the  fate  of  the  individual  in  this 
history.  God  promises  himself  to  the  world  in  the  eschato- 
logical  Word  not  merely  as  its  final  and  insurpassable 
possibility,  but  also  as  the  actual  realization  by  him  of 
this  possibility.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  also  the  sense  of 
the  message  of  Jesus :  that  now  in  him  a  victorious  pres- 
ence of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  given,  which  was  not 
given  before,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  consist  merely 
in  the  possibility  of  freedom  to  decide  for  God,  in  the 
freedom  always  already  at  hand,  even  if  it  is  a  graced 
possibility. 


In  ongoing  history 

How  are  we  now  concretely  to  think  of  this  one  es- 
chatological,  insurpassable  word  of  revelation?  We  pre- 
suppose for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  statement  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  "Dei  Verbum"  No.  2:  that  "this  plan 
of  revelation  is  realized  by  deeds  and  words  having  an 
inner  unity."  We  also  presuppose  that  the  history  of 
mankind  on  God's  part  and  in  itself  possesses  such  a 
unity  and  solidarity  in  its  individual  events  that  a  single 
event  in  that  history  has  meaning  and  "speaks"  for  all 
others.  Our  question,  then,  is:  How  in  view  of  these 
presuppositions  must  the  eschatological  Word  of  God, 
the  irreversible  victory  of  God's  promise  of  himself  be 
conceived,  if  this  victorious  self-promise  of  God  is  to  ap- 
pear historically  and  indeed  in  an  ongoing  history? 
Under  the  stated  presuppositions  and  somewhat  abbrevi- 
ated we  can  say  this:  The  self-promise  of  God,  if  it  is 
to  be  not  merely  verba,  but  also  gesta,  can  only  be  given 
in  a  man  who  has  accepted  this  self-promise  freely  and 
definitively.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  victory  of  God's 
promise  of  himself  appear  historically  and  be  gesta  and 
not  only  verba.  Naturally,  it  is  furthermore  demanded 
that  the  free  and  definitive  acceptance  of  this  self-offering 
of  God  by  a  man  become  tangible  for  us  historically. 
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Offer  must  be  accepted 

Before  we  continue  with  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  intervening  remark  in  order  to  protect  this  train 
of  thought  from  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  of  heter- 
odoxy. It  cannot  be  our  task  here  to  develop  a  Christol- 
ogy  fully  in  all  its  dimensions  and  thus  show  that  the  ab- 
solute bringer  of  salvation,  i.e.  the  reality  and  the  bearer 
of  the  absolute,  irreversible,  and  victorious  self-promise 
of  God  to  the  world  in  historical  tangibility,  is  necessarily 
the  one  whom  the  classical  Christology  of  the  hypostatic 
union  presents.  That  may  be  presupposed  here.  In  our 
question  only  one  thing  is  important,  namely,  that  this 
historically  tangible  self-promise  of  God  to  the  world, 
(if  it  is  to  be  eschatological,  therefore  not  merely  an  offer, 
but  the  offer  of  God  victoriously  carried  through  by  God 
himself)  must  necessarily  take  place  in  a  man  who  ac- 
cepts this  self-promise  freely  and  definitely.  And  indeed 
in  such  a  way  that  this  acceptance  as  definitive  becomes 
tangible  for  us  historically. 

This  seems  to  me  really  self-evident.  A  mere  word,  in 
which  the  self-promise  of  God  would  be  thought  of  as 
having  occurred,  would  be  a  mere  offer  to  those  addressed 
by  this  Word,  to  the  freedom  of  man;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  an  offer  whose  definitive  acceptance  would  still 
be  in  question.  Were  we  to  say  that  this  Word  of  God 
also  assures  us  that  it  will  actually  be  accepted  and  tri- 
umph, then  we  could  always  still  ask  where  this  actually 
happens,  whether  this  acceptance  has  already  occurred 
or  is  still  outstanding  in  history?  Or  whether  this  accept- 
ance, whether  past  or  still  future,  (if  it  is  not  already  the 
deliverance  of  the  world  in  its  entirety,  therefore  the  end 
of  history)  has  already  taken  place  in  such  a  way  that 
through  a  single  event  in  history  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  whole  of  history  is  irreversibly  established? 

God's  victory 

The  Word  of  God   as  such,   which  guarantees  God 
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eschatologically  as  the  actual,  triumphant  goal  of  history, 
must  therefore  necessarily  take  place  through  an  histori- 
cal event  and  this  can  happen  only  in  the  actual  and 
definitive  acceptance  of  the  self-offering  of  God  to  the 
world,  by  a  man  who,  of  course,  must  be  so  conceived 
in  his  own  constitution  that  his  acceptance  of  this  self- 
offering  in  obedient  freedom  becoming  definitive,  guar- 
antees the  salvation  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Here  then 
would  be  the  starting  point  for  the  classical  Christology 
of  the  hypostatic  union,  which  to  be  sure  would  have  to 
be  more  thoroughly  and  more  exactly  elaborated  by  a 
theology  in  which  the  solidarity  of  this  God-man  with 
all  mankind  and  its  history  would  have  to  be  worked 
out. 


Only  in  death  of  Jesus 

But  here  we  will  treat  only  one  question:  How  are 
we  to  understand  more  accurately  and  concretely  this  free 
and  definitive  acceptance  of  the  self -offering  of  God  as 
the  absolute  future  of  all  history,  an  acceptance  through 
which  the  offer  of  God  is  first  established  as  the  escha- 
tologically definitive  Word  of  God  to  mankind?  Our 
question  must  be  answered  as  follows:  This  free  and 
definitive  acceptance  of  the  self-offering  of  God,  which 
makes  the  Word  of  God  to  the  world  eschatological  and 
predestines  the  world's  history  to  salvation,  can  only  take 
place  through  the  death  of  this  man  who  freely  accepts 
this  offer.  Thereby,  of  course,  this  death  is  to  be  more 
concretely  understood  as  redeeming  and  as  redeemed; 
hence  together  with  this  death  we  include  what  we  call 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  death  of  Jesus  in  this  sense 
is  an  intrinsic  constitutive  moment  of  the  eschatological 
self-promise  of  God  to  the  world. 

Naturally  we  cannot  develop  here  a  detailed  and  ex- 
tensive theology  of  death  in  general,  which  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  fundamental  thesis  of  our  considera- 
tions.   In  this  regard  we  must  refer  to  other  expositions 
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of  the  theology  of  death  in  general.  Here,  however,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say:  Death,  which  is  continually  being  lived 
through  throughout  the  whole  of  life  to  its  very  end,  is, 
understood  in  a  thoroughly  human  as  well  as  theological 
way,  not  just  a  biological  occurrence  at  the  end  of  life 
or  a  medical  exit.  It  is  the  one  self-realization  of  created, 
human  freedom  in  which  man  before  God,  either  for  him 
or  against  him,  disposes  of  himself  entirely  and  irrevoca- 
bly, and  indeed  in  that  final  creaturely  impotence  which 
comes  to  its  most  extreme  realization  and  manifestation 
in  what  we  commenly  experience  and  call  death. 

Decisive  act  of  freedom 

In  the  Christian  understanding  of  freedom  the  one  free 
act  in  human  life  which  is  ultimately  decisive  occurs  only 
through  actual  death  and  not  independently  of  it,  even 
though  from  an  empirical  point  of  view  the  last  free  act 
of  the  one  life  in  which  a  man  definitively  disposes  of 
himself  cannot  necessarily  be  located  exactly  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  medical-biological  exit.  There  is  no  defini- 
tive self-realization  of  freedom  conceivable  for  Christian 
anthropology  which  could  be  thought  to  occur  either  in- 
dependently of  death,  somewhere  within  life  (perhaps 
in  some  mystical  act  which  would  not  extend  to  death), 
or  that  would  occur  only  after  death.  Thereby,  it  is  in 
principle  irrelevant  in  what  concrete  way  man's  death 
occurs. 

The  acceptance  of  the  concrete  way  in  which  death 
finally  and  uncontrollably  occurs  also  belongs  once  again 
to  the  successful,  decisive  act  of  freedom  which  we  call 
death.  And  no  theologian  is  forbidden,  even  if  not  en- 
couraged, to  reflect  on  why  and  how  the  concrete  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Jesus  (that  it  was  a  violent  death  in 
conflict  with  political  and  religious  forces,  its  utter  God- 
forsakenness,  etc.)  is  also  essential  and  significant  for  the 
salvific  import  of  this  death  for  Jesus  himself  and  above 
all  for  us.  But  even  then  it  remains  decisively  that  death, 
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also  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  understood  fundamental- 
ly as  the  highest  act  of  freedom  in  radical  impotence, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  ultimately  decisive. 

If,  therefore,  in  Jesus  the  final  and  definitive  accept- 
ance of  the  self-disclosure  of  God  is  to  take  place,  and 
if  he  is  thus  to  be  the  eschatologically  triumphant  Word 
of  God  to  the  world,  then  this  can  happen  only  in  and 
through  his  death.  This,  of  course,  takes  place  in  such  a 
way  that  the  successful  outcome  of  this  acceptance  in  the 
impotence  of  death  can  also  be  grasped  by  us  in  faith, 
and  therefore  in  conjunction  with  his  resurrection. 

"Closed"  with  the  cross 

The  death  of  Jesus  and  correspondingly  his  entire  pas- 
sion is  a  necessary  constitutive  element  in  the  eschatologi- 
cal  Word  of  the  self-promise  of  God  to  the  world  as  its 
absolute  future.  Now  if,  as  we  said  before,  this  Word  of 
God  and  it  alone  is  insurpassable,  if  this  Word  and  it 
alone  is  the  no  longer  surpassable  revelation  of  God, 
which  closes  revelation  insofar  as  it  opens  out  to  the  in- 
finite incomprehensibility  of  God  himself  as  such,  and 
precisely  in  this  way  makes  possible  and  legitimate  an 
ongoing  history,  since  this  history  now  has  an  infinite  goal 
that  is  being  victoriously  attained,  then  it  can  and  must 
be  said  that  the  death  of  Jesus  is  this  open-ended  conclu- 
sion of  revelation,  and  that  without  this  death  this  con- 
clusion is  not  even  conceivable.  In  a  sense  that  must  be 
understood  correctly,  the  cross  of  Jesus  marks  the  end 
of  public  revelation. 

If  textbook  theology  customarily  states  that  public  reve- 
lation was  concluded  with  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle, 
it  would  have  been  better  and  more  exact  to  say  that  with 
the  successful  death  of  Jesus,  the  crucified  and  risen  one, 
revelation  is  concluded;  closed,  therefore,  with  the  cross, 
because  there  God  has  pledged  himself  irrevocably  to  his- 
tory.  Beyond  this  final  Word  of  God,  God  can  say  noth- 
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ing  more,  even  though  within  this  final  word  history 
also  continues  as  the  revelation  of  God,  the  history  which 
we  usually  call  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  faith, 
which  is  the  history  of  this  final  Word  of  God.  And  there- 
fore, too,  rightly  understood,  it  may  still  be  called  the  his- 
tory of  revelation.  If  the  end  of  revelation  history  must 
be  said  to  occur  in  the  successful  death  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross  and  in  the  resurrection,  this  does  not  deny,  but  im- 
plicitly affirms  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  as 
the  historical  and  institutional  (because  public)  tangible 
sphere  where  faith  lays  hold  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
one,  belongs  to  the  cross  as  the  victory  of  the  self -promise 
of  God  to  the  world.  Without  this  faith  the  self-pledge 
of  God  to  the  world  in  Jesus  would  not  be  victorious  at 
all. 


Substance  of  revelation 

Hence  we  may  still  say  today  too  that  the  public  Chris- 
tian revelation  closed  with  the  apostolic  age,  provided 
that  we  understand  this  "closing"  properly  and  recog- 
nize the  apostolic  age  as  centered  in  the  cross  of  Christ — 
in  the  cross,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  events  within 
this  phase,  but  also  its  gnoseological  axis.  In  the  cross 
of  Jesus  the  transcendental  and  the  historical  dimen- 
sions of  man  are  definitively  and  irrevocably  reconciled: 
man's  absolute  orientation  towards  the  self -giving  mys- 
tery of  God  becomes  historical  event,  and  indeed  in  vic- 
torious death  as  such,  without  which  death  this  event 
would  not  be  possible.  It  is  the  substance  of  Christian 
revelation,  which  became  event  in  the  cross  of  Jesus 
and  was  itself  revealed  therein,  that  the  transcendence  of 
man  to  God  in  His  immediate  reality  has  really  and 
definitively  triumphed  through  God  himself  and  carries 
man  beyond  all  categorial  particulars  and  temporal 
limitations.  And,  for  that  reason,  the  cross  is  the  com- 
pletion of  Christian  revelation. 
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Contradiction  transcended 

We  can  see  what  has  already  been  said  from  a  some- 
what different  point  of  view  and  thus  expressly  take  up 
once  again  the  problematic  with  which  we  set  out  at  the 
beginning  of  our  consideration.  I  mean  the  problematic 
existing  between  the  contemporary  mentality  of  an  ab- 
solute will  to  an  unbounded  future  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  closing  of  public  revelation  which  is  indeed  the  ulti- 
mate content  of  history  itself. 

As  has  been  already  said,  we  cannot  deal  adequately 
with  all  sides  of  the  problem  here.  But  if  it  is  the  will  of 
modern  man  to  exist  not  only,  as  his  ancestors  did,  as  the 
same  man,  although  under  somewhat  different  condi- 
tions, but  also  to  create  really  new  futures  in  creative 
freedom  (individually  and  collectively  in  the  limitations 
of  both  these  dimensions),  then  this  will  of  contempo- 
rary man  is  ever  and  again  rebuffed  and  thwarted  by 
death,  which  takes  on  a  new  unique  and  radical  quality 
precisely  on  account  of  its  contradiction  to  this  rather 
new  will  of  man.  This  fatal  contradiction  between  man's 
radical  will  to  unlimited  freedom  and  his  being  con- 
demned to  death,  although  this  is  suppressed  in  all  the 
ideologies  of  our  contemporary  history,  is  obviously  not 
reconciled  for  the  existing  individual  by  the  fact  that  the 
succession  of  generations  of  such  individuals  ordained 
for  death  is  thought  of  as  going  on  into  an  indeterminate 
future.  This  fatal  contradiction  is  not  made  legitimate  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  understood  to  be  going  on  eternally, 
and  each  generation  is  only  the  platform  upon  which  the 
victory  monument  of  the  next  generation  is  erected, 
which  generation  with  its  victory  likewise  perishes  in  turn. 

Every  man  has  a  responsibility  not  only  for  those  who 
follow  him  but  also  for  the  dead  who  lived  before  him, 
and  not  only  for  his  own  life  but  also  for  his  own  death. 
The  modern  mentality  of  an  unconditional  will-to-the- 
future,  if  it  is  not  to  be  deceptive,  must  acknowledge 
itself  as  frustrated  by  death.    Therefore,  if  a  reconcilia- 
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tion  of  this  crucifixion  of  all  history  through  death  is  to 
be  conceived  and  hoped  for  at  all,  then  it  can  only  be 
in  such  a  way  that  death  itself  is  not  by  any  means  the 
annihilating  end  of  history,  but  the  event  in  which  his- 
tory transcends  itself  into  the  unlimited  freedom  of  God 
through  God's  act  itself.  That  death  can  be  this  saving 
event,  that  as  such  it  has  already  proved  victorious,  and 
that  as  such  it  also  is  a  pledge  to  our  own  death,  all  this 
is  what  the  faith  of  the  Christian  experiences  in  the  cross 
of  Jesus. 


This  translation  from  the  German  first  appeared  in 
Theology  Digest,  Volume  23,  Number  4,  Winter  1975, 
pages  320-329,  and  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
editor. 
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Christian  Maturity  and 
the  Cross  of  Christ 


The  word  "maturity"  is  much  to  the  fore  in  the  par- 
lance of  today.  The  jagged  line  of  advance  in  psycho- 
logical studies  has  moved  forward  under  the  impulse  of 
real  concern  with  this  aspect  of  human  growth.  Research 
has  often  trailed  into  devious  by-paths.  But  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  serious  experimental  studies  have  served  to 
define  the  authentic  goals  and  norms  of  psychological 
development. 

Maturity  as  Natural  Growth 

The  literature  of  the  past  fifteen  years  convinces  a 
reader  that  psychology  has  attained  certain  insights  which 
justify  the  tattered  odyssey  of  modern  studies  and  ex- 
perimentation. The  description  and  criteria  of  maturity 
which  psychologists  set  forth  are  significantly  impressive 
as  authentic  human  values.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
the  underlying  principle  which  has  emerged.  The  reality 
of  what  man  is,  in  himself  and  in  the  necessary  social 
dimensions  of  his  life,  requires  him  to  become  a  wholly 
responsible  person. 

This  word  "responsible"  means  what  its  signifies.  It 
connotes  both  the  power  and  facility  of  "responding"  to 
life  by  a  choice  of  true  human  values.  Understood  in  this 
sense,  responsibility  is  a  comprehensive  term  necessarily 
including  several  elements.  As  Allport,1  Rogers,2  and 
Curran3  have  emphasized,  it  means — first  of  all — a  realis- 
tic grasp  of  life  which  excludes  the  feigning  and  fancies 
of  an  "Alice-in-Wonderland"  mentality.  To  be  able  to 
see  the  strength  and  weakness  in  oneself  and  in  others 
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(what  Allport4  calls  "self-objectification")  requires  that 
healthy  sense  of  realism  which  is  essential  if  one  is  to  cope 
responsibly  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  experience. 

But  this  power  of  realistic  appraisal  would  only  expose 
a  man  to  an  endless  course  of  conflict  and  frustration  if 
the  realist  has  not  gained  an  interiorized  set  of  values 
which  stabilize  his  choices  and  liberate  him  to  pursue  vast 
horizons  of  personal  growth.  With  good  reason  Maslow 
speaks  of  this  treasure  of  interiorized  values  as  "oceanic" 
and  "mystical."  Because  of  this  vital  endowment  a  ma- 
ture man  is  not  unduly  threatened  by  nocive  experiences 
since  his  inner  sense  of  values  empowers  him  to  transcend 
what  could  be  stunting  and  hurtful  in  the  rude  realities 
of  earthly  existence.  At  the  same  time  these  values  open 
the  heart  of  man  to  accept  all  that  is  good  in  the  world 
which  he  encounters  daily.  This  interplay  of  experience 
and  positive  response  enriches  life  with  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess of  spontaneous  growth. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  maturity  does  not  re- 
quire a  vision  of  explicit  faith.  Character  development 
is  a  goal  which  every  man,  simply  because  he  is  rational 
and  volitional,  must  strive  for.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas5 
affirms  this  with  a  quotation  which  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle:  "That  seems 
to  be  each  man's  self,  which  is  best  in  him."  The  thought 
in  this  cryptic  sentence  is  clear.  Man  lives  fully  as  a  per- 
son only  when,  through  rational  and  volitional  activity, 
he  rules  his  life  according  to  authentic  human  values. 

Today,  when  the  Church  is  vibrantly  alive  with  aware- 
ness of  God's  wondrous  workings  in  the  world  of  nature, 
it  would  be  ill-advised  to  criticize  the  naturalism  of  the 
psychologist's  perspective.  The  Angelic  Doctor  himself 
accepted  and  endorsed  the  naturalism  of  Aristotle.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  a  Christian  is  bound  to  recog- 
nize the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  a  system  for  self- 
perfecting  which  is  merely  human.  If  the  goals  and 
norms  of  psychological  maturity  may  be  judged  to  be 
implicitly  Christian  because  they  express  the  best  strivings 
of  the  "anima  naturaliter  Christiana''  these  limited  en- 
deavors clamor  for  the  fulfillment  which  is  attainable 
only  in  the  full  light  of  the  mystery  of  Christ.6 


Comparison  of  Natural  and  Christian  Maturity 

To  find  the  precise  point  of  entry  where  the  maturity 
of  the  psychologists  can  find  place  in  the  transcendent 
mystery  of  Christian  life  does  not  require  a  long  and 
laborious  search.  The  inspired  word  of  God  clearly  lights 
the  way.  As  one  reads  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  he  is 
struck  by  the  prominence  of  the  word  "maturity"  (tele- 
■ios)  and  its  synonyms.7  In  the  contrast  which  Paul 
draws  between  those  who  are  infantile  and  those  who  are 
adult  (1  Cor  3:1-4;  Eph  4:14-16;  cfr  Heb  5: 12-14), 
one  hears  resonances  of  the  language  of  contemporary 
psychology.    The  zeal  of  Paul  to  make  every  Christian 
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"mature"  in  Christ  (1  Cor  14:20;  Col  2:1-2)  bears  re- 
semblance to  the  ideal  of  a  modern  counsellor  intent  on 
helping  people  to  grow  up  as  authentic  persons.  The 
Apostle's  recognition  of  diverse  grades  of  maturity  (cfr 
Phil  3:12-16)  and  his  patience  with  those  who  are  not 
yet  adult  Christians  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  realistic 
judgments  and  understanding  sympathy  of  sincere  con- 
temporary psychologists.  If  present-day  students  of  hu- 
man behavior  were  to  read  the  Pauline  Epistles  they 
would  recognize  in  the  Apostle  a  spirit  very  akin  to  their 
own.  They  might  be  shocked  by  his  method  of  direct 
attack  and  apodictic  counsel;  but  they  could  not  doubt 
that  his  goals  and  his  concern  are  closely  similar  to  their 
own. 

Though  these  points  of  resemblance  are  noteworthy, 
the  fact  is  incontrovertible  that  the  two  forms  of  maturity, 
psychological  and  Pauline,  are  exercised  within  two  dif- 
ferent contexts.  For  the  psychologist,  maturity  means 
personal  development  within  the  limits  of  what  is  human. 
Paul's  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  transcends  the  mere- 
ly natural.  He  sees  man  always  not  as  mere  man  but  as 
a  person  who  lives  his  whole  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  pregnant  phrase,  "in  Christ,"  occurs  equivalently 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times  in  the  Pauline  letters. 
Often  it  is  used  simply  as  a  denominative — quite  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  use  the  title,  "Christian."  But 
Paul's  explanations  make  clear  that  he  sees  much  more 
in  this  phrase  than  a  mere  title.  Just  as  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  used  the  phrase  "in  Jahveh"  (be- 
Javeh)  to  describe  the  total  dependence  of  Israel  upon 
the  God  who  called  them  and  covenanted  with  them  to 
be  his  Chosen  People,  so  too,  on  the  basis  of  this  analogy, 
Paul  speaks  of  Christian  life  as  having  its  total  source 
and  constant  support  "in  Christ  Jesus." 

Christian  Maturity  as  a  Response 

The  Apostle's  authentic  thought  is  best  rendered  by 
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the  two  cognate  words  in  the  German  phrase,  "Die  Gabe 
und  die  Aufgabe."  Christ  in  the  redemptive  mystery 
of  his  death  and  resurrection  is  God's  total  and  ineffable 
"Gift"  to  mankind— "£>f*  Gabe"  (2  Cor  9:15;  Rom 
8:32).  Presented  with  this  "Gift"  man  is  invited  to  re- 
spond by  accepting  it  lovingly  with  grateful  faith.  From 
the  moment  of  this  faith-response,  definitively  sealed  by 
baptism,  the  Christian's  whole  life  must  become  a  pro- 
gressive personalization  and  interiorization  of  the  "Gift" 
he  has  received.  Far  from  being  only  a  human  endeavor 
to  develop  merely  natural  potentialities,  Christian  life 
is  instead  an  "Aufgabe,"  i.e.,  a  constant  response  to 
God's  Gift  ("Die  Gabe")  of  his  Son  "who  died  for  our 
sins  and  rose  for  our  justification"  (Rom  4:25).  Paul 
knows  no  other  source  or  goal  or  means  of  Christian 
development  except  that  a  man  should  have  Christ 
"living  by  faith  in  his  heart"   (Eph  3:17). 

When  one  reads  St.  Paul's  letters  in  the  light  of  the 
phrase,  "Die  Gabe  und  die  Aufgabe"  he  discovers  re- 
markable simplicity,  total  consistency  and  dynamic  vital- 
ity in  all  that  Paul  has  written.  Through  God's  "work- 
manship" the  natural  man  becomes  a  Christian  person 
when  his  faith-response  to  the  "Gift"  makes  him  a  "new 
creature"  (2  Cor  5: 17) — "created  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph 
2:10).  The  new  kind  of  life  that  follows  is  ruled  by 
only  one  exigency:  in  character  and  conduct  the  Chris- 
tian must  live  more  and  more  in  Christ — "rooted  in 
Him"  with  tenacious  faith  (Col  2:7)  and  radiantly  ex- 
pressing "the  glory  of  God  which  shines  on  the  face  of 
Christ"  (2  Cor  4:6).  At  the  end  of  life's  course  the 
man  who  has  lived  upon  earth  "in  Christ  Jesus"  will 
live  forever  "with  Him"  before  the  God  and  Father  of 
us  all  (cfr  1  Cor  15:22-28). 

Contemplating  this  immense  yet  ineffably  simple  plan 
of  God  for  man's  personal  fulfillment,  the  reader  of  St. 
Paul's  letters  can  only  repeat  with  him  the  thankful 
glorying  of  the  baptismal  hymn  cherished  by  the  early 
Church:    "Blessed  be  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,  who  has  blessed  us  with  all  the  spiritual  blessings 
of  heaven  in  Christ.  Before  the  world  was  made,  he 
chose  us,  chose  us  in  Christ -'«.'.  determining  that  we 
should  become  His  adopted  sons  through  Jesus  Christ'* 
(Eph  1:3-5). 

Dynamism  of  Christian  Maturity 

The  succinctness  of  this  presentation  of  Paul's  rich 
thought  might  lead  to  a  false  conclusion.  The  emphasis 
which  the  phrase,  "Die  Gabe  und  die  Aufgabe"  places 
on  the  All-ness  of  God's  Gift  and  on  the  receptivity  of 
the  Christian  conjures  up  an  image  of  a  Christian  who 
is  merely  passive  and  whose  growth -is  merely  automatic. 
If  this  were  the  case  Paul  would  have  seen  no  need  to 
write  the  praise  and  encouragement,  the  practical  direc- 
tives, dire  warnings  and  ominous  threats  which  recur 
throughout  his  Epistles.  The  fact  is  that  Paul  recognized 
fully  the  active  intellectual  and  volitional  life  which  man 
must  live  if  he  is  to  be  an  authentic  Christian  person.  In- 
deed, his  sense  of  need  for  dynamic  responsibility  in  the 
Christian  was  sharpened  by  his  awareness  that  the  very 
substance  of  Christian  life  is  the  activity  of  faith- response 
to  Christ  and  the  transforming  mystery  of  his  death  and 
resurrection. 

This  theme  of  "response"  is  the  essential  content  of 
Paul's  concept  of  faith.  Like  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  understood  this  word  to  mean  not  only  an 
intellectual  assent  to  divine  revelation  but  also  a  total 
giving  of  oneself.  To  so  respond  was  to  appropriate  and 
interiorize  God's  gift  of  his  thoughts,  his  will  and  his 
love.  In  the  New  Testament  this  faith-response  finds  its 
perfect  object  in  God's  total  self -giving  in  and  through 
his  Son.  Paul  makes  this  clear  in  a  single  sentence  which 
describes  the  eminent  activity  of  his  own  life:  "As  for 
the  life  that  I  am  living  here  upon  earth,  I  live  it  with 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave  him- 
self for  me"  (Gal  2:20). 
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Christian  Maturity  and  "Knowledge" 

In  the  course  of  his  missionary  apostolate  Paul  dis- 
covered a  special  way  to  emphasize  the  dynamic  activity 
involved  in  the  faith-response  which  the  Christian  gives 
to  Christ.  Familiar  with  the  rich  Wisdom  vocabulary  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  "Knowl- 
edge" theme  in  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  Paul  considered 
that  the  use  of  words  like  Knowledge  (gnosis,  epignosis), 
Wisdom  ( sophia),  and  Insight  (aisthesis)  would  pro- 
vide an  admirable  teaching  device  for  Greek-speaking 
Christians  who  esteemed  every  kind  of  knowledge — 
practical,  esoteric,  or  merely  sophisticated.  To  promise 
these  converts  that  active  faith-response  would  become 
a  special  kind  of  "knowledge"  and  a  rich  "wisdom"  was 
to  promise  them  the  maturity  which  comes  from  an  ex- 
periential sharing  in  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  illumining  to  see  how  often  Paul  joins  together 
these  four  elements  of  faith,  knowledge-wisdom,  the 
mystery  of  Christ,  and  maturity.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
letters,  writing  of  his  own  life  of  faith,  he  describes  its 
contents  as  "the  knowledge  of  Christ:"  "All  I  want  is 
to  know  Him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings"  (Phil  3:10).  Immediately 
afterwards  he  identifies  this  loving  "knowledge"  as  a 
sign  of  Christian  "maturity"  (vv  12-16). 

His  use  of  these  four  themes  serves  an  opposite  pur- 
pose in  his  open  rebuke  to  the  Corinthians  ( 1  Cor  1:17- 
3:4) .  Though  avid  of  wisdom  and  though  priding  them- 
selves on  knowledge,  these  converts  are  sternly  rebuked 
by  their  Apostle  because  of  their  lack  of  practical  faith 
in  what  the  mystery  of  Christ  asks  of  them.  Paul,  there- 
fore, complains  that  they  have  never  grown  up  with  true 
Christian  maturity.  Because  the  wayward  Corinthians 
had  not  responded  generously  to  Christ,  their  norms  and 
conduct  were  infected  with  decadent  naturalism;  they 
were  mere  "children  and  men  of  flesh"  (1  Cor  3:1-4). 
Hence   Paul   resoundingly  denies  to  them   the  wisdom 
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and  maturity  of  the  true  Christian  who,  through  fervent 
faith-response,  makes  God's  gift  of  Christ  Jesus  his  own, 
"The  spiritual  man  (as  truly  mature)  is  able  to  judge 
the  worth  of  everything,  and  he  himself  can  be  judged  by 
no  one  . .  .  For  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ"  ( 1  Cor 
2:15-16). 

In  the  later  Pauline  letters  these  four  themes  become 
more  prominent.  His  message  is  always  the  same.  The 
"mature"  Christian  is  not  simply  one  who  believes  in 
Christ  but  also  one  whose  convictions,  character  and 
life-style  are  formed  by  a  total  response  to  Christ.  This 
is  the  presumption  which  underlies  the  recurring  alterna- 
tives of  indicatives  and  imperatives.8  Once  the  Chris- 
tian "puts  on"  Christ  through  faith-baptism,  the  mystery 
of  Christ  becomes  his  birthright  and  the  very  substance 
of  his  Christian  personality  (Gal  2:19-21;  3:25-29; 
Col  3:11).  Thereafter  the  totally  Christian  character 
of  his  life  must  manifest  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
convictions  of  his  mind,  in  the  strivings  of  his  will,  and 
in  the  externalization  of  his  daily  conduct. 

The  maturity  of  this  Christian  person,  because  it  has 
Christ  himself  as  its  source,  transcends  human  limita- 
tions. In  the  face  of  difficulty  the  Christian  is  strong 
with  the  power  of  Christ;  in  his  endeavors  he  is  alive 
with  the  spontaneity  which  comes  from  the  promptings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  his  goals  he  is  open  to  the  limit- 
less horizons  of  the  love  of  Jesus  "which  surpasses  all 
knowledge"  (Eph  3:16-21).  This  kind  of  maturity  is 
not  something  man-made  but,  rather,  "God's  work  of 
art"  (Eph  2:10).  Though  it  involves  authentic  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  human  person,  it  depends  always  on 
the  generosity  of  the  faith-response  to  Christ  which  en- 
ables the  Christian  to  say,  "I  live,  now  not  I,  but  Christ 
lives  in  me"   (Gal  2:20). 

The  Realism  of  Christian  Maturity 

Confronted  with  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  a  modern 
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psychologist  may  experience  a  certain  dissatisfaction.  He 
is  trained  to  measure  a  person's  maturity  by  the  realism 
of  his  appraisal  of  life  as  it  is,  with  its  large  measure  of 
threat  and  struggle,  frustration  and  suffering.  Therefore 
he  will  probably  find  fault  with  our  presentation  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  because  it  does  not  take  sufficient  ac- 
count of  the  rude  realities  of  human  existence. 

Such  criticism  of  St.  Paul,  however,  would  be  unwar- 
ranted. In  his  very  first  letter  he  reminds  the  Thes- 
salonians,  "As  you  know,  troubles  are  bound  to  come 
our  way.  When  we  were  with  you,  we  warned  you  that 
we  must  expect  to  have  persecutions  to  bear"  (1  Thes 
3:4).  Writing  of  his  own  experiences  he  often  rehearses 
the  many  difficulties  which  he  encountered  (cfr  1  Cor 
4:9-13;  2  Cor  4:7-12).  More  than  this,  he  speaks  of 
his  trials  as  an  essential  part  of  life  in  Christ  and  as  a 
necessary  testing-ground  for  spiritual  development.  "The 
power  of  Christ,"  he  affirms,  "accomplishes  its  perfect 
work  in  the  midst  of  human  weaknesses  and  difficulties" 
(2  Cor  12:7-10).  The  fact  that  the  Corinthians  played 
the  role  of  starry-eyed  optimists  who  envisioned  life  as 
a  perpetual  Utopia  (1  Cor  4:7-8)  convinced  Paul  that 
they  lacked  the  realistic  sense  which  is  essential  for  all 
maturity,  whether  natural  or  Christian. 

Maturity  and  the  Cross 

This  need  for  realism  helps  to  explain  what  otherwise 
would  be  an  enigmatic  emphasis  in  St.  Paul's  writings. 
A  typical  example  of  this  puzzling  stress  is  found  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 
Though  Paul  is  fully  aware  that  baptismal  faith  unites 
a  Christian  to  Christ  in  the  two-faceted  saving  event  of 
His  death  and  resurrection,  he  here  centers  all  his  atten- 
tion on  the  death  of  Jesus.  First,  he  singles  out  Jesus 
Crucified  as  the  eminent  theme  of  the  kerygma  which 
converted  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor  1:17-25;  2:1-2). 
Secondly,  he  describes  the  wisdom  to  which  fervent  faith- 
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response  should  lead  as  simply  "the  Wisdom  of  the 
Cross"  (1  Cor  1:21-25).  Throughout  this  section  of 
Paul's  letter  a  reader  is  surprised  by  his  failure  to  men- 
tion the  resurrection  and  by  his  singular  stress  on  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  death. 

This  seeming  enigma  calls  for  explanation.  Paul  was 
too  well  versed  in  the  mystery  of  Christ  (cfr  Eph  3:4) 
to  overlook  the  eminent  role  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  in  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  his  obvious  healthy  psychology, 
Paul  could  never  be  accused  of  masochistic  preoccupa- 
tion with  what  is  difficult  and  painful.  Another  reason, 
therefore,  must  be  found  to  explain  why,  in  this  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  and  in  other  texts,  he  describes  Chris- 
tian life  with  predominant  reference  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

For  St.  Paul,  the  perfect  sign  of  human  maturity  is 
the  Cross.  The  death  of  Jesus  could  never  mean  only 
failure  and  suffering.  Rather,  with  his  attention  riveted 
on  the  person  of  the  Man-God,  he  saw  the  Cross  as  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  the  wholehearted  love  with 
which  the  Son  of  God  lovingly  and  joyously  obeyed  his 
Father's  will  even  amid  the  hard  realities  of  his  life  upon 
earth.  The  flame  of  filial  love  with  which  he  ascended  to 
his  Father  at  the  moment  of  the  resurrection  was  the 
same  love  which  made  him  strong  to  endure  all  pain  in 
the  hours  of  Calvary's  martyrdom.  This  means  that  the 
Cross  itself  already  contained,  as  in  a  seed,  the  "power 
of  the  resurrection."  Love  was  the  meaning  of  the 
Cross,  even  though  its  fire  was  hidden  by  shadows;  and 
it  was  this  very  same  love  that  burst  out  of  darkness  into 
glory  in   the  full  radiance  of  the  resurrection. 

To  the  Apostle,  therefore,  the  "wisdom  of  the  Cross" 
could  mean  only  one  thing.  It  is  the  saving  plan  of  the 
all-wise  God  that,  in  the  darkness  of  this  world's  sin  and 
weakness,  the  faithful  love  in  the  heart  of  Jesus  and  his 
brothers  should  be  a  conquering  fire.  This  is  the  plan 
which  Jesus  lived  in  its  fullness;    and  this  is  the  plan 
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which  each  Christian  must  respond  to  with  the  experi- 
ential faith-knowledge  of  wisdom.  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
lived  this  wisdom  of  the  Cross  in  an  eminent  way.  And 
so  he  was  able  to  affirm  that  knowledge  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  was  for  him  an  absorbing  vision :  "As  far  as  the  life 
that  I  am  living  here  in  the  flesh,  I  live  it  with  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for 
me"  (Gal  2:20). 

The  Cross  and  the  Power  of  the  Resurrection 

Because  it  is  the  same  love  that  filled  the  heart  of  the 
Crucified  and  lives  in  the  risen  Lord  of  glory,  one  may 
wonder  why  Paul  has  not  used  the  phrase,  "Wisdom  of 
the  Resurrection."  The  answer  is  simple.  Paul  wrote 
his  epistles  for  people  who  lived  in  this  world  and  not 
in  the  world  to  come.  To  commend  to  them  "the  wis- 
dom of  the  Resurrection"  would  lack  the  realism  which 
his  converts  needed  to  face  the  actuality  of  life  upon 
earth.  If  the  Corinthians  were  foolish  enough  to  think 
they  had  already  entered  upon  the  fullness  of  risen  life 
(cfr  1  Cor  4:8),  this  was  the  kind  of  fantasy  which 
Paul  had  to  correct.  Men  living  in  this  world  must  face 
the  harsh  fact  that  earthly  life,  seared  by  global  and  per- 
sonal sin,  can  never  be  a  Utopia.  The  law  of  every  life 
is  struggle — and,  often  enough,  struggle  amid  suffering 
and  frustration.  Whatever  share  we  now  have  in  "the 
power  of  the  Resurrection,"  the  Christian,  like  Jesus  in 
the  hour  of  his  crucifixion,  must  use  this  power  and 
manifest  it  in  the  love  with  which  he  faces  the  limita- 
tions and  weaknesses  of  earthly  existence.  To  be  loving- 
ly faithful  to  God  even  when  fidelity  is  difficult,  this  is 
the  "wisdom  of  the  Cross"  which  must  light  the  course 
of  human  life  until  the  day  comes  when  the  shadows  of 
this  world  melt  away  before  the  perfect  light  of  the  "wis- 
dom of  the  Resurrection." 

This  insight  helps  to  explain  the  strange  ordering  of 
phrases  in  Paul's  description  of  the  goal  and  norm  of 
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his  own  Christian  maturity:  "All  I  want  is  to  know 
Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  sufTe rings"  (Phil  3:10).  Because  the  cross  is 
the  way  of  glory  and  because  suffering  and  death  must 
precede  resurrection,  one  might  think  that  Paul  should 
have  inverted  this  word-order,  placing  "fellowship  in 
his  sufferings"  before  the  phrase,  "power  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." But  this  suggestion  is  out  of  line.  Paul  had  every 
reason  to  write  the  phrases  just  as  he  did.  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  risen  Christ,  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  shares 
with  the  Christian  his  own  love  for  the  Father  and  for 
men  that  the  Christian  is  able  to  transform  the  harsh 
experiences  of  life  into  a  true  "fellowship  in  Jesus'  suf- 
ferings." Only  the  "power"  of  the  risen  Lord  of  glory 
can  illumine  minds  with  the  "wisdom  of  the  cross"  and 
lead  men  to  the  perfect  maturity  of  likeness  to  the  Cruci- 
fied. Urged  on  by  the  love  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
risen  Lord  imparts,  they  are  impervious  to  all  that 
threatens,  they  are  strong  to  do  the  Father's  will  even 
when  it  is  difficult,  and  they  are  open  to  the  limitless 
horizons  of  the  love  of  Christ  which  surpasses  all  knowl- 
edge (cfr  Eph  3:19). 
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The  Cross  in 
Early  English 
Christian  Literature 


From  apostolic  times  the  Cross  of  Christ  has  been  a 
symbol  of  redemption  and  everlasting  life,  the  hard-won 
fruits  of  Christ's  victory  over  sin  and  death.  In  the 
fourth  century,  however,  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  led  to  the  emergence  of 
the  Cross  as  the  official  standard  of  a  hard-pressed 
Christendom,  "a  stimulus  to  valour  and  sacrifice  in  this 
world  and  an  assurance  of  triumph  in  the  next."1  Con- 
stantine had  the  reputed  sites  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  sumptuously  laid  out  and  equipped  with 
churches  worthy  of  the  state  cult,  and  this  in  turn  led  to 
the  growth  of  a  whole  liturgy  in  honour  of  the  true 
Cross.  Veneration  of  the  Cross  thus  reached  a  high  point 
in  the  fourth  century: 

The  cult  grew  through  reports  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Cross  and  above  all  through  the  discovery  of  the  true  Cross 
of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  flocked  there 
and  parts  of  the  holy  Cross  reached  the  West.2 

Increasingly  from  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  devo- 
tion was  reflected  in  European  art  and  painting.3 

Our  main  source  of  information  about  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  England  up  to  the  eighth  century  is  The 
Ecclesiastical  fiistory  of  the  English  People,  by  the  Ven- 
erable (Saint)   Bede,  itself  dependent  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  work  upon  various  original  sources.4  From  Bede 
we  learn  that  Christianity  first  came  to  Britain  direct 
from  Rome,  in  156  A.D.  It  was  still  there  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  sufficiently  vigorous  to  produce  the  first 
English  martyr,  St.  Alban  (c.  286),  and  sufficiently  vul- 
nerable to  be  infected  by  the  "deathly  doctrine"  of  the 
Arians,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  himself  a  "Briton  born."  Com- 
munication with  Rome  was  kept  up  in  the  centuries  that 
followed,  but  wars  against  the  native  Britons,  first  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots  and  later  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  faith. 

With  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  however,  in  the  year 
596,  together  with  the  missionary  activity  of  Celtic 
monks  in  the  north,  a  new  era  began  for  the  Christian 
Church   in   England.    Significantly,    St.   Augustine   and 
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his  companions, 

came  not  armed  with  the  force  of  the  devil,  but  endued 
with  the  strength  of  God,  carrying  before  them  in  place 
of  a  banner,  a  Cross  of  silver  and  the  image  of  our  Saviour 
printed  in  a  tablet.5 

From  that  moment  the  Cross  and  its  meaning  seems  to 
have  begun  to  penetrate  the  stream  of  native  culture  at 
every  level.  Pope  Boniface  IV  invited  the  pagan  King 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  to  take  upon  himself 

the  sign  of  the  holy  Cross  by  which  mankind  was  re- 
deemed.6 

The  success  of  Edwin's  rival  and  successor  in  battle  is 
attributed  by  Bede  to  the  same  holy  Cross: 

The  place  is  shewn  until  this  day  and  is  in  great  reverence, 
he  writes,  where  Oswald,  when  he  should  come  to  this 
battle,  did  set  up  a  sign  of  the  holy  Cross,  and  beseeched 
God  humbly  upon  his  knees  that  with  his  heavenly  help 
he  would  succour  his  servants.7 

Oswald's  faith  in  substituting  the  Cross  of  Christ  for 
his  own  royal  standard,  was  rewarded  by  a  resounding 
victory.  Not  only  that,  but,  according  to  Bede,  the 
wooden  Cross  itself  which  Oswald  had  set  up  became  a 
source  of  "manifold  miraculous  cures."8  Oswald's  Cross 
no  longer  survives,  but  its  renown  probably  made  it  the 
immediate  prototype  of  the  gigantic  stone  crosses  which 
still  stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  Roman  Wall  at 
Bewcastle  (Cumberland)  and  at  Ruthwell  (Dumfries). 
The  Ruthwell  Cross  is  particularly  famous.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Latin  Cross  of  red  sandstone,  about  528  cm. 
high,  elaborately  ornamented  with  carvings  of  figures, 
flowers  and  foliage  (including  vine  and  branches)  as  well 
as  with  runic  inscriptions.9 

The  association  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  with  healing 
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powers  continued  into  the  following  centuries,  so  that 
St.  Willibald,  the  English  missionary  to  Germany  who 
died  in  785  as  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  could  say: 

...  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Saxon  race  that  on  many  of 
the  estates  of  nobles  and  of  good  men  they  are  wont  to 
have,  not  a  church,  but  the  standard  of  the  Holy  Cross 
dedicated  to  Our  Lord  and  reverenced  with  great  honour, 
lifted  up  on  high  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  frequency 
of  daily  prayer.10 

St.  Willibald  himself  claimed  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
serious  illness  during  his  infancy  by  being  brought  "be- 
fore the  great  Cross;"  in  thanksgiving  his  parents  offered 
him  to  God  for  the  priesthood.  The  incident  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  Cross  as  being  at  once  a  meet- 
ing place  for  prayer  and  intercession  and  a  fount  of 
healing,  as  well  as  a  battle  standard  for  the  soldier  of 
Christ. 

In  humbler  walks  of  life,  too,  the  power  of  the  Cross 
was  invoked,  as  we  know  from  early  vernacular  docu- 
ments. There  survives  a  ritual  for  making  land  fertile, 
in  which  references  to  the  Cross  are  mixed  up  with 
pagan  formulas;  and  the  following  is  an  ancient  "prayer" 
for  the  safety  of  one's  cattle: 

May  naught  of  what  I  own  be  stolen  or  hidden  any  more 
than  Herod  might  do  to  Our  Lord.  I  thought  of  St.  He- 
lena and  I  thought  of  Christ  hanging  on  the  Cross;  so 
I  look  to  find  this  cattle " 

Unfertile  land  or  loss  of  property,  rats  or  rheumatism, 
snake-bites  or  typhoid  fever — whatever  the  evil,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon peasant  believed  that  the  Cross  of  Christ 
was  more  than  a  match  for  it! 

Abroad,  the  cult  of  the  Cross  continued  to  captivate 
popular  loyalty  and  imagination  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  Some  time  during  the  eighth  cen- 
tury12 Rome  adopted  a  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
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Holy  Cross  and  this  inevitably  stimulated  an  interest 
in  legends  of  the  Cross  which  was  reflected  in  liturgy 
and  inconography  as  well  as  in  vernacular  literature. 
Not  surprisingly,  England,  with  its  already  strong  tradi- 
tion of  love  for  the  Cross,  responded  to  these  develop- 
ments and  produced  some  of  its  finest  early  vernacular 
poetry  under  their  inspiration.  Three  examples,  all 
written  in  the  eighth  or  early  ninth  centuries,  have  come 
down  to  us.  Elene  narrates  the  legend  of  the  finding  of 
the  True  Cross  by  St.  Helena,  and  The  Dream  of  the 
Rood  (Cross)  describes  the  events  on  Calvary.  These 
two  poems  are  preserved  in  an  old  English  manuscript 
known  as  the  Vercelli  Book  because  it  is  kept  in  the 
Cathedral  Library  at  Vercelli  in  Northern  Italy.13  A 
third  poem,  Christ,  preserved  in  the  Exeter  Book  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  England,  devotes  two  highly  interest- 
ing passages  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.14  All 
three  poems  have  a  biblical  core,  the  scriptural  material 
almost  certainly  having  been  acquired  through  familiar- 
ity with  its  use  in  sermon  or  liturgy.15 
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Elene  is  a  poem  of  over  1300  lines  giving  a  colourful 
account  of  the  vision  of  the  Cross  that  came  to  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  of  St.  Helena's  legendary  voyage 
to  Jerusalem,  finally  crowned  with  success,  to  discover 
the  true  Cross.16  Its  immediate  source  is  the  Acta 
Cyriaci,  now  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May  4th, 
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elaborated  and  heightened  in  effectiveness  by  descrip- 
tions and  dialogues  in  the  epic  style. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  story  of  Constantine's  vision 
of  the  Cross  granted  him  in  a  dream: 

Then  to  the  great  Caesar  as  he  lay  in  slumber 

Asleep  with  his  train,  was  a  vision  revealed . . . 

O  Constantine,  the  King  of  angels 

Leader  of  Nations  and  Lord  of  fate, 

Proclaims  a  compact.   Be  not  afraid 

Though  these  foreign  tribes  threaten  with  terror, 

With  hard  battle.   To  heaven  look  up, 

To  the  Prince  of  Glory.    There  find  support 

And  a  token  of  triumph. 

Straightway  the  King 
Opened  his  heart  to  the  angel's  bidding 
And  looked  on  high  as  the  herald  bade, 
Fair  weaver  of  concord.    Clothed  with  treasure 
O'er  the  roof  of  clouds  he  beheld  the  Cross 
Adorned  with  gold;    its  jewels  glittered, 
The  radiant  Tree  was  written  round 
With  gleaming  letters  of  glowing  light: 
With  this  sign  thou  shalt  halt  the  hostile  host 
And  crush  the  joe  in  this  perilous  fray  . .  .17 

Constantine  immediately  wakes  up  and  orders  a  Cross 
to  be  fashioned  and  borne  into  battle  as  the  imperial 
standard.  Victory  is  his  and  he  begins  to  ask  about  the 
God  whose  beacon  has  brought  him  glory  and  honour. 
In  reply,  one  of  his  wise  men  relates  the  story  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Redemption: 

How  the  splendour  of  kings 

Was  born  upon  earth;   how  God's  own  Son 

In  the  sight  of  many  was  stretched  on  the  Cross 

In  dreadful  anguish;    and  how  He  redeemed 

From  devils'  dominion  the  sons  of  men, 

Sorrowing  spirits,  and  granted  them  grace 

Through  the  same  Cross  that  Caesar  saw  in  his  dream, 

A  token  of  triumph  against  hostile  attack  . .  ,18 
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The  Emperor's  reaction  is  beautifully  expressed: 

Then  the  worship  of  Christ 
Was  in  Caesar's  heart.   He  was  henceforth  mindful 
Of  the  beauteous  tree;    and  he  bade  his  mother 
Fare  o'er  the  floodway  with  a  throng  of  folk 
To  the  home  of  the  Jews,  with  a  host  of  warriors, 
Zealously  search  where  the  tree  of  splendour, 
The  Holy  Rood,  was  hid  in  the  earth, 
The  Cross  of  heaven's  King.19 

The  second  and  longer  section  of  the  poem  deals  with 
the  adventures  of  Elene  before  the  successful  completion 
of  her  mission.  Once  the  location  of  the  true  Cross  is 
established,  she  wants  to  hurry  home  to  her  son  with  the 
good  news: 

Over  the  deep  sea 
They  must  needs  return  to  the  Lord  of  the  Romans, 
And  tell  the  hero  the  happy  tidings 
That  by  the  grace  of  God  the  glorious  Cross, 
Uncovered  in  earth,  was  come  to  light.20 

Before  leaving  for  Rome  Elene  commands  the  people 
to  observe  as  a  feast-day  the  day  on  which  the  Cross  was 
uncovered.   The  story  ends  with  a  prayer: 

May  hell's  door  be  closed, 
And  the  entrance  to  heaven,  the  angels'  realm 
And  eternal  bliss,  be  open  for  ever, 
And  his  lot  appointed  with  the  Lady  Mary 
For  every  man  who  keepeth  in  mind 
The  most  hallowed  feast,  under  heaven,  of  the  Cross 
Which  the  Great  Lord  of  all  clasped  with  His  arms.21 

After  the  prayer  comes  an  epilogue  of  eighty-five  lines, 
in  which  the  poet  thanks  God  for  "the  gift  of  song" 
which  has  enabled  him  to  set  forth  in  writing  "the  truth 
of  the  radiant  Cross"  which  had  brought  him  such  com- 
fort and  joy  in  his  old  age.   Reflection  on  the  passing  of 
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time  leads  to  a  short  passage  on  the  last  Judgment — an 
interesting  transition,  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  versicle 
and  response  in  the  office  for  the  Finding  of  the  Cross. 


Our  second  poem,  The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  is  a  much 
shorter,  more  intense  and  unified  composition  than 
Elene.  The  author  employs  the  literary  convention  of 
the  dream-vision  as  the  framework  for  his  story  and  in 
just  over  150  lines  evokes  and  personalizes  with  startling 
vividness  the  ordeal  of  Christ's  Passion  and  Death. 

In  his  dream  the  poet,  like  Constantine,  first  sees  the 
Cross  as  a  thing  of  beauty: 

A  wondrous  Tree  towering  in  air 
Most  shining  of  crosses  compassed  with  light, 
Brightly  that  beacon  was  gilded  with  gold, 
Jewels  adorned  it . .  ,22 

While  he  gazes,   however,   smitten   with   terror  at   the 
wondrous  vision,  he  sees  the  Cross 

Swiftly  varying  vesture  and  hue, 

Now  wet  and  stained  with  the  Blood  outwelling, 

Now  fairly  jewelled  with  gold  and  gems!23 


Then  the  Cross   addresses   the   poet   and   narrates   the 
story  of  the  Crucifixion,   closely  identifying  itself  with 
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the  Crucified: 

...  the  young  Warrior,  God,  the  All-Wielder, 
Put  off  His  raiment,  steadfast  and  strong. 
With  lordly  mood,  in  the  sight  of  many 
He  mounted  the  Cross  to  redeem  mankind. 
When  the  Hero  clasped  me  I  trembled  in  terror, 
But  I  dare  not  bow  nor  bend  to  earth; 
I  must  needs  stand  fast.   Upraised  as  the  Rood 
I  held  the  High  King,  the  Lord  of  heaven. 
I  dared  not  bow!   With  black  nails  driven 
Those  sinners  pierced  me;    the  prints  are  clear, 
The  open  wounds.    I  dared  injure  none. 
They  mocked  us  both.   I  was  wet  with  blood 
From  the  Hero's  side  when  He  sent  forth  His  spirit .  . . 
Christ  was  on  the  Cross.24 

From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  The  Dream  is  a 
highly  successful  poem, 

its  words  bare  and  shining;  its  structure  strong  and  shapely; 
its  material  rich  in  associations  with  Christian  art  and 
Christian  documents.25 

Its  spiritual  significance  I  will  return  to  later. 


In  the  Christ,  the  passages  dealing  with  the  Cross  and 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  occur  in  the  section  describing  the 
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last  judgment.   It  is  full  of  scriptural  overtones:2* 

The  day  of  terror  and  the  towering  Cross 
Upraised  as  a  sign  of  the  Ruler's  might, 
Shall  summon  mankind  before  the  King.27 

The  radiance  of  the  Cross  will  embrace  the  entire  uni- 
verse : 

The  Rood  of  our  Saviour,  red  with  His  blood, 
Over-run  with  bright  gore,  upreared  before  men, 
With  radiant  light  shall  illuminate  the  wide  Creation. 
No  shadows  shall  lurk  where  the  light  of  the  Cross 
Streams  on  all  nations  . .  .28 

Evil  men  will  see  clearly  now,  in  grief  and  terror,  how 
much  Christ  has  suffered  for  them: 

They  shall  see  as  a  bane  what  was  best  of  all, 
Had  they  only  perceived  it,  to  be  their  good. 
In  anguish  of  soul  they  shall  see  on  their  Lord 
The  ancient  scars  and  the  open  wounds 
Where  the  plotters  of  evil  pierced  with  nails 
The  white  hands  and  the  holy  feet.29 

Christ  Himself  reproaches  the  wicked: 

Then  was  I  hanged  on  the  high  Rood 
Fastened  to  the  Cross.   Forth  from  my  side 
With  spears  they  spilled  my  gore  to  the  ground, 
That  you  might  be  freed  from  the  Fiend's  dominion.30 

The  poem  ends  with   a  description  of  the  joys  of  the 
blessed,  won  for  them  by  the  Cross: 

No  hunger  there,  nor  thirst, 

Nor  sleep,  nor  sickness  nor  burning  sun, 

No  cold,  nor  care.   But  the  band  of  the  blessed, 

Most  shining  of  legions,  shall  delight  forever 

In  the  grace  of  the  King,  and  glory  with  God.31 
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It  remains  for  me  now  to  comment  on  the  significance 
of  this  small  body  of  literature.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  two  points  which  will,  I  trust,  indicate  its  relevance 
in  the  context  of  the  over-all  title  of  the  Congress:  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Cross  Today. 

My  first  point  is  precisely  that  these  poems  are  the 
product  of  their  own  particular  "today"  of  more  than 
eleven  hundred  years  ago.  They  have  a  material,  "acci- 
dental" dimension  moulded  by  the  historical  events  and 
the  social  and  literary  conventions  of  their  age.  Of  their 
authorship  we  are  not  sure,  apart  from  Elene,  which 
bears  the  runic  signature  of  Cynewulf.32  From  the  poems 
themselves,  however,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  wrote 
them  were  men  of  sensitivity  and  culture  who  were  in 
realistic  contact  with  their  people  and  could  transpose 
religious  material  into  an  idiom  that  was  meaningful  to 
them.  So  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "young  Warrior," 
"Hero,"  "lordly  Prince,"  "the  Warden  of  Heaven;" 
couched  in  the  language  of  Germanic  heroic  poetry: 

Loud  o'er  the  legions  the  trumpet  sang. 

The  raven  rejoiced;    the  wet-winged  eagle 

Gazed  on  the  struggle,  the  cruel  strife; 

Battle-terror  was  come.    Then  was  crashing  of  shields 

Crush  of  heroes  and  hard  hand-swing, 

The  slaughter  of  many,  when  first  they  met 

The  flying  darts.33 

St.  Helena's  crew  is  composed  of  English  nobles: 

Then  a  host  of  earls  made  haste  to  the  shore; 
Sea-horses  stood  ready  at  the  ocean's  rim, 
Bridled  sea-stallions  breasting  the  waves.34 

Her  barbarous  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Jew  who 
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was  reluctant  to  tell  her  the  site  of  the  Gross  was  no 
doubt  familiar  to  Cynewulf  and  his  friends.35  "The  lying 
demon,  the  Devil  from  hell"  is  incarnated  in  the  mon- 
ster of  folklore  and  comes 

Winging  through  air,  clamouring  loud: 
What  man  is  this  who  mangles  my  following 
Adds  to  old  hatred  and  harries  my  realm? 
This  strife  is  unending.36 

Examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  perhaps  what  I 
want  to  say  is  clear.  These  religious  poems  have  a  pop- 
ular appeal;  they  are  written  in  an  idiom  that  the  peo- 
ple would  understand  and  are  related  to  their  experience. 
The  sacred  is  taught  through  the  medium  of  the  profane. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point.  It  is  from  the 
sacred  that  the  medium  gets  its  vitality.  From  even  a 
superficial  study  of  the  poems  it  becomes  obvious  that 
they  are  rooted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  nourished 
by  its  doctrine,  informed  by  its  scripture,  inspired  by  its 
pageantry.  The  liturgy  for  the  two  feasts  of  the  Cross, 
in  particular,  has  been  a  strong  formative  influence. 
Glancing  over  the  texts  for  these  feasts  one  notices,  for 
example,  that  scarcely  ever  does  the  liturgy  view  the 
Cross  as  an  instrument  of  torture;  rather  it  is  the  sign 
of  redemption,  the  sign  of  triumph  and  victory  over  hell. 
At  times  it  is  apostrophized 

O  Cross,  more  refulgent  than  the  stars,  honoured  through- 
out the  world,  deeply  loved  by  men,  holiest  of  all  things. 

It  is  compared  to  a  tree,  especially  the  tree  of  knowledge 
in  paradise,  as  in  the  preface  of  the  Mass.  And  in  the 
Vesper  hymn  we  praise  the 
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Tree  of  light!    whose  branches  shine 
With  purple  royal  and  divine 
Elect  on  whose  triumphal  breast 
Those  holy  limbs  should  find  their  rest.37 
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There  are  passages  in  which  the  liturgy  gives  evidence 
that  the  sign  of  the  Cross  has  sacramental  efficacy: 

Behold  the  Cross  of  the  Lord!   Flee,  ye  hostile  powers! 

or 

Through  the  sign  of  the  Cross  free  us  from  our  enemies, 
O  our  God. 

Above  all,  by  its  choice  of  scripture  readings  for  Mass 
and  Office  the  liturgy  emphasizes  the  exaltation  of  the 
Cross. 

These  characteristics  are  faithfully  reflected  in  our 
poems.  From  the  excerpts  quoted  in  the  course  of  this 
paper  the  resemblance  in  tone  and  approach  can  be 
established,  though  there  is  in  the  poetry  a  Pauline 
presentation  of  the  Cross  in  the  light  of  Easter  glory 
that  is  not  so  explicit  in  the  liturgy.  For  the  poets,  as 
for  the  Church,  the  Cross  is  not  just  the  ugly  instrument 
of  Calvary,  "a  thing  of  shame";  nor  is  it  merely  a  re- 
covered and  venerated  sacred  relic.  It  is  neither  a  ritual 
adornment  nor  simply  a  talisman  of  personal  salvation. 
Rather  it  is  a  concentration  of  cosmic  energy  and  numi- 
nous immensity  illuminating  the  entire  creation.  Every- 
thing is  different  because  the  Son  of  God  climbed  Cal- 
vary.  Life  is  different.   Death  is  different. 

Life  is  different  because  on  the  Cross  Christ  has 
opened  for  men  "the  true  way  of  Life."  Death  is  differ- 
erent  because  Christ  has  conquered  death: 

Upon  the  gallows,  the  Son  of  God 

Gave  up  the  ghost.   Then  the  Glory  of  glories. 

The  Lord  of  Heaven  was  lifted  from  the  Gross. 

For  three  nights'  time  He  tarried  in  darkness 

Deep  in  the  grave;   then  the  Light  of  all  Light, 

The  Lord  of  angels,  living  arose 

On  the  third  day,  and  unto  the  thanes 

Revealed  His  presence,  apparelled  in  splendour, 

Shining  in  light,  THE  TRIUMPHANT  LORD.8* 
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"The  Triumphant  Lord!"  This  is  the  image  that  is 
consistently  evoked,  implicitly  and  explicitly,  through- 
out the  poems.  The  Cross  is  now  resplendent,  glorious, 
precious,  majestic  and  a  thing  of  beauty  to  the  writers 
because  their  fresh  and  vigorous  faith  apprehends  it 
clearly  as  the  instrument  of  man's  salvation.  The  final 
proof  of  the  love,  the  wisdom  and  the  might  of  God 
is  found  in  this  great  mystery.  The  Gross,  to  the  au- 
thors of  these  poems 

was  the  medium  of  a  theophany  whereby  God  Almighty 
shone  out  even  in  the  moment  of  evil's  exultation,  when 
darkness  covered  the  earth  and  all  creation  wept.  The 
Cross  geometrises  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  men.39 

To  believe  this  is  to  savour  "the  Wisdom  of  the  Cross." 
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Eschatology  and 

Soteriology  in 

Matthew's  Passion  Account 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MT.  27:51-33 

Matthew  27:51b-53  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  pas- 
sages in  his  Gospel.  In  Mark's  account,  the  events  that 
follow  the  death  of  Jesus  include  the  dramatic  tearing  of 
the  temple  veil  and  the  testimony  of  the  centurion: 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God!"  (Mk  15:38-39). 
Matthew  significantly  expands  this  Markan  passage  by 
inserting  a  new  chain  of  events  between  the  tearing  of 
the  veil  and  the  reaction  of  the  soldier:  "and  the  earth 
shook,  and  the  rocks  were  split;  the  tombs  also  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who  had  fallen 
asleep  were  raised,  and  coming  out  of  the  tombs  after 
his  resurrection  they  went  into  the  holy  city  and  ap- 
peared to  many"  (27:51b-53).  The  inclusion  of  this 
special  material  is  accompanied  by  other  changes  in  the 
surrounding  verses  parallel  to  Mark.  Verse  51  is  intro- 
duced with  kai  idou  (cf.  kai  in  Mk  15:38)  which  links 
the  events  more  tightly  with  the  moment  of  Jesus'  death 
in  verse  50.  The  reaction  of  the  centurion  (verse  54)  is 
also  altered:  the  rest  of  the  guard  detail  joins  in  the 
confession;  the  motivation  for  their  confession  switches 
from  the  Markan  "seeing  .  .  .  that  he  thus  breathed  his 
last"  (Mk  15:39)  to  "seeing  the  earthquake  and  what 
took  place;"  there  is  a  reference  to  their  "fear"  (epho- 
bethesan  sphodra) ;  and  the  wording  of  their  statement 
(alethos  theou  huios  en  houtos)  echoes  the  confession  of 
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the  disciples  in  Mt  14:33. 

Clearly  such  an  unusual  addition  to  the  account  of 
Jesus'  death  must  represent  an  important  part  of  the 
exangelist's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Jesus.  The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  a  brief  exposi- 
tion of  this  Matthean  passage.  Hopefully,  the  reflections 
of  the  evangelist  might  add  enrichment  to  our  contem- 
porary struggle  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  the  cross. 

The  General  Significance  of  the  "Signs" 

Almost  all  commentators  on  Matthew  would  agree 
that  the  opening  of  the  tombs  and  the  raising  of  the 
saints  are  the  crucial  additions  made  by  the  evangelist. 
The  other  signs  are  either  preparatory  to  (the  earth- 
quake and  the  splitting  of  the  rocks)   or  resultant  from 
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(appearance  in  the  Holy  City,  reaction  of  soldiers)  this 
key  event.  Although  relatively  few  studies  have  concen* 
trated  specifically  on  these  verses,  several  general  cate- 
gories of  interpretation  have  developed.1  For  some,  the 
earthquake  and  the  opening  of  the  tombs  should  be  read 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  cosmic  prodigies  which  ac- 
company the  death  of  a  hero  or  divine  man,  and  which 
testify  to  the  importance  of  the  victim.  Parallels  for  this 
can  be  found  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jewish  literature.2 
A  variation  on  this  theme  would  interpret  the  signs  as 
the  sympathetic  reaction  of  nature  to  the  death  of  cosmic 
deity.3  A  more  specifically  Christian  interpretation  is 
to  see  in  these  events  some  evidence  of  the  "Descent  into 
Hell"  theme.  Later  development  of  this  motif  stressed 
the  extent  of  the  Savior's  victory  by  the  myth  of  a 
descent  into  Sheol  or  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  the 
resulting  liberation  of  the  souls  held  captive  there.  For 
some  authors,  Mt  27 :51b-53  is  best  explained  as  a  rudi- 
mentary expression  of  this  soteriological  theme.4 

However,  none  of  these  interpretations  has  gained 
favor  in  recent  studies  of  the  passage.  Although  all 
connection  with  the  "Descent  into  Hell"  motif  cannot 
be  ruled  out,  traces  of  this  later  thematic  are  too  slender 
to  help  explain  the  passage's  origin  and  function  in  the 
Gospel.  The  "prodigy"  interpretation  is  too  broad  a 
category  to  be  helpful  and  overlooks  the  specific  Jewish 
and  biblical  roots  of  Matthew's  imagery.  Certainly  the 
signs  testify  to  the  stature  of  the  one  whose  death  they 
follow,  but  much  more  can  be  said  about  the  specific 
meaning  and  origin  of  these  signs  than  by  simply  noting 
a  parallel  in  non-biblical  literature. 

Most  recent  commentators  point  to  the  eschatological 
significance  of  the  signs,  particularly  the  central  sign  of 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  insist  that  the  matrix  of 
interpretation  must  be  sought  within  this  biblical  per- 
spective.5 Earthquakes,  splitting  of  rocks,  opening  of 
tombs,  and  the  raising  of  the  dead  are  part  of  the  com- 
mon "furniture"  of  apocalyptic  descriptions  of  the  End 
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Time  and  examples  in  biblical  and  intertestamental  lit- 
erature are  numerous.6  Matthew's  addition  in  27:51b- 
53  thus "Seems  to  comment  ort  the  eschatological  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus'  death,  and  both  the  origin  of  this  ma- 
terial and  its  function  within  the  Gospel  should  be  ex- 
plained in  this  light.  By  including  a  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the  moment  of  Jesus'  death, 
Matthew  seems  to  imply  that  the  death  (and  resurrec- 
tion) of  Jesus  inaugurates  the  New  Age  in  which  death 
is  defeated  and  the  reign  of  God  has  begun. 

While  some  consensus  may  be  developing  concerning 
the  general  background  and  interpretive  matrix  of  Mt 
27:51b-53,  there  is  less  agreement  about  the  immediate 
origin  of  Matthew's  material  and  its  precise  place  in 
the  theology  of  his  Gospel.  Some  authors  maintain  that 
Matthew  makes  use  of  a  transposed  resurrection  account. 
B.  Johnson  and  D.  Hutton,  among  others,  have  traced 
this  to  a  tradition  Matthew  uses  in  common  with  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  which  describes  the  actual  resurrection 
of  Jesus  and  the  resulting  consternation  of  the  guards  at 
the  tomb.6a  When  blending  this  tradition  with  Mark's 
account  of  the  empty  tomb  (cf.  Mt  28:  Iff.),  Matthew 
was  able  to  only  partially  incorporate  this  apocalyptic 
tradition  into  his  tomb  story.  The  apocalyptic  elements 
of  28:2ff.  and  the  special  material  about  the  guards 
(27:62ff.;  28:1  Iff.)  are  the  result.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  tradition  have  been  transferred  to  27: 
51b-53. 

While  some  parallel  between  27:51b-53  and  28:2ff. 
exists,  Hutton's  hypothesis  remains  tenuous.  The  Gos- 
pel of  Peter  may  have  been  influenced  by  Matthew  and 
the  parallels  that  do  exist  remain  superficial.  More  im- 
portantly the  functions  of  the  apocalyptic  elements  in 
the  tomb  story  and  the  crucifixion  account  are  complete- 
ly different.  Because  of  this  other  authors  suggest  that 
the  influence  is  the  inverse,  i.e.,  Matthew's  special  ma- 
terial in  27: 5 Iff.  influenced  his  rendition  of  the  tomb 
story.    W.   Schenk  maintains  that  27:51b-53  is  a  frag- 
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ment  of  a  Jewish  apocalyptic  hymn  describing  the  gen- 
eral resurrection  of  the  messianic  age,  under  the  influence 
of  Ezekiel  37,  a  text  that  apparently  had  great  messianic 
significance  in  intertestamental  Judaism.7 

Schenk's  suggestion  regarding  Ezekiel  37  and  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones  as  the  remote  source  for  the 
imagery  of  Matthew  27:51-53  seems  to  me  to  be  sound. 
However,  the  need  to  postulate  a  Jewish  apocalyptic 
hymn  as  the  proximate  literary  source  for  Matthew's 
addition  seems  less  compelling.  The  paratactical  style 
of  Mt  27:51b-53  (the  main  argument  for  appealing  to 
a  hymn  as  source)  is  motivated  by  the  breathless  chain  of 
events  Matthew  narrates,  and  is  a  style  not  without 
parallel  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel.8  We  have  con- 
sidered the  source  question  in  detail  in  another  publi- 
cation.9 For  the  sake  of  brevity  here,  let  us  presume  the 
Matthean  composition  of  27:51b-53  on  the  basis  of 
Ezekiel  37,  and  proceed  to  the  question  of  how  this  pas- 
sage fits  into  the  message  of  the  entire  pericope. 


Matthew's  Account  of  the  Death  of  Jesus 

If  Matthew  himself  fashioned  the  material  in  27:51b- 
53  and  incorporated  it  into  his  death  scene,  then  these 
verses  become  an  important  part  of  the  evangelist's  in- 
terpretation of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Before  drawing  con- 
clusions about  Matthew's  interpretation  let  us  examine 
briefly  the  overall  structure  of  the  scene  and  the  place 
of  Matthew's  special  material  within  it. 

In  both  Mark  and  Matthew,  the  climactic  portions 
of  the  crucifixion  scene  have  the  same  basic  structure: 
i.e.,  mockery — death — reaction  (cf.  Mk  15:27-41;  Mt 
27:38-56).   In  Mark  this  schema  is  filled  out  as  follows: 

a)  Mockery  (15:27-32):  Jesus  is  mocked  by  the 
passersby,  the  chief  priests  and  scribes.  The  point  of  the 
mockery  is  the  accusations  of  the  trial  (e.g.  threats 
against  the  temple  and  messianic  claims)    plus  a  chal- 
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lenge  to  Jesus'  ability  to  save  himself.  The  mockeries 
climax  in  a  characteristic  Markan  emphasis  which  links 
"seeing"  and  "believing"  (15:32;    cf.  8:11-13). 

b)  Death  (15:33-37):  With  the  advent  of  darkness 
(most  likely  an  eschatological  sign),  Jesus  cites  the  first 
verse  of  Psalm  22.  His  prayer  is  construed  as  an  appeal 
to  Elijah.  Finally  Jesus  emits  a  wordless  shout  and 
expires   (15:37). 

c)  Response  (15:38-41):  In  Mark  the  reaction  is 
terse  and  immediate.  The  temple  veil  is  torn  in  two 
and  the  centurion  confesses  Jesus  as  Son  of  God.  The 
scene  closes  by  noting  the  presence  of  the  faithful  wom- 
en who  had  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee. 

Matthew  accepts  this  basic  outline  from  Mark  but 
at  each  stage  of  the  schema  has  developed  the  material 
to  fit  his  purposes: 

a)  Mockery  (27:38-44)  :  In  addition  to  some  minor 
linguistic  changes,  Matthew  makes  the  following  signifi- 
cant alterations  in  this  first  section:  1)  He  adds  the 
phrase  "if  you  are  the  Son  of  God"  in  verse  40  (cf. 
Mk  15:30).  The  phrase  evokes  the  temptation  narra- 
tive and  establishes  a  major  theme  of  Matthew's  cruci- 
fixion narrative.10  Vindication  of  Jesus  as  God's  Son 
has  become  an  explicit  focus.  2)  He  adds  an  entire 
verse  in  27:43,  a  citation  that  evokes  Ps  22:9  and  Wis 
2:18.  Once  again,  Matthew  centers  the  issue  of  the 
mockery  on  Jesus'  claim  to  be  "God's  Son."  Here  is  the 
strongest  statement  of  what  subsequent  events  are  di- 
rected to:  "He  trusts  in  God;  let  God  deliver  him  now, 
if  he  desires  him;   for  he  said,  T  am  the  Son  of  God.'  "n 

b)  Death  (27:45-50)  :  Some  minor  changes  are 
noticeable  but  the  important  distinctions  between  the  two 
evangelists  are  found  in  Matthew's  escalation  of  the  ref- 
erence to  Psalm  22  and  in  a  stress  on  the  theme  of 
obedient  trust.  This  is  apparent  in  verse  50  where  Mat- 
thew adds  the  significant  word  "again"  (palin),  thus 
interpreting  the  wordless  shout  of  Mk  15:37  as  an- 
other reference  to  the  Psalm  of  verse  46,  and  changes  the 
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description  of  the  moment  of  death  to  apheken  to  pneu- 
ma  (cf.  exepneusen  in  Mk  15:37)  which  seems  to  em- 
phasize the  voluntary  nature  of  Jesus'   death.12 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  Matthew's  redaction  of  the 
first  two  elements  of  the  death  scene  has  revealed  an 
emphasis  on  Jesus'  identity  as  Son  of  God.  The  prime 
issue  of  the  death  scene  has  become  a  challenge  to  Jesus' 
sonship.  While  the  mockers  question  Jesus'  identity  as 
Son — or  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  quality  of  his 
sonship — Jesus  himself  is  portrayed  as  the  obedient  Son 
who  prays  in  the  face  of  death  and  who  dies  with  an 
attitude  of  reverent  obedience.  This  preparation  (a 
preparation  which  extends  throughout  the  Gospel  and 
the  passion  narrative  in  Matthew's  emphasis  on  the 
obedience  of  Jesus)  helps  put  the  final  segment  into 
proper  perspective. 

c)  Reaction  (27:51-56)  :  Here  Mark's  two  basic 
signs  are  dramatically  expanded.  Between  the  tearing 
of  the  temple  veil  and  the  faithful  presence  of  the  cen- 
turion and  the  women,  come  the  apocalyptic  signs  of 
resurrection.  Despite  the  expansion,  however,  the  basic 
pattern  of  Mark  is  retained:  the  first  series  of  reactions 
are  of  divine  origin  (cf.  the  passive  voice) — an  awe- 
some response  to  Jesus'  death;  the  second  are  confes- 
sional in  nature — the  testimony  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
presence  of  the  women  (an  obvious  link  to  the  resurrec- 
tion that  will  follow)  provide  the  Christian  resolution 
of  the  issue  raised  by  the  preceding  two  elements  in  the 
death  scene:    "Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God!" 

Because  Matthew  has  inserted  his  apocalyptic  ma- 
terial in  27:51b-53,  and  because  the  issue  of  death  as 
moment  of  revelation  is  no  longer  capital  (cf.  Mk  15:32 
note  that  Matthew  omits  this  emphasis  in  his  parallel 
27:42),  the  testimony  of  the  centurion  and  his  com 
panions  is  motivated  by  the  divine  confirmation  of  Jesus 
sonship  (i.e.,  idontes  ton  seismon  kai  ta  ginomena) . 
The  epiphanic  nature  of  these  signs  also  introduces  the 
characteristic  note   of   "fear"   or   "awe"    (ephobethesan 
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sphodra),  similar  to  the  reaction  of  the  guards  in  28:4 
and  especially  the  women  in  28:8.  The  note  of  fear 
does  not  vitiate  the  confessional  nature  of  the  soldiers' 
words,  but  confirms  the  fact  that  the  events  following 
upon  the  death  of  Jesus  have  been  understood  as  a  dis- 
play of  divine  power.13 

Thus  Matthew's  presentation  of  the  scene  has  the 
same  basic  movement  as  that  of  Mark.  The  drama 
develops  from  (a)  mockery  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to 
sonship  through  the  climactic  point  (b)  of  death  to 
(c)  the  resolution  of  the  issue  by  divine  signs  and  con- 
firmatory witness  and  confession.  One  might  wonder 
if  the  deep  structure  of  this  scene  had  not  already  been 
set  by  the  use  of  Psalm  22  with  its  own  striking  move- 
ment from  lament  to  vindication  and  confession.14 
Matthew's  redaction  of  the  scene  might  be  understood 
as  an  exploitation  of  this  structure.  The  additions  in 
27:40b  and  43  sharpen  the  emphasis  on  Jesus'  trust 
in  his  Father  and  his  claim  to  sonship — a  central  motif 
of  the  opening  section  of  the  Psalm  (22:1-22).  His 
alterations  in  27:50  move  in  the  same  direction  and 
draw  attention  to  the  Psalm  as  the  final  prayer  of  Jesus. 
The  expansion  of  27 :51b-53  by  means  of  the  Ezekiel 
tradition  and  even  the  chorus  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  echo  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  Psalm  22 
and  even  reflect  the  primitive  apocalyptic  that  seems  to 
emerge  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Psalm  (22: 
28-32)  .15 

In  any  case,  a  consideration  of  the  entire  death  scene 
illustrates  how  coherently  Matthew's  addition  in  27: 
51b-53  fits  into  the  intent  of  the  evangelist.  Just  as  he 
has  escalated  the  issue  of  mockery:  "He  trusts  in  God; 
let  God  deliver  him  now,  if  he  desires  him;  for  he  said, 
T  am  the  Son  of  God.'  "  (27:43) ,  so  has  he  dramatically 
orchestrated  the  resolution  of  the  mockery  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  divine  power  in  the  resurrection  of  the  saints 
and  the  choral  confession  of  faith  in  27:51-56:  "Truly, 
this  was  the  Son  of  God!" 
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Conclusions  for  Matthew's  Interpretation 
of  the  Death  of  Jesus 

•  Having  considered  the  Matthean  composition  of  27: 
51b-53  and  its  place  within  the  structure  of  Matthew's 
climactic  death  scene,  what  conclusions  can  we  draw 
about  the  evangelist's  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Je- 
sus? That  interpretation  is  polyvalent,  we  suggest,  and 
a  brief  summary  of  the  various  layers  of  meaning  can 
serve  as  a  conclusion  to  our  study. 

1.  Confessional 

Through  his  obedient  trustful  death  Jesus  is  vindicated 
in  his  claim  to  be  God's  Son.  The  signs  that  follow  upon 
Jesus'  death  answer  the  mocking  challenge  of  Mt  27:43, 
"let  God  deliver  him  now,  if  he  desires  him."  The  state- 
ment of  the  soldiers  makes  explicit  the  homage  due 
Jesus  as  Son  of  God. 

This  scenario  is  already  part  of  Mark's  account.  As  we 
have  suggested,  there  is  a  nuance  of  difference,  however. 
In  Mark's  perspective,  the  confession  of  the  centurion  is 
revelatory.  The  soldier  is  the  first  human  in  the  Gospel 
to  recognize  Jesus  for  who  he  is  and  that  revelation  was 
only  possible  through  his  death.  In  Matthew  the  drama 
of  this  revelation  has  been  defused.  Jesus  is  confessed  as 
Christ  and  Son  of  God  by  his  disciples  earlier  in  the 
Gospel  (cf.  14:33;  16:16).  The  issue  for  Matthew  is 
the  quality  of  Jesus'  sonship  (as  it  was  in  the  tempta- 
tion story,  4:1-11).  Through  his  obedient  death  Jesus 
proves  his  trustful  fidelity  and  his  obedience  is  vindi- 
cated by  the  heavenly  signs  and  confessed  as  authentic 
by  witnesses.16 

2.  Salvation-historical 

Matthew's  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a 
climactic  turning  point  in  salvation  history  is  generally 
recognized.17    The  rejection   of  Jesus  by  Israel  signals 
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the  universal  mission  of  the  church  (Mt  21:43;  8:10- 
12).  The  Risen  Lord  present  in  the  community  of  be- 
lievers sends  his  disciples  to  teach  and  baptize  in  his 
name  and  to  prepare  for  the  final  consummation  of  the 
world  (28:16-20).  By  his  inclusion  of  a  resurrection 
sign  as  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,  Matthew  has  underlined  the  importance  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
salvation.  The  choral  confession  by  the  gentile  soldiers 
and  the  believing  presence  of  the  women  (later  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection)  point  to  the  new  com- 
munity who  will  be  bearers  of  the  Risen  Lord's  message 
to  the  world. 

Even  this  particular  Matthean  emphasis  is  not  with- 
out foundation  in  Mark.  The  polarity  of  the  tearing 
of  the  temple  veil  and  the  confession  of  the  gentile  cen- 
turion certainly  implies  a  transition  from  Israel  to  the 
church.18  The  apocalyptic  material  introduced  by  Mat- 
thew inflates  this  perspective  and  harmonizes  with  mul- 
tiple accentuations  of  this  motif  throughout  his  Gospel. 

3.  Soteriological 

A  third  and  final  level  of  meaning  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Does  Matthew  ascribe  saving  power  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  or,  as  so  many  commentators  insist,  is  the 
death  of  Jesus  only  a  stage  on  the  way  to  glorification, 
making  the  passion  account  practically  devoid  of  soteriol- 
ogy?19  Other  Matthean  texts  which  at  face  value  appear 
to  be  soteriological  are  generally  not  interpreted  as  such. 
Matthew  1:21,  "you  shall  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he 
will  save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  is  admitted  to  be  a 
redactional  text,  but  without  strict  soteriological  sig- 
nificance. Hutton,  for  example,  states  that  the  messianic 
destiny  of  the  child  Jesus  is  being  stressed,  thus  the 
salvific  reference  is  on  deliverance  of  God's  people 
"from  their  onerous  and  oppressive  situation  brought  on 
by  their  own  sinfulness"  rather  than  "spiritual  salvation 
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from  sin  through  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross."20  The  ran- 
som  text  of  20:28  is  dismissed  primarily  because  of  its 
Markan  (10:45)  origin  and  because  it  is  orientated  to 
give  of  life  in  service  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  sin. 
Another  servant  text  in  8:17  is  ruled  inoperative  because 
it  is  used  in  connection  with  the  miracle  tradition  and 
not  in  connection  with  Jesus'  death. 

The  most  difficult  text  to  dismiss,  however,  is  26:28 
where  Matthew  adds  to  the  institution  words  the  phrase: 
"for  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  As  Hutton  admits:  "If 
these  words  represent  Matthew's  independent  redac- 
tional  activity  they  would  unambiguously  associate  the 
death  of  Jesus  with  expiation  for  sin  in  his  theology  of 
the  passion."21  To  prove  that  this  phrase  does  not  "rep- 
resent Matthew's  independent  redactional  activity"  seems 
to  be  a  difficult  chore.  It  is  clear  that  Matthew  has 
eliminated  the  identical  phrase  in  his  parallel  to  Mk  1 : 4 
where  John's  baptism  is  characterized  as  a  "baptism  of 
repentence  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Matthew  there- 
fore does  not  accept  this  designation  for  John's  baptism 
but  does  apply  it  to  the  institution  account  where  it  is 
joined  to  a  reference  to  the  covenant  in  Jesus'  blood. 
This  is  not  considered  "independent  redactional  activ- 
ity," however,  since  it  is  lumped  with  several  other 
changes  in  Mt  26:26-29  which  are  attributed  to  "liturgi- 
cal influence"  rather  than  to  the  deliberate  work  of  the 
redactor.22  Thus  Hutton  can  conclude:  "Therefore,  it 
should  be  clear  that,  although  Matthew  stood  within 
this  ecclesiastical  context,  such  liturgical  additions  to  the 
tradition  do  not  necessarily  represent  his  own  peculiar 
emphasis.  Mt  26:28  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  to  de- 
lineate a  specific  Matthean  interpretation  of  the  death 
of  Jesus."23 

Such  a  conclusion,  however,  seems  highly  gratuitous. 
First  of  all,  the  ascribing  of  Matthew's  changes  to  "lit- 
urgical influence"  in  26:26-29  overlooks  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  these  changes  (e.g.  parallelism,  use  of  direct 
discourse,  specification  of  subject,  etc.)  are  highly  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  evangelist's  technique  throughout  his 
Gospel.24  Certainly  the.  institution  account  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  liturgical  praxis  in  the  community,  but  this 
is  true  of  Mark's  text  as  well.  It  should  not  be  assumed 
that  the  differences  between  Matthew  and  Mark  are  due 
to  some  sort  of  liturgical  usage  rather  than  to  the  redac- 
tional  activity  of  the  evangelist.  Secondly,  how  can  one 
presume  that  Matthew  does  not  endorse  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jesus  that  was  celebrated  liturgically 
in  his  community's  tradition?  If  form  and  redaction 
criticism  have  taught  gospel  interpretation  anything,  it 
should  be  that  liturgical  tradition  is  one  of  the  strongest 
influences  on  the  evangelist's  own  conception.  Matthew's 
addition  in  26:28,  therefore,  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
some  sort  of  appendage  on  the  periphery  of  the  evan- 
gelist's theological  perspective.  Its  addition  to  the  Gospel 
text  by  the  evangelist  should  be  taken  seriously  and 
should  caution  the  interpreter  not  to  overlook  the  sote- 
riological  elements  in  other  parts  of  the  Gospel. 

Thus  the  name-giving  in  1:21  should  be  seen  as  an 
indication  not  only  of  a  traditional  messianic  designation 
for  Jesus,  but  also  as  a  traditional  Christian  conception 
that  Jesus  is  a  savior  whose  mission  is  to  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Matthew's  repeated  use  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  in  his  Gospel  and  especially  in  the  passion  narrative 
may  well  reflect  this  same  deep  conviction.25  And  one 
might  ask  if  a  Christian  standing  in  the  liturgical  tradi- 
tion endorsed  by  Matthew  would  be  able  to  understand 
20:28  solely  in  terms  of  life-giving  service  apart  from 
the  added  dimension  of  Jesus'  redemtive  death.  Even  the 
servant  text  in  8:17,  while  applied  directly  to  Jesus' 
healing  activity,  would  seem  strangely  isolated  in  a  Gos- 
pel which  endorses  a  soteriological  viewpoint  if  this 
dimension  were  absent  from  the  text's  meaning.  One 
simply  has  to  wonder  if  a  Jewish  milieu  would  ever 
make  such  a  neat  distinction  between  physical  cure  and 
deliverance  from  sin  in  the  first  place. 

These  considerations,  if  they  have  any  validity,  should 
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also  help  us  uncover  a  final  layer  of  meaning  in  27:51b- 
53.  Does  not  Matthew's  placement  of  the  resurrection 
sign  in  the  immediate  context  of  Jesus'  death  also  con- 
stitute at  least  an  implied  soteriology?  It  is  the  death 
of  Jesus  which  triggers  the  resurrection  of  the  saints — 
this  is  the  new  feature  Matthew  brings  to  the  synoptic 
tradition.  Mark's  tearing  of  the  temple  veil  and  the  cen- 
turion's confession  certainly  designated  Jesus'  death  as 
"life-giving"  but  not  with  the  explicitness  of  Matthew.26 
Matthew  seems  to  express  by  means  of  this  apocalyptic 
tradition  the  same  faith  interpretation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  as  26:28  which  speaks  of  death  as  a  covenant  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  or  as  1:21  which  designates  Jesus 
as  deliverer  from  sins,  or  8:17  and  20 :  28  which  portray 
Jesus  as  life-giving  and  healing  servant  of  God. 

One  might  debate  how  central  this  interpretation  is 
to  the  evangelist's  overall  perspective.27  But  central  or 
not,  the  interpretation  derives  from  a  passage  carefully 
composed  by  the  evangelist  and  woven  into  a  climactic 
scene  of  his  Gospel.  By  his  obedient  death  Jesus  the 
savior  frees  those  trapped  in  Sheol  and  ushers  in  the 
final  age. 
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We  cannot  agree  with  Schenk's  observations  here.  The  con- 
fession of  the  soldiers  should  not  be  linked  with  the  mockeries 
of  27:40,  43  but  with  the  confession  of  the  disciples  in  14:33. 
And  no  wedge  should  be  driven  between  verses  54  and  55. 
The  ekei  added  by  Matthew  reinforces  the  presence  of  the 
women  at  the  scene  along  with  the  soldiers.  The  element  of 
judgment  seems  restricted  to  the  tearing  of  the  temple  veil. 
Matthew's  interpretation  of  the  centurion's  confession  is  in 
line  with  that  of  Mark  15:39,  which  Schenk  himself  admits 
is  a  faith  confession. 

14  On  the  link  between  Psalm  22  and  the  passion  narrative, 
cf.  H.  Gese,  "Psalm  22  und  das  Neue  Testament.  Der  alteste 
Bericht  vom  Tode  Jesu  und  die  Entstehung  des  Herrenmahles," 
ZTK  65  (1968)  1-22  and  J.  Reumann,  "Psalm  22  at  the 
Cross,"  Interpretation  27  (1974)  39-58. 

15  This  final  portion  of  the  Psalm  refers  to  the  homage  to 
be  paid  to  Yahweh  by  the  "families  of  the  nations"  (22:28) 
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and  the  extraordinary  reference  to  the  homage  of  the  dead 
(22:30).  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  latter  verse  is  poorly  pre- 
served.  On  this  point,  cf.  Reumann,  op.cit.,  p.  47. 

16  The  centrality  of  the  "Son  of  God"  title  in  Matthew's 
theology  is  demonstrated  by  J.  Kingsbury  in  "The  Composition 
and  Christology  of  Matt  28:16-20,"  JBL  93  (1974)  580-584. 

17  Cf.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  "The  Structure  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
and  His  Concept  of  Salvation-History,"  CBQ  35  (1973)  451- 
474;  J.  P.  Meier,  "Salvation  History  in  Matthew:  In  Search 
of  a  Starting  Point,"  CBQ  27  (1975)  203-215;  R.  Walker, 
Die  Heilsgeschichte  im  ersten  Evangelium  (Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1967). 

18  Cf.  J.  R.  Donahue,  Are  You  the  Christ?  (Missoula, 
Mont.:    Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  1973)  201-206. 

19  Cf.,  for  example,  K.  M.  Fischer,  "Redaktionsgeschicht- 
liche  Bemerkungen  zur  Passionsgeschichte  des  Matthaus," 
Theologische  Versuche  2  (Berline,  1970)  109-129;  G.  Streck- 
er,  op.cit.,  181-184;  D.  Hutton,  op.cit.,  161  ff,;  W.  Schenk, 
op.cit.,  85. 

20  Op.  cit.,  163. 

21  Op.cit.,  165. 

22  A  major  exponent  of  this  thesis  has  been  J.  Jeremias,  The 
Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus  (London:  SCM,  1966),  cf.  es- 
pecially, chapter  III  "The  Influence  of  Worship  upon  the 
Transmission  of  the  Eucharistic  Texts."  Cf.  also,  G.  Strecker, 
op.cit.,  222.  This  thesis  is  questioned  by  some  recent  redaction 
critics:  cf.,  for  example,  H.  Schurmann,  Der  Einsetzungs- 
bericht  Lk.  22,  19-20  (Minister:  NTabh,  1956);  H.  Frank- 
emolle,  Jahwebund  und  Kirche  Christi.  Studien  zur  Form — 
und  Traditionsgeschichte  des  "Evangeliums"  nach  Matthaus 
(Minister:  Aschendorff,  1974)  40,  n.  146;  D.  Senior,  op.cit., 
76-88. 

28  Op.cit.,  166. 

24  For  example,  one  of  the  Matthean  elements  Jeremias  as- 
signs to  "liturgical  influence"  is  the  addition  of  ho  Iesus  in 
26:26  (op.cit.,  113).  But  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
is  one  of  the  most  consistent  features  of  Matthew's  redaction 
throughout  the  Gospel.  The  same  pattern  is  true  for  practical- 
ly all  of  the  changes  in  Mt  26:26-30.  The  only  significant 
change  introduced  by  the  redactor  is  the  phrase  eis  aphesin 
hamartion  in  26:28.    In  my  own  study  of  Matthew's  passion 
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account,   I   have  attempted  a   redactional   analysis   of   each 
phrase  of  the  institution  pericope;    cf.  op.cit.,  76-88. 

25  Within  the  passion  narrative,  cf.  the  following  examples 
where  Matthew  specifies  Jesus  as  subject  in  contrast  to  Mark: 
26:1,  4,  6,  17,  19,  26,  36,  49,  50b,  51,  63,  71;  27:1,  11,  17, 
20,  22,  27,  37,  55,  57.  Schenk  concedes  Matthew's  deliberate 
theological  emphasis  on  the  name  of  Jesus  especially  in  the 
passion  narrative  {op.cit.,  85),  but  is  still  unwilling  to  admit 
a  soteriological  motif. 

26  "For  the  Jews  it  meant  the  end  of  the  significance  of 
the  temple,  for  pagans  the  opening  of  the  way  to  God  through 
Jesus'  death."  J.  R.  Donahue,  op.cit.,  203-204;  cf.  further, 
M.  Dejonge,  "De  berichten  over  het  scheuren  van  het  voor- 
hangsel  bij  Jezus'  dood  in  de  synoptische  evangelien,"  Neder- 
lands  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  21   (1966-67)  257-276. 

27  The  judgment  made  by  Strecker  (op.cit.,  222)  that  a 
soteriological  motif  is  "not  in  the  center  of  (Matthew's)  in- 
terest" is  echoed  by  many  authors.  This  assessment,  we  are 
contending,  depends  in  large  measure  on  how  one  evaluates 
Matthew's  addition  in  26:28. 
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Human  Suffering  as  Grace 
in  the  Thought  of 
Paul  of  the  Cross 


I.  Introduction 

Theology  means  a  teaching  about  God.  Therefore, 
every  theology  takes  as  decided  that  more  primary  ques- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  relative  to  the  existence  of  God. 
Yet  the  cognitive  act  which  leads  to  this  primary  op- 
tion of  affirmation  reveals  a  distinct  bipolarity.1  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  form  of  syllogistic  argument  which 
is  the  act  of  human  reason.  Here  the  human  subject 
reveals  itself  as  active  in  an  abstract  and  theoretical  sort 
of  way.  Yet  the  other  manner  of  procedure  is  decidedly 
different.  It  reveals  itself  in  the  area  of  the  personal, 
where  the  human  subject  assumes  a  passive  or  receptive 
attitude  toward  reality,  and  allows  itself  to  be  engaged 
by  the  inherent  power  and  dynamic  of  the  object  itself.2 
This  moment  of  "engagement"  places  one  before  the 
twin  realities  of  decision  and  answering.3  We  call  such 
an  answer  "faith." 

It  seems  that  this  bipolarity,  which  is  a  constant  fea- 
ture in  our  knowledge  of  God,  has  a  great  importance 
for  the  work  of  theology.  For  if  theology  should  be  a 
help  for  men  in  the  accomplishing  and  deepening  of  the 
life  of  faith,  then  that  part  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  regards  the  personal  encounter  with  the  dynamics 
of  the  object  itself  must  be  repeated  and  deepened.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  inherent  power  of  theology's 
object  can  never  be  grasped  in  a  single  act  of  engage- 
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ment.  And  so  we  see  that  theology  is  ever  in  the  service 
of  faith.4 

What  is  true  of  theology  in  general  is,  of  course,  true 
of  Christian  theology.  For  God's  revelation  of  himself, 
as  communicated  to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
forces  a  response  on  the  level  of  personal  engagement. 
This  is  true  because  God  has  not  revealed  himself  in 
Jesus  to  advance  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  at 
least  not  primarily  for  this  reason,  but  because  he  wanted 
to  open  to  man  a  greater  possibility  of  meeting  him  in 
dialogic  and  personal  fashion. 

Thus,  despite  the  rather  remarkable  differences  of  the 
"theologies"  within  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  when  one  underlines  the  constant  intention 
evident  in  all  its  writings.  That  intention  is  surely  one 
of  leading  the  reader  to  a  more  meaningful  decision  for 
God  and  to  a  more  intense  personal  relationship  with 
him  through  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

When  one  reflects  on  this  bipolar  character  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  it  becomes  clear  that  not  only  is  he  impor- 
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tant  who  deals  with  the  "object"  of  theology  in  a  logical 
way,  but  that  those  men  and  women  whose  lives  and  in- 
tellectual activities  deal  with  any  type  of  radical  turning 
toward  God  also  have  a  great  deal  to  offer.  This  is,  of 
course,  especially  true  of  the  saints.  There  have  been 
saints  who  were  theologians.  Yet  there  are  also  saints 
who  have  not  reflected  on  the  "object"  of  theology  from 
the  distance  of  pure  abstraction,  but  who  have  given 
testimony  of  their  personal  relationship  to  God  and  the 
experiences  surrounding  it.  It  is  with  this  type  of  saint, 
commonly  known  as  "mystics,"  that  Paul  of  the  Cross 
belongs. 

Paul  of  the  Cross  was  not  a  scientific  theologian  who 
in  original  essays  could  have  enriched  the  development  of 
theology.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  his  diary  and  the 
still  extant  letters,  one  can  say  of  him  what  Karl  Rahner 
writes  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius:  "There 
are  types  of  pious  literature  which  precede  the  reflection 
of  theology;  this  literature  is  more  original,  and  even 
wiser  and  more  experienced  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools . .  "5 

Today  there  is  discussion  that  theology  is  not  some- 
thing which  is  accomplished  only  in  an  argumentative 
and  abstract  way,  but  also  something  that  merits  atten- 
tion as  personal  and  dialogic.  That  is  to  say,  attention  is 
being  focused  today  on  those  forms  of  literature  in  the 
New  Testament  which  tell  a  story  and  which  have  led  to 
the  expression,  "narrative  theology."6  It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  exactly  the  same  type  of  material  that  we  must 
consider  here.  Yet  the  fact  illustrates  that  theology  need 
not  one-sidedly  remain  on  the  level  of  the  abstract  and 
argumentative.7 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  consideration  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  can  be  fruitful  for  the 
science  of  theology  itself.  It  offers  a  more  scientific  the- 
ology the  possibility  of  considering  a  more  varied  ma- 
terial. For  it  was  the  twin  themes  of  the  suffering  of 
Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  men  which  made  the  most 
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enduring  effect  on  the  thought  of  this  saint.  And  it  is 
this  centering  on  the  mystery  of  the  cross  that  makes 
Paul  of  the  Cross  timely  for  today.  For  theology  in  our 
own  day  has  shown  a  new  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ 
and  in  the  suffering  of  man.  The  well-known  Catholic 
exegete,  Heinz  Schurmann,  notes  this: 

According  to  every  indication  the  theme  of  the  cross  is 
not  just  a  passing  attraction  which  will  be  in  the  theological 
discussion  for  a  short  time;  we  must  rather  say  that  if  it 
is  part  of  the  theological  task  to  make  the  Christian  faith 
palatable  for  a  particular  time,  the  necessity  to  bring  faith 
into  conjunction  with  the  suffering  in  the  world  will  re- 
main.8 

The  interest  in  the  meaning  of  the  suffering  and  death 
of  Christ  is  also  not  something  limited  to  a  particular 
Christian  confession.9  Rather  it  is  something  which  is 
fruitful  for  the  wider  concern  found  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  for  those  things  which  are  central  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Indeed,  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  one  who, 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  can  make  a 
most  interesting  contribution  to  the  more  universal  prob- 
lem of  the  relationship  of  human  suffering  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ.  This  is  so  because  his  peculiar  in- 
spiration and  charisma  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vari- 
ous schools  and  opinions  of  theology.  His  gift  from  God 
was  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  became  the  goal  of  his 
life  and  thought. 

II.  The  Sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  Spiritual 
Teaching  of  Paul  of  the  Cross 

Although  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  no  professional  theo- 
logian, the  two  thousand  letters  of  his  that  still  exist,  to- 
gether with  his  spiritual  diary  (composed  at  the  age  of 
27  years),  make  it  more  than  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
grand  features  of  his  spiritual  doctrine. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  his  notion  of  God  was, 
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we  find  that  for  him  God  is  first  of  all  the  Good  One,  the 
Merciful  One,  the  Loving  One.10  Often  we  find  him 
referring  to  this  One  as,  "the  Highest  Good,"  "the  In- 
finitely Good,"  "the  Divine  Mercy,"  and  "the  Giver  of 
every  good."  One  of  his  favorite  expressions  is,  "the 
Immense  Ocean  of  Charity."11  When  Paul  speaks  of 
God  as  the  summum  bonum  or  the  bonum  infinitum, 
such  expressions  should  not  be  understood  as  ontological 
descriptions  of  God's  aseity,  but  as  concepts  which  bring 
to  light  his  personal  experience  of  God.  For  Paul's 
image  of  God  always  seems  to  feature  two  things — God 
is  the  Good  One,  the  Merciful  and  Loving  One,  who 
manifests  precisely  these  characteristics  in  his  relations 
with  men.  The  second  feature  of  his  image  of  God  al- 
ways includes  the  reference  to  man:  God  is  the  One 
who  is  interested  in  every  human  being,  and  for  whom 
he  shows  a  special  care  and  love  of  predilection.  In  Paul's 
own  expression:  "God  is  Father,  yes,  a  very  loving 
Father,  who  would  rather  see  heaven  and  earth  perish 
than  anyone  who  trusts  in  him."12 

How  does  Paul  of  the  Cross  think  of  men?  For  him 
the  highest  dignity  and  possibility  of  man  consists  in 
coming  into  contact  with  the  "Infinite  Good,"  in  be- 
coming one  with  him,  yes,  in  being  changed  into  him. 
For  from  himself  man  is  a  "Nothing,"  a  "frightening 
Nothing."  But  this  "Nothing"  stands  over  against  God 
who  is  "All."13  At  this  point,  one  might  pose  the  ques- 
tion: Does  the  greatness  of  God  depend  on  the  nothing- 
ness of  man?  Or,  must  man  be  reduced  that  God  may 
be  exhalted?  With  Paul  such  questions  are  hardly  to 
the  point.  For  the  basis  of  such  far-going  expressions  is 
rather  in  his  radical  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
creation.  Paul  sees  man  essentially  determined  from 
his  picture  of  God.  Man  possesses  his  being  from  God's 
creative  act.  Consequently,  any  anthropology  which 
would  imagine  God  as  a  threat  to  human  autonomy  or 
freedom  and  man  as  thereby  a  homo  incurvatus  in  se, 
who  must  with  jealousy  and   aggressiveness  protect  his 
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autonomy,  is  incompatible  with  his  picture  of  man. 

We  can  nevertheless  state  that  these  pictures  of  God, 
positively  determined  by  the  doctrines  of  creation,  and 
of  man  determined  by  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,14  are  the 
pillars  upon  which  his  spiritual  doctrine  rests.  And  to  the 
questions  posed  in  the  last  paragraph,  one  must  answer: 
God  lowers  himself,  that  man  might  be  exhalted. 

Since  the  final  goal  of  man  consists  in  coming  to  the 
most  intimate  possible  union  with  God,  Paul  of  the 
Cross  is  concerned  that  those  persons,  who  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  spiritual  lives  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
by  him,  should  find  the  ways  and  means  to  attain  to 
this  union  with  God.  Now  that  we  understand  his  goal, 
we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  broad  lines  of  his  doc- 
trine. 

The  first  condition  for  breaking  out  of  one's  own 
nothingness  in  order  to  enjoy  something  of  the  fullness 
of  the  divine  life  is  the  acknowledgement  of  one's  own 
insignificance.  This  is  accomplished  by  withdrawing  into 
the  "inner  loneliness  of  the  soul,"  "into  the  inner  desert," 
or  into  the  "depths."15  This  very  Augustinian  introire 
in  seipsum  is  necessary  to  come  to  union  with  God.16 
Yet  something  else  is  also  essential  to  it — the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  And  here  we  reach  that 
which  is  peculiar  in  Paul  of  the  Cross'  doctrine.  For  al- 
though other  classical  writers  on  the  spiritual  life,  such 
as  John  of  the  Cross,  Teresa  of  Avila,  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  Tauler  emphasized  looking  at  Christ's  suffering, 
none  of  them  made  this  meditation  the  center  of  their 
doctrine  as  did  Paul. 

What  is  the  basis  for  this  strong  emphasis  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ?  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  God  is  for  this  saint  the  Good 
One,  the  Merciful  One,  and  the  One  who  loves  man.  No- 
where is  this  love  for  man  so  starkly  visible  as  in  the  suf- 
fering of  Jesus.  It  is  in  the  Passion  of  Christ  that  Paul 
of  the  Cross  sees  the  culmination  of  divine  love.  In  his 
letters  we  find  many  places  where  he  attempts  to  describe 
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in  words  this  mystery  of  the  love  of  God.  He  calls  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ,  "the  greatest  and  most  astounding  work 
of  divine  love,"17  and  he  cannot  do  enough  to  make 
men  conscious  of  this  "wonder  of  wonders  of  the  divine 
love."18  Frequently  he  employs  a  picture  to  explain  this 
mystery:  God  is  the  infinite  ocean  of  love.  Out  of  this 
ocean,  "there  appears  that  other  ocean  of  the  most  holy 
suffering  of  Jesus.  Yet  both  of  these  oceans  are  the 
same."19  In  connection  with  this  interpretation  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ  as  the  most  convincing  deed  of  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  love,  we  find  in  Paul  of  the  Cross 
another  viewpoint  by  which  the  suffering  and  death  of 
Jesus  are  brought  into  relationship  with  the  sin  of  man. 
Yet  this  viewpoint,  which  certainly  is  a  Biblical  one,  ap- 
pears not  nearly  so  frequently  as  the  former  one.20 

To  the  question  as  to  why  the  contemplation  of  the 
Passion  of  the  Lord  has  such  a  central  importance,  one 
must  answer  that  it  is  precisely  through  it  that  the  soul 
attains  to  the  divine  Thou.  Meditation  on  the  Passion 
is  the  "door,  through  which  the  soul  attains  to  intimate 
union  with  God,  to  inner  conversion  and  to  the  deepest 
contemplation."21  The  saint  mentions  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  contemplation  occupies  such  a  key 
position  in  the  process  of  the  soul's  becoming  one  with 
God.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  fundamental  that  the  soul, 
which  considers  the  suffering  of  Christ,  becomes  one  with 
the  humanity  of  Jesus.  And  since  Jesus  is  true  God 
(Paul  certainly  had  a  strong  but  often  implicit  theology 
of  the  incarnation),  he  could  conclude  that  the  soul  must 
sink  itself  into  the  infinite  ocean  of  its  God.22  In  the 
second  place,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  means  be- 
coming one  with  the  love  of  God.  Now  since  the  love 
of  God  is  most  intensively  effective  in  the  suffering  of 
Christ,  the  contemplation  of  the  suffering  Christ  is  the 
best  way  for  coming  to  union  with  God.  In  this  it  is  not 
the  historically  established  sufferings  of  Jesus  which  are 
the  power  of  union,  but  the  love  of  God  manifesting  it- 
self through  them.23    In  the  third  place,  the  thought  of 
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the  suffering  of  Christ  works  a  certain  loathing  for  sin, 
calls  one  to  conversion,  and  effects  thereby  a  closer  union 
in  the  love  of  God.  Paul  saw  this  call  to  metanoia  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  congregation  he  founded.  In  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  in  1751  to  all  the  houses  of  the 
congregation  he  said: 

May  this  least  congregation  spread  throughout  the  whole 
world,  since  it  is  a  work  of  the  divine  mercy,  so  that  there 
may  be  holy  laborers  who,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
may  be  as  sounding  trumpets  awaking  those  souls  slumber- 
ing in  sin.  They  should  do  this  through  preaching  on  the 
most  holy  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  so  that 
those  hearing  may  be  moved  from  within  to  tears  of  pen- 
ance, and  also  through  the  constant  and  pious  considera- 
tion of  the  suffering  of  Christ  so  that  they  may  become  ever 
more  inflamed  from  the  holy  love  of  God  and  remain  holy 
in  their  way  of  life.24 

We  must  now  take  notice  of  something  very  particu- 
lar in  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Often 
when  the  saint  speaks  of  contemplating  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  we  find  mention  of  "infused  torments"  or  "an 
impression  of  the  Passion."25  When  one  examines  closely 
the  context  of  such  thoughts,  the  following  conclusion 
emerges.  When  the  soul  is  deeply  engaged  in  medita- 
tion on  the  suffering  of  Jesus,  God  sends,  in  his  own 
grace-filled  and  mystical  way,  a  sharing  in  the  sufferings 
which  Jesus  endured.  This  "impression  of  the  Passion" 
is  not  something  that  depends  on  the  work  of  meditation, 
for  it  does  not  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  contempla- 
tion. Neither  is  it,  in  modern  terms,  a  psychological 
result  of  the  same.  This  experience  depends  entirely  on 
the  graceful  activity  of  God.26  We  can  therefore  con- 
clude that  according  to  Paul  of  the  Cross,  God  grace- 
fully allows  such  souls,  which  have  experienced  a  deeper 
contemplation  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus,  the  participation 
of  a  "spiritual  stigmatization."27  It  seems  to  this  author 
that  this  phenomenon  of  the  "infused  torments"  is  an 
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original  part  of  the  Passion  mysticism  of  this  saint,  for 
we  do  not  find  it  with  other  mystics.28 

If  we  desire  to  express  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  Paul 
of  the  Cross  in  a  short  formula  we  could  say:  It  is  the 
destiny  of  man  to  come  to  a  union  of  love  with  God  in 
faith. 29  The  best  means  for  bringing  this  about  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  suffering  of  Christ. 

III.  Human  Suffering  as  Participation  in  the 
Suffering  of  Christ 

Through  his  intensive  apostolic  work  (Paul  of  the 
Cross  held  during  his  life  approximately  200  parish 
missions  and  80  retreats),  the  founder  often  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  many  people  from  the  most  different 
social  classes.  Many  of  these  attached  themselves  to  him 
and  in  trust  looked  to  him  for  guidance  in  their  spiritual 
lives.  This  direction  of  souls  was  mostly  accomplished 
through  letters,  for  Paul  usually  stayed  only  a  short  time 
in  one  place.30  Very  often  these  people  turned  to  him 
when  they  had  special  needs  and  difficulties,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  were  concerned  with  suffering,  whether 
bodily  or  spiritual.  And  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  often 
speaks  of  this  topic  in  his  letters.  He  does  not  seek  to 
solve  the  problem  of  suffering  with  complicated  philo- 
sophical speculations.  For  he  simply  is  not  interested  in 
what  suffering  may  be  objectively  and  ontologically. 
Rather,  he  tries  to  give  people  a  bit  of  concrete  advice  on 
how  one  can  carry  and  deal  with  suffering. 

In  the  letters  we  often  find  expressed  in  connection 
with  the  view  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  an  "ocean  of 
love"  another  thought — that  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  an 
"ocean  of  love  and  of  sorrow."31  When  the  soul  rests, 
to  use  the  terminology  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  within  the 
"inner  temple,"  "in  the  holy  and  interior  desert,"  and 
contemplates  the  suffering  of  Jesus  in  "pure  and  holy 
faith,"  it  begins  to  share  through  grace  in  this  love  and 
suffering.    This  is  not  just  a  sharing  in  the  affliction  of 
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Jesus'  suffering;  the  soul  receives  at  the  same  time  a 
sharing  in  the  love  of  God  which  is  so  convincingly 
demonstrated  in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Thereby  the 
saint  emphasizes  that  love  and  suffering  are  so  closely 
amalgamated  with  one  another  that  the  soul  can  no 
longer  tell  what  is  love  and  what  is  suffering.  They  be- 
come a  unity,  a  "mixture,"  as  he  often  said,32  so  that 
the  spirit  is  completely  submerged  in  a  "sorrowing  love 
and  in  a  loving  sorrow.'33 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  soul 
receives  a  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  through 
the  mystical  gift  of  grace  of  the  "infused  torments," 
and  that  God  communicates  to  it  at  the  same  time  the 
taste  of  his  love.  That  suffering  and  love  go  together  is 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  Passion  mysticism  of  Paul, 
but  also  determines  his  picture  of  Christ.  For  him  Christ 
is  the  Crucified  One  who  suffers  for  the  love  of  men.34 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  often  find  in  his  writings  the 
saying,  "The  whole  life  of  Jesus  was  a  cross."35  This  sen- 
tence may  seem  at  first  one-sided  and  exaggerated.  Yet 
one  must  also  understand  that  in  his  thought  there  is  a 
constant  understanding  that  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  was 
love. 

This  strong  centralization  of  Christ-mysticism  on  the 
Passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  viewing  together  of 
suffering  and  love  on  the  other  hand,  complete  the  hori- 
zon from  which  human  suffering  must  be  seen  and  eval- 
uated. Real  suffering,  especially  when  it  is  undeserved 
and  unavoidable,  offers  man  the  possibility  of  participa- 
tion in  the  suffering  of  Jesus.36  It  is  this  idea  of  par- 
ticipation which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
mysticism  of  Christ  and  of  suffering  in  Paul's  thought. 
Therefore,  one  should  not  be  surprised  when  one  meets 
the  actual  equation  of  real  human  suffering  with  the 
suffering  of  Jesus.  For,  as  has  been  said,  human  suf- 
fering offers  the  possibility  of  partaking  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  It  is  this  belief  which  can  lead  Paul  to  say  to 
those  who  suffer:     ".  .  .  allow  yourself  to  be  lost  com- 
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pletely  and  absolutely  in  the  immeasurable  ocean  of  love; 
wait  confidently  in  your  place  of  suffering  as  on  the 
cross  of  the  divine  bridegroom."37  Two  months  before 
his  own  death  Paul  wrote  to  another  person  who  was 
seriously  ill :  "...  take  the  suffering  upon  yourself  out 
of  love  for  God  in  unity  with  the  suffering  which  Jesus 
Christ,  'our  true  good  and  divine  model,'  has  suffered 
for  us."38 

Nevertheless,  as  with  Christ  suffering  was  neither  the 
end  of  all  nor  the  purpose  of  his  life  (the  divine  purpose 
of  which  was  vindicated  by  his  resurrection  and  glorifica- 
tion), so  there  is  also  for  the  faithful  the  assurance  that 
they  do  not  have  a  part  in  his  suffering  without  also 
a  share  in  his  glory.  This  thought  is  reminiscent  of 
texts  in  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  such  as:  Rom  8:17-18; 
Phil  3:10;    1  Pet  4:13;  2  Tim  2:11;  Apo  2:10. 

Thus,  the  theology  of  Christ's  suffering  in  reference 
to  his  glorification  and  its  ultimate  application  to  hu- 
man suffering,  which  is  a  feature  of  both  Johannine  and 
Pauline  theology,  is  the  same  interpretation  given  to 
human  affliction  by  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Just  as  Paul  the 
Apostle  does  not  always  mention  this  complete  context  of 
the  resurrection  when  he  speaks  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
although  the  two  are  an  inseparable  unity,  so  is  human 
suffering  never  an  end  in  itself:  "Those  who  suffer  for 
the  love  of  God  help  Jesus  to  carry  the  cross.  In  this 
way  they  have  a  share  in  his  glory  in  heaven."39 

In  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  participation,  we  find 
in  the  thought  of  this  saint  still  other  models  of  inter- 
pretation with  which  he  attempts  to  make  suffering  bear- 
able. In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  biblical  thought  that 
Christ  has  suffered  and  so  left  us  a  model,  that  we  may 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  as  in  1  Pet  2:21.  The  saint  even 
judges  it  to  be  an  honor  when  God  allows  a  man  to  go 
the  same  way  his  Son  had  to  go:  "Oh,  what  a  great 
honor  God  prepares  for  us  when  he  shows  us  the  way 
that  his  Son  has  gone!"40  As  the  word  del  in  the  New 
Testament  is  an  important  way  of  pointing  to  the  escha- 
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tological  significance  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,41  so  Paul  of  the  Cross  encourages  those  who  must 
suffer  unavoidable  affliction  to  accept  it  as  coming  from 
— or  even  caused  by — the  divine  will.  He  once  wrote  to 
a  female  religious:  ". . .  and  I  do  not  have  time  to  give 
you  anything  else  as  an  answer  for  your  sickness  and 
weakness  except  to  look  at  them  as  from  the  will  of 
God."42 

Is  there  not  here  something  more  than  a  simple  draw- 
ing of  parallels  between  human  suffering  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus?  Is  there  not  even  here  an  identification  of 
the  two?  To  these  questions  one  must  answer  that  even 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
when  human  suffering  is  considered,  it  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "apostolic"  suffering  of  the  disciples.  Yet 
there  is  also  in  the  early  levels  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  a  tendency  which  would  identify  the  follow- 
ing of  Christ  as  essentially  a  following  of  him  in  his 
sufferings.  And  there  is  also  thought  of  extending  suf- 
fering from  those  which  are  purely  "apostolic,"  as  in 
Mk  8:34  and  its  parallel  texts. 

To  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  means  to  take  up  one's  own 
cross,  as  in  Mt  10:38.  Paul  of  the  Cross  understands 
suffering  as  even  a  sign  of  being  specially  chosen,  of  the 
beginning  of  discipleship.  To  his  good  friend,  Thomas 
Fossi,  father  of  three  children,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  joined  the  Passionists  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
wrote  in  a  time  of  suffering:  "Believe  of  me  only  this: 
Never  have  things  gone  so  well  as  now:  Nunc  incipis 
esse  Discipulus  Christi."43 

At  this  point  we  must  say  something  of  expiation  and 
of  representation.  Already  in  the  pre-Pauline  traditions 
it  has  been  established  that  the  "on  account  of  our  sins" 
of  Isaiah  53  had  been  applied  to  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesus.44  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  this 
model  of  interpretation  in  all  the  writings  and  groups 
of  writings  in  the  New  Testament  although,  of  course, 
expressed  with   differing  accents.    This  motive  seldom 
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appears  in  the  thought  of  Paul  of  the  Cross.    Yet  it  is 
also  a  part  of  his  mysticism  of  the  Passion.45 

IV.  Human  Suffering  as  Grace 

As  has  been  shown,  we  find  in  the  thought  of  Paul 
of  the  Gross  two  basic  convictions:  God  loves  man,  and 
the  love  of  God  is  most  visible  in  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  faith  of  the  saint  in  the 
love  and  goodness  of  God  did  not  waver  when  he  him- 
self met  the  cross  and  suffering.  For  suffering  which 
must  be  borne  opens  to  a  man  the  possibility  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  cross  and  sufferings  of  Jesus.  There  is 
in  this  participation  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  a  functional 
significance;  it  is  an  excellent,  yes,  the  best  way  for  God 
to  bring  man  to  a  greater  union  of  love  with  himself.46 

In  this  vision,  it  is  clear  that  both  bodily  and  spiritual 
suffering  are  included.  Both  should  even  be  accepted 
with  joy.  This  is  doubtless  a  point  of  Paul's  Passion 
mysticism  that  appears  to  human  and  purely  rational 
thinking  as  unintelligible,  paradoxical,  perhaps  even 
perverse. 

Yet  the  "wisdom  of  the  cross"  (1  Cor  1:18-25;  Jn 
3:16)  which  is  explained  by  the  "grain  of  wheat"  (Jn 
12:24)  is  accessible  only  to  the  person  with  a  loving 
faith.  It  is  then  no  wonder  when  we  find  in  Paul's  diary 
and  his  letters  sentences  which  look  upon  both  types  of 
suffering  as  proof  of  God's  special  graces.  To  a  sister 
with  whom  he  was  in  written  contact  for  years  he  wrote : 
"Long  sicknesses  are  one  of  the  greatest  graces  which 
God  bestows  on  those  souls  that  he  most  loves."47  Surely 
there  lies  behind  these  words  the  saying  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  3:12:  "For  Yahweh  reproves  him  whom  he 
loves,  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delights."  (See 
also  Heb  12:6;  Apo  3:10.)  Yet  we  see  in  the  same 
letter  that  Paul  does  not  attach  any  absolute  value  to 
suffering,  for  he  promises  the  sister  that  he  will  pray  for 
her  recovery.    He  also  encourages  her  to  keep  her  inner 
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peace,  and  "to  rest  on  the  cross  of  Christ"  in  her  sick- 
ness.48 This  positive  evaluation  of  human  suffering  we 
find  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  itinerarium  ad  deum. 
In  his  diary  we  find  the  seeds  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
words:  "I  should  like  to  say  to  the  whole  world  so  that 
men  may  know  what  a  great  grace  God  in  his  mercy 
shows  when  he  sends  suffering."49 

In  Paul's  vision  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  the  "greatest 
work  of  the  love  of  God."50  Out  of  love  for  man,  God 
gives  his  Son  up  even  to  death  (Jn  3:16);  the  Son 
shares  himself  with  men  loving  them  even  unto  the  end 
(Jn  13:1).  God's  communication  of  himself  to  man  is 
felt  most  intensely  in  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus. 
We  call  this  self-communication  "grace."51  Since  for 
Paul  of  the  Cross  pain  borne  willingly  is  a  sharing  of 
the  suffering  of  Christ,  as  in  Col  1 :  24b,  it  is  clear  that 
suffering  is  a  channel  of  grace. 

When  one  considers  the  context  in  which  our  saint 
understands  and  interprets  human  suffering  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  suffering  itself  becomes  for  him  an  object 
of  longing  and  of  joy.  So  we  read  in  his  diary:  "I  re- 
mained in  [inner]  peace  and  quiet;  I  had  the  desire  to 
suffer  always  more;  yes,  I  said  to  my  God  that  he  should 
never  take  suffering  away  from  me."52  Frequently  he 
calls  bodily  and  spiritual  suffering  "the  most  precious 
joys,"53  or  he  calls  them  the  "true  treasures,"  which  he 
praises  in  festive  language.56  Once  he  even  composed  a 
poem  which  carries  the  title,  "Viva  la  Santa  Croce."57 
In  it  he  describes  in  words  of  praise  and  thanks  the 
great  worth  that  suffering  has  for  the  soul  which  is 
united  to  God. 

Despite  everything  that  has  been  said  above,  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  once  again  to  emphasize  that  in  the 
thought  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  suffering  is  never  glorified 
for  itself  nor  given  an  absolute  value.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
exquisite  means  in  the  journey  of  man  towards  God, 
but  it  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  It  serves  only  in  leading 
to  a  greater  union  with  God.    The  sign  of  this  union 
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with  God  is  especially  the  conformity  of  man's  will  with 
the  will  of  God.  In  a  letter  which  Paul  wrote  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1743,  to  Sister  Colomba  Gandolfi,  he  forcefully 
expressed  this  thought: 

I  hope  that  the  cross  of  our  good  Jesus  has  already  taken 
deeper  roots  in  your  heart,  and  that  you  now  can  sing: 
"To  suffer  and  not  to  die,  or  better:  Either  to  suffer  or 
to  die,  or  still  better:  Neither  to  suffer,  nor  to  die,  but 
only  the  complete  transformation  into  the  divine  will."68 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  noticed  that  such  a  positive 
interpretation  and  judgment  of  human  suffering  as  we 
find  by  Paul  is  not  easily  realized  in  the  existential  reali- 
zation of  life.  This  is  even  more  true  when  one  is 
threatened  with  real  pain,  when  it  begins  to  grind  upon 
him.  Yet  the  life  and  thought  of  this  man  who  J.  De 
Guibert  says  is  among  "the  most  important  teachers  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  eighteenth  century,"59  and  whom 
M.  Viller  calls  "the  greatest  mystic  of  Italy  in  the 
eighteenth  century,"60  is  an  example  of  how  suffering  is 
to  be  seen  from  the  Christian  viewpoint.  Perhaps  one 
should  rather  say,  he  represents  how  one  should  deal 
with  suffering  through  a  personal  and  living  relation- 
ship to  Christ. 

Is  such  a  positive  interpretation  of  suffering  to  be 
justified  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament?  We  should 
like  to  answer  with  M.  Hengel  :  "Suffering  does  not 
appear  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  majority  of  other 
religions  as  an  element  destroying  the  holy  order  of 
being . . .  rather  it  is  the  place  where  God  wants  to  meet 
a  humanity  which  is  without  salvation  and  plagued  by 
suffering."61  I  should  like  to  characterize  the  life  and 
work  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  with  a  saying  which 
stems  from  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  some  months  before  his 
own  violent  death:  "It  is  not  the  religious  act  which 
makes  the  Christian,  but  the  participation  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  God  in  secular  life."62 
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V.  Conclusions 

The  foregoing  vision  and  interpretation  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  Christ  and  of  the  suffering  of  men  provides  theol- 
ogy with  some  new  points  for  thinking  through  certain 
questions.  Some  of  these,  expressed  perhaps  a  bit  point- 
edly, are  the  following: 

1)  Is  not  human  suffering  viewed  too  often  from  the 
horizon  of  Greek  philosophy  as  a  privation  of  the  good? 
Does  not  the  New  Testament  have  a  different  vision  of 
this  matter  which  sees  it  in  the  context  of  Christology? 

2)  What  is  the  relation  of  suffering  and  of  love  to 
each  other?63  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  this  state  of  life 
as  non-suffering  love?  Is  not  suffering  fundamentally, 
and  in  the  context  of  personal  relations,  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  real  love?64 

3)  Does  not  traditional  theology  in  its  evaluation  of 
Christ's  suffering  tend  to  divide  his  person  into  two 
"chemically  pure"  natures?  Is  it  not  time  to  begin  to 
interpret  the  cross  from  a  more  comprehensive  biblical, 
personal,  and  trinitarian  perspective?65 

4)  When  one  takes  seriously  the  suffering  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  New  Testament  does,  is  it  still  possible  to 
hold  on  to  the  impassibility  of  God?  Or  is  that  not  more 
a  conception  of  Greek  philosophy  which  is  still  in  need 
of  "Christian  baptism"  and  modification  according  to  the 
scriptural  view  of  God?66 

5)  In  view  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  death  of 
God  on  the  cross  is  it  still  correct  to  insist  on  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God?67 

It  is  not  this  author's  intention  to  place  in  question  the 
faith  of  the  Church  through  questions  which  may  sound 
too  clever.  Yet  the  contemporary  theological  discussion 
of  the  significance  and  consequences  of  Jesus'  death  on 
the  cross,  together  with  the  study  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
Passion  in  the  thought  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  only  by  taking  seriously  the  reality  of 
both  human  and  divine  suffering  that  any  help  can  be 
found  here  at  all.    Surely,  Christianity  is  not  a  religion 
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of  suffering,  but  a  religion  of  love.  Paul's  mysticism  of 
suffering  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  on  this  earth 
no  love  without  suffering.  (That  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  every  bit  of  suffering  is  caused  by  love.  The 
problem  of  the  origin  of  suffering  is  a  many-sided  one 
which  Paul  does  not  consider.) 

Certainly  there  is  in  the  world  suffering  which  can  be 
avoided,  suffering  which  stems  from  the  lovelessness  of 
men.  And  certainly  everything  must  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate this  type  of  suffering.  Attempting  to  justify  it  with 
reference  to  thoughts  such  as  are  expressed  in  this  article 
would  be  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  every  man 
has  also  his  measure  of  pain  to  bear  which  is  not  caused 
by  the  guilt  of  another,  but  which  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
world.  It  is  because  of  this  jactualness  of  evil  that  Paul 
of  the  Cross  can  offer  valuable  help  to  the  Christian 
dealing  with  suffering. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Cf.  J.  Ratzinger,  "Ich  glaube  an  Gott,  den  allmachtigen 
Vater,"  Internationale  Katholische  Zeitschrift,  4  (1975),  pp. 
10-18. 

2  "Here  there  is  question  of  a  thoroughgoing  experience  and 
its  expression.  Knowledge  of  God  and  confession  of  him  is 
both  an  active  and  passive  process,  but  not  a  construction  of 
thought,  whether  theoretical  or  practical.  It  has  rather  the 
character  of  being  confronted,  which  requires  then  both  think- 
ing and  action,  which  of  course  can  also  be  denied."  Ibidem, 
p.  12. 

3  The  apostle,  Paul,  describes  this  answering  of  man  as 
"honoring  God  and  giving  thanks  to  him."  Vd.  Rom  1:21. 
This  "being  confronted"  plays  a  predominate  role  in  the  ex- 
istential interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  as  developed 
bv  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Without  doubt,  Bultmann  addresses 
a  justified  concern,  although  many  of  the  consequences  drawn 
from  the  overemphasis  of  this  position  hardly  correspond  to 
the  intentions  of  the  New  Testament. 

4  Not  every  question  is  so  immediately  related  to  faith. 
Nevertheless,  every  theological  endeavor  is  in  some  way  re- 
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sponsible  to  faith. 

5  Ignatius  von  Loyola,  ed.  by  F.  Wulf,  (Wiirzburg,  1956), 
p.  3.46.         •    .  .-..-  - 

6  This  experience-related  element  of  narration  in  the  New 
Testament  is  considered  in  two  contributions  in  Concilium, 
new  series,  vol.  5,  nr.  9,  The  Crisis  of  Religious  Language, 
by  J.  B.  Metz  and  H.  Weinrich. 

7  J.  B.  Metz  remarks  about  the  underemphasis  on  experience 
in  theology:  "If  the  category  of  narrative  is  lost  or  outlawed 
by  theology  as  pre-critical,  then  real  or  original  experiences  of 
faith  may  come  to  lack  objectivity  and  become  silenced  and 
all  linguistic  expressions  of  faith  may  therefore  be  seen  as 
categorical  objectivizations  or  as  changing  symbols  of  what 
cannot  be  said." — Ibidem,  p.  85. 

8  J.  Schurmann,  Jesu  ureigener  Tod,  (Freiburg,  1974),  p.  5. 

9  The  Protestant  theologian  H.  G.  Link  states  the  follow- 
ing in  relation  to  the  contemporary  development  of  Catholic 
and  of  Protestant  theology:  "It  is  certainly  an  astounding 
development  and  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  that  the  work  of  theology  in  both  confessions,  fol- 
lowing as  it  did  such  widespread  questions  of  social  and  po- 
litical and  even  revolutionary  interest,  should  increasingly  be 
brought  back  to  its  innate  theme,  which  is  of  course,  God's 
word  about  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ." — "Gegen- 
wiirtige  Probleme  einer  Kreuzestheologie,"  Evangelische  The- 
ologie,  33  (1973),  p.  337.  See  also  Evangelische  Theologie, 
34  (1974),  second  issue,  which  has  as  its  theme  the  theology 
of  the  cross  in  the  New  Testament. 

10  Cf.  Diario  Spirituale  de  S.  Paolo  Delia  Croce,  ed.  by  E. 
Zoffoli,  (Rome,  1964),  entry  for  December  23,  1720,  p.  76; 
Lettere  di  S.  Paolo  Delia  Croce,  ed.  by  P.  Amadeo  della 
Madre  del  Buon  Pastore,  4  vols.,  (Rome,  1924)  :  here,  vol. 
1,  p.  433,  vol.  3,  pp.  367  and  827. 

11  Cf.  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  280,  to  Agnese  Grazi  on  April  23, 
1742;    also,  vol.  1,  p.  349,  and  vol.  2,  p.  717. 

12  "Dio  e  Padre  amorosissimo  che  lascia  perire  piuttosto  il 
cielo  e  la  terra  che  chi  confida  in  lui." — Vol.  3,  p.  75,  to  Gio- 
vanni B.  Pettirossi  on  July  7,  1751. 

13  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Marianna  Girelli,  he  writes  that  in 
order  to  become  holy,  two  things  are  necessary,  an  "N"  and 
a  "T."    This  he  explains  thus:    "La  N  sei  tu,  che  sei  un  or- 
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ribil  nulla;    il  T  e  Dio,  che  e  rinfinito  tutto  per  essenze." — 
Vol.'3,  p.  747. 

14  Surely  the  tendency  of  man  toward  sin  is  a  part  of  Paul 
of  the  Cross'  picture  of  man.  Nevertheless,  that  other  factor, 
that  man  represents  a  nature  which  comes  forth  from  the  love 
of  God  and  which  is  open  to  the  love  of  God  is  much  more 
prominent  in  his  thought,  even  assuming  a  dominating  posi- 
tion. 

15  The  requirement  of  an  interior  conversion  is  to  be  found 
early  (from  1720)  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  In  later  writings 
(from  about  1748)  the  necessity  of  interiorization  comes  more 
to  the  foreground.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  Paul  had  become  conscious 
of  Tauler  and  the  Rheinland-Flemish  school.  It  is  known  that 
the  saint  had  read  the  works  of  Tauler  (and  those  of  Pseudo- 
Tauler)  in  the  translation  by  Surius,  and  that  he  valued  these 
writings  highly.  The  notions  of  "il  fondo,"  the  "morte  mis- 
tica,"  and  the  "divina  nativita"  which  occur  often  in  his  let- 
ters are  surely  from  the  writings  of  Tauler.  Cf.  A.  Walz, 
"Influencia  tauleriana  en  S.  Pablo  de  la  Cruz,"  Teologia 
Espiritual,  5  (1961),  pp.  397-408;  and  E.  Zoffoli,  S.  Paolo 
delta  Croce,  vol.  2,  (Rome,  1963-),  pp.  160-308;  and  S. 
Breton,  Mystique  de  la  Passion,  (Tournai,  1962),  esp.  pp. 
71-109;  and  C.  Brovetto,  Introduzione  alia  Spirituality  de  S. 
Paolo  della  Croce,  (San  Gabriele-Teramo,  1955). 

16  The  emphasis  on  "interiorization"  in  Paul's  thought  could 
surely  be  traced  back  from  Tauler,  through  Eckhart,  to  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite.  One  should,  however,  note  that  by  Paul 
the  accent  is  laid  on  nothing  becoming  something.  In  this 
way  he  escapes  the  danger  of  a  (one-sided)  "idealization"  of 
such  interiorization.  Cf.  J.  Ratzinger,  "Metanoia  als  Grund- 
befindlichkeit  christlicher  Existenz,"  Busse  und  Beichte,  ed. 
by  E.  C.  Suttner,  (Regensburg,  1972),  p.  29  f. 

17  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  499,  to  Sister  Colomba  Gandolfi  on 
August  21,  1756. 

18  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  726,  to  Mrs.  Lucia  Burlini  on  August 
17,  1751.  Similar  sayings  are  found  in:  Diario,  November  27, 
1720,  p.  57;  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  336,  to  Sister  M.  Anselmi  on 
June  21,  1775. 

19  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  717,  to  Mrs.  Lucia  Burlini  on  July  4, 
1748;    also  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  349,  to  Agnese  Grazi  on  August 
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21,   (?);    Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  516,  to  Sister  Maria  Teresa  on 
April  8,  1758. 

20  Cf.  M.  Bialas,  Im  Zeichen  des  Kreuzes,  (Leutesdorf, 
1974),  pp.  77-81. 

21  ". .  .  e  la  porta  che  conduce  l'anima  all'intima  unione  con 
Dio,  all'interiore  raccoglimento  ed  alia  piu  sublime  contempla- 
zione." — Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  582,  to  Tommaso  Fossi  on  July 
5,  1749;  further:  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  808,  to  Don  G.  A.  Luc- 
cattini  on  May  25,  1751;  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  511.  In  a  letter 
to  Don  G.  A.  Luccattini  on  July  20,  1751,  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p. 
810,  Paul  applies  Jn  10:7  and  14:6  to  meditation  on  the 
Passion. 

22  In  a  letter  to  Agnese  Grazi  on  May  26,  1 742,  he  writes : 
". . .  perche  stando  tutta  unita  a  quel  'Umanita  SSma.  di 
Gesu  Cristo  vero  Dio,  non  pud  a  meno  l'anima  do  non  abis- 
sarsi  tutta  nell'infinito  oceano  della  Divinita." — Lettere,  vol. 
1,  p.  283.  This  teaching  is  also  to  be  found  in  his  diary.  Cf. 
Diario,  January  1,  1721,  p.  86. 

23  "Vorrei  .  .  .  che  si  lasciasse  tutta  penetrare  dairamore  con 
cui  Egli  le  ha  patite  .  .  ." — Lettere,  p.  459,  to  Sister  Chiara  on 
January  18,  1757. 

24  ".  .  .  e  vi  siano  in  ogni  parte  santi  Operai,  i  quali,  come 
trombe  sonore  animato  dallo  Spirito  Santo  risveglino  le  anime 
addormentate  nel  peccato  mediante  la  santa  predicazione  delle 
Pene  SSme.  del  Figliouolo  di  Dio,  Cristo  Jesu,  affinche  com- 
punte  spargano  salutari  lagrime  di  penitenze,  e  colla  contin- 
ua,  devota  meditazione  delle  medesime  SSme.  Pene  s'accen- 
dano  sempre  piu  del  santo  amor  di  Dio,  vivendo  santamente 
secondo  il  proprio  stato." — Lettere,  vol.  4,  p.  229. 

25  Cf.  Diario,  November  26,  1720,  p.  56;  Lettere,  vol.  2, 
p.  503,  to  Sister  Colomba  Gandolfi  on  August  13,  1757. 

26  In  a  letter  which  the  founder  wrote  to  a  fellow  member 
of  the  congregation,  Father  Giovanni  Maria,  he  explains  this 
"impression  of  suffering"  as  follows:  "II  punto  che  V.R.  non 
capisca,  di  farsi  sue  per  opera  d'amore  le  Pene  SSme.  del 
dolce  Jesu,  glielo  fara  capire  S.D.M.  quando  le  piacera.  Questo 
e  un  lavoro  tutto  divino;  e  l'anima  tutta  immersa  nell'amore 
puro,  senze  immagini  in  purissima  e  nuda  fede  (Quando  piace 
al  sommo  Bene),  in  un  momento  si  trova  pure  immersa  nel 
mare  delle  pene  del  Salvatore,  ed  in  un'occhiata  di  fede  Tin- 
tende  tutte,  senze  intendere,  poiche  la  Passione  de  Gesu  e 
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opera  tutta  d'amore,  e  stando  l'anima  tutta  perduta  in  Dio 
ch'e  carita,  ch'e  tutt'amore,  si  fa  un  misto  d'amore  e  dolore, 
perche  lo  spirito  ne  resta  penetrato  tutto  e  sta  tutto  immerso 
in  un  amore  dolorose  ed  in  un  dolore  amoroso :  Opus  Dei.  .  . ." 
Letter e,  vol.  3,  p.  149. 

27  The  saint  speaks  in  this  connection  of  a  "great  grace": 
"Una  delle  grandi  grazie  ch  le  fa  Dio  si  e  quella  frequente 
impressione  che  fa  nell'anima  sua  della  SSma.  sua  Passione  in 
nuda  fede" — Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  503,  to  Sister  Colomba  Gandolfi 
on  August  13,  1757. 

28  Indeed,  Francis  de  Sales  in  his  treatise  on  the  love  of 
God  speaks  in  a  special  chapter  of  the  amalgamation  of  suf- 
fering and  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Vd.  I,  5.  Yet  one  cannot  discern  in  his  teaching  an 
"impression"  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  soul. 

29  In  most  places  where  Paul  comes  to  speak  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  God  in  love  he  also  makes  explicit  mention 
that  this  union  takes  place  "in  pure  faith." 

30  The  saint  saw  in  this  correspondence  an  important  apos- 
tolic task  which  he  conscientiously  fulfilled.  He  mentions  that 
he  often  wrote  twenty  to  thirty  letters  a  week.  Cf.  Lettere, 
vol.  2,  p.  201 :  "Ogni  settimana  ordinariamente  sono  20,  24 
ed  anche  30  lettere  che  ricevo,  e  rispondo  a  tutte  da  me." — 
Letter  to  Father  Fulgenzio  di  G^su  on  July  17,  1749.  Cf.  also 
Lettere,  vol.  2,  pp.  205,  700,  805. 

31  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  459,  to  Sister  Chiara  di  S.  Filippo  on 
January  18,  1757;  vd.  also  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  516,  to  the  same 
person  on  April  8,  1758. 

32  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  149,  to  Father  Giovanni  Maria  on  July 
14,  1756;  vd.  also  Lettere,  vol.  3.  p.  465,  to  Sister  Chiara  di 
S.  Filippo  on  March  21,  1757;  cf.  Diario,  December  21,  1720, 
p.  81. 

33  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  149,  to  Father  Giovanni  Maria  on 
[uly  14,  1756. 

34  Cf.  1  Cor  1:23;   Gal  6:14;   Jn3:16;   Jn  13:1;   Gal  2:20. 

35  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  193,  to  Agnese  Grazi  on  July  16,  1737; 
cf.  also  vol.  2,  p.  92,  and  Diario]  21,  1720,  p.  75. 

m  It  must  be  clearly  stated  that  Paul  of  the  Cross  does 
not  glorify  suffering,  but  allows  everything  imaginable  to  avoid 
it  or  to  obviate  enduring  suffering.  It  is  amazing  to  see  with 
what  care  and  solicitude  he  seeks  to  obtain  necessary  medical 
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treatment  for  his  confreres.  Vd.  the  Rcgulae  ct  Constitutions, 
138-140.  When,  however,  suffering,  whether  psychological  or 
bodily,  remains  and  is  unavoidable,  then  he  sees  it  as  sent  by 
God  and  as  an  excellent  means  of  approach  to  God. 

37  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  239,  to  Agnese  Grazi  on  August  17, 
1739;  cf.  also  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  767,  to  Tommaso  Fossi  on 
March  18,  1767;   and  vol.  3,  p.  285. 

38  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  593,  to  Mrs.  Lucrezia  Paladini  on 
August  12,  1775. 

39  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  94,  to  his  mother  on  August  18,  1727. 

40  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  704,  to  Giovanni  Forlani  on  June  30, 
1748;   cf.  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  629. 

41  Cf.  W.  Grundmann,  the  article  "6e?"  in  G.  Kittel,  ed., 
Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  (Stuttgart, 
1933-1973),  vol.  2,  pp.  21-25. 

42  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  719,  to  a  sister  (name  unknown)  on 
March  12,  1756;  vd.  also:  Lettere,  vol.  1,  pp.  687,  706;  vol.  2, 
p.  662;  vol.  4,  p.  63;  Diario,  December  3,  1720,  p.  63,  and 
December  21,  1720,  p.  75.  Cf.  in  this  matter  M.  Viller,  "La 
volonte  de  Dieu  dans  les  lettres  de  Saint  Paul  de  la  Croix," 
Revue  d'Ascetiquc  ct  de  Mystique,  27  (1951),  pp.  132-174. 

43  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  553,  on  September  5,  1743,  Vd.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  Letter  to  the  Romans,  4,  3. 

44  G.  Delling  has  demonstrated  this  in  his  study,  Der  Kreu- 
zestod  Jesu  in  der  urchristlichen  Verkundigung,"  (Gottingen, 
1972).  Vd.  Especially  9-17. 

45  Cf.  Basillio  de  San  Pablo,  "La  contemplacion  reparadora 
en  San  Pablo  de  la  Cruz,"  Rcvista  de  Espiritualidad,  16 
(1957),  pp.  449-465. 

46  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Marianna  Girelli  the  saint  writes: 
". . .  godendo  al  sommo  di  scntirla  crocifissa  con  Cristo,  che 
e  il  mezzo  piu  efficace  per  giungcre  alle  perfezione  del  santo 
puro  e  netto  amore."  ("I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  you 
have  been  crucified  with  Christ,  for  this  is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  coming  to  the  perfection  of  pure  and  spotless 
love...") 

47  Lettere,  vol.  3,  p.  606,  to  Sister  Angela  Maddelena  on 
May  8,  1762. 

48  "Io  preghero  il  Signore  che  le  conceda  la  sanita  ma  non 
voglio  che  lei  ne  sia  ansiose,  ma  pacificamente  ed  in  silenzio 
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riposi  su  la  croce  di  Gesu."  (I  shall  pray  to  the  Lord  that  he 
may  preserve  your  health;  if,  however,  he  does  not  will  it, 
that  you  are  carefully  taken  care  of;  be  calm  therefore  and 
remain  in  quiet  and  silence  on  the  cross  of  Jesus.'5) — Ibidem. 

49Diario,  December  21,  1720,  p.  75;  vd.  also  vol.  2,  p.  300; 
vol.  3,  p.  719. 

&0Vd.  footnote  17. 

51  Cf.  K.  Rahner,  "Gnade,"  Lexikon  fur  Theologie  und 
Kirche,  vol.  4,  column  992. 

52Diario,  December  10-13,  1720,  p.  70. 

53  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  to  Mrs.  Maria  Giovanna  Venturi 
Grazi  on  February  14,  1756.  Vd.  also  Diario,  November  26, 
1720,  p.  57;  Lettere,  vol.  1,  pp.  123,  305;  vol.  2,  p.  118;  vol. 
3,  p.  363. 

^Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  to  Mrs.  Maria  Giovanna  Venturi 
Grazi  on  June  6,  1760. 

55  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  104,  to  Father  Fulgenzio  di  Gesu  on 
September  18,  1746.  Vd.  vol.  1,  p.  216;   vol.  3,  p.  656. 

&6  "Sia  volentieri  in  Croce  con  Gesu  Cristo;  beva  allegra- 
mente,  o  sorella  mia,  il  calice  del  Salvatore.  O  cari  patimenti! 
O  cari  travagli!  O  cara  Croce!  Siate  ben  venuta."  ("Stay 
voluntarily  on  the  cross  with  Jesus  Christ;  drink,  my  sister, 
with  a  good  spirit  the  chalice  of  the  Lord.  Precious  suffering! 
Precious  pains!  Oh,  precious  cross! — Welcome!") — Lettere, 
vol.  1,  p.  529,  to  Mrs.  Laura  Gianotti  on  March  19,  1734. 
Another  time  he  writes:  "Grazie  dunque  al  vero  nostro  Bene, 
che  la  tiene  in  Croce.  O  cara  Croce!  O  santa  Croce!  Albero 
di  vita  nel  quale  pende  l'eterna  Vita:  io  ti  saluto,  t'abbraccio, 
ti  stringo  al  mio  petto."  ("Be  sure  and  give  thanks  to  our 
true  God,  which  keep  you  on  the  cross!  O  holy  cross!  Tree 
of  life  on  which  eternal  Life  hangs:  I  greet  you,  I  embrace 
you,  I  press  you  to  my  breast.") — Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  46,  to 
Sister  Teresa  Pontas  on  May  22,  1730. 

57  This  is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  August  31,  1743, 
to  Agnese  Grazi.  Vd.  Lettere,  vol.  1,  p.  301. 

58  Lettere,  vol.  2,  p.  40.  Without  doubt  the  saint  had  here 
the  saying  of  Teresa  of  Avila  in  mind:  "Senor,  u  morir  u 
padecer,  no  os  pido  otra  cosa  para  mi." — La  Vida  de  la  Santa 
Madre  Teresa  de  Jesus,  Obras,  vol.  1,  (Madrid,  1881),  p.  268. 
It  is  characteristic  for  Paul  that  he  takes  up  this  saying  and 
develops  it  further.  Already  in  his  diary  on  December  3, 
1 720,  he  cites  this  programmatic  saying  of  the  Spanish  mystic, 
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yet  without  further  development.    Cf.  Diario,  p.  63. 

59  "S.  Paul  de  la  Croix  y  apparait,  en  effect,  a  cote  de  S. 
Alphonse  de  Liguori,  an  premier  rang  des  maitres  de  la  vie 
spirituelle,  en  ce  dix-huitieme  siecle." — "Le  journal  de  retraite 
de  Saint  Paul  de  la  Croix,"  Revue  d'Ascetique  et  de  Mys- 
tique, 6  (1925),  pp.  26-48;    quote  from  p.  26  f. 

60  ". . .  c'est  manifestement  le  plus  grand  mystique  et  le 
plus  grand  spirituel  italien  du  XVIIP  siecle  . . ." — "La  volonte 
de  Dieu  dans  les  lettres  de  Saint  Paul  de  la  Croix,"  Revue 
d'Ascentique  et  de  Mystique,  27  (1951),  pp.  132-147;  quote 
from  p.  134. 

61  M.  Mengel,  "Leiden  in  der  Nachfolge  Jesu,"  Der  leidende 
Mensch:  Beitrage  zu  einem  unbewaltigten  Thema,  ed.  by  H. 
Schulze,  (Neukirchen-Vluyn,  1974),  p.  85  f. 

*2  Letter  of  July  18,  1944;  cited  from  H.  Schulze,  "Reflex- 
ionen  iiber  das  Leiden,"  Der  leidende  Mensch,  p.  19. 

63  As  has  been  noted,  in  the  thought  of  Paul  of  the  Cross 
love  and  suffering  (amore  e  dolore)  stand  in  a  particularly 
close  context.    Vd.  above,  footnotes  19,  and  31-33. 

64  When  one  shares  this  opinion  and  understands  God  from 
the  New  Testament  as  "love,"  then  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  impassibility  of  God.  Vd.  our  question  number  4,  and  in 
the  more  recent  theological  literature:  K.  Kitamori,  The- 
ologie  des  Schmerzes  Gottes,  (Gottingen,  1972);  J.  Moltmann, 
Der  gekreuzigte  Gott,  (Miinchen,  1972);  D.  Solle,  Leiden, 
(Stuttgart,  1973);  J.  B.  Metz,  "The  future  in  the  memory 
of  suffering,"  New  Questions  on  God,  Concilium  76,  (New 
York,  1972),  pp.  9-25;  H.  Kiing,  "Kann  Gott  leiden,"  Men- 
schwerdung  Go ttes,  (Freiburg  1970),  pp.  622-631. 

65  J.  Moltmann  attempts  this  in  his  book,  Der  gekreuzigte 
Gott.  Yet  the  basis  of  his  attempt,  which  is  above  all  Jesus' 
cry  of  dereliction  from  the  cross,  is  too  narrow.  Important 
parts  of  Christology  such  as  preexistence  and  the  incarnation 
are  hardly  treated  in  his  work. 

66  Cf.  the  literature  mentioned  in  footnote  64. 

67  This  problem  is  treated  by  the  Catholic  dogmatic  theo- 
logian, H.  Muhlen,  in  his  work,  Die  Veranderlichkeit  Gottes 
als  Horizont  einer  zukunftigen  Christologie,  (Munster,  1969). 
Cf.  also  H.  Kiing,  "Unveranderlichkeit  Gottes?"  Menschwer- 
dug  Gottes,  (Freiburg  1970),  pp.  637-646. 
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Photoprint  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  considered  to  be 
the  most  authentic  likeness  of  him  extant.  It  is  a  print 
of  a  portrait  copy  painted  in  1853  from  an  earlier  orig- 
inal oval  portrait.  The  original  has  disappeared.  The 
copy  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Frattini  family 
in  Italy,  who  loaned  the  painting  to  the  Passionist  Gen- 
eralate  in  Rome. 
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lected  from  among  the  papers 
delivered  by  world-renowned 
scholars  to  1,000  participants  in 
the  Congress  held  in  Rome  the 
week  of  October  13-18,  1975. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
the  Italian  Passionists  in  collab- 
oration with  STAUROS,  inter- 
national association  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus' 
Passion.  We  are  indebted  to 
STAUROS  for  permission  to 
publish  seven  of  the  papers  in 
English. 

In  celebrating  the  second  cen- 
tenary of  the  death  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross,  the  Congress  cele- 
brated the  living  tradition  of  the 
founder  of  the  Passionists.  In 
exploring  ways  to  carry  on  his 
role,  his  charism  in  the  Church 
today,  the  Congress  explored 
anew  the  meaning,  the  revelance 
of  the  Cross  for  the  world  today. 
Suffering  has  been  the  con- 
stant companion  of  mankind 
from  the  beginning.  Only  now, 
however,  is  suffering  so  perva- 
sive and  global — at  least  our 
perception  of  it:  the  suffering 
of  alienation  of  man  from  the 
world,  from  himself  and  his 
brothers;  the  suffering  of  in- 
justice    in     economic,     political 


and  racial  oppression;  the  suf- 
fering of  fear  and  hatred  and 
death  of  people  at  war  with  one 
another.  There  is  the  suffering 
of  physical  alienation  and  in- 
jury, of  physical  hunger  and 
starvation.  There  also  is  the 
suffering  of  spiritual  hunger,  of 
alienation  from  God. 

While  it  is  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity to  remove  all  the  causes 
of  suffering  from  the  world,  we 
realize  that  such  a  Utopia  cannot 
be  expected  until  that  era  of 
light  and  life  when  Christ  re- 
turns in  glory.  Meanwhile  we 
are  striving  to  understand  the 
redemptive  role  of  suffering  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  women, 
and  especially  in  the  lives  of 
Christians.  We  know  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us,  Passionists  in 
particular,  to  integrate  suffer- 
ing in  our  lives  and  to  accept 
its  value  for  our  human  devel- 
opment. With  such  an  under- 
standing— and  in  loving  service 
to  all  who  suffer  throughout  the 
world — do  we  find  new  signifi- 
cance in  the  old  wisdom  of  the 


cross. 


Paul  M.  Boyle,  C.P. 
Editor 
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Interest  in  heritage  is  one  of  the 
current  phenomena  of  today's  cul- 
ture. Ethnic  groups,  families  and 
individuals  are  seeking  to  rediscover 
their  roots.  We  in  the  United  States 
are  aware  of  how  our  Bicentennial 
has  reawakened  among  us  a  renewed 
delving   into  our  national  history. 

This  same  interest  is  manifest 
amono  the  various  religious  com- 
munities who  are  searching  to  recap- 
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Paulacrucian  Sources 


The  date  was  December  7,  1720.  The  place  was  a 
small  room  off  the  sacristy  of  the  Church  of  St.  Charles 
in  Castellazzo  in  Italy.  A  young  man  in  a  long  black 
tunic  put  down  his  pen  and  once  again  read  the  final 
words  he  had  just  written: 

I,  Paul  Francis,  poorest  of  men,  a  great  sinner  and  a 
servant  of  the  poor  of  Jesus  have  written  this  Holy  Rule 
on  retreat  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Charles,  Castellazzo. 
This  place  of  retreat  had  been  assigned  to  me  in  the  first 
days  of  my  clothing  by  Bishop  Gattinara  of  Alessandria. 
I  began  to  write  this  rule  in  the  year  1720  on  December  2 
and  finished  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 

Before  writing  I  said  matins  before  daybreak  and  spent 
some  time  in  mental  prayer.  Then  I  left  prayer  full  of 
courage  and  began  to  write.  The  infernal  enemy  did  not 
fail  to  assault  me  by  stirring  up  feelings  of  repugnance 
within  me  and  making  difficulties  about  my  doing  this. 
But  since  God  had  inspired  me  to  this  task  and  as  I  had 
been  given  orders  to  do  it,  without  more  ado  by  God's 
grace  I  set  to  work. 

Let  it  be  known  that  when  I  was  writing  I  wrote  as  quickly 
as  if  someone  were  dictating  to  me;  I  felt  the  words 
coming  from  the  heart.  I  have  written  this  to  make  it 
known  that  this  was  a  special  inspiration  from  God  be- 
cause as  far  as  myself  I  am  but  wickedness  and  ignorance. 
In  all,  however,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  my  superiors. 
May  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  all  the  altars  of  the  whole 
world  be  praised  and  adored  by  all  men. 

Paul  Francis 
Least  servant  of  the  Poor  of  Jesus 
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Roger  Mercuric*  is 
Provincial  of  Holy 
Cross  ( Western 

U.S.)  Province. 

With  Silvan  Rouse, 
C.P.,  and  the  late 
Edmund  Burke, 
C.P.,  he  co-edited 
Words  from  the 
Heart,  a  selection 
from  the  personal 
letters  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross,  pub- 
lished this  fall. 


He  paused  a  moment  in  prayer.  The  day's  work  was 
not  yet  finished.  He  must  make  an  entry  in  his  journal. 
He  must  tell  his  confessor  how  he  spent  this  day: 

Saturday,  December  7.  During  morning  prayer  I  was  at 
peace  and  then  again  troubled  with  thoughts.  At  Holy 
Communion  I  was  particularly  recollected  and  uplifted 
with  tears.  ...  I  had  likewise  great  fervor  mingled  with 
tears  in  praying  for  the  conversion  of  poor  sinners;  I 
kept  telling  God  that  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  him 
offended.  I  had  also  special  tenderness  in  imploring  God 
in  his  mercy  to  found  the  holy  Congregation  quickly, 
and  to  send  forth  some  people  for  his  greater  glory  and 
for  the  good  of  their  neighbors — this  with  great  desire 
and  fervor.  I  asked  him  to  accept  me  as  the  least  and 
lowest  servant  of  his  poor,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
utterly  unworthy  (as  indeed  I  am)  to  serve  him  as  a 
scullion.  ...  In  all  things  blest  be  his  holy  name. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  significance  for  Paul  Francis 
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Daneo  who,  while  only  26  years  old,  had  finished  the 
Rule  of  the  new  Passionist  Congregation  he  was  to  found. 
But  his  work  would  not  be  finished  until,  at  81  years  of 
age,  he  received  Pope  Pius  VI's  final  approval  for  his 
Rule  and  his  Congregation.  The  story  of  his  life  is  the 
story  of  graces  and  temptations,  successes  and  failures, 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  man  we  have  come  to  know  as 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  retell  the  life  story 
of  our  founder,  however.  I  want  simply  to  offer  informa- 
tion about  the  sources  available  to  us  today  on  Paul 
Francis  as  a  real,  living  person.  I  want  to  share  how  we 
can  meet  the  man,  how  we  can  come  to  know  him  as 
he  was — with  all  the  desires,  longings,  trials,  sufferings 
and  temptations  endured  by  him  in  the  founding  of  our 
Congregation. 

The  Letters 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  a  prolific  letter-writer.  Day 
after  day  he  sat  at  his  desk  at  he  wrote  to  priests  and 
religious,  laymen  and  laywomen,  rich  and  poor,  rela- 
tives and  friends,  princes  of  the  Church  and  public  offi- 
cials. Several  times  he  mentions  that  he  receives  20  to 
25  letters  a  week  and  answers  all  of  them.  During  the 
many  years  of  his  long  life  he  wrote  perhaps  20,000 
letters — perhaps  many,  many  more. 

Today  over  2,000  of  his  letters  are  extant.  Of  these 
1,884  were  originally  published  in  four  volumes  in  1924 
by  Father  Amedeo  Casetti,  C.P.  Shortly  afterwards  85 
letters  were  discovered  and  published  in  the  Bollettino, 
1926-1928.  In  the  1950s  another  61  letters  were  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferentino.  There 
are  40  other  letters  preserved  in  the  General  Archives  of 
the  Congregation  in  Rome  but  not  yet  published. 

Except  for  a  few  letters  written  in  Latin — of  an  official 
nature — all  of  St.  Paul's  letters  are  in  Italian.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  some  of  them  in- 
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to  English  and  other  languages.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentenary  of  the  saint's  death,  a  smaller  Italian  edition 
has  been  published  and  also  a  Spanish  edition.  An  En- 
glish translation  of  a  small  selection  of  the  letters  from 
1720  to  1737  is  in  the  final  stages  of  publication. 

St.  Paul's  letters  contain  a  wealth  of  spiritual  teach- 
ing. An  entire  treatise  on  spirituality  could  be  written 
simply  by  putting  together  selections  of  the  saint's  teach- 
ings as  found  in  these  letters. 

Also  from  his  letters  we  can  discover  the  history  of 
the  foundation  years  of  his  religious  community.  The 
letters  are  a  rich  source  for  our  understanding  of  the 
spirit  and  charism  of  his  Congregation. 

Finally  his  letters  are  most  valuable  in  affording  us  a 
truly  personal  insight  into  Paul  himself.  Frequently  in 
his  letters  Paul  writes  of  himself,  his  hopes  and  his  diffi- 
culties. His  letters  become  his  own  self-reflections  on  his 
own  life.  If  we  put  his  letters  into  a  chronological  order 
we  would  almost  have  his  autobiography  from  1720  to 
1775. 

Paulacrucian  scholars  such  as  Enrico  Zoffoli  and  Gae- 
tano  Raponi  appreciate  the  value  of  the  letters  as  auto- 
biographical. De  Sanctis  comes  closest  to  doing  this  in 
his  recent  work:  UAvventura  Carismatica  di  S.  Paolo 
della  Croce  {The  Charismatic  Adventure  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross),  Rome,  1975. 

The  Processes 

Within  fifteen  months  of  St.  Paul's  death  the  superiors 
of  the  Congregation  began  to  gather  information  from 
men  and  women  who  had  known  him  personally.  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  canon  law,  hearings 
were  held  in  various  cities  by  diocesan  tribunals.  The 
sessions  for  gathering  testimony  were  held  in  Rome, 
Corneto,  Gaeta,  Alessandria  and  Vetralla  from  1777  to 
1780.  In  all  157  witnesses  testified  to  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  and  knew  of  this  man,  Father  Paul  of  the 
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Gross.  Their  sworn  testimony  was  written  down  in  14 
volumes  containing  over  7,000  pages.  In  1969  Father 
Gaetano  Raponi  began  the  publication  of  this  testimony 
in  the  original  Italian.  Two  volumes  have  been  printed 
up  to  the  present,  entitled  /  Processi,  or  as  we  would  say 
in  English,  The  Processes. 

Among  the  witnesses  were  his  two  brothers,  Father 
Anthony  and  Joseph,  and  one  sister,  Teresa.  A  com- 
panion of  his  early  years,  Paul  Sardi,  as  well  as  many 
Passionists,  testified.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Thomas  Struzzieri,  G.P.,  Bro.  Bartholomew  Calderoni 
(his  infirmarian ) ,  Father  John  Mary  Cioni  (his  con- 
fessor), Mother  Mary  Crucified  (the  first  Passionist 
Nun) .  There  were  also  very  close  friends  and  confidants 
of  the  saint  such  as  Rosa  Calabresi,  Mary  Joanna  Ven- 
turi-Grazi,  Luccia  Burlini,  etc. 

Like  the  letters  the  processes  are  valuable  sources  of 
information  about  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Their  value 
lies  in  that  they  are  eyewitness  accounts  and  reminis- 
cences of  St.  Paul  by  men  and  women  who  knew  him. 
From  the  processes  we  come  to  see  Paul  as  his  own 
friends  and  contemporaries  saw  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  biography  of  St.  Paul 
by  St.  Vincent  Mary  Strambi  owes  much  of  its  special 
authority  to  the  use  Strambi  made  of  the  processes.  He 
was  the  postulator  of  St.  Paul's  cause  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  testimonies  given  at  the  canonical 
hearings.  By  incorporating  much  of  this  material  into 
his  biography  of  St.  Paul  he  gave  the  life  a  unique  and 
personal  tonality. 

The  Belgium  scholar,  Father  Gaetan  was  really  the 
first  modern  to  use  the  processes  to  advantage  in  his  vari- 
ous monographs  on  St.  Paul  and  his  spirit.  Recent  schol- 
ars such  as  Zoffoli  and  De  Sanctis  depend  as  much  upon 
the  processes  as  upon  the  letters.  The  publication  today 
of  the  processes  is  a  great  advance  in  Paulacrucian  re- 
search. 
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The  Rule 

The  Rule  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  another  funda- 
mental source  for  our  knowledge  of  him.  We  began 
this  article  by  quoting  from  his  introduction  to  the  Rule. 
When  he  laid  down  his  pen  on  December  7,  1720  he 
may  have  thought  that  he  had  finally  written  the  Rule 
for  the  Poor  of  Jesus.  He  soon  discovered  that  this  was 
an  illusion.  Again  and  again  during  the  ensuing  years 
he  would  be  involved  in  the  task  of  improving  his  Rule. 

We  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  original  Rule  of  1720. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Rule  was  being  constantly  al- 
tered, modified  and  changed.  Again  and  again  Paul 
copied  and  recopied  the  text,  altering  a  point  here,  modi- 
fying a  statement  or  adding  a  word  or  sentence  there. 
We  do  know  that  one  copy  of  the  early  Rule,  which  had 
been  kept  at  the  Retreat  of  the  Presentation  on  Monte 
Argentario,  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  Paul  himself 
in  1755. 

In  1736  while  Paul  was  trying  to  obtain  permission 
for  the  opening  of  his  first  retreat  and  church  on  Monte 
Argentario  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  Rule  to  Cardinal  Altieri 
in  Rome.  This  text  has  been  preserved  in  the  Altieri 
family  library  until  recent  years  when  it  was  given  to 
the  general  archives  of  the  Congregation  in  Rome.  This 
is  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Rule  that  we  have  today. 
Obviously  even  though  it  is  a  text  that  was  never  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  it  brings  us  closest  to  the  original  Rule  of  Castellazzo. 

In  the  1930s  Father  Sidney  Turner  of  the  Eastern 
U.S.  Province  translated  the  Altieri  text  in  his  mimeo- 
graphed study  on  Paulacrucian  Legislation.  In  1958 
Father  Fabiano  Giorgini,  C.P.,  published  a  critical  study 
of  the  text  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fontes  Historicae 
Congregationis  Passionis. 

For  the  next  four  years  from  1737  to  1741  Paul  con- 
tinued to  make  modifications  in  the  Rule.  Then  it  was 
studied  by  a  specially-appointed  Roman  commission.    It 
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was  this  Rule  that  was  approved  by  a  papal  rescript  in 
1741.  The  Rule  again  received  papal  approval  from 
Benedict  XIV  in  1746,  Clement  XIII  in  1760,  Clement 
XIV  in  1769,  and  Pius  VI  in  1775.  Each  approval  was 
given  after  further  revisions,  adaptations  and  modifica- 
tions. 

Through  all  these  years  Paul  worked  to  forge  a  docu- 
ment that  would  express  in  written  form  and  legal  norms 
the  ideals  and  spirit  he  had  for  his  Congregation.  He 
never  forgot  that  he  had  received  by  divine  help  "the 
form  of  the  Holy  Rule."  In  1720  he  himself  had  written 
that 

. .  .  God  infused  into  my  soul  in  a  lasting  manner  the  form 
of  the  Holy  Rule  to  be  observed  by  the  Poor  of  Jesus  and 
by  me  his  least  and  lowest  servant.  . .  .  Let  it  be  known 
that  when  I  was  writing,  I  wrote  as  quickly  as  if  someone 
were  dictating  to  me;  I  felt  the  words  coming  from  my 
heart. 

As  the  years  went  by  he  realized  that  new  insights  and 
new  experiences  of  the  Congregation  in  its  life  and  work 
had  to  be  reflected  in  the  basic  code.  Each  revision  ex- 
pressed Paul's  growing  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Congregation  and  how  this  spirit  could  be  lived  out 
in  everyday  life.  A  letter  of  1741  to  Canon  Cerruti  con- 
tains an  important  statement  by  Paul  on  his  reflections 
upon  the  Rule: 

I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  Rules  which  are  the 
same  rules  which  were  inspired  by  the  great  father  of 
lights  and  which  you  saw  and  examined.  A  point  here 
or  there  has  been  added  or  taken  away  for  the  better 
establishment  of  the  work  according  to  the  lights  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  graciously  communicated  to  me  in 
the  course  of  these  past  years  during  which  experience  has 
also  taught  me  very  much.    (L.  II,  2714) 

A  careful  study  of  the  various  texts  of  the  Rule  is 
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demanded  of  us  if  we  wish  to  know  Paul  Francis  Daneo. 
Such  a  study  will  help  us  to  appreciate  his  life's  work, 
namely,  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Pas- 
sion. 

The  Spiritual  Diary 

The  final  Paulacrucian  source  that  we  will  mention  in 
this  article  is  the  Spiritual  Diary.  Paul  wrote  this  docu- 
ment after  his  reception  of  the  habit  and  while  on  retreat 
in  the  church  of  St.  Charles  in  Catellazzo  from  Novem- 
ber 23,  1720,  to  January  1,  1721. 

Daily  Paul  wrote  down  an  account  of  his  prayer  and 
reception  of  Holy  Communion,  his  graces,  his  tempta- 
tions, his  hopes  and  his  fears.  At  the  end  of  the  retreat 
he  presented  the  diary  to  his  bishop. 

The  original  text  of  this  document  has  also  been  lost. 
We  do  know  that  Paul  burned  a  copy  in  1755.  After 
his  death  his  friend,  Father  Paul  Sardi  of  Alessandri,  sent 
a  copy  to  the  General  in  Rome  but  it  was  lost  in  the 
poor  postal  service  of  those  days. 

Two  texts  with  slight  variations  have  been  preserved. 
The  first  publication  of  the  diary  was  in  the  Bollettino 
in  1920-22  by  Father  Stanislaus,  C.P.  Later  Father 
Amadeo,  C.P.  included  the  diary  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Lett  ere  published  in  1924.  Father  J.  DeGuibert,  S.J., 
translated  it  into  French.  Father  William  Browning, 
C.P.,  published  an  English  translation  in  Cross  and  Crown 
in  1954.  More  recently  Father  Enrico  Zoffoli  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Spiritual  Diary.  His  text  is  now 
accepted  by  all  scholars  as  the  most  accurate  and  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  already  being  used  in  more  recent  Span- 
ish and  English  translations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  diary.  These  pages  help  us  to  grasp  the  spiritual 
process  whereby  Paul  Francis  became  a  mystic,  a  founder, 
an  apostle  and  spiritual  master.  Together  with  his  let- 
ters, this  spiritual  journal  is  a  unique  source  for  knowing 
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Paul  Francis  Daneo. 

Conclusion 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  obvious  that  today  we 
possess  a  wealth  of  source  material  about  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross.  There  are  2,000  letters,  several  volumes  of 
sworn  testimonies  by  his  contemporaries,  various  editions 
of  his  Rule,  and  a  day-by-day  journal  of  one  of  his  great- 
est spiritual  experiences. 

Two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  means  of  all 
these  sources,  we  can  really  and  truly  come  to  know 
Paul — this  man,  this  saint,  whom  we  call  our  father 
and  founder. 

But  we  Passionists  must  not  keep  St.  Paul  just  to  our- 
selves. He  belongs  to  all  the  Church  and  to  all  the  Peo- 
ple of  God.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  make  him  known — 
not  as  a  statue  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome — but  as  a  real  hu- 
man person  who  in  his  lifetime  shared  so  fully  in  the 
experience  of  the  Cross. 


tvoto  0*4  to  finnA***^ 
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Paul  of  the  Cross:  An 
Historical  Reflection 


Uncovering  the  secrets  of  the  past  is  always  a  thrilling 
experience.  It  is  also  hazardous.  There  is  a  haunting 
incompleteness  about  it.  Each  historic  moment  has  a 
uniqueness  so  much  its  own  that  no  historian,  howsoever 
well  equipped,  can  fully  recreate  it.  Nonetheless,  despite 
the  gnarled  skein  of  past  events,  the  historian's  work 
in  many  instances  is  imperative. 

Research  certainly  adds  to  our  knowledge  if  only 
through  new  and  more  precise  factual  information.  It 
may  also  increase  our  understanding.  Sometimes  we  need 
new  knowledge  just  to  put  the  right  names  to  persons 
and  right  labels  to  things.  Frequently  an  incredibly  dis- 
torted assortment  of  facts  drives  us  to  the  search  for 
completeness.  Until  all  the  pieces  are  discovered,  fitted 
together,  put  in  perspective,  no  judgment  can  be  made. 
Recent  events  in  the  national  life  of  several  western 
states  furnish  us  with  painful  and  pitiful  examples  of  this. 


The  Church  itself  is  in  constant  need  of  an  accurate 
recount  of  her  journey  through  time.  Apart  from  the 
arduous  and  for  the  most  part  hidden  efforts  of  a  long 
line  of  new  scholars,  the  present  developments  in  liturgy, 
ecclesiology,  scripture  and  theology  could  never  have 
occurred.  Tracing  a  lead  through  the  centuries  to  the 
origin  of  misinterpretation  is  not  only  informative,  it  is 
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liberating.  Nor  is  the  exercise  only  for  the  sake  of  rem- 
edying past  or  present  abuses.  To  the  contrary,  the 
primary  value  of  such  studies  is  the  thrust  into  the  future, 
new  direction.  At  a  major  turning  point  in  history  the 
understanding  of  the  roots  of  things  becomes  even  more 
significant.1  Vatican  II  recognized  this  in  listing  the 
five  principles  to  guide  the  work  of  adaptation  and  re- 
newal for  religious  institutes.  After  a  declaration  of  the 
priority  of  the  Gospel  as  norm  and  judgment  not  only 
for  a  congregation  in  its  complex  unity  but  for  each 
individual  religious,  the  Council  further  directed  reli- 
gious to  dig  deep  into  their  heritage  even  to  the  very 
foundation  and  there  uncover  the  primordial  reason 
for  the  existence  of  their  congregation  as  a  corporate 
identity.2 

This  difficult  task  is  all  the  more  urgent  when  it  is 
a  question  of  an  exempt  institute  whose  membership  is 
cross-cultured  and  multi-national.    Closely  knit  with  the 
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life  of  the  Church  and  her  people  throughout  the  world, 
knowledge  of  the  true  origins  of  a  religious  ideal  is  im- 
perative in  the  midst  of  rapidly  changing  times  and 
merging  cultures.  This  knowledge,  like  an  anchor  of 
identity  dug  deep  in  a  source  rock,  extends  through  the 
centuries  linking  each  successive  age  in  a  common  pur- 
pose and  vital  life  expression. 


The  Passionist  Congregation  recognizes  the  origin  of 
its  life  and  the  criteria  of  its  identity  in  its  single  founder, 
Paul  of  the  Cross.  In  him  the  Congregation  finds  its 
unity.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  Saint  is  to  be  paralyzed  in 
the  face  of  today's  enormous  challenge  to  be  born  again. 
The  second  centenary  of  his  passage  is  a  providential 
moment  to  examine  again  his  significance  to  the  Pas- 
sionist Community  in  the  light  of  contemporary  declara- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  function  of  the  Passionist  voca- 
tion. This  paper  will  fulfill  a  small  segment  of  that  task 
by  examining  the  historic  moment  in  which  Paul  Danei 
lived  and  founded  his  order.  No  man  is  significant  apart 
from  his  time.  Any  interpretation  of  his  lifework  will 
not  only  be  inaccurate  but  may  prove  to  be  seriously 
erroneous  apart  from  the  fuller  context  of  the  political, 
religious,  cultural,  economic,  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  period.  And  it  is  this  further,  full  context  that 
sheds  so  much  light  on  the  meaning  of  custom,  the 
spiritual  exercises,  the  development  of  ministry,  the 
very  interpretation  of  obedience,  poverty,  celibacy  as 
well  as  a  particular,  distinctive  vow. 


Politically,  Paul  Danei  belongs  to  the  Europe  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  Bourbons,  "The  Old  Regime."3 
While  Italian,  Paul  did  not  belong  to  Italy,  simply  be- 
cause it  did  not  exist.  Here  is  where  the  first  mistake 
occurs  in  interpreting  the  saint  and  his  times.    If  there 
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had  been  an  Italy  as  a  single  political  entity  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  imagine  how  different  the  Congregation 
of  Cross  and  Passion  would  have  been.  Paul  of  the 
Cross/  born  January  3,  1694,  in  Ovada,  30  miles  north- 
west of  Genoa,  belonged  to  the  small  principality  of 
Piedmont.  He  estabilshed  his  Congregation  and  ful- 
filled his  mission  almost  totally  within  the  Papal  States 
which  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the  Italian  Pen- 
insula. To  the  north  and  south  of  these  was  a  scatter- 
ing of  more  than  a  dozen  of  states  and  kingdoms,  of 
principalities  and  republics  and  of  duchies  and  dukedoms, 
each  struggling  to  hold  on  to  a  piece  of  turf,  often  at  war 
with  one  another,  unstable  and  changing  and  ever  the 
prey  of  Hapsburg  or  Bourbon  aggression.  The  Congre- 
gation's strange  confinement  to  the  Italian  Peninsula 
for  more  than  a  century,  a  factor  of  unparalled  signifi- 
cance to  its  future  development,  can  only  be  understood 
in  conjunction  with  the  disturbed  political  situation  in 
Italy  and  Europe  of  that  day.  The  two  supressions  of 
the  struggling  Congregation  shortly  after  the  death  of 
its  father  and  founder,  the  first  partial  although  severe, 
the  second  total  and  unconditional,  so  cruelly  disrupted 
its  life  as  to  seriously  question  the  possibility  of  survival.5 
That  the  Passionists  survived  at  all  is  due  to  two  factors: 
the  prestige  and  esteem  the  founder  and  his  first  followers 
had  attained  by  their  lives  and  by  their  works  and  the 
recognition  by  influential  ecclesiastics  of  the  value  the 
Passionist  ideal  and  ministry  had  for  the  Church  at  a 
time  demanding  urgent  spiritual  renewal. 


Socially  there  were  but  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
Italy  of  Paul's  day:  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Although 
we  may  speak  of  the  three  estates — the  aristocracy,  the 
clergy,  the  masses — the  higher  clergy  belonged  to  and 
shared  in  the  privileges,  exemptions  and  life  styles  of 
the  aristocracy.6  The  lower  clergy  for  the  most  part  were 
no  better  off  than  the  masses  of  poor  people  and  often 
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times  even  worse.  The  Italian  aristocracy  held  the 
highest  public  offices,  were  free  from  most  taxes,  had 
title  to  various  services  and  payments  and  lived  the 
"dolce  vita,"  dancing  and  gossiping  in  the  overdecorated 
ball  rooms  of  their  sumptuous  palaces  on  their  very  large 
and  secluded  estates.  While  all  were  nominally  Roman 
Catholic,  religion  was  no  great  bother.  It  but  little 
influenced  their  lives,  particularly  as  regards  improving 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  poor.  Con- 
servative and  reactionary,  they  impeded  the  vitality  and 
development  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately,  from  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  the  candidates  for  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical positions  were  drawn  by  the  dominant  rul- 
ing families. 


Two  characteristics  identified  the  third  estate:  the 
lack  of  privilege  and  the  burden  of  taxes  and  tithes  from 
Church  and  state.  Very  complex,  this  third  estate  ranged 
from  a  small  but  growing  group  of  merchants,  financiers 
and  some  professional  men  at  the  top  of  the  scale  to 
urban  workers,  farmers,  peasants,  serfs  and  beggars  at 
the  bottom,  many  of  whom  still  owed  feudal  dues  and 
paid  for  the  use  of  my-lord's  mill,  winepress  and  bakery. 

In  the  Papal  States,  the  scene  of  Paul's  missionary 
life  and  labors  and  the  cradle  of  his  Congregation,  the 
social  and  economic  situation  was  cruel  and  sad.  Today 
we  would  classify  the  Papal  States  a  depressed  area.  Here 
the  two  classes  were  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  In  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  rich  ecclesiastics  in  perfumed  wigs 
and  foppish  garb  governed  ineptly  and  inefficiently.  The 
masses  lived  in  miserable  conditions.  Housing  was  in- 
adequate and  impoverished.  Food  was  scarce  and  of 
low  nutritional  value.  Brigands  roamed  freely.  Malaria 
plagued  the  land.  Educational  and  cultural  advancement 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  privileged  classes.  Illiteracy 
was  commonplace  among  the  masses.    The  brutalizing 
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conditions  of  life  brought  out  the  inordinate  and  perverse 
in  a  doubly-weakened  humanity.  Moral  laxity,  religious 
indifference,  crude  games,  drinking  and  petty  fighting 
dominated  the  towns.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must 
situate  the  apostolate  of  the  Gongregaion.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  always  considered  his  Congregation  in  an  apostolic 
mode.  For  ten  years  he  struggled  within  himself,  ex- 
perimenting in  a  large  variety  of  ministries — from  health 
care  to  public-shrine  maintenance — to  discover  the  best 
way  to  fulfill  his  life's  purpose.  Which  ministry  would 
best  express  the  deep  mystery  of  redemptive  love  so  lav- 
ishly manifested  in  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus? 
Paul's  object  was  indeed  the  sanctification  of  the  People 
of  God  through  an  ever  deepening  involvement  in  this 
mystery  of  divine  love  made  actual  for  Paul  by  a  living 
participation  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  crucified,  the  es- 
sence of  the  saint's  spirituality.  Once  Paul  of  the  Cross 
determined  that  a  verbal  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Passion  would  be  the  best  vehicle  to  express  the 
specific  Passionist  charismal  grace  begotten  and  nurtured 
in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  tiny  Congregation,  turbu- 
lent and  uncertain  until  that  point,  now  took  on  definite 
shape  and  form. 


It  is  a  very  engaging  development.  Throughout  his 
own  career  as  a  preacher  and  founder  Paul  Danei  strug- 
gled to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  attention  to  God 
in  direct  prayer  and  solitude,  and  the  attention  to  God 
in  active  engagement  in  the  ministry  of  preaching.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  saint  the  supreme  qualification 
for  the  apostolic  missionary,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
was  not  the  ability  to  preach  but  the  disposition  for 
prayer.  Not  that  Paul  was  in  any  way  unconcerned 
about  professional  competence  in  the  pulpit,  far  to  the 
contrary.  Rather  than  balancing  prayer  and  preaching 
we  had  better  speak  of  unifying  these  distinctive  gifts. 
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For  the  founder  the  Passionist  ideal  was  not  to  be  a 
disjointed  effort  to  preach  and  then  to  pray  or  vice-versa. 
Nor  did  he  conceive  his  ministry  as  a  divided-work 
project:  so  many  preach  and  so  many  pray.  The  ful- 
ness of  the  Paulacrucian  ideal  was  to  be  attained  in  one 
and  the  same  man.  Paul  coined  a  unique  term  to  de- 
scribe this  disciple,  "apostolic-mystic."  He  proposed  this 
goal  for  his  program  of  formation  and  education: 

...  to  form  a  man  who  is  totally  a  man  of  God,  totally 
apostolic,  a  man  of  prayer,  detached  from  the  world,  from 
things,  from  himself,  a  man  who  can  in  perfect  truth  de- 
clare himself  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  thus  render  himself 
fruitful.7 

It  was  the  apostolic  missionary  who  brought  the  fruit 
of  the  Passionist  ideal  to  the  Church  and  society.  Apart 
from  this  apostle  the  Rule  of  Life  elaborated  by  the 
founder  is  incomprehensible.  In  fact,  in  the  apostolic- 
mystic  Paul  saw  his  ambitions,  his  dreams,  the  theolog- 
ically-profound mystical  visions,  fulfilled.  Elsewhere  in 
this  workshop  others  will  develop  the  fulness  of  mean- 
ing the  phrase  "apostolic-mystic"  contained  for  the 
saint.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  organized  the  en- 
tire system  of  Passionist  life  around  that  concept — the 
program  of  education  (always,  even  until  his  death-bed 
review  of  his  Rule,  an  object  of  particular  concern), 
the  services  of  superiors,  the  monastic  discipline  of  prayer 
and  study,  the  mortifications  and  penances,  the  corporate 
and  individual  acts  of  piety,  the  sacrificial  lives  of  the 
brothers.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1730  at  an  insig- 
nificant village  on  the  shore  of  the  Abbegna  River,  at 
Barca-dei-Grazi,  the  preaching  ministry  of  the  Passionist 
Congregation  began.8 

The  significance  of  this  profound  preaching  experience 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  cannot  be 
discounted.  From  his  day  to  ours,  verbal  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Passion  has  held  a  privileged  pri- 
ority in  the  ministries  of  the  Congregation.    For  nearly 
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two  centuries  it  was  unchallenged  as  the  only  officially 
declared  and  fully  supported  apostolate.  However,  his- 
torically it  is  indefensible  to  identify  the  preaching  of 
parochial  missions  as  the  term  has  been  understood  in 
our  century  with  the  apostolate  of  the  Congregation  as 
developed  and  employed  by  the  founder  and  his  im- 
mediate disciples.9  The  principal  difference  is  in  the 
object  and  limitations  of  recent  methods.  The  ecclesi- 
astical and  sociological  divisions  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety do  indeed  strictly  limit  the  apostolate  of  preaching 
to  the  rather  narrow  confines  of  a  particular  parish  and 
usually  to  a  specific  church,  thus  rendering  it  strictly 
parochial.  The  objective  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Paul 
of  the  Cross  was  entirely  distinct.  He  sought  to  influence 
society  at  its  roots  and  to  change  it.  The  arena  of  his 
apostolic  zeal  was  an  entire  area,  the  whole  town,  all 
its  institutions  including  its  cafes  and  taverns,  all  its 
citizenry:  the  aristocracy,  the  higher  and  lower  clergy, 
the  military,  the  artisan,  the  townsmen,  the  masses. 
Moreover,  he  came  in  a  public  and  official  capacity, 
authorized  by  Church  and  civil  authority,  with  advance 
publicity  and  organization.  He  was  a  man  aware  of  his 
mission,  sent  by  God,  to  evangelize,  to  convert,  to  renew. 
He  used  every  human  means  to  achieve  his  goal. 

The  enormous  workload  he  took  upon  himself  and 
required  of  his  followers  was  gruelling  in  the  extreme — 
this  apart  from  the  willed  austerity  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact prerequisite  for  so  high  and  sacred  an  apostolic 
endeavor,  namely,  a  living  identification  with  the  poor. 
Paul  avoided  the  use  of  the  formal  and  official  canonical 
title  for  his  congregation,  "The  Discalced  Clerics  of 
the  Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,"  in  favor  of  the  simple,  profound  and  brief 
phrase,  "The  Poor  of  Jesus."  The  poverty  about  which 
he  wrote  so  tellingly  in  his  Rule  and  so  persuasively 
in  his  letters  was  even  more  eloquently  proclaimed  by 
him  and  his  associates  before,  during  and  after  the 
"campaign,"  the  term  he  continually  used  in  reference 
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to  his  ministry.  The  more  we  understand  the  milieu, 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  people,  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  setting,  the  better  shall  we  ap- 
preciate the  genius  of  the  saint  in  perfecting  a  method- 
ology that  was  as  powerful  and  persuasive  among  the 
people  as  it  was  demanding  on  the  apostle.  The  ministry 
was  taxing  in  the  extreme.  No  wonder  his  insistence 
that  upon  the  completion  of  the  campaign,  the  returning 
"apostolic  workman"  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
for  adaquate  bodily  recreation  and  spiritual  reanima- 
tion,  that  he  obtain  sufficient  rest,  if  necessary  be  granted 
special  dispensations  from  the  monastic  fasts,  disciplines 
and  penances,  that  he  be  received  with  reverence  and 
esteem.  In  a  man  so  enamored  of  prayer,  penance,  soli- 
tude, so  insistent  on  the  common  life,  so  disinclined  to 
manifestations  of  singularity,  such  prescriptions  are  un- 
intelligible apart  from  the  exacting  demands  the  work 
required  of  a  true  Paulacrucian  disciple  whose  extraor- 
dinary vocation  was  to  be  a  continual  announcement 
of  the  mystery  of  divine  love  in  its  most  compelling  mani- 
festation, the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.  After  several 
unhappy  and  for  the  most  part  painfully  fruitless  experi- 
ments in  a  variety  of  forms  of  apostolic  service,  it  became 
clear  to  the  Giant  of  the  Cross  that  preaching — but 
preaching  in  his  mode  and  manner — was  the  most  ef- 
ficacious way  to  fulfill  the  role  the  Holy  Spirit  willed  for 
him  and  for  his  Institute  in  his  day  and  circumstance. 
Since  it  was  a  profound  and  transforming  participation 
in  the  suffering:  and  death  of  Jesus  that  formally  dis- 
tinguished Paul  of  the  Cross  from  every  other  religious 
founder  and  his  family  from  all  others  in  the  Church, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  essence  of  the  Paulacrucian 
method  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  communication  of 
this  same  profound  understanding  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  While  many  of  the  practices  employed  by  the 
early  Passionists  were  common  to  contemporary  mission- 
style,  and  while  even  sermon-content  as  such  was  not 
greatly  different,   what  was   indeed   distinctive  was   the 
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manner  in  which  every  aspect  of  this  ministry  was  cen- 
tered in  one  vitalizing  theme,  Christ's  redemptive  love 
as  manifested  through  his  sufferings  and  death.  Behind 
the  method  was  a  man.  Within  the  man  a  vision.  With- 
in the  vision,  a  community,  the  Poor  of  Jesus,  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Passion. 

8 

There  is  no  way  to  grasp  the  sad  plight  of  the  Church 
in  Italy  of  the  18th  century  without  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  higher  clergy,  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  lower  clergy,  for  the  most  part 
commoners  and  peasants. 

The  higher  clergy,  comprising  cardinals,  bishops,  can- 
ons and  a  host  of  other  prelates,  gave  little  assistance  to 
the  lower  ecclesiastics.  The  higher  preferred  association 
with  the  nobility  to  whom  they  really  belonged.  The 
nobility  in  turn  counted  on  them  for  their  support  and 
patronage  since  the  bishops  usually  possessed  considerable 
wealth  and  property,  exercised  much  power,  often  main- 
tained their  own  courts,  prisons,  treasures  and  retinues. 
Frequently  appointed  by  the  ruling  Roman  and  Italian 
families,  they  were  employed  as  diplomats,  administrators 
and  held  other  high  political  offices. 

While  there  were  several  outstanding  leaders  among 
the  hierarchy,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  for  example,  for 
the  most  part  the  moral  tone  was  low,  attention  to  people 
and  priests  neglected,  and  spiritual  direction  very  lack- 
ing. 

Adding  to  the  severity  of  the  situation  was  the  very 
large  number  of  ecclesiastics.  Their  numbers  rendered 
many  of  them  useless  and  scandalous.  In  a  population 
of  some  1 5  million,  priests,  clerics  and  religious  numbered 
31 0,000. 10  Many  of  these  indeed  were  merely  tonsured 
and  married.  The  vast  majority  pertained  to  the  lower 
clergy,  woefully  uneducated,  quite  poor,  separated  from 
their  ecclesiastical   superiors,   powerless,   often   engaging 
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in  unbecoming  occupations  or  simply  dissapating  time 
and  energy.  All  too  often  entering  the  clerical  state  was 
nothing  more  than  an  escape,  a  better  way  to  live.  It 
had  little  of  the  sense  of  a  sacred  calling  about  it.  One 
of  the  main  weaknesses  was  the  lack  of  seminaries  in 
many  dioceses  or  any  equivalent  system  of  studies.  For 
example,  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  it  sufficed 
to  know  the  Roman  catechism,  the  ceremonial,  the 
synodal  regulations  and  to  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  solution  of  cases  of  conscience. 


Even  the  religious  life  of  the  day  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Many  of  the  problems  encountered  among  the 
lower  clergy  were  present  here  as  well.  For  one  thing, 
and  perhaps  the  most  basic,  there  was  practically  no 
screening  process.  Many  unfit  and  restless  people  found 
their  way  into  the  convents  and  monasteries.  Often 
candidates  were  accepted  at  the  age  of  seven;  at  twelve 
they  assumed  the  habit,  and  a  few  years  after  pronounced 
vows.  The  authenticity  of  their  commitment  left  much 
to  be  desired. 

A  further  complication  was  the  class  distinction  that 
carried  over  from  society  into  the  cloister,  in  the  so-called 
choir-religious  and  the  lay-religious.  The  former  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  the  latter  were 
the  children  of  the  poor.  In  many  instances  the  lay-re- 
ligious were  nothing  more  than  servants  of  the  choir- 
religious.  Among  male  clerical  religious  further  distinc- 
tions, separations  and  privileges  were  based  on  educa- 
tion. 

Two  other  problems  were  numbers  and  wealth.11  Re- 
ligious were  so  numerous  it  is  not  surprising  that  fre- 
quently the  suppression  of  religious  houses  was  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  reform  programs.  Many  religious  had 
no  apostolic  work  or  ministry  but  occupied  most  of  the 
day  in  elaborate  ceremonial.    In  many  institutions  they 
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lived  better  than  the  people  surrounding  them  and  sup- 
porting them.  Civil  officials  saw  them  as  a  drain  on  state 
income.  Even  the  Popes  attempted  to  phase  out  congre- 
gations which  had  lost  their  original  spirit  and  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  sad 
state  of  affairs  was  the  almost  constant  conflict  between 
the  diocesan  ecclesiastics  and  the  religious  orders  of  men 
and  women.  Frequently  one  religious  order  stood  in 
pitched  battle  against  another.  Usually  the  source  of 
the  conflict  was  money.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question  of 
land  wealth.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  alone,  the  re- 
ligious owned  over  one-third  of  all  the  land.12  At  other 
times  the  sources  of  irritation  were  endowments  or  mass 
foundations  or  even  the  rights  and  limits  of  questing. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  refused  to  get  entangled  in  these 
squabbles  even  to  the  extent  of  relinquishing  an  estab- 
lished right  to  the  quest  at  a  time  his  little  band  of  fol- 
lowers suffered  near  impoverishment.13 

When  we  understand  the  social  conditions  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  the  poor  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  founder,  and  the  many  flagrant 
abuses  of  poverty,  we  discover  further  motivations  for 
Paul's  prophetic  declaration  of  poverty  as  the  banner, 
the  standard  rallying  his  religious  to  wage  their  "cam- 
paigns" for  the  renewal  of  Gospel  life.  It  forcefully 
clarifies  his  repeated  insistence  on  poverty  and  his  strong 
admonition : 

...  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  religious  perfection  will 
flourish  in  the  Congregation  so  long  as  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  voluntary  poverty  remain  in  their  vigor  and  integ- 
rity; when,  however,  they  are  extinct  insane  cupidity  will 
throw  all  things  into  confusion  and  the  strength  and  ob- 
servance of  holy  discipline  will  fall  away.14 

But  even  here,  again,  historical  research  brings  a  bal- 
ance. The  followers  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  the  con- 
temporary world  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  live  the 
poverty  life-style  he  so  perfectly  exemplified.    Paul  never 
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took  a  penny  for  his  work  and  this  norm  continued  in 
the  Congregation  for  more  than  a  century.  He  lived 
on  free-will  offerings  and  on  the  questing  for  wine  and 
cheese,  wheat  and  apples.  No  stable  income  in  what- 
ever form  was  permitted,  which  gave  rise  to  serious  con- 
flict within  the  Congregation  in  modern  times.15  In  the 
founder's  day  an  extreme  form  of  austerity,  a  daily, 
exacting  observance  of  poverty  in  minute  detail  was  pos- 
sible for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there 
were  no  building  expenses.  Houses  were  built  and  fur- 
nished by  patrons  before  being  accepted.  There  were  no 
travel  costs.  When  necessary  a  coach  or  horse  was  pro- 
vided. Lodging  while  engaged  in  ministry  was  desig- 
nated well  in  advance.  There  were  no  medical  costs. 
No  major  food  or  fuel  bills.  Postage  was  free.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  a  simple,  frugal  and  modest  life-style  is 
no  longer  an  ideal.  To  the  contrary  our  day  may  well 
require  an  even  more  forceful  manifestation  of  that  very 
ideal.  What  comparative  study  of  the  saint's  time  and 
ours  does  say  is  clearly  this:  The  modality  of  religious 
life  can  and  must  change.  The  substantive  values  cannot. 
This  is  the  precise  problem  of  an  informed  "adaptatio" 
of  religious  life  to  achieve  a  genuine  "renovatio."  To 
bring  the  religious  life  in  harmony  with  the  changed 
times  and  circumstances  of  Church  and  society  while 
maintaining  a  loyalty  to  charismal  grace  and  sound  tra- 
dition is  the  very  reason  studies  such  as  these  are  of  such 
merit  and  necessity. 

10 

The  already  overpopulated  monasteries  and  convents, 
parish  houses  and  chancelleries,  the  crowded  avenues 
to  apostolic  ministry,  the  abuses  in  poverty,  the  decrease 
in  esteem  for  religious  life — all  these  things  gave  the 
Holy  See  and  other  responsible  Church  leaders  good 
reason  to  hesitate  in  giving  approval  to  yet  another  Con- 
gregation.   Reasonable  though  it  was,  the  prolonged  ne- 
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gotiations  were  an  ordeal  that  taxed  Paul's  mind,  drained 
his  meager  reserve  of  energy,  tested  his  faith  and  tried 
his  patience  near  the  point  of  despair.  From  his  im- 
poverished cell,  adjoining  the  sacristy  of  San  Carlo  in 
Castellazzo  in  December  of  1720,  the  founder  conse- 
crated his  Congregation  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Not  yet  born,  the  Congregation  had  been  given  a  divine 
promise  of  worldwide  mission.  Included  in  Paul  Danei's 
pact  with  God  was  a  particular  emphasis  on  loyalty  and 
esteem  toward  the  Holy  Father.  Hence  leaving  his  herm- 
itage after  forty  days  and  nights  of  total  solitude,  the 
founder-mystic  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  that 
his  vision  be  fully  approved  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Church.  But  from  mystic  vision  to  daily  lived  reality — 
a  long,  bumpy,  hazard-filled  journey. 

It  was  Friday  night,  November  22,  1720  when  Paul 
knelt  before  Arboreus  di  Gattinara,  the  Bishop  of  Ales- 
sandria in  his  private  chapel.  In  this  first  official  con- 
tact with  the  discerning  authority  among  the  People  of 
God,  the  Congregation  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  was 
born.  Naively,  the  youthful  hermit  expected  full  ap- 
proval within  the  year.  Hurrying  to  Rome  to  see  the 
Pope,  he  was  literally  bounced  from  the  Vatican  by  a 
rash  subordinate.  Paul  would  wait  five  years  before 
receiving  even  verbal  approbation  to  assemble  com- 
panions. This  occurred  in  a  chance  meeting  with  Bene- 
dict XIII  during  a  procession  in  Rome  at  an  intersec- 
tion of  an  obscure  street  in  the  Piazza  Navicella.  (One 
day  that  ancient  street  would  bear  the  saint's  name — a 
civic  tribute  to  a  great  man.  A  later  Pope  as  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  esteem  and  solemn  approbation  would  be- 
queath in  perpetuity  to  Paul  and  his  Congregation — 
even  before  the  latter's  death — the  select  properties 
bordering  that  street.)10 

But  from  the  time  of  the  casual  meeting  with  Bene- 
dict XIII  and  the  permission  to  experiment,  sixteen 
years  of  discussion,  debate,  and  frustrating  writing  and 
rewriting    the    Rule    and    Constitution   would    transpire 
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before  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Passion  was 
permitted  to  allow  his  first  followers  to  pronounce  vows 
in  his  new  Congregation.  Six  priests  and  two  brothers 
assembled  before  Paul  as  he  read  with  trembling  devo- 
tion the  Papal  Brief  of  Benedict  XIV.  On  that  solemn 
occasion,  May  30,  1741,  a  key  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Congregation,  the  saint  declared  in  an  inspired  al- 
locution of  great  moment  the  sum  and  substance  of  his 
dream  for  the  "Poor  of  Jesus."  Placing  the  emblem  of 
the  Congregation  over  the  heart  of  these  first  disciples, 
their  master  accepted  their  profession  of  vows  as  a  com- 
mitment with  him  to  an  emphatic  and  lived  co-partici- 
pation in  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  the  crucified  in 
common  life  and  shared  ministry.  Paul  was  47.  When 
he  first  wrestled  with  the  Almighty  over  his  lifework  and 
purpose  he  had  been  a  mere  20. 

The  approval  in  1741  to  actuate  the  new  Rule,  open 
a  novitiate  and  publicly  engage  in  the  apostolate  was 
but  a  beginning.  It  was  not  until  1769  that  the  zealous 
"venator  animarum"  would  receive  full  and  solemn  rati- 
fication of  his  Rule  and  Institute  by  the  famed  document, 
Supremi  Apostolatus,  of  Paul's  greatest  admirer,  Clem- 
ent XIV,  which  likened  the  saint's  Congregation  to  that 
of  the  ancient  orders  and  granted  it  identical  rights, 
privileges  and  recognition — an  extraordinary  pontifical 
action.17  Before  the  venerable  founder  would  close  his 
eyes  yet  another  Pontiff,  Pius  VII,  would  reaffirm,  re- 
new, ratify  and  extend  the  already  unique  approbation 
of  Clement  XIV  by  the  papal  diploma,  Praeclara  Vir- 
tutem  Exempla.18 

When  Paul  of  the  Cross  died  on  October  18,  1775  (at 
the  age  of  83  less  nine  weeks)  his  followers  numbered 
176;  of  these  114  were  priests  and  clerics;  62  were 
brothers.  The  Congregation  maintained  15  monasteries 
arranged  in  two  provinces.  The  founder  tells  us  that 
from  the  early  days  on  Monte  Argentario  there  was  not 
a  time  when  he  was  not  preoccupied  with  the  desire  of 
recruiting  more   and  more   disciples   to   share  his  great 
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vision. 

11 

As  important  as  all  the  above  data  is  for  locating  the 
foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion  in  its 
proper  historic  time,  place  and  circumstance,  the  true 
story  refuses  to  be  expressed  within  such  limits.  To  be 
satisfied  with  this  knowledge  would  be  a  deception.  The 
precise  origin  of  the  Passionist  life  and  mission  is  to  be 
discovered  nowhere  else  than  in  the  profound  mystical 
experiences  of  the  young  man  Paul  Danei.  He  was  the 
first,  and  in  a  sense  the  only,  Passionist.  All  others  hold 
identity  only  in  reference  to  him.  All  others  need  to  ex- 
plore this  terrain  in  order  to  verify  the  authenticity  of 
their  own  calling,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  cha- 
rismal  grace  involved  in  their  vocation,  and  to  discern 
the  specificity  of  their  very  lifework  as  Passionist.  Even 
more,  the  criteria  for  evaluating  the  validity  of  the 
divergent  life  styles  in  a  multi-national  and  cross-cultured 
organization  ought  to  be  drawn  from  these  profound 
experiences  of  the  founder.  Nor  may  we  omit  the  rel- 
evance of  this  type  of  investigation  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Congregation,  since  the  specific  ministry  will  always 
be  the  vehicle  for  expressing,  or  in  itself  will  express, 
our  value  system.  It  is  the  value  system,  after  all,  that 
gives  cohesiveness  to  the  interior  structure  of  a  congrega- 
tion and  is  the  motivating  force  for  the  individual's  zeal. 

The  historian's  task  is  to  carefully  sift  through  the 
voluminous  documents  of  the  Congregation  and  the  col- 
lected testimonies  of  the  sainted  founder  and  his  con- 
temporaries in  order  to  identify  those  events  that  belong 
in  this  category  of  formative,  mystical  experience,  locate 
them  in  time  and  place,  and  to  the  extent  possible  de- 
liniate  their  content.  Because  we  are  touching  the  very 
essence  of  a  religious  ideal  affecting  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people,  the  task  is  as  important  as  it  is  deli- 
cate.   Founders  of   religious   orders  are   centers   of  pro- 
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phetic  influence  formed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  confront 
and  at  times  confound  the  Church  with  a  needed  vision, 
a  new  direction,  a  Gospel  insight.  The  relevance  of  a 
founder  is  not  measured  by  the  passing  of  decades  that 
mark  a  historical-time  separation  but  rather  by  the 
identity  in  Spirit  that  unites  his  day  with  ours  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  sustaining  dream. 

There  are  six  great  moments  in  the  life  of  Paul  Danei 
that  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  his  providential  mission.19  The  first  of  these  took  place 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  20.  In  1714  the  Danei  family 
were  still  living  in  their  adopted  town,  Ovada.  Paul 
was  struck  deeply  by  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Capuchin 
monk,  based  on  the  Gospel  text,  "Go,  sell  all  you  have 
and  come  follow  me."20  That  sermon,  simple  in  itself, 
of  no  great  importance  to  anyone  else,  became  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  life  of  Paul  Danei.  Ever  after  he  re- 
ferred to  the  incident  as  his  "conversion."  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  note  of  this  experience  was  the  youth's 
painful  awareness  of  his  own  nothingness  in  the  presence 
of  the  immensity  of  God's  wholeness.  This  conviction 
of  his  own  impoverishment  deepened  in  Paul  as  his  life 
unfolded.  Later  he  would  relate  it  to  the  extreme  loneli- 
ness of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  a  loneliness  in  which  the  saint 
was  to  share  very  poignantly.  The  sermon-episode  also 
marked  the  starting  point  of  a  spiritual  journey  that 
would  not  end  until  Paul  had  fully  explored  the  mean- 
ing of  these  intense  interior  movements  of  grace  in  his 
heart. 

The  following  year,  as  though  incapable  of  sustaining 
delay,  Paul  desired  to  give  his  life  for  his  faith,  once  for 
all,  in  an  act  of  martyrdom.  He  joined  the  crusade  of 
1715  against  the  Turks  who  were  marching  toward 
Venice.  While  on  his  way  he  was  suddenly  moved  by 
the  Spirit  a  second  time.  In  a  moment  of  intense  prayer 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  a  Forty-Hours  De- 
votion, he  was  redirected  toward  home  and  a  different 
kind  of  crusade. 
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What  it  would  be  was  made  clearer  in  the  third  of 
these  great  formative  experiences.  Paul  had  gone  to 
Genoa  to  continue  his  studies,  still  uncertain  about  the 
future.  While  there  he  visited  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Gazzo  at  Sestri,  a  tiny  village  on  the  Italian  Riviera. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  principal  lines  of  the  Saint's 
spirituality  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart.  So 
deeply,  in  fact,  that  for  the  next  two  and  a  half  years 
neither  in  thought  nor  in  action  could  he  separate  him- 
self from  them :  the  desire  for  a  life  of  poverty  and  pen- 
ance, an  overwhelming  attention  to  detachment  and 
solitude,  attentiveness  to  the  inspirations  of  God.  Two 
other  directions  are  to  be  noted :  the  inclination  to  gath- 
er followers  who  live  in  community,  and  engagement 
in  apostolic  work  to  bring  others  to  share  in  his  love 
of  God. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  of  all  these  experiences 
was  one  that  remained  the  guiding  star  of  his  life. 
Following  it,  Paul  directed  his  steps  unswervingly  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Poor 
of  Jesus.  It  took  place  in  the  early  summer  of  1720. 
Paul  was  returning  from  Mass  and  Communion.  Just 
as  he  turned  the  corner  next  to  his  home  he  became 
completely  oblivious  of  all  else  but  the  powerful  action 
of  the  Spirit  in  his  inmost  self.  He  saw  himself,  not  in 
imagination  but  in  God,  as  vested  in  a  black  tunic  with 
what  has  become  the  Passionist  emblem  over  his  heart: 
a  white  cross  with  the  word  "Jesus"  engraved  upon  it. 

This  awesome  experience  of  the  summer  of  1720 
finalized  the  fundamental  elements  of  Paulacrucian  spir- 
ituality. Upon  this  base  the  Congregation  of  the  Cross 
and  Passion  would  be  built.  From  that  morning  until 
the  last  evening  of  his  life  Paul  continued  to  inspire  that 
same  great  vision  in  others,  breathed  it  into  communi- 
ties, proclaimed  it  in  almost  innumerable  letters  and 
sermons,  and  energized  the  Church  by  its  light.  At  once 
at  the  heart  of  the  interior  life  of  his  followers,  as  well  as 
the  public  ministry,  was  the  concentrated  concern  with 
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the  meaning  and  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
coupled  with  an  ardent  desire  to  participate  in  them. 

The  fifth  great  formative  moment  in  the  founder's 
journey  was  not  one  simple  experience  but  rather  an  al- 
most continual  mystical  state  that  began  the  evening  of 
his  investiture  at  Alessandria  and  continued  through  his 
famous  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  the  desert-solitude 
of  the  ante-chamber  to  the  Sacristy  of  the  Church  of 
San  Carlo— November  22,  1720  to  January  1,  1721. 
During  these  holy  weeks  of  prayer  and  fasting,  of  deep 
recollection  and  passive  purification  of  the  spirit,  all 
that  Paul  had  glimpsed  previously  from  his  earliest  years 
through  a  variety  of  lights  and  graces  was  now  made 
clear  and  explicit.  Illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Paul 
wrote  the  Rule  of  Life  for  his  disciples;  he  was  assured 
of  divine  support  for  his  mission;  he  saw  his  Congrega- 
tion spread  throughout  the  world;  in  a  most  unusual  and 
unexpected  direction  his  sons  were  to  devote  themselves 
to  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Church  inflicted  by  the 
Reformation  in  England;  the  singular  importance  of 
a  spirit  of  poverty,  prayer,  penance  and  solitude  were 
reaffirmed;  his  determination  to  establish  a  community 
of  the  Poor  of  Jesus  was  fixed;  the  apostolicity  of  his 
followers,  while  not  defined  in  its  specific  modality,  was 
asserted  undeniably  in  principle;  devotion  to  the  Sor- 
rowful Virgin  and  above  all  else  to  Jesus  Crucified  were 
permanently  impressed  on  his  heart  and  mind.  The 
amazing  episode  concluded  with  Paul's  completion  of 
his  spiritual  diary,  a  document  of  highest  importance 
not  only  to  those  who  aspire  to  understand  something 
of  mystical  theology  but  primarily  to  those  who  aspire 
to  understand  the  making  of  a  Giant  of  the  Cross. 

The  sixth  and  final  moment  in  this  account  of  extraor- 
dinary formative  experiences  was  consequent  on  the  pub- 
lic humiliation  and  disgrace  of  the  courageous  hermit. 
Unceremoniously  dismissed  from  the  halls  of  the  Vatican 
palace  in  his  abortive  plan  to  obtain  a  quick  and  direct 
aproval   for  his   freshly-written    Rule,   Paul   crossed   the 
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city  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major.  There,  kneeling 
before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Borghese  Chapel, 
quietly  accepting  the  day's  rebuff,  he  was  filled  with  a 
sweet  ecstacy  reaffirming  the  untarnished  dreams  of 
yesterday.  With  renewed  conviction  he  pronounced 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  distinctive  Passionist  vow 
to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  a  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Passion  of  Jesus.  Paul  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year. 

In  his  eighty-second  year  he  died.  The  prayers  of  thou- 
sands of  faithful  kneeling  in  the  piazza  below  his  room 
filled  his  heart.  His  followers  garbed  in  the  black  tunic 
and  wearing  the  Sign  of  the  Passion  crowded  into  his 
tiny  tower-cell  to  acclaim  their  father  and  founder.  It 
was  4:45  p.m. — early  evening.    Wednesday. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Cf.  Hubert  Jedin,  "La  position  de  l'histoire  de  1  "Eglise 
daus  l'enseignement  theologique"  Seminarium  XIX,  p.  130- 
146. 

2  Perfectae  Caritatis,  art.  2.  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II, 
ed.  Walter  M.  Abbott  S.J.  (New  York,  1966)  p.  468. 

3  The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History  VII,  The  Old  Re- 
gime 1713-1763  ed.  J.  O.  Lindsay  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1957). 

4  The  Saint's  most  renowned  biographer  is  his  illustrious 
disciple,  St.  Vincent  Strambi,  Vita  del  Ven.  Servo  di  Dio 
Padre  Paolo  della  Croce.  Roma  1786.  The  first  English 
translation  of  this  work  was  made  in  London  by  the  Oratorians 
and  published  by  Richardson  and  Son  in  1853.  Blessed  Dom- 
inic Barberi  contributed  a  very  valuable  introduction  to  this 
two  years  before  he  died.  This  is  still  the  basic  biography. 
The  first  critical  study  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  was  begun  by 
Pere  Gaetan  who  published  five  monographs  on  the  Saint 
and  one  on  the  Passionist  nuns  founded  by  St.  Paul.  A  new 
and  definitive  work  in  three  Volumes  has  been  published  to 
commemorate  the  Centenary  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross,  June  29,  1967,  by  Father  Enrico  Zoffoli,  C.P., 
the  foremost  authority  on  the  Saint  in  our  time.  For  a  bib- 
liography of  the  Saint  especially  valuable   for  the  listing  of 
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monograph  studies  and  articles,  see  Basilio  de  San  Pablo, 
La  Espiritualidad  de  la  Pasion  en  el  Magisterio  de  San  Pablo 
de  la  Cruz.  Madrid  1961.  However,  the  most  complete  bib- 
liography is  to  be  found  in  the  three  volumes  of  Zoffoli, 
S.  Paolo  della  Croce,  Storia  Critica  (Roma  1963-1965-1968) 
The  Oratorian  edition  of  Strambi's  life  has  this  further  value. 
The  Supplement  to  Vol.  Ill  contains  some  fifty  letters  writ- 
ten to  or  by  Dominic  Barberi  between  1830-1845  pertaining 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Passionists  in  England.  They  were 
collected  and  carefully  edited  by  Ignatius  Spencer  C.P. 

5  Amadeo  Naselli  C.P.  La  Congregatione  della  Passione 
dopo  la  Morte  del  Santo  Fondatore  (Roma  1970). 

6  The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History  VII,  50-63  for  a 
description  of  the  social  classes  in  a  European  context;  cf. 
Zoffoli,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I  pp.  8-10  for  a  treatment  of  the  Italian 
Aristocracy. 

7  Brief  message  to  the  Congregation  preceding  the  approval 
of  the  Rule  of  1746.  cf.  Lettere  di  San  Paolo  della  Croce 
ed.  Amadeo  della  Madre  del  Buon  Pastore  (Roma,  1924) 
Vol.  Ill,  440  ss. 

8  Charles  Almeras,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (N.Y.  1960)  pp. 
99-106. 

9Cf.  Cassian  Yuhaus  C.P.,  Compelled  to  Speak  (N.Y. 
1967)  219-284  for  a  description  in  summary  form  of  the 
method  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  its  comparison  with  later 
developments. 

10  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  alone  there  were  50,000 
Monks  and  Nuns  and  another  50,000  priests,  plus  186  bishops. 
cf.  The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History,  VII.  281.  To  ap- 
preciate the  density  of  priests  and  religious  for  that  popula- 
tion we  could  consider  having  310,000  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  alone  or  proportionately  for  the  United  States,  three 
and  one-half  million. 

11  Cf.  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  I,  15  ss  for  some  examples  of  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  religious. 

12  The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History,  loc.  cit. 

13  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  I,  705  ss,  720ss;    747-777. 

14  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Discalced  Clerics  of  the 
Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  art. 
106   (Rome   1961). 

15  The  conflict  was  resolved,  finally,  only  in  the  most  recent 
General    Chapter   by   permitting    individual   provinces   to   de- 
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termine  need  and  mode   oi   stwble  income,     cf.   Acts   of   the 
Thirth-Ninth   General  Chapter    (Rome    1970). 

16  Clement  XIV  in  December  1773  granted  the  Basilica, 
the  large  monastery  buildings,  the  adjoining  gardens  to  the 
Saint  and  his  Congregation  in  perpetuity.  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  I, 
1443-1447. 

17  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  I,  1525  ss. 

18  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  1456  ss. 

19  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  formative  experiences 
cf.  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  123-125  (for  the  first),  130-132  (for  the 
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Community  Life 


What  Do  We  Mean  by  It? 

A  general  definition  of  community  life  might  be  this: 
"a  union  of  people  for  some  common-living  purpose." 
Common  living  is  the  point  in  this  definition.  There  are 
many  forms  of  union  among  people,  but  they  do  not  re- 
late precisely  to  common  living.  For  example,  an  organ- 
ization is  a  union  of  people  to  achieve  a  certain  goal, 
which  goal  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  "living"  situa- 
tion. General  Motors  is  an  organization,  not  a  commu- 
nity. But  there  is  a  "neighborhood  community,"  a  "civic 
community,"  a  "NATO  community,"  and  so  on.  Each 
is  a  union  emanating  from  a  human-value  system. 

A  more  precise  definition  of  community  in  the  sense 
of  a  "living-together  group"  is:  "people  together,  each 
in  the  totality  of  his  or  her  person,  and  the  being-to- 
gether is  expressed  in  tangible,  structural  forms."  This 
demands  some  form  of  community  of  goods,  of  activity 
and  work,  and  certain  common  ideology  and  values. 
You  see  immediately  that  this  is  the  category  under  which 
we  have  religious  communities.  There  are  and  there 
have  been  many  such  communities,  apart  from  religious 
communities. 

Canon  law  does  not  treat  of  community  life  expressly; 
rather  it  treats  of  common  life.  Thus  the  "common-life" 
approach  to  community  very  much  influenced  our  defi- 
nitions in  the  past. 

The  Vatican  Council,  recognized  other  theological  de- 
velopments of  the  concept,  and  made  these  its  own,  and 
turned  around  the  approach  to  religious  community  life: 

The    manner   of   living,    praying   and    working    should    be 
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suitably  adapted  to  the  physical  and  psychological  con- 
ditions of  today's  religious  and  also,  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  nature  of  each  community,  to  the  needs  of  the 
apostolate,  the  requirements  of  a  given  culture,  the  social 
and  economic  circumstances  anywhere.  .  .  .  {Decree  on  Re- 
ligious, 3) 

The  importance  of  that  statement  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
In  particular,  it  cannot  be  exaggerated  in  the  context  of 
our  studying  the  life  and  ideals  of  our  Founder,  for 
in  such  a  study  there  is  the  danger  that  we  will  attempt 
to  take  his  words  which  had  special  meaning  for  the 
"physical  and  psychological  conditions"  of  his  times, 
as  applying  in  the  very  same  way  today. 

From  the  latest  thinking  on  religious  community,  I 
would  define  or  describe  it  as:  "a  union  of  persons  who 
participate  in  a  common  love-response  to  a  special  and 
ongoing  call  of  Christ,  in  the  totality  of  their  persons, 
and  in  a  tangible  form  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
physical  and  psychological  conditions  of  the  times,  the 
requirements  of  a  given  culture  and  the  needs  of  the 
apostolate." 
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What  Has  Happened  in  Community  Life? 


PREVIOUS  MODEL 

Institutionalized  J J uridic 

Primacy  of  system 
Mission  to  carry  out 

Control  systems 

Uniformity 

Observance  the  same 
Lifestyle  uniform 
Conform  with  tradition 

Theological  unity 

Separateness  from  World 

"not  involved  with 
seculars" 

"not  entangle  them- 
selves in  worldly 
affairs" 

(Former  Rule) 

This  was  the  model  St. 
Paul  followed;  as  did  ev- 
ery religious  leader  of  his 
time.  It  was  the  model 
demanded  by  the  Church. 


today's  model 

Personalized  J  Changeable 

Primacy  of  person 
Capabilities/needs  of 
persons 

Freedom/democrati- 
zation 

Pluriformity 

Observance  diverse 
Lifestyle  different 
Critique    tradition/ 
change 
Theological  pluralism 

Openness  with  the  World 

"cannot  stand  aloof 
from  the  people  who 
are    neighbors" 
"the  local  community 
is  related  to  .  .  .  the 
world  in  which  it  lives" 
(Present   Rule) 

This  is  the  model  official- 
ly introduced  by  Vatican 
II.  It  came  out  of  Lu- 
men Gentium,  which  em- 
phasizes the  Church  as 
community  of  persons. 
The  Church  in  the  Mod- 
ern World  reinforces  the 
same.  It  is  the  model  of 
our  Chapter  Document 
which  incorporates  the 
value  system  of  St.  Paul. 
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St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  Community  in  His  Time 

His  initial  ideas 

I  had  another  inspiration  to  gather  companions  who  would 
live  together  in  unity  to  promote  the  fear  of  God  in  souls 
(this  was  my  principal  desire).  Although  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  idea  of  gathering  companions,  it  always 
remained  in  my  heart.     (Preface  to  the  Rule) 

After  these  visions  of  the  tunic  and  the  sign,  God  gave 
me  a  stronger  compelling  desire  to  gather  companions  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  to  found 
a  Congregation  called  the  Poor  of  Jesus.  (Preface  to  the 
Rule) 

As  can  be  seen  from  his  words,  Paul  did  not  speak  very 
explicitly  about  community.  He  spoke  about  "gather- 
ing companions"  to  live  the  way  he  was  inspired  to  live, 
and  to  do  the  work  he  was  inspired  to  do.  As  time  went 
on,  he  more  clearly  delineated  what  that  community 
would  be  in  its  worship,  its  work,  and  its  style  of  life 
in  living  together.  That  leads  us  to  consider  the  culture 
of  his  time,  and  those  very  special  characteristics  which 
he  gave  to  his  communities. 

Community  in  his  time 

Religious  community  concepts  were  dictated  by  the 
Church  for  the  most  part,  and  Paul  followed  these  with 
absolute  fidelity.  These  were  those  of  the  so-called  previ- 
ous model.  The  living  habits  were  very  much  those  of 
the  time  and  culture  in  which  he  lived:  a  rural,  pre- 
technical  culture. 

I  visited  one  of  our  houses  in  the  Naples  Province. 
I  was  struck  by  how  completely  the  style  of  life  in  that 
house  blended  with  the  village  life  in  which  it  was  lo- 
cated: there  was  the  farm  attached,  and  the  vineyard. 
The  church  bell  served  the  purpose  of  waking  the  entire 
village  as  well  as  the  monks.    The  day  began  and  ended 
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in  a  kind  of  harmony — everyone  observing  siesta,  eating 
at  the  same  time,  businesses  being  open  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  in  the  evening,  the  monks  playing  Bocce  Ball 
exactly  like  the  black-suited  men  down  the  corner  of 
the  street.  If  you  were  to  remove  the  T.V.  antennas  and 
the  two  Fiats  parked  in  front  of  the  monastery,  you 
would  find  yourself  right  back  where  it  all  started  200 
years  ago. 

As  a  further  thought  to  get  an  idea  of  the  culture  of 
that  time,  just  think  for  a  moment  of  what  life  inside 
the  monastery  was  like:  no  electric  lights,  no  radios,  no 
T.V.,  no  cars,  no  street  car  to  hop,  no  movies  to  go  out  to, 
no  morning  paper  to  search  after,  no  phones  ringing,  no 
typewriters  clacking,  no  air  conditioners  purring,  no  ster- 
eos providing  background  music,  no  showers,  no  freezers, 
no  dishwashers,  no  paperbacks.  Just  the  mentioning  of 
these  things  makes  us  conscious  of  the  pre-technological 
culture  and  its  sharp  differentiation  from  our  own  cul- 
ture and  from  our  own  personal  conditioning. 

Community  in  his  time  was  something  that  was  there. 
It  wasn't  something  you  had  to  create  or  re-create.  There 
was  a  homogeneity  of  lifestyle  and  conditions,  both 
within  and  without  the  monastery,  that  was  conducive 
to  the  kind  of  life  Paul  expected  to  be  lived  by  his  com- 
munities. In  other  words,  the  environment  was  most 
favorable  for  community  life  then. 

Community  Life  in  Our  Time 

The  desire  for  community 

Today  all  over  the  world  there  is  a  strong  desire  for 
community — community  in  the  sense  of  total  sharing. 
This  is  seen  in  Catholic,  non-Catholic  and  non-religious 
groups.  It  has  an  extraordinary  range  of  emphasis:  on 
personal  development  and  freedom  to  the  point  of  an- 
archy— or  on  total  commitment  to  a  strict  fundamental- 
ist approach;  on  conversion  to  the  Gospel — or  on  reac- 
tion to  the  Gospel  in  the  name  of  a  morality-free  kind 
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of  existence.  Pro  Mundi  Vita  organized  a  colloquium 
on  community  in  1971  to  study  this  phenomenon  of  to- 
day's culture. 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  its 
document,  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Trends  in  the  Life 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  says  this: 

Paradoxically,  to  judge  from  popular  literature  and  rhet- 
oric, the  quest  for  community  has  never  been  more  urgent 
and  widespread.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  many  are  now 
seeking  community  precisely  because  they  have  lost  it  or 
never  experienced  it.  The  Church  could  play  a  crucial 
role  of  reconciliation  in  society  by  speaking  movingly  to 
men  of  today  of  the  community  envisioned  and  brought  into 
being  by  Jesus.  To  do  this,  however,  it  must  become  much 
more  of  a  loving  community  and  be  perceived  as  such 
more  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  research  and  planning  study  done  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  religious  in  the  Province  is  a 
vital  community  life. 

The  problems  of  environment 

Despite  this  interest  in  and  desire  for  community  life, 
there  are  many  problems  that  we  face  today  that  were 
not  present  at  the  time  of  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

First  of  all,  the  environment  is  not  conducive  to  com- 
munity life  as  we  have  understood  it  in  our  heritage. 
The  environment,  both  outside  the  monastery  and  with- 
in, is  the  direct  opposite  to  that  environment  of  the  time 
of  Paul  of  the  Cross.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  culture 
of  Paul's  time  was  a  rural,  pre-technological  culture. 
Ours  is  an  urban,  technological-industrial  era.  We  have 
altogether  different  needs;  we  have  been  conditioned 
in  an  altogether  different  way. 

A  single  example  can  underscore  what  the  technolog- 
ical era  has  done  in  terms  of  changing  patterns  of  life. 
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Modern  transportation  has  introduced  greater  mobili- 
ty to  all  society.  It  has  introduced  greater  mobility  to  all 
religious.  Such  mobility  has  not  only  facilitated  a  lot 
more  apostolic  engagement  but  it  has  facilitated  new 
means  of  recreation  away  from  the  monastery;  it  has 
facilitated  expanded  contacts  with  people  and  other 
groups  outside  one's  own  religious  family.  This  life  out- 
side the  community  quite  naturally  has  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  changing  the  nature  of  community  life. 

Besides  the  environment  problems,  there  are  also  the 
problems  of  pluriformity  within  the  community  itself. 
Someone  has  pointed  out  that  an  older  Passionist  reli- 
gious has  more  in  common  with  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
and  is  closer  to  him  in  lifestyle  than  that  same  religious 
is  to  one  of  the  younger  men  in  his  own  community. 
The  older  religious  came  into  the  Passionist  community 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  TV,  very  little  use  of  radio 
or  of  the  phone;  when  there  was  a  theological  uniformi- 
ty and  a  uniformity  of  lifestyle  in  the  community.  The 
young  man,  by  contrast,  comes  into  the  Passionist  life 
from  an  altogether  different  background ;  thus,  the  pluri- 
formity under  the  same  roof. 

Special  Characteristics  of  St.  Paul's  Communities 

In  his  writings,  and  in  the  records  of  his  talks  to  his 
communities,  there  are  all  the  virtues  necessary  for  com- 
munity life  treated.  But  there  were  very  special  char- 
acteristics which  he  insisted  should  distinguish  the  Com- 
munities of  the  Passion.  These  characteristics  had,  and 
were  intended  to  have,  a  very  distinct  effect  on  the  life- 
style of  community  life.  They  are  particularly  challeng- 
ing to  us  today;  we  must  honestly  confront  ourselves  to 
see  if  these  characteristics  should  be  present  still,  and 
if  so,  in  what  form:    The  first  of  these  is  solitude: 

The  houses  are  to  be  founded  in  solitude. 

One  of  the  impediments  that  retards  perfection  in  religious 
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is  contact  with  the  world  and  familiar  dealings  with  sec- 
ulars.   This  destroys  interior  recollection. 

Returning  to  the  retreat  after  apostolic  ministries,  the 
workers  are  to  retire  in  most  strict  solitude  in  order  to 
renew  spirit  in  holy  spiritual  exercises. 

The  religious  are  prohibited  from  social  visiting  of  homes. 
Only  those  visits  are  permitted  which  gratitude,  propriety 
and  necessity  require. 

Direct  all  your  zeal  to  this  end,  to  be  recollected  in  in- 
terior solitude. 

The  second  special  characteristic  is  poverty. 

God  gave  me  a  stronger,  compelling  desire ...  to  found 
a  congregation  called  "The  Poor  of  Jesus." 

...the  other  impediment  (to  religious  perfection)  is  at- 
tachment to  temporal  goods.  .  .  .  And  this  attachment  is 
removed  by  holy  poverty. ...  In  order  to  obtain  this,  our 
Congregation  has  as  its  impregnable  wall  and  secure  de- 
fense that  poverty  by  which  it  is  incapable  of  possessing 
anything.  .  .  .  Whence  poverty  must  be  resplendent  every- 
where in  the  Congregation.  Poverty  in  the  retreat.  .  . . 
Poverty  in  the  habit.  .  .  .  Poverty  in  diet.  .  .  . 

Poverty  is  the  standard  under  which  the  whole  Congrega- 
tion fights. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  intention  God  gave  me  with 
regard  to  this  Congregation  was  none  other  than  this: 
in  the  first  place,  to  observe  God's  law  perfectly  together 
with  the  observance  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  especially 
by  total  detachment  from  all  created  things  by  the  per- 
fect practice  of  holy  poverty,  so  essential  for  the  observance 
of  the  other  counsels  and  for  maintaining  fervor  at  prayer. 

The    third    distinctive    characteristic    is   commitment    to 
the  Passion  of  Jesus.    This  is  such  an  obvious  point  that 
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it  may  seem  silly  to  be  dwelling  on  it.  However,  it  was 
such  a  factor  in  the  whole  community  concept  of  Paul 
that  it  demands  attention: 

...  we  wear  the  admirable  holy  sign  of  the  most  Sacred 
Passion  consisting  of  a  white  cross  set  on  a  heart  in  which 
is  written  in  white  letters  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus  with 
the  title  of  the  Most  Sacred  Passion,  according  to  the  light, 
so  distinct,  that  I  had  about  23  years  ago.  .  .  .  Jesu  Christi 
Passio. ...  (L.  II,  p.  271) 

...  I  had  the  idea  of  wearing  a  poor  black  tunic  of  coarse 
cloth .  .  .  the  main  object  is  to  be  clothed  in  mourning 
for  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.  For  this  reason,  let 
us  never  forget  to  have  always  with  us  a  constant  and 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  Him.    (Preface  to  the  Rule) 

And  so  let  each .  .  .  take  care  to  instill  in  others  medita- 
tion on  the  suffering  of  Jesus.    (Preface  to  the  Rule) 

This  commitment  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  permeates 
everything  that  Paul  speaks  of.  It  comes  across  particu- 
larly as  the  driving  force  in  his  whole  apostolate: 

The  most  efficacious  means  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  for  the  sanctification  of  souls  is  the  frequent  remem- 
brance of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the 
most  merciful  God  in  His  infinite  goodness  deigned  by 
powerful  and  gentle  inspirations  to  establish  in  Holy  Church 
this  poor  Congregation.     (Brief  Account,    1768) 

Since  the  principal  ends  of  our  Congregation  are  two: 
one  that  regards  the  perfection  of  her  subjects;  the  other 
that  has  in  view  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  our 
neighbors  by  planting  in  their  hearts  a  continual  remem- 
brance of  the  Crucified.  .  .  .  (Brief  Account) 

And  this  ties  in  with  his  whole  spirit  of  prayer: 

.  .  .  they  live  in  prayer.  ...  To  profit  from  holy  prayer, 
even  more  to  be  men  of  prayer  and  of  the  recollection 
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with  which  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  must  be  well  pro- 
vided if,  while  preaching  to  others,  he  is  not  to  suffer 
loss  in  his  own  soul,  this  exercise  must  never  be  set  aside, 
neither  within  the  retreat  where  ordinarily  the  space  of 
three  hours  is  given  to  it,  nor  outside  on  trips  or  on  mis- 
sions when,  for  at  least  an  hour,  they  are  obliged  to  stand 
at  the  feet  of  the  Crucified. 

(Our  Chapter  Document  has  the  specification  of  one 
hour  of  mental  prayer  a  day.  It  is  there  because  of  the 
insistence  of  Theodore — one  of  the  few  times  that  he 
intervened  in  the  Chapter.    It  says  something  to  us!) 

Conclusion 

During  the  Enrichment  Weeks,  this  consideration  of 
St.  Paul  and  Community  Life  concluded  with  the  ques- 
tions: "Can  Paul's  ideas  on  solitude,  poverty  and  prayer 
be  realistically  integrated  with  community  life  today?" 
and  "How  can  they?" 

This  resulted  in  some  very  interesting  views  and  rec- 
ommendations. In  one  summary,  the  general  consensus 
was  that  these  are  precious  values  which  must  not  be  lost. 
They  are  enriching  for  any  kind  of  life — in  particular 
our  Passionist  Community  life  today.  But  the  hard  work 
of  meaningful  adaptation  has  only  just  begun.  We  must 
continue  personally,  and  communally,  to  question  our- 
selves on  these  values.  Otherwise,  we  do  not  preserve 
the  spirit  of  Paul. 
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Discovering  the  Crucified 
in  a  World  in  Transition 


Introduction 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  gain  a  proper  per- 
spective and  appreciation  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  without 
examining  the  era  in  which  he  lived,  so  too  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  adequately  appreciate  the  Passionist 
apostolate  today,  particularly  as  it  is  envisioned  by  the 
Chapter  Document  of  1970,  unless  we  examine  our  own 
era.  When  we  take  a  broader  view  of  the  times  in  which 
Paul  of  the  Cross  lived  and  labored,  we  note  that  our 
Founder  and  his  community  were  part  of  a  vital  move- 
ment coursing  through  Europe,  a  response  in  the  Spirit 
to  the  challenge  of  the  Enlightenment.  We  see  him 
accomplishing  in  the  Papal  States,  for  the  most  part, 
what  others  like  him  were  doing  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
indeed,  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  see  that  this 
counter-move  was  not  exclusively  a  Catholic  one,  since 
England,  which  was  mainly  Anglican  at  the  time,  was 
also  affected  by  the  life  and  preaching  of  John  Wesley. 
What  we  notice  most  of  all,  however,  was  what  we  might 
call  the  grassroots  spontaneity  of  the  response.  The  lead 
was  not  given  by  Rome  nor  by  any  council  of  the  Church. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  leadership  on  this  level  at  this  par- 
ticular time  was  singularly  lacking.  In  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  the  priestly  spirituality  of  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
Jude  Mead  sketches  a  picture  of  the  Church  in  the  time 
of  our  Founder  in  this  way: 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  characteristics  of  the  Church 
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in  general  and  in  Italy  in  particular  were  far  from  dramat- 
ic. For  the  Church  there  was  an  obvious  insularity,  char- 
acterized by  a  somewhat  defensive  introversion,  a  suspi- 
cion of  things  non-Roman  and  a  sometimes  colorless  ac- 
ceptance of  the  social,  political  and  existential  status  quo 
with  its  jarring  dichotomy  between  the  apparent  and  the 
real.  This  situation  was  reflected  everywhere  in  the  pre- 
tentious baroque  appendages  of  art,  music  and  architecture. 
Of  the  ecclesial  insularity  of  the  times  we  read: 

"In  the  face  of  these  new  ideas  (political,  philosophical 
and  religious)  in  such  ferment  one  could  certainly  think 
that  the  papal  states  were  an  'island  of  the  past.'  "  (cfr.  p. 
53,  Chapter  II) 

There  was,  then,  at  that  time  no  self-conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  Church  authorities  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  cultural  critics  and  religious  skeptics  of  the  Enlight- 
enment. There  was  no  strategy,  no  plan  of  action,  much 
less  an  analysis  of  the  rising  rationalism  and  spreading 
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secular  humanism  of  the  age. 

This  would  come  at  a  later  time,  1864,  with  the  proc- 
lamation of  Pius  IX's  Syllabus,  in  which  he  listed  the 
80  principal  errors  of  the  then  modern  age  and  in  his 
encyclical  Quanta  Cura,  denouncing  the  moral  danger 
that  history  represented  for  the  Church.  By  then  Paul 
of  the  Cross,  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Leonard  of  Port  Mau- 
rice, Clement  Mary  Hofbauer,  Vincent  de  Paul,  John 
Eudes,  John  Wesley,  and  others  like  them  who  responded 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Church  in  crisis,  were 
long  dead.  But  their  grassroots  contribution  enabled  the 
institutional  Church  to  gain  time  and  wits  and  officially, 
if  perhaps  poorly,  to  confront  the  first  offspring  of  the 
Age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  Age  of  Industrialism. 
The  Syllabus  of  Errors  of  1864  was  the  high  point  of 
the  Church's  official  reaction  to  the  modern  world.  The 
Passionist  Congregation  was  already  almost  100  years 
old  (the  Apostolic  Bull  Supremi  Apostolatus  having  been 
signed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV  on  November  16,  1769), 
and  the  American  foundation  was  in  its  10th  year. 
Since  that  time,  the  institutional  Church  has  involved 
itself  in  a  restless  search  for  an  adequate  response  to  the 
problems  of  the  world  in  which  and  for  which  it  exists. 
From  the  initial  response  of  people  like  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  who  proclaimed  a  religion  of  the  heart  in  an  age 
of  rationalism  gone  wild,  to  the  present  day  the  Church 
has  moved  through  a  series  of  social  crises. 

It  has  progressed  from  a  stage  of  total  opposition  to 
the  modern  world,  through  the  phase  of  approach  and 
accommodation  to  worldly  institutions  (liberal  democ- 
racy and  reformed  capitalism),  into  a  phase  that  takes 
it  beyond  both  capitalism  and  socialism.  It  has  in  that 
time  sought  to  define  and  redefine  itself,  passing  from 
the  juridical  statement  of  Robert  Bellarmine  to  the 
organic  Mystical  Body  of  Pius  XII  and  now  into  the 
complementary  categories  of  "People  of  God"  and  "Sac- 
rament of  the  World."  Consequently,  religious  com- 
munities within  the  Church,  particularly  our  own  and 
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those  founded  around  the  same  time  as  our  own,  find 
themselves  in  quite  a  different  social  and  ecclesial  en- 
vironment than  did  their  founders. 

Evolution  of  Social  Consicousness 

The  Passionist  Congregation  today  is  spread  through- 
out the  world  and  not  confined  to  a  small  segment  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Its  numerical  presence  in  the  28 
Third  World  nations  almost  equals  that  in  the  20  nations 
of  the  Second  and  First  Worlds  combined.  Its  mission 
in  and  for  the  Church  is  integrally  the  same  as  was  the 
mission  of  its  founder,  yet  the  spiritual,  philosophical, 
intellectual,  psychological,  political,  economic  and  the- 
ological environments  in  which  it  carries  out  its  aposto- 
late  is  as  varied,  one  might  say,  as  the  peoples  to  whom 
it  ministers.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  us,  then,  to 
take  a  broad  look  at  our  times  if  we  are  to  better  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  apostolate  today. 

A  whole  new  world  came  into  being  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  Because  of  the  growth  of  industrializa- 
tion and  the  French  Revolution,  culture  and  society 
underwent  radical  changes.  The  rational  ideals  of  the 
Enlightenment  were  translated  into  social  institutions. 
The  application  of  science  and  technology  to  the  field 
of  production,  for  example,  created  the  factory  system 
and  with  it,  two  new  classes  of  people:  the  new  rich 
and  the  new  poor,  the  working  class.  Mill  towns  and 
mining  towns  grew  rapidly  with  the  rush  of  country 
people  into  urban  centers  seeking  lodging  and  jobs.  The 
rising  middle  class  began  to  desire  an  even  larger  share 
of  power.  They  endeavored  to  improve  their  own  liv- 
ing conditions  by  seeking  even  greater  comfort  and 
efficiency  for  themselves.  In  their  quest  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  they  sought  to  maximize  the  role  of 
science  and  technology  in  society,  and  tried  to  expand 
their  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  But  none  of  this 
was  achieved  without  a  price;   and  the  segment  of  soci- 
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ety  that  paid  the  heaviest  price  of  all  was  the  working 
class.  Unprotected  by  any  legislation  and  living  in 
miserable  conditions  in  the  cities,  powerless  and  exploited, 
they  formed  the  foundation  of  the  new  social  pyramid. 

Together  with  these  changes  came  others  in  the  po- 
litical sphere.  The  notion  of  democracy  again  became 
an  ideal.  The  American  and  the  French  revolutions  were 
the  logical  outcome  of  people's  growing  awareness  that 
society  was  not  the  preserve  of  a  certain  few,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  them  alone  and  protected  for  them  alone. 
In  the  democratic  ideal,  society  was  a  reality  made  by 
people  and  therefore  capable  of  being  taken  apart,  put 
back  together  again  and  transformed.  Could  not  peo- 
ple devise  a  more  rational  and  more  efficient  social  sys- 
tem, opening  the  way  for  more  personal  freedoms  and 
granting  the  opportunity  to  all  people  to  climb  the  lad- 
der of  social  success? 

The  democratic  revolution  implied  that  all  inherited 
institutions  were  at  least  potential  problems  for  society. 
It  brought  about  a  new  vision  of  the  world,  rationally 
thought  out,  corresponding  to  the  well-being  of  people 
and  their  ever-growing  expectations  of  life.  The  one 
thing  the  democratic  revolution  did  not  attack  was  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Nevertheless  the  vision  of  a  new 
society,  the  product  of  science,  technology  and  democra- 
tization, grew.  Man  could  and  would  eventually  gain 
control  over  the  world,  solve  all  the  problems  that  create 
pain  for  people,  and  establish  a  kingdom  of  happiness 
and  freedom  here  on  earth. 

This  notion  of  the  new  society  spread  throughout  all 
of  Europe  and  North  America  during  the  19th  and  into 
the  20th  centuries.  In  the  19th  century,  this  new  vision 
created  an  optimism  which  assumed  that  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  reason  to  both  the  processes  of  production 
and  politics  would  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for 
everyone  and  lead  to  unlimited  progress.  Nineteenth- 
century  society  regarded  itself  as  the  high  point  of  his- 
tory— the  real  age  of  the  enlightenment.    The  main  at- 
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titude  of  the  upper  class,  the  new  rich  and  the  new  in- 
tellectuals, was  a  general  and  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  this  grand  new  world  in  the  making.  Liberalism  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  day. 

As  the  social  critics  of  the  19th  century  evaluated  their 
own  age  by  comparing  it  to  previous  ones,  they  devised 
categories  or  models  that  would  make  them  more  ob- 
servant of  what  had  gone  on  in  the  past  and  what  was 
happening  in  the  present.  This  enabled  them  to  sys- 
tematize the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
and  discover  causal  connections  between  institutional 
changes  and  the  transformation  of  culture.  They  dis- 
covered in  the  process  that  the  institutions  in  which  peo- 
ple live  have  a  profound  effect  on  their  consciousness 
and  its  cultural  expressions.  What  they  discovered  then 
is  basically  applicable  to  us  now.  The  institutions  to 
which  we  belong  today  create  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
sciousness in  us.  (Some  sociologists  call  this  social  de- 
terminism, though  they  do  not  deny  personal  freedom 
and  individual  creativity.  They  do  claim,  however,  that 
the  expressions  of  this  freedom  and  creativity  will  in- 
evitably bear  the  marks  of  the  society  in  which  they 
have  been  produced.)  If  you  look  at  a  famous  painting, 
for  example,  you  can  tell  not  only  the  century  in  which 
it  was  produced,  but  also  the  decade;  you  can  tell  not 
only  the  nationality  of  the  painter,  but  even  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  he  or  she  lived.  The  reality  of  our 
social  environment,  then,  creates  consciousness  and  its 
cultural  expressions. 

The  Church:  Growth  in  Self- Awareness 

We  are  able  to  distinguish  several  institutions  in  which 
we  live:  we  are  members  of  a  world  community;  we 
are  citizens  of  a  particular  nation  and  of  a  particular 
state  and  city;  we  are  also  members  of  the  Catholic- 
Christian  community;  within  that  wider  religious  com- 
munity, we  are  members  of  a  smaller  one,  the  Passionist 
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Congregation.  As  such,  we  share  membership  with  others 
in  a  local  community.  How  does  the  reality  of  these 
social  environments  affect  our  consciousness  and  its  cul- 
tural expression? 

For  our  particular  purposes,  let  us  begin  with  the 
Church.  We  might  say  that,  since  the  time  of  Paul  of 
the  Cross,  the  Church  has  gone  through  four  stages  of 
development.  In  the  first,  it  understood  itself  in  total 
opposition  to  the  modern  world;  in  the  second,  it  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  the  time.  In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
Church  passing  through  a  third  stage,  that  of  moving 
beyond  capitalism  and  toward  a  socialist  approach  (at 
least  in  its  official  social  documents)  ;  and  now,  it  is  en- 
tering into  a  fourth  period  in  which  it  seems  to  trans- 
cend explicitly  socialist  structures  and  achieve  an  in- 
dependence and  freedom  which  enables  it  to  proclaim 
with  simplicity  the  gospel  message. 

We  have  already  described  the  first  stage  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper. 

Second  Stage:  Coming  to  grips  with  the  Social 
"Problem" 

The  second  stage  was  signalized  by  the  publication  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII's  monumental  encyclical  Rerum  Novar- 
um.  This  document  was  not  simply  the  product  of  one 
mind;  it  was  preceded  by  decades  of  searching  on  the 
part  of  sensitive  Catholics  throughout  the  industrialized 
world.  Figures  such  as  Albert  de  Mun,  Leon  Harnel, 
Bishop  von  Kettler,  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons and  Cardinal  Manning  come  to  mind. 

This  thrust  by  the  Church  into  the  social  turmoil  of 
the  times  grew  out  of  an  extremely  monarchist  and  pa- 
ternalistic attitude  toward  the  lower  class  poor.  Never- 
theless, it  was  there.  The  Church  discovered  that  the 
working  classes  were  de-Christianized  and  that  economic 
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life  had  divorced  itself  from  religious  principles.  It  set 
about  to  bring  both  the  masses  of  people  and  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Western  world  back  under  its  wing. 
Thus,  we  find  a  Church  in  transition.  Society,  its  peo- 
ple and  its  institutions,  stood  condemned  by  one  stage, 
one  mentality  in  the  Church  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
viewed  as  potentially  Christian  by  the  second  stage  or 
mentality.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
second  stage  is,  perhaps,  its  resistance  to  any  form  of 
cooperation  with  socialist  movements.  In  the  view  of 
Leo  XIII  and  many  others,  the  generally  "godless" 
socialist  and  marxist  movements  threatened  the  Church's 
hope  of  reconquering  society  for  itself  and  for  God. 
One  perceives  a  strong  dichotomy  here  between  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  orders.  Justice  without  faith  appears 
diabolical.  At  the  extreme,  faith  without  justice  seems 
preferable. 

Here  we  witness  the  development  of  a  new  sense  of 
history  and,  consequently,  a  new  sense  of  the  Church 
but  it  will  not  be  fully  realized  until  it  is  proclaimed 
by  Pius  XII  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  This  is 
a  more  organic  concept  than  Bellarmine's  juridical  defi- 
nition that  the  Church  had  been  riding  with  for  several 
centuries.  Looking  back  today,  we  see  this  attempt  to 
redefine  the  Church  as  more  than  a  little  triumph alistic, 
identifying  the  Church  as  it  did  uncritically  with  Christ 
himself  and  in  drawing  lines  too  sharply  between  those 
who  belong  and  those  who  don't  belong.  (One  is  re- 
minded of  the  current  trend  to  draw  a  heavy  line  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in  society.) 

The  basic  characteristics  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
Church's  development,  then,  are  these: 

1.  The  Church  has  eased  up  on  its  opposition  to  the 
modern  world.  It  is  optimistic  about  reconquering 
the  world  and  consecrating  it  once  again  to  the 
Lord.  It  anticipates  the  time  when  the  new  world 
will  be  identified  with  the  New  Christendom.    It  is 
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still  opposed  to  liberal  capitalism  and  militant  so- 
cialism, but  is,  itself,  militant  in  its  missionary  out- 
reach. 

2.  Within  the  Church,  rigidity  melts  a  bit,  yielding  to 
the  newly-developing  concepts  of  its  identification 
with  Christ,  a  new  appreciation  of  history  and  a 
revival  of  Thomistic  political  thought.  The  sense 
of  institution  is  still  dominant  and  organic  partici- 
pation takes  only  a  positive  expression.  There  is 
no  room  yet  for  any  sort  of  negative  self-criticism. 

3.  Salvation  is  viewed  as  full  organic  participation  rath- 
er than  minimal  fulfillment  of  legal  requirements. 

4.  The  social  message  of  the  Church  has  touched  some 
of  its  membership.  It  has  proclaimed  its  concern 
for  the  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  the  worker,  but 
it  has  not  yet  challenged  the  economic  structures 
of  society  which  are  responsible  for  the  sad  plight 
of  the  working  masses. 

Third  Stage:  Unholy  Alliances 

When  we  consider  the  third  stage,  we  are  concerned 
mainly  with  the  North  Atlantic  Community  after  World 
War  II.  We  see  a  strong  alliance  developing  between 
the  ideological  needs  of  the  more  highly-developed  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  North  America  and  the 
cultural-religious  goals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

After  World  War  I,  communism  and  totalitarianism 
had  threatened  Western  Europe.  The  Church  saw,  both 
in  the  case  of  atheistic  communism  and  of  "idolatrous" 
nationalism,  a  threat  to  its  own  dominance  in  areas 
traditionally  understood  as  its  territory.  This  twofold 
challenge  forced  the  Church  to  set  aside  all  other  pri- 
orities and  to  gear  itself  for  battle.  It  became  supremely 
important  to  justify  the  role  of  institutions  like  the 
Church  and  to  protect  them  against  any  encroachment 
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by  the  state.  This  mentality  was  the  basis  for  the  strong 
appeal  to  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  in  Pius  XI's  en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo  Anno.  (The  larger  social  or- 
ganization or  unit  should  not  take  upon  itself  tasks  that 
can  be  handled  adequately  by  smaller  organizations.) 
But  this  encyclical  was  also  the  occasion  for  the  Church 
lifting  its  ban  against  explicit  involvement  in  politics 
by  socially-minded  Catholics.  Thus,  we  have  the  birth 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  parties  of  Western  Europe. 

Looked  at  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  the 
main  task  of  the  Church  in  this  period  was  to  gain  offi- 
cial acceptance  within  the  state.  This  was  necessary, 
for  without  it  the  Church  would  not  be  able  to  function. 
This  is  why  communist  governments,  since  they  granted 
no  explicit  recognition  to  religion,  appeared  to  be  the 
absolute  enemies  of  the  Church.  Tensions  were  height- 
ened as  communism  and  the  Church  came  into  sharp 
conflict  particularly  in  those  areas  where  the  Church 
was  allied  with  reactionary,  semi-feudal  interests — as  was 
the  case  in  China  and  Eastern  Europe.  What  is  more, 
the  communist  threat  to  Latin  America,  a  continent  that 
would  soon  hold  more  than  half  of  all  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  the  world,  could  only  drive  Church  leadership 
to  what  one  commentator  has  termed  "the  brink  of  par- 
anoia." Thus,  the  main  social  thrust  of  the  Church's 
third  stage  took  the  form  of  a  negative  crusade  against 
communism. 

The  Western  powers  also  felt  threatened  by  commu- 
nism both  from  within  and  from  without.  While  they 
accepted  the  need  for  limited  state  intervention  in  eco- 
nomic life,  at  least  to  guarantee  and  stabilize  profit,  they 
were  not  about  to  agree  to  total  control  by  the  state  as 
would  be  the  case  were  they  overwhelmed  by  the  com- 
munist ideology.  Both  the  Church's  fear  of  atheistic 
communism  and  its  carefully  nuanced  doctrine  of  the 
state,  together  with  its  own  international  unity,  provided 
the  basis  for  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  West- 
ern powers  against  communism. 
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During  these  years  of  the  third  stage,  the  Holy  See 
and  the  United  States  kept  steady  company.  The  high 
point  of  the  relationship  came  with  the  election  of  a 
Catholic  to  the  presidency.  Meanwhile,  in  the  United 
States  the  Catholic  population  had  grown  tremendously 
and,  in  the  process,  had  generally  prospered.  In  its  im- 
migration struggle,  the  U.S.  Church  remained  a  Church 
of  the  working  people,  forming  in  many  places  the  very 
basis  for  the  immigrants'  political  and  social  struggle. 
Generally  successful  economically,  the  U.S.  Catholic 
working  class  thought  highly  of  its  Church  and  was 
therefore  only  too  willing  to  become  the  largest  source 
of  financial  support  to  the  Vatican.  In  turn,  the  Vatican 
looked  favorably  upon  the  U.S.  with  its  Marshall  Plan 
which  defended  both  monopoly  capital  and  Christian 
culture  against  communist  advances.  The  key  figure 
in  the  relationship  at  that  time  was  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  He  was  the  dominant  figure,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  military,  financial  and  ideological  thrust 
of  the  alliance.  He  was  the  unrivaled  leader  of  the  U.S. 
hierarchy  and  kept  American  Catholics  aware  of  the 
communist  threat  and  revved  up  emotionally  for  the 
inevitable  struggle. 

In  Europe,  the  Holy  See  played  the  same  role.  When, 
after  World  War  II,  Italian  Christian  Democrats  began 
to  cooperate  effectively  with  communists  and  socialists 
in  reconstructing  their  nation,  the  Holy  See  moved  de- 
cisively to  counteract  such  gains.  When  the  priest- 
worker  movement  in  France  drew  too  close  to  communist 
dominated  labor  unions,  the  movement  was  condemned. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  third  stage  are : 

1 .  The  Church  identifies  itself  as  the  soul,  or  inner  spir- 
it, of  Western  Civilization.  It  explicitly  and  agres- 
sively  opposes  socialist  and  communist  threats  with- 
in and  beyond  the  freeworld.  The  Thomist  po- 
litical philosophy — formerly  an  instrument  of  criti- 
cism   against    liberal    capitalism — becomes   a    source 
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for  legitimizing  reformed  capitalism  within  the  ide- 
ological struggle. 

2.  The  individual/social  dialectic  gets  more  nuanced 
while  person  for  the  first  time  emerges  as  prior  over 
structured  community.  Community  itself  is  given 
a  multiple  richness,  and  the  state's  function  becomes 
that  of  defending  personhood. 

3.  The  Mystical  Body  yields  to  Western  Civilization 
as  the  institutional  mediator  of  salvation.  (One  good 
effect  of  the  shift  was  awareness  of  cultural  influ- 
ence in  the  Church's  life,  and  the  generalizing  of  its 
significance  to  include  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic dimensions  of  the  temporal  order.) 

4.  Explicit  legitimization  is  given  at  this  stage  to  the 
monopolist  bourgeoisie  without  directly  alienating 
the  so-called  middle-class  or  prosperous  workers. 
So  successful  is  the  ideologizing  that  the  notion  of 
class  recedes  from  immediate  consciousness. 

Fourth  Stage:  Striving  for  Transcendence 

We  shall  call  the  fourth  stage  the  stage  of  critical 
transcendence.  This  is  still  in  the  process  of  becoming. 
Thus  far,  it  has  made  two  major  appearances,  one  nega- 
tive, the  other  positive.  Negatively,  we  speak  of  the 
Church's  disengagement  from  the  heritage  of  Western 
Christian  culture,  and  positively,  we  see  it  searching  for 
new  postures.  The  encyclicals  of  John  XXIII  and  Paul 
VI,  as  well  as  the  Vatican  II  Document  Gaudium  et 
Spes  and  the  Roman  Synod  of  Bishops'  statement  on 
Justice  in  the  World,  mark  the  point  of  transition.  They 
all  £o  well  beyond  stage  three  in  treating  international 
problems  in  structural  terms,  though  the  perspective  is 
still  very  European.  There  is  no  analytical  base  for 
determining   specific   blame,   or   for   orienting   concrete 
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strategies  of  dialectical  action.  Stage  four  remains  only 
a  projection,  but  one  which  has  a  vigorous  start  and 
appears  to  have  history  on  its  side. 

The  negative  aspect  of  this  fourth  period  has  grown 
out  of  the  disillusionment  with  the  third.  The  new 
Christendom  of  liberal  democracy  seemed  to  betray 
justice  in  the  struggle,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Third 
World.  In  Europe,  Catholic  youth  groups,  notably 
those  spawned  by  the  social  programs  of  Canon  Cardijn, 
collapsed  as  overly  self-confident  youth  moved  into  the 
secular  engagement  in  the  company  of  the  communist 
party.  In  the  United  States,  the  American  dream  be- 
gan to  crumble  as  oppressed  minorities,  particularly 
American  blacks,  grew  militant  and  as  white  middle- 
class  youth — the  college  educated — began  to  speak  of 
cultural  revolution.  The  "hippie  generation,"  the  one 
stab  at  an  authentic  counter-culture,  was  born  and  died, 
strangled  to  some  extent  by  over-exposure  through  the 
media  and  a  slick,  Madison-Avenue  commercializing  of 
the  hippie  styles.  But  it  died  also  through  a  lack  of  uni- 
ty and  inner  purpose  and  a  sustaining  faith  in  itself. 
The  United  States  and  Europe  witnessed  more  the  col- 
lapse of  the  old  than  the  birth  of  the  new. 

We  have  to  look  to  Latin  America  to  discover  the 
blueprint  for  the  new  Christian  presence  in  the  world. 

The  shock  to  industrialized  world  complacency  gave 
rise  to  huge  campaigns  to  help  the  poor  and  underpriv- 
ileged. The  Peace  Corps  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
appeared.  Paul  VI  declared  that  development  was  the 
new  name  for  peace.  Ignorance  and  apathy  within 
the  culture  of  poverty,  or  in  the  traditional  societies, 
were  viewed  as  the  main  enemies.  It  was  presumed 
that  the  economic  model  of  the  free  West  would  and 
could  be  extended  across  the  Third  World;  that  with 
a  little  bit  of  aid,  of  technology,  and  good  will  on  all 
sides,  the  entire  human  family  could  be  modernized.  It 
was  never  dreamed  that  poverty  was  the  soft  underbelly 
of  wealth,  or  that  underdevelopment  was  the  underpin- 
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ning  of  development,  or  that  the  confrontation  with 
the  so-called  underprivileged  would  turn  into  a  struc- 
tural judgment  against  our  affluent  selves. 

The  Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
United  Nations'  "Decade  of  Development,"  and  within 
the  United  States,  our  noble  "War  on  Poverty" — all 
died  rather  sudden  and  inglorious  deaths.  The  failure 
was  too  dramatic  to  be  ignored.  If  nothing  else,  it  for- 
ever did  away  with  the  shallow  presumption  that  poverty 
was  merely  the  product  of  ignorance  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  poor.  It  strongly  suggested,  in  fact,  that 
the  causes  of  poverty  in  under-  and  undeveloped  nations 
could  be  traced  to  the  developed  nations'  ignorance 
and  apathy,  together  with  their  greed  and  pride.  The 
Myth  of  Aid  by  Dennis  Goulet  and  Michael  Hudson 
gives  a  clear  presentation  of  the  situation.  It  was  no 
longer  sufficient  to  simply  list  social  ills.  There  must 
now  be  some  analytical  process  to  make  sense  of  the 
whole  mess  and  provide  a  foundation  for  more  creative 
strategies. 

The  explorations  of  theologians  at  this  time  into  the 
fields  of  nature  and  grace,  probing  their  existential  unity, 
offered  the  first  possibility  of  a  Catholic  theology  that 
reached  beyond  the  realm  of  Christian  culture.  In  par- 
ticular, the  primacy  of  human  relationships  as  a  founda- 
tion for  authentic  faith  made  it  possible  for  the  Church 
to  develop  a  less  negative  attitude  toward  atheists.  The 
very  first  encyclical  of  Paul  VI,  in  which  he  traces  the 
pathways  of  the  Church,  deals  with  dialogue.  And  in  it 
he  treats,  among  other  things,  not  only  of  the  necessity 
to  dialogue  with  atheists,  but  also  the  method  of  dialogu- 
ing with  them.  Out  of  such  dialogue,  there  grew  greater 
mutual  understanding,  at  least  on  the  intellectual  level. 
But  in  Latin  America,  the  sharing  went  far  beyond  dia- 
logue— into  action,  as  Christians  and  Marxists  worked 
together  in  the  cause  of  liberation. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  powerful  indication  we 
have  had  that  the  Latin  American  Church  was  taking 
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the  lead  in  the  liberation  thrust,  is  the  official  statement 
issued  by  the  bishops  of  Latin  America  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  joint  conference  at  Medellin,  Colombia,  in  1968. 
This  document  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  "Medellin 
Statement."  In  it  the  bishops  appraised  the  reality  of 
the  Latin  American  situation  as  one  of  structural  dom- 
ination and  dependency,  internal  and  external,  and  they 
proclaimed  the  present  moment  as  a  special  instance  of 
God  speaking  through  history  and,  in  a  sense,  render- 
ing judgment.  They  saw,  in  that  statement,  that  their 
own  mission  must  be  one  of  conscientizdcion,  based  on 
the  liberating  pedagogy  of  Paulo  Freire  in  Brazil.  Since 
1968  and  up  to  1974-1975,  many  of  the  Latin  American 
hierarchy  have  been  seen  to  retreat  before  the  practical 
consequences  of  their  statement.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  upheaval  in  Chile,  the  expose 
of  rampant,  inhuman  torture  by  a  militaristic  govern- 
ment in  Brazil,  and  the  struggles  in  smaller  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  such  as  Panama,  that  those  hierarchies  have 
made  a  comeback.  Many  of  their  bishops,  including 
Cardinal  Raul  Silva  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Archbishop 
Helder  Camara  of  Olinda  and  Recife,  Brazil,  have  taken 
valiant  stands  against  their  oppressive  governments. 
The  inner  logic  of  the  Medellin  Statement  has  been 
taken  up  and  radicalized  by  other  groups  within  the 
Latin  American  Church,  including  many  priests,  reli- 
gious and  lay  people. 

This  new  consciousness  and  praxis  (reflecting  on  the 
action  as  it  progresses)  in  the  Latin  American  experience 
marks  a  fundamental  shift  in  Catholic  social  action.  We 
shall  now  look  more  closely  at  this. 

In  its  new  setting,  theology  seems  to  understand  itself 
primarily  as  pastoral.  Rather  than  isolate  itself  with  a 
set  of  conclusions  to  be  applied  by  the  world,  this  the- 
ology locates  itself  within  the  structures  of  action  from 
which  it  can  never  extricate  itself.  The  separation  of 
dogma  and  ethics,  or  the  claim  to  intellectual  neutrality, 
is  considered  a  coverup  for  what  some  have  called  "mys- 
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tified  Christianity."  The  historical  situation  of  the 
Church  becomes,  therefore,  the  primary  place  for  the- 
ology— its  locus — and  all  other  loci  are  only  secondarily 
available  through  that  historical  meditation  of  living 
praxis.  This  centrality  of  the  pastoral  leads  to  a  team- 
style  of  theological  reflection  in  contrast  to  the  theologian 
working  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. (We  have  only  to  read  some  of  the  works  of 
current  Latin  American  theologians  such  as  Juan  Luis 
Segundo  and  Gustavo  Guitierez  to  understand  this  pro- 
cess.) The  presence  of  grace  becomes  coexistent  with 
the  liberating  action,  and  liberation  is  the  act  of  love 
par  excellence.  The  central  task  for  theology,  then,  is 
to  unmask  the  ideological  mystifications  within  religious 
consciousness.  Europe's  leadership  role  in  theology  is 
broken  and  the  Church's  formerly  monocentric  control 
yields  to  polycentric  dialogue. 

Whether  such  an  orientation  will  be  positively  ap- 
propriated by  the  Church  universal  remains  to  be  seen. 
Hopefully  each  area,  whether  it  be  a  nation  or  a  con- 
tinent, will  develop  its  own  particular  theology  of  lib- 
eration. We  already  see  strong  hints  of  this  in  the  Ro- 
man Synod  of  Bishops  of  1974.  Voices  from  every  con- 
tinent were  raised,  challenging  the  monocentric  attitude 
of  Rome  toward  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  actually 
stating  that  the  Church,  and  therefore  Christ,  is  present 
where  Christian  community  happens — and  Christian 
community  can  happen  only  within  the  cultures  of  peo- 
ples. It  is  extremely  important  for  us,  as  Americans,  to 
realize  that  what  we  see  happening  in  Latin  America  is 
not  simply  a  form  of  thought  peculiar  to  that  area,  but 
rather  a  new  way  of  theologizing  that  pertains  to  a  near- 
ly-universal cultural  perception:  basically,  the  contra- 
diction of  oppressor  and  oppressed  (along  racial  and 
economic  lines)    within  the  global  community. 

To  conclude  this  overview  of  the  fourth  stage  of  the 
Church's  growing  self-awareness,  we  must  note  its  funda- 
mental characteristics  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  stages: 
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The  Church-world  relationship  for  the  first  time 
moves  out  of  its  European  confines  and  assumes 
global  proportions.  The  opposition  factor  is  first  un- 
derstood to  be  the  vague  enemies  of  ignorance,  pov- 
erty and  war,  but  there  are  no  tools  available  to 
adequately  analyze  the  situation  or  to  trace  responsi- 
bility for  directing  strategies.  (In  Latin  America, 
the  opposition  factor  is  seen  as  the  oppressor  class 
both  within  and  without  the  immediate  social  struc- 
ture and  the  mechanisms  of  domination.) 


2.  At  first,  stage  four  throws  off  all  sense  of  institution 
and  stresses  spontaneity,  intimacy  and  personal 
searching.  But  this  anti-institutional  stance  is  short- 
lived and  only  serves  to  disengage  the  people  from 
their  complicity  with  existing  situations  and  struc- 
tures, in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  new  perspec- 
tive of  Christianity,  and  to  equip  them  with  the 
psychological  strength  to  begin  the  search  for  truly 
humanizing  structures. 

3.  The  Church  now  defines  itself  as  The  People  of  God, 
and  Sacrament  of  the  World.  In  the  former,  it  cuts 
at  the  roots  of  triumphalism,  since  a  Pilgrim  Church 
is  also  a  church  of  sinners.  It  also  gives  center  place 
to  history.  In  the  latter,  the  world  is  given  priority, 
with  the  Church  as  servant  of  the  humanizing  pro- 
cess. It  further  generalizes  salvation  throughout  the 
entire  human  family  in  time  and  space  so  that  the 
Church  becomes  the  center  point  where  the  salva- 
tion coursing  through  all  creation  is  revealed  and 
given  its  proper  name.  The  break  is  made  with  a 
single-dimension  Christian  culture. 

4.  Movements  that  undertake  to  change  oppressive 
and  dehumanizing  structures  are  blessed;  they  be- 
come legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church. 
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Conclusion 

Thus  the  movement  of  the  Church's  response  to  the 
various  crises  of  the  modern  world  passes  through  four 
major  stages.  The  Church  first  understands  itself  in  total 
opposition  to  the  world,  it  then  enters  into  the  several 
phases  of  approach  and  accommodation  to  the  world's 
institutions  (linking  itself  with  liberal  democracy  and 
reformed  capitalism),  and  finally  seems  to  be  making 
the  move  beyond  capitalism  and  even  socialism,  to  as- 
sume a  transcendent  position,  a  truly  Christian  position 
in  the  world. 

In  turn,  the  individual  Catholic  is  first  totally  sub- 
merged in  the  heavy,  ponderous  institution  of  tradition, 
moved  then  into  organic  participation  that  later  yields 
first  place  to  the  individual,  but  finally  begins  to  tran- 
scend that  primacy  by  a  convergence  of  individual  and 
social  within  a  new  consciousness  of  what  it  really  means 
to  be  human. 

The  Church  itself  strives  to  redefine  itself,  passing 
from  the  juridical  statement  of  Bellarmine  into  the  or- 
ganic notion  of  the  Mystical  Body  (out  of  which  grows 
an  awareness  of  the  Church's  cultural  mediation  in 
Western  Civilization),  and  finally  into  the  complemen- 
tary categories  of  People  of  God  and  Sacrament  of  the 
World,  which  together  shatter  the  European  Church's 
leadership.  The  politics  involved  in  the  search  have  also 
been  shifting.  At  first  the  Church  backed  the  privileged 
but  dying  oligarchy  against  the  rising  middle  class. 
Eventually  working  people  were  supported  but  only  from 
within  a  framework  that  considered  their  ultimate  in- 
terest to  be  in  harmony  with  the  ultimate  interests  of 
capital,  a  principle  that  leads  to  the  unabashed  alliance 
with  reformed  capitalism  during  the  Cold  War.  We 
see,  then,  the  beginning  of  a  break  with  the  capitalist 
system  and  a  drawing  nearer  to  explicitly  socialist  struc- 
tures. And  finally,  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the 
scene  of  all  human   ideological   structures  and   to   take 
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the  more  prophetic  stance,  to  serve  as  the  conscience  of 
society  and  of  the  world. 

None  of  these  stages  is  absent  from  the  Church  today. 
The  moves  and  shifts  we  have  traced  reflect  merely  the 
cutting  edge  of  social  consciousness  within  a  complex 
and  cumbersome  institution.  Nevertheless,  they  enable 
us  as  late  20th-century  Passionists  to  locate  ourselves  in 
time  and  in  the  Church.  Today  we  live  in  an  age  of 
transition,  not  simply  within  the  Church,  but  in  history. 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  multi-faceted  crisis 
affecting  practically  every  aspect  of  human  existence: 
energy,  food,  environment,  economics,  employment, 
world  order.  What  distinguishes  this  crisis  from  all  pre- 
vious ones  in  history  is  its  complexity  and  the  pervasive 
interrelationship  of  all  its  elements.  While  it  has  been 
given  many  titles,  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  defini- 
tion of  the  crisis  lies  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  The 
Church  today — and  religious  communities  within  the 
Church — exist  in  and  for  a  world  that  has  lost  a  basic 
sense  of  morality.  As  a  result,  society  is  devitalized,  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  a  sense  of  the  common  good,  and 
individuals  are  often  confused  and  without  motivation. 
If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Crucified 
to  be  proclaimed,  it  is  today. 

The  Passionist  General  Chapter  Document  of  1970, 
in  its  chapter  on  apostolic  activity,  synthesizes  well  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Congregation's  role  in  the  modern 
Church  and  its  involvement  with  a  world  in  transition. 
It  specifies  the  apostolate  of  the  Passionists  as  rendering 
"fruitful  the  love  of  Christ  as  eminently  expressed  in 
his  Passion."  Members  of  the  Congregation  are  to  unite 
the  witness  of  the  Word  proclaimed  with  the  witness 
of  their  lives;  they  are  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus 
himself  "who  was  caught  up  in  the  lives  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  went  about  doing  good."  Their  apostolate 
of  proclaiming  the  Word  Crucified  would  be  conditioned 
"by  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  by  their 
special  mission  in  the  Church  and  by  the  talents  of  the 
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religious."  All  Passionists  must  become  increasingly  aware 
of  their  personal  responsibility  in  the  total  evangelizing 
mission  of  the  Congregation  and  every  form  of  apostolic 
effort  must  be  brought  into  play  that  the  saving  Word 
of  the  Cross  might  be  brought  to  all  men. 

It  is  evident  now  that  the  formulation  of  the  1970 
Chapter  Document  was  preceded  by  years  of  experience 
and  reflection  by  many  Passionists  on  the  life  of  Paul 
of  the  Cross,  on  the  development  of  the  Church's  inner 
life,  and  on  the  course  of  history.  Reading  the  signs 
of  the  times  over  and  against  the  1970  Chapter  Docu- 
ment should  enable  today's  Passionists  to  fulfill  their 
proper  role  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his 
Church.  Yet,  individuals  and  groups  are  not  always  able 
to  view  themselves  and  their  world  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision. Often  someone  from  outside  is  able  to  perceive 
the  reality  more  clearly.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  at  the  symposium  on  "The  Wisdom  of  the  Cross 
Today"  held  at  Rome  in  the  fall  of  1975.  There,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  German  Protestant  theologian 
Jiirgen  Moltmann  delivered  a  paper  entitled  "Ecumenism 
Beneath  the  Cross"  (subsequently  published  in  The  Pas- 
sionist,  No.  3,  1976).  While  he  speaks  of  the  Church, 
his  words  are  eminently  applicable  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Passion.  Moltmann  treats  of  the  twofold  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  world:  "in  the  apostolate,  in  Word  and 
Sacrament,  and  in  the  brotherly  fellowship  of  his  own," 
and  in  the  "least  of  his  brethren."    He  states: 

If  a  man  takes  seriously  the  two  promises  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence he  must  speak  of  the  two  sided  brotherhood  of  Christ: 
the  obvious  brotherhood  of  believers  and  apostles,  and  the 
hidden  brotherhood  of  the  least  significant.  In  the  course 
of  her  history,  the  Church  has  seldom  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing these  two  brotherhoods  of  Christ.  The  obvious  Church 
has  often  made  one-sided  appeals  to  the  promise  of  au- 
thority given  her  by  the  exalted  Christ,  and  then  proceeded 
to  do  business  in  the  world  in  Christ's  name.    At  such 
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times,  the  poor,  hungry  and  abandoned  Judge  of  the  World 
had  to  remain  outside  the  gates  of  the  Church,  which 
triumphed  with  the  Risen  Christ.  The  hungry,  thirsty, 
alienated  and  imprisoned  of  this  world  could  not  recognize 
Christ  in  such  a  Church,  nor  did  they  find  their  place  with- 
in her.  The  aspect  of  the  exalted  Lord,  who  sends  his 
own  into  the  world,  and  the  aspect  of  the  hungry  Son 
of  Man  who  waits  expectantly  in  the  world,  were  alienated 
from  each  other.  Ubi  Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia:  this  means 
the  whole  Christ,  the  risen  and  the  humiliated,  the  one 
who  sends  and  the  one  who  awaits,  the  liberating  and 
the  suffering  Christ.  The  Church  is  not  simply  a  "divine- 
human  mystery,"  but  is  precisely  the  mystery  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  exalted  and  abased  Son  of  Man.  She  comes 
in  the  truth  of  Christ,  where  she  lives  in  the  brotherliness 
of  Christ,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  believers  with  the  very 
least,  of  those  who  love  with  those  who  were  abandoned, 
of  those  who  hope  with  those  who  are  imprisoned.  That 
is  the  message  of  the  Crucified  to  a  one-sided  Church. 
And  this  message  comes  to  the  Church  from  outside,  from 
the  hungry,  abandoned,  and  imprisoned  world.  That  is 
where  Christ  is  waiting  for  his  own. .  .  . 

From  the  Cross,  and  beneath  the  Cross,  then,  the  Church 
will  understand  herself  as  "the  People  of  the  Beatitudes." 
In  poverty  with  Jesus,  this  people  is  happy;  and  in  hap- 
piness with  Jesus,  it  becomes  poor.  In  endurance  with  him 
the  people  is  comforted,  and  in  this  comforting  it  can  go 
on  enduring.  In  the  gentleness  of  his  self-offering  it  pos- 
sesses the  earth,  and  in  this  certainty  it  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  friendly  world.  In  his  Spirit,  it  will  hunger  for 
righteousness,  and  will  therefore  be  persecuted,  and  amid 
its  hunger  and  its  persecutions,  it  will  have  its  fill.  Ecu- 
menical unity  beneath  the  Cross  derives  from  this  joy-at- 
God's-Kingdom  which  comes  from  the  Passion,  and  is 
therefore  willing  to  endure  the  passion. 

Today's  Passionists  are  summoned  by  the  Spirit  to 
stand  beneath  the  Cross  and  to  proclaim  its  saving  Word 
to  a  world  wounded  in  mind  and  in  heart.  The  sum- 
mons is  twofold:  to  personal  conversion  and  to  public 
proclamation.    The  individual   religious'  struggle  to  re- 
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define  himself  as  Christian  and  as  Passionist  is  no  less 
essential  in  a  time  of  world  transition  than  the  effort  of 
the  Church  (and  the  Congregation)  to  evolve  and  adapt 
to  the  needs  of  succeeding  generations  of  people.  With- 
out such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  both,  public  proclama- 
tion fails  to  affect  minds  and  change  hearts,  much  less 
alter  society's  warped  systems  and  unjust  structures.  The 
dialogue  between  the  "exalted  and  abased  Son  of  Man" 
must  go  on  within  the  individual  Passionist  as  well  as  in 
the  Church.  Otherwise,  the  word  proclaimed  and  the 
witness  offered  to  the  world  will  be  neither  understood 
nor  accepted  as  the  Good  News  of  Christ. 

Many  within  the  human  family  today  are  pleading 
for  liberation,  human  liberation  to  be  sure,  but  more 
fundamentally  liberation  in  Christ.  In  seeking  to  dis- 
cover Christ  in  crucified  humanity,  to  minister  to  Him, 
to  proclaim  Him,  Passionists  will  make  their  contribu- 
tion toward  the  development  of  a  social  environment 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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Passionist  Spirituality  and 
Spiritual  Direction  Today 


The  consideration  of  spirituality  brings  us  to  the  heart 
of  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Out  of  his 
spirituality  came  the  founder,  the  apostle  and  the  mystic. 
Others  have  discussed  the  spirituality,  or  the  charism, 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  as  it  is  found  in  the  sources.  Our 
concern  here  is  the  implications  of  that  spirituality  in 
our  lives  as  Passionists  today. 

A  great  surge  of  interest  in  the  spirituality  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  began  in  the  early  1950s.  It  was  a  time  of 
growing  worldwide  interest  in  the  various  spiritualities 
in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  was  around  that  time  that 
the  major  universities  in  Rome  established,  or  strength- 
ened, their  schools  of  spirituality  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
theology.  Such  great  scholars  as  Garrigou-Lagrange  and 
Philippe  were  at  the  Angelicum;  De  Guibert  at  the 
Gregorianum;  and  Gabriel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
the  Teresianum.  The  subject  then  known  as  spiritual 
theology  was  in  great  prominence  at  that  time. 

Our  General  Chapter  of  1952  was  deeply  conscious 
of  this  trend.  Noted  scholars  such  as  Garrigou-Lagrange, 
DeGuibert,  and  Viller  had  already  recognized  and  writ- 
ten about  the  spirituality  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  The 
Chapter  recommended  that  a  school  of  Passionist  spir- 
ituality be  established  in  Rome  and  the  various  provinces 
were  urged  to  send  men  to  Rome  to  study  spirituality. 
While  a  faculty  of  Passionist  spirituality  was  never  actu- 
ally established,  the  thrust  of  the  1952  General  Chapter 
did  give  rise  to  a  movement  of  deepened  interest  and 
activity  in  the  subject  and  great  strides  were  made  in 
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studying  and  making  known  the  sources  of  Passionist 
history  and  spirituality. 

In  Italy,  such  men  as  Gostante  Brovetto,  Fabiano 
Georgini,  Amadeo  Naselli  and  Enrico  Zoffoli  were  not- 
able for  the  work  they  did  to  make  better  known  the 
sources  and  to  interpret  the  data  that  they  studied.  For 
the  first  time,  studies  rather  than  biographies  were  writ- 
en.  In  1955  in  his  book,  Introduzione  alia  Spiritualita 
di  S.  Paolo  della  Croce,  Brovetto  makes  the  rather  star- 
tling statement  that  prior  to  his  study  of  the  spirituality 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  there  had  been  only  two  attempts 
to  analyze  this  spirituality:  those  by  Pere  Gaetan  of 
Belgium  and  by  Father  Brice  of  the  United  States. 

This  fact  in  itself  suggests  a  very  provocative  reflec- 
tion.   It  means  that  while  virtually  no  studies  as  such 
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of  the  spirituality  of  St.  Paul  had  been  written,  nonethe- 
less there  was  a  living  reality  that  had  come  down  to  us. 
And  it  means  that  this  reality  was  kept  alive  and  handed 
on  through  the  living  experience  of  many  generations 
of  Passionists.  This  living  experience  is  no  doubt  more 
important  than  a  multitude  of  written  volumes  on  the 
subject.  Still,  there  was  real  need  for  more  explicit  study 
and  formulation  of  our  specific  spirituality. 

In  the  United  States,  the  trend  of  interest  in  Passionist 
spirituality  also  showed  itself.  Right  after  the  General 
Chapter  of  1952  men  were  sent  to  Rome  to  study  spir- 
ituality at  the  universities.  Many  discussions  on  the 
subject  began  to  appear  in  The  Passionist,  as  well  as 
many  translations,  especially  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross.  Among  the  more  significant  material  that 
appeared  at  this  time  was  an  article  entitled  "Passionist 
Spirituality"  by  Ward  Biddle,  C.P.,  published  in  The 
Passionist  in  April,  1955  (Vol.  8,  No.  2).  Also,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Diary  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  published 
by  Columban  Browning,  C.P.,  in  Cross  and  Crown  in 
June,  1954  (Vol.  VI,  No.  2). 

When  studies  on  Passionist  spirituality  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  '50s  they  sometimes  brought  a  reaction  of 
controversy.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the  simple  fact 
that  specific  judgments  passed  on  what  was  so  personal 
to  Passionists  were  new  and  such  judgments  were  some- 
times challenged.  As  time  passed,  however,  the  mood  of 
controversy  subsided.  Gradually  a  growing  consensus  has 
emerged  that  the  spirituality  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
was  one  deeply  rooted  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  A  posi- 
tion paper  for  the  1976  General  Chapter  simply  states 
the  foundational  charism  as  "consecration  to  the  Passion 
of  Christ."  (Paper  on  Passionist  Identity,  p.  132) 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  for  this  presentation  con- 
tains the  twofold  elements  of  Passionist  spirituality  and 
spiritual  direction  as  they  pertain  to  us  today.  The  two 
are  obviously  interrelated  but  I  have  chosen  to  address 
myself  separately  to  each  of  these  areas. 
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Passionist  Spirituality  Today 

In  order  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by  a  spirituality, 
I  offer  the  following  quote  from  the  article  "Passionist 
Spirituality,"  by  Ward  Biddle,  G.P.,  referred  to  before: 


Spirit  and  spirituality  are  not  synonomous.  Spirit,  as  used 
in  this  context,  would  signify  an  habitual  outlook  on  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  way  in  which  a  soul  responds  to  that 
outlook.  The  interior  spirit  of  an  individual  becomes  a  spir- 
ituality when  under  God's  light  and  inspiration  it  reaches 
out  toward  the  traditional  means  of  perfection  and  gathers 
them  to  itself  in  a  new  pattern  of  life.  This  spirit  brings 
together  those  traditional  elements  of  perfection  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  expressive  of  itself,  and  characteristic  to  itself. 
Its  directive  influence  upon  them  results  in  an  intrinsic 
orientation  toward  attaining  some  specific  purpose.  Most 
often  it  is  a  founder  or  foundress  whose  personal  spirit  be- 
comes thus  incarnate  in  a  new  spirituality.  (The  Passionist, 
March- April  1955,  Vol.  8,  No.  2) 


It  may  also  be  well  to  recall  the  statement  of  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council: 


It  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  for  communities 
to  have  their  own  special  character  and  purpose.  There- 
fore, loyal  recognition  and  safekeeping  should  be  accorded 
to  the  spirit  of  founders,  as  also  to  all  the  spiritual  goals 
and  wholesome  traditions  which  constitute  the  heritage  of 
each  community.    (Perjectae  Caritatis,  #2,  b) 


What  we  say  here  is  predicated  on  the  premise  that 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  the  central  point  of  view  from 
which  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  embraced  the  traditional 
elements  of  spirituality,  making  his  a  distinct  spirituality 
in  the  Church.  He  gave  body  to  this  spirituality  not 
only  in  his  own  life  but  also  in  the  Congregation  that 
he  founded.   It  was  this  spirituality  of  the  Passion  which 
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was  for  him:  1)  the  source  of  spiritual  growth,  2)  the 
gateway  to  mystical  life,  3)  the  inspiration  and  particu- 
lar formality  of  the  apostolate  and  4)  the  motivation  for 
his  becoming  a  Founder. 

Taking  these  facts  as  given,  we  assert  without  hesita- 
tion that  there  is  a  profound  need  for  just  such  a  spiritu- 
ality today.  This  is  so,  first  of  all,  because  of  the  obvious 
centrality  of  the  Paschal  Mystery  to  our  faith  itself.  Per- 
haps we  should  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency in  some  of  our  tradition  to  emphasize  the  Passion 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Resurrection.  It  should  also  be 
acknowledged  that  since  Vatican  II,  with  its  renewed 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  Resurrection,  we  may 
have  sometimes  been  a  bit  uncomfortable  with  a  spiritu- 
ality that  focuses  on  only  one  aspect  of  the  Paschal 
Mystery.  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  be  aware  of  the  present-day  development 
of  theology  on  the  Paschal  Mystery.  Nonetheless,  there 
is  evidence  that  he  saw  the  fullness  of  the  Paschal  Mys- 
tery. This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  his  teaching  on 
mystical  death  which  he  never  speaks  of  except  as  lead- 
ing to  divine  rebirth.  This  teaching  of  his  is  reminiscent 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle's  often-repeated  refrain  that: 
"We  die  with  Him  that  we  may  also  live  with  Him." 

We  can  see  another  basic  reason  for  the  need  of  a 
spirituality  of  the  Passion  today  by  merely  looking  at 
the  experience  of  people  today.  Surely  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  there  is  suffering  in  the  world  today  to  a 
degree  rarely  experienced  before.  The  litany  of  the 
forms  this  suffering  takes  speaks  for  itself:  poverty  and 
hunger;  physical  disease,  the  cure  for  which  has  not  been 
found;  the  increased  number  of  aged  people  with  all 
the  loneliness  they  feel;  the  prevalence  of  emotional  and 
mental  disorders.  In  the  area  of  social  evils  in  the  world 
today  we  can  name  such  things  as  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  the  drug  problem,  the  prevalence  of  al- 
coholism, the  high  divorce  rate  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  prisons  at  often  sub-human  conditions.    And  for 
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every  person  afflicted  by  these  forms  of  suffering  there 
are  many  others  who  suffer  as  well — their  families  and 
loved  ones. 

Then,  for  all  those  who  might  not  be  directly  touched 
by  these  forms  of  human  suffering,  there  is  what  Alvin 
Toffler  has  labelled  "future  shock."  This  is  the  pain 
that  comes  from  living  in  today's  highly- technological 
society  which  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  the  human 
physical  and  psychic  powers  cannot  absorb  it  all.  If 
our  own  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  verify  the  reality 
of  this  form  of  suffering,  our  dealings  with  others  are 
constantly  reminding  us  that  few  are  exempt  from  it. 

Granting  all  of  this,  it  should  be  obvious  that  there  is 
a  need  for  those  who,  through  living  the  mystery  of 
the  Cross  in  their  own  lives,  will  be  able  to  speak  the 
word  of  the  Gross  to  our  people.  To  speak  this  word  it 
is  not  sufficient  merely  to  learn  the  message  and  the  art 
of  communicating.  Rather,  one  must  have  become  deep- 
ly familiar  with  the  mystery  of  the  Gross  from  within 
through  frequent  and  profound  meditation  on  the  Pas- 
sion and  living  it  in  his  own  life. 

We  must  assert  even  further  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  a  congregation  that  embodies  and  proclaims  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Cross  to  today's  world.  In  meeting  such  a 
mammoth  challenge  individual  effort  needs  the  support 
of  others.  Entering  deeply  into  the  mystery  of  the  Cross, 
so  as  to  be  an  effective  spokesman  of  it,  requires  ordinari- 
ly the  sharing  of  faith  life  with  others  and  this  is  ac- 
complished best  in  a  community  that  shares  the  same 
basic  ideals.  It  seems  likely  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  felt  impelled  to  gather  companions 
and  form  a  community  was  because  of  this  basic  need. 
Without  companions  there  would  have  been  only  him- 
self to  proclaim  the  Passion  in  his  lifetime  and  after 
his  death  his  dream  could  not  have  continued. 

We  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  given  the  need  of 
the  world  today,  if  the  Passionist  Congregation  did  not 
exist,  something  similar  should  be  started.    No  doubt, 
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this  was  the  meaning  of  the  famous  words  of  Benedict 
XIV  when  he  approved  the  Rule  of  the  Congregation 
in  1741:  "This  is  the  last  congregation  to  be  founded 
but  it  should  have  been  the  first." 

The  sobering  conclusion  to  what  we  have  said  is  this: 
We  are  that  Congregation — with  a  long  history  and  heri- 
tage of  living  and  preaching  the  spirituality  of  the 
Cross.  Therefore,  it  is  obviously  incumbent  on  us  to 
rediscover  the  riches  that  way  of  life  contains  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  living  and  proclaiming  the  mystery 
of  the  Cross  to  today's  world.  In  striving  for  this  end 
we  might  well  ponder  often  the  words  of  our  late  Father 
General,  Theodore  Foley,  C.P. : 

The  ultimate  ideal  which  gave  unity  and  thrust  to  all  the 
rest  was  undoubtedly  his  (St.  Paul's)  dedication  to  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  penance,  the  prayer,  the 
solitude,  the  preaching  were  all  so  many  different  roads 
to  the  hill  of  Calvary.  This  was  always  his  spiritual  land- 
mark, his  prime  objective.  Indeed  it  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  think  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  without  thinking 
also  of  his  all-embracing  dedication  to  the  Passion;  all 
else  was  subsidiary  to  this.  This  alone  would  distinguish 
him  from  all  other  saints;  this  one  characteristic  may  well 
constitute  the  secret  of  his  charismatic  inspiration. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  founded  the  Congregation  of  the 
Passion,  with  this  end  in  view  he  called  upon  his  sons 
to  make  a  special  vow  of  personal  dedication,  with  this 
end  in  view  he  combined  austerity  and  apostolicity.  This 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  many  different  strands  in  the 
pattern  of  his  life,  this  was  the  great  design,  source  of  his 
inspiration,  the  summit  of  his  undertaking.  (Posthumous 
Letter  on  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Death  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  pp.  14-15) 

These  words  of  Father  Theodore  enhance  even  fur- 
ther the  challenge  that  we  face  as  Passionists  in  our  own 
day. 
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Passionist  Spiritual  Direction  Today 

The  spirituality  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  not  some- 
thing that  he  was  content  to  live  in  his  own  person  and 
life.  Nor  was  it  limited  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Congregation  that  he  founded.  One  of  the  very  rich 
facets  of  St.  Paul  was  his  fame  as  a  spiritual  director. 
By  directing  others  he  shared  his  own  spirituality  with 
them.  Most  that  we  know  about  him  as  a  spiritual  di- 
rector and  about  the  content  and  method  of  his  direc- 
tion is  found  in  his  letters.  In  reading  his  letters  we 
find  him  always  intent  on  bringing  the  message  of  the 
Cross  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  guided.  In 
so  doing,  depending  on  the  spiritual  state  of  the  person 
directed,  he  tried  to  further  the  stage  of  growth  that 
each  one  called  for.  This  ranged  from  growth  in  the 
practice  of  the  ordinary  virtues  to  striving  for  the  heights 
of  the  mystical  life.  Whatever  the  level  of  the  person 
he  was  directing,  the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  always  his 
favorite  and  most  effective  medium  of  conveying  the 
deepest  spiritual  truths. 

Not  only  was  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  a  renowned  spiritual 
director  himself,  but  he  passed  on  a  tradition  of  such 
direction  to  his  followers  in  the  Congregation.  As  the 
Congregation  spread  this  was  one  of  the  traditions  that 
seemed  always  to  be  brought  with  those  who  went  to 
various  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  most  familiar,  of 
course,  with  this  living  tradition  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed,  and  deeply  moved, 
as  time  and  time  again  I  meet  religious  and  lay  people 
who  speak  of  Passionists  who  have  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  their  lives.  Sometimes  those  Passionists  named 
were  deceased  before  I  entered  the  Congregation.  It  all 
adds  up  to  an  impressive  witness  to  how  well  the  tradi- 
tion of  spiritual  direction  has  survived  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  St.   Paul  of  the  Cross. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of 
the  death  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  our  Catholic  press 
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reported  the  following  words  of  John  Cardinal  Wright, 
prefect  of  the  Vatican's  Congregation  of  the  Clergy: 

Traditionally,  the  Passionists  were  particularly  sought  out 
by  priests  as  their  personal  confessors.  .  .  (Confession)  was 
thought  of  as  a  school  of  personal  spiritual  direction  and 
the  retreat  houses,  churches  and  confession  parlors  of 
the  Passionists  were  crowded  with  those  who  sought  ab- 
solution, to  be  sure,  but  who  craved  even  more  the  posi- 
tive wisdom  of  the  Cross. 

This  statement  of  Cardinal  Wright  gives  eloquent  testi- 
mony not  only  to  the  attention  Passionists  in  this  country 
traditionally  gave  to  spiritual  direction  but  also  to  the 
specific  orientation  to  the  Passion  that  it  took. 

The  field  is  fertile  today  for  the  continuation  of  this 
heritage  among  us.  As  the  acute  turmoil  that  followed 
on  Vatican  II  has  subsided  somewhat,  we  have  witnessed 
a  remarkable  deepening  of  thirst  for  things  of  the  Spirit. 
Symptoms  of  this  trend  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The 
prodigious  growth  of  the  Charismatic  Movement  is 
one  of  the  many  signs  of  it;  the  growing  interest  in 
contemplative  prayer  is  another.  More  people  than  ever 
are  seeking  guidance  in  the  ways  of  the  Spirit  today.  Go 
to  a  Catholic  book  store  and  notice  the  books  that  are 
being  published.  A  very  high  percentage  of  them  are 
on  the  spiritual  life  and  on  prayer.  Many  of  the  old 
spiritual  classics  are  being  republished.  All  of  this  is 
evidence  of  the  interest  abroad,  since  publication  is  dic- 
tated by  demand. 

Another  notable  sign  of  this  interest  is  the  growing 
practice  of  directed  retreats.  These  retreats  are  an  in- 
tense experience  in  prayer,  the  retreatants  spending  an 
average  of  four  hours  a  day  in  deep  prayer.  Even  though 
the  Jesuits  are  in  the  forefront  in  promoting  such  re- 
treats, according  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,  Passionists  should  become  more  involved  in 
them,  adopting  a  method  that  would  incorporate  the 
spirituality  of  the  Passion.  Surely,  nothing  could  be 
more  according  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 
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In  a  letter  on  the  second  centenary  of  the  death  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  Spanish  provincials  spoke  force- 
fully about  our  need  to  be  prominent  in  the  current  of 
spirituality  and  prayer  today: 

A  singular  breath  of  spirituality  is  being  felt  across  the 
Christian  community  and  religious  life  directed  to  a  life 
of  profound  prayer,  meditation  and  contemplation  which 
has  seldom  been  experienced  in  past  decades.  All  those 
souls  which  yearn  for  the  science  of  prayer,  the  techniques 
of  interiority,  of  meditation,  of  contemplation  . . .  should 
find  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  our  monasteries  spe- 
cialized schools  of  prayer  and  meditation,  of  contemplation 
on  the  mysteries  of  Christ  and  the  attributes  of  God, 
as  the  Founder  wished.  This  touch  of  the  Spirit  which 
moves  souls  to  the  interior  life  gives  our  congregation  a 
timeliness  without  equal .  .  .  especially  in  regard  to  medita- 
tion on  and  preaching  the  Passion  of  Christ.  {The  Pas- 
sionist,  No.  2—1975,  p.  67) 

Our  Challenge  Today 

From  all  that  we  have  said,  the  real  consequences  for 
ourselves  should  be  rather  evident.  Since  the  spirituality 
that  we  have  received  from  our  Founder  is  so  needed  by 
our  world,  and  since  we  are  the  only  ones  who  can  give 
flesh  to  that  spirituality  in  our  time,  we  face  a  challenge 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  If  for  no  other  reason,  simple 
fidelity  to  him  whom  we  call  Father  and  Founder  should 
lead  us  to  face  that  challenge  squarely.  It  was  precisely 
this  type  of  thing  that  the  Council  Fathers  had  in  mind 
when  they  directed  that  one  of  the  necessary  means  to 
renewal  of  religious  communities  is  to  return  to  the 
Founder  and  the  sound  traditions  of  the  order.  (Perjec- 
tae  Caritatis  #2,  b) 

Meeting  this  challenge  demands  nothing  less  than 
holiness  of  us.  This  holiness  should  become  ever  more 
manifest  in  the  Congregation  as  we  try  communally  to 
witness  to  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  in  our  various  sections 
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of  the  world.  It  should  characterize  our  local  commu- 
nities through  which  we  minister  by  word  and  example 
to  the  local  church.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  noth- 
ing is  possible  until  each  individual  faces  seriously  the 
call  to  holiness  in  his  own  life.  Father  Theodore  Foley, 
in  the  letter  cited  before,  makes  this  perfectly  clear: 

The  spiritual  renewal  of  our  Congregation,  so  much  de- 
sired by  all,  can  only  come  about  by  the  spiritual  renewal 
of  each  individual — there  is  no  other  way.  This  is  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  which  cannot  be  evaded  or  shifted  to 
other  shoulders.  It  requires  a  constant  scrutiny  of  our 
daily  life  and  conduct  to  see  if  our  lives  measure  up  to  the 
ideals  of  prayer  and  apostolate  set  before  us  by  our 
Founder.  This  is  the  authentic  example  we  have  to  fol- 
low— his  ideas  and  not  our  own.  We  must  examine  what 
we  are  today  and  compare  and  contrast  it  with  what  he 
was  in  his  own  day. 

By  a  review  of  life,  not  lightly  undertaken,  we  must  mea- 
sure our  personal  fidelity  to  his  charism,  to  his  apostolic 
spirit,  to  his  ideals.  (Letter  of  Father  Theodore  Foley,  C.P., 
on  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Death  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
P-  10) 

Our  real  challenge  today,  then,  is  to  be  ever  more 
conspicuous  as  individuals  and  as  communities  to  wit- 
ness to  the  message  of  the  Cross  by  the  lives  that  we 
live  and  by  speaking  that  message  to  our  world.  Like 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  his  day,  we  are  called  in  our 
day  to  call  sinners  to  conversion,  to  help  those  who  are 
searching  to  find  the  way,  to  be  with  those  who  are 
weighed  down  by  suffering,  and  to  encourage  those  who 
are  generous  not  to  turn  back  but  to  reach  ever  higher. 
It  is  a  glorious  challenge  and  one  that  we  can  meet  only 
by  rededicating  ourselves  personally  and  as  a  community 
to  the  ideals  handed  on  to  us  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
through  the  lives  of  those  many  Passionists  who  have 
preceded  us. 

The  bicentenary  of  the  death  of  our  Holy  Founder 
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comes  at  a  time  that  could  be  called  discouraging  in  many 
ways.  We  have  felt  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation.  We  are  going  through  the 
often-painful  process  of  struggle  for  renewal,  a  process 
that  involves  leaving;  behind  many  familiar  and  safe 
ways  and  following  new  and  uncertain  ones.  We  are 
deeply  aware  that  we,  like  the  Church  itself,  are  indeed 
a  pilgrim  people  who  must  still  learn  much  about  living 
in  uncertainty  and  trusting  in  an  ever-faithful  God. 

The  Spanish  provincials,  in  their  letter  cited  before, 
stress  a  fact  that  should  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  us.  (Cf.  The  Passionist,  No.  2—1975.  p.  70-72)  They 
point  out  that  at  the  time  of  each  previous  centenary 
celebration,  whether  of  the  founding  of  the  Congrega- 
tion or  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  many  signs 
of  pessimism  prevailed.  But  on  each  occasion,  the  Father 
General  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Congregation  that  tran- 
scended all  the  evidence  before  them  and  spoke  in  terms 
of  hope.  Each  time  the  hope  was  realized.  We  also  need 
to  look  to  the  future  with  hope,  trusting  firmly  that  the 
God  who  has  brought  us  this  far  will  continue  to  be  with 
us.  And  he  desires  more  than  we  to  keep  alive  the  dream 
that  he  inspired  in  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross — a  dream  that 
there  would  always  be  those  who  would  speak  to  the 
world  of  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  by  their  lives  and  their 
words.  Ours  is  the  challenge  of  keeping  this  dream  alive 
today  and  of  passing  it  on  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us. 
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St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Spiritual  Guide 


In  his  letter  to  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Passionists 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Centenary  of  the  death  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Pope  Paul  VI  recalled  how  former 
Pontiffs  had  visited  Paul  of  the  Cross  at  the  Monastery 
of  Sts.  John  and  Paul  "to  hear  his  thoughtful  words." 
And  the  "thoughtful  words"  of  Paul  always  expressed 
his  enlightened  love  for  the  mystery  of  the  Passion  and 
Death  of  Christ.  In  praise  of  Paul,  our  Holy  Father 
pointed  out  that 

He  did  not  place  before  his  companions  just  any  focal 
point  of  our  religion,  to  be  reflected  upon,  preached,  lived 
by  and  loved,  but  that  one  which  is  supremely  holy  and 
worthy  of  reverence:  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ. 
Whether  we  consider  the  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
limpid  font,  the  source,  of  man's  salvation,  which  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  (cf.  Heb.  9,  22);  or  think  of  it  as  the  sure  path  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners;  or  as  the  most  efficacious  in- 
centive for  daily  taking  up  the  Cross  behind  the  Son  of 
God  in  order  to  follow  him,  weighted  down  as  we  are 
sometimes  by  an  immense  load  of  evils,  nothing  in  the  life 
of  Christ  is  so  sublime,  nothing  so  abounding  in  riches  as 
his  pains  and  torments.1 

It  is  as  spiritual  guide  in  particular  that  Paul  con- 
templates and  proclaims  the  Passion  of  Jesus  as  the 
radiant  light  in  which  all  reality  is  to  be  seen.  In  his 
spiritual    direction    Paul    experienced    what    our    Holy 
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Father  expressed  when  he  said: 

...  the  contemplation  of  the  most  bitter  torments  and 
death  endured  for  men  by  our  Saviour,  who  "did  not  count 
equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped  at,  but  emptied 
himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant"  (Phil.  2,  6),  cannot 
fail  to  enkindle  a  gentle  and  delicate  fire  . . .  and  motivate 
them  to  the  imitation  that  makes  man  conformable  to  the 
image  of  God's  beloved  Son  (cf.  Rom.  8,  29 ).2 

In  this  conference  I  would  like  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  as  spiritual  guide  and  to 
discover  some  of  the  meaning  expressed  by  Paul  in  these 
words:  "The  divine  marvels  which  God  works  in  souls 
cannot  be  comprehended  except  through  the  Cross."3 
We  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

Introduction 

A.  Paul's  opinion  of  himself  as  director 

B.  Objective  opinion  of  others 

I.  Historical  Background 
II.  Paul's  Attitude  Toward  Direction 
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III.  Paul  as  Director 

A.  Sources  of  doctrine 

B.  Types  of  people  he  directed 

C.  Paul's  personal  qualities  as  director 

D.  Method 

E.  Doctrinal  content  of  his  direction 

1.  Spiritual  journey 

2.  Process:    death — rebirth — new  life 

VI.  Conclusion 

Introduction 

Paul's  Opinion  of  Himself  as  Director 

Let  us  first  listen  to  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  learn 
what  he  thinks  of  himself  as  director.  In  his  very  first 
letter  of  spiritual  direction,  Paul  indicates  his  basic  at- 
titude, which  will  remain  with  him  all  his  life:  "I  am 
sorry  you  are  depending  upon  such  a  big  sinner,  an  abyss 
of  iniquity."4  "How  I  long  to  dispossess  myself  of  ev- 
erything, and  to  leave  this  very  sublime,  exhausting  and 
dangerous  work  (i.e.,  directing  people)  to  learned  and 
prudent  priests;  what  I  touch  with  my  hands  becomes 
all  darkness  and  deformity;  I'm  telling  you  like  it  is, 
and  how  I  feel  it  in  God  .  .  .  Just  as  you  write  to  me, 
why  couldn't  you  write  to  another  servant  of  God,  who 
has  light?..."5  "I  don't  trust  myself ;...  I  am  not 
learned,  nor  a  man  of  prayer,  nor  of  great  experience 
...  I  know  I  am  blind,  ignorant  and  without  virtue  .  .  ."6 
"...  I  am  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  spirit  and 
above  all  I  am  the  greatest  of  sinners;  what  confusion 
I  experience  when  I  have  to  give  those  instructions  to 
others  which  I  myself  do  not  practice  or  at  least  do  so 
very  imperfectly  .  .  ."7  "The  direction  of  souls  has  been 
entrusted  to  me — and  some  of  these  persons  are  en- 
riched with  stupendous  gifts  of  God  and  are  graced  with 
very  deep  prayer .  .  .  Oh !  great  God,  who  would  ever 
have   thought   that    this   most   vile   sinner   would   walk 
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through  these  ways?"8  "...  I  am  not  capable  of  direct- 
ing even  an  ant .  .  ."9  Yet  for  fifty-four  years,  Paul  of 
the  Gross  directed  men  and  women  in  the  ways  of  the 
Spirit  with  a  sureness  and  ease  which  ranks  him  with  the 
great  spiritual  masters  of  the  christian  tradition. 

Objective  Opinion  of  Others 

In  spite  of  Paul's  lowly  opinion  of  himself,  many  mod- 
ern scholars  of  christian  spirituality  look  to  him  with  awe 
and  deep  respect.  Father  Marcel  Viller,  S.J.,  considers 
Paul  of  the  Gross  "the  greatest  mystic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  eminent  directors,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  knowledge  and  prudence,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  perfect  experience  he  had  of  the  mystical 
ways."10  Father  J.  De  Guibert,  S.J.,  writes  that  "St. 
Paul  of  the  Gross  (in  his  Spiritual  Diary)  is  to  be  put 
alongside  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  in  the  first  rank  of 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  in  this  eighteenth  century. 
His  accents  of  mystical  tenderness  and  austere  passion 
for  suffering  have  a  strange  resonance,  and  are  expressed 
in  a  clear,  direct  style,  with  a  spontaneous  impulsiveness 
which  increases  their  charm."11 

Father  J.  G.  Arintero,  O.P.,  does  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sider St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  along  with  St.  John  of  the 
Gross,  St.  Theresa  of  Avila  and  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara."12 Our  own  Father  Cajetan  (du  Nom  de  Marie), 
C.P.,  points  out  that  Paul  of  the  Cross  assimilated  the 
spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  "by  the  assiduous  reading 
of  his  works.  He  resembles  him  especially  in  two  salient 
qualities  of  the  spiritual  director— discretion  in  his  ad- 
vice, and  the  gift  of  inspiring  others  with  a  magnanimity 
and  confidence."13  "He  was  also  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent guides  in  the  ways  of  prayer."14 

Paul's  own  confessor,  Father  John  Mary,  G.P.,  testi- 
fied in  the  Processes  how  Paul  enkindled  light  and  fervor 
in  those  whom  he  directed.  Father  John  Mary  was 
present    on    many    occasions    when    this    occurred.     He 
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noted  how  Paul  was  able  to  explain  and  clarify  the 
deepest  and  most  sublime  truths  of  the  spirit  by  ap- 
propriate examples,  so  that  he  rendered  them  intelligi- 
ble to  all.15 

I.  Historical  Background 

The  persons  whom  Paul  directed  lived  in  one  of  the 
most  tumultuous  centuries  of  Western  civilization.  It  was 
a  period  of  transition — Paul  calls  it  "calamitous" — in 
which  the  Church  was  attacked  from  without  by  the 
"Enlightenment"  and  from  within  by  "Quietism"  and 
"Jansenism." 

Paul  of  the  Cross  was  two  years  old  when  the  Spanish 
Miguel  de  Molinos,  the  most  noted  theorist  of  Quietism, 
died  in  Rome  in  1696.  Molinos  taught  an  extreme  spir- 
itual passivity,  which  tended  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  human  self  through  absorption  into  God.  Christian 
perfection  for  him  consisted  in  the  perfect  quietude 
of  the  soul.  This  quietude  must  extend  to  the  progres- 
sive annihilation  of  the  faculties,  to  the  suppression  of 
all  desire,  even  for  holiness.  Annihilated  in  God,  the 
soul  arrives  at  a  "mystical  death."  It  no  longer  has  a 
will  nor  does  it  need  to  guard  against  evil  thoughts  and 
desires,  or  even  immoral  actions.  The  soul  is  so  purified 
that  it  is  impeccable.  If  the  soul's  natural  activity  be- 
comes an  obstacle  to  grace,  the  soul  must  renounce  even 
prayer,  because  it  is  an  act  of  one's  own  will.  Therefore 
it  must  renounce  any  discursive  prayer,  any  pious  re- 
flection which  implies  an  effort. 

The  soul  must  not  hope  for  heaven  nor  fear  hell.  It 
must  be  disinterested  in  its  own  salvation.  Therefore 
there  is  no  need  to  make  an  examination  of  conscience 
nor  to  be  preoccupied  with  its  own  faults.  It  must  free 
itself  from  every  particular  devotion,  for  example,  the 
Humanity  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 

The  result  of  the  condemnation  of  Quietism16  was  an 
unfortunate  flight  from  mystical  theology  for  more  than 
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a  century  and  a  return  to  the  external  phenomena  as 
criteria  for  sanctity.  In  that  anti-mystical  age,  when 
even  orthodox  mystical  writings  were  suspect,  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  fearlessly  and  with  great  sureness  taught  a 
strong  mystical  doctrine. 

Paul's  teaching  and  practice  were  directly  opposed 
to  Quietism.  For  him  the  human  spirit  is  never  inert; 
even  in  its  most  passive  state,  the  soul  is  dynamically 
active  in  its  free  surrender  to  the  Spirit.  The  soul  is 
ever  mindful  of  her  sinfulness  and  would  never  consider 
herself  impeccable.  Paul  constantly  taught  that  the  soul 
must  never  renounce  prayer  and  always  encouraged  his 
directees  to  make  positive  acts  of  faith,  hope  and  chari- 
ty. The  soul  must  hope  for  heaven  and  fear  hell.  Ex- 
amination of  conscience  is  imperative  in  order  to  avoid 
self-deceit.  The  soul — even  in  its  highest  degree  of 
union — must  never  disregard  the  Humanity  of  Christ. 
Devotion  to  Mary  and  the  Saints  is  always  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  experience. 

In  all  of  this,  Paul  had  a  deep  kinship  with  his  favored 
Tauler  who  once  wrote  these  words  about  Quietism: 
"These  people  (those  who  by  arbitrary,  self-willed  passivi- 
ty adopt  a  quietistic  form  of  prayer  as  a  matter  of  sys- 
tematic policy,  simply  cultivating  inertia)  have  come  to 
a  dead  end.  They  put  their  trust  in  this  natural  intelli- 
gence and  they  are  thoroughly  proud  of  themselves  for 
doing  so.  They  know  nothing  of  the  depths  and  riches 
of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  not  even 
formed  their  own  natures  by  the  exercise  of  virtue  and 
have  not  advanced  along  the  ways  of  true  love.  They 
rely  exclusively  on  the  light  of  their  reason  and  their 
bogus  spiritual  passivity."17 

The  Church  of  Paul's  time  also  had  to  contend  with 
Jansenism.  Anti-mystical  in  nature,  the  movement  was 
born  in  Belgium,  matured  in  France  and  spread  through- 
out Europe  with  disastrous  consequences  for  the  Church. 
Italy  felt  its  repercussion  especially  in  the  area  of  dis- 
cipline and  piety. 
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Cornelius  Jansen  (1586-1638)  defended  the  doctrinal 
tenets  and  Saint-Cyran  propounded  the  disciplinary  as- 
pects of  this  error.  According  to  the  Jansenists,  man  is 
irremediably  corrupt  owing  to  original  sin  and  could 
only  be  saved  by  grace  given  by  God  to  the  predestined 
alone.  Basically  it  denies  free  will.  It  does  not  admit 
that  Christ  died  to  save  all  men.  It  generates  a  religion 
of  fear.  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  is  opposed;  Com- 
munion becomes  almost  an  impossibility;  Sacramental 
absolution  does  not  remit  sins  but  simply  declares  them 
forgiven  and  is  valid  only  for  those  who  already  love 
God  perfectly. 

Obviously,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  shares  none  of  these 
views.  For  in  Paul  we  find  an  extraordinary  trust  in 
God  and  a  deep  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Christ.  He  re- 
peatedly invites  every  category  of  the  faithful  to  more 
frequent  and  fruitful  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  He  ex- 
presses a  filial  and  unconditional  dependence  on  the 
hierarchy.  Paul  looked  on  nature  with  the  eye  of  faith 
and  the  eye  of  the  poet.  He  counseled  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  in  nature  in  order  to  dispose  oneself  for 
the  gift  of  interior  prayer.  The  interior  life  for  Paul 
had  nothing  of  the  Jansenistic,  rigoristic  aversion  for 
sense-reality. 

Against  this  historical  background,  Paul  emerges  as 
a  strong  and  fearless  and  sure  director  who  guided  men 
and  women  in  mystical  ways  despite  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions generated  in  the  wake  of  Quietism  and  Jansen- 
ism. 

II.  Paul's  Attitude  toward  Direction 

Paul  of  the  Cross  conceived  spiritual  direction  as  a 
"very  sublime  and  difficult  work,"18  a  work  which  "is 
totally  God's."19  It  is  the  "sovereign  Master  who  guides 
souls  with  admirable  providence,  as  is  pleasing  to  Him."20 
"Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  understand  and  to  know  how 
to  speak  about  interior  things!  .  .  ."21 
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Normally  Paul  saw  a  need  for  a  spiritual  guide  to 
direct  the  spiritual  journey  of  the  interior  life.  As  always 
he  bases  his  judgment  on  the  Word  of  God.  "To  walk 
with  direction  is  pleasing  to  God.  'Go  to  Ananias,'  the 
great  Divine  Director  said  to  Paul."22  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Paul  said  this  eleven  years  before  his  death, 
after  a  life-long  experience  of  direction.  Paul  gives  fur- 
ther reasons  for  direction  when  he  writes:  "It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  learned  and  expert  director  so  as  not 
to  fall  into  some  decit  and  so  as  to  walk  uprightly  on 
the  way  of  perfection  and  holiness."23  And  that  was 
written  a  year  before  he  died.  Direction  is  necessary 
so  that  one  can  "walk  with  greater  freedom  of  spirit, 
without  fears."24  "It  is  not  good  to  guide  yourself  ac- 
cording to  your  own  spirit .  .  .  indeed  it  is  a  mistake  to 
do  so."25  Paul  knew  that  at  times  our  own  spirit  mani- 
fests instinctive  impulses  which  are  confused,  equivocal, 
impetuous  and  contradictory. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Paul  consulted  women 
of  extraordinary  spiritual  quality  such  as  Lucy  Burlini, 
Agnes  Grazi,  Anna  M.  Calagnini,  Sister  Geltrude  Gan- 
dolfi,  Sister  Gherubina  Bresciani,  and  Rosa  Calabresi. 
He  was  aware  that  God  can  use  any  person  to  communi- 
cate his  lights.  And  Paul  certainly  had  read  how  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  and  St.  Theresa  of  Avila  had  exer- 
cised a  spiritual  maternity  which  was  most  fruitful  for 
the  Church. 

Paul  expected  a  director  to  have  certain  basic  qualities 
such  as  learning,  holiness  and  experience.  In  his  own 
words:  ".  .  .  the  director  must  be  very  learned,  a  strong 
man  of  prayer  and  of  great  experience  .  .  ."26  In  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Fossi,  Paul  writes:  ".  .  .  you  do  not  need  my 
counsel.  In  any  case,  I  am  always  ready  to  serve  you 
in  case  of  need,  and  you  always  have — as  you  have  had 
in  the  past — that  holy  freedom  to  seek  counsel  from 
one  you  think  better;  however,  be  sure  that  the  counselor 
is  a  holy  man,  learned  and  prudent  and  very  experienced 
— one  who  will  be  able   to  counsel   you  according   to 
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God.  Would  that  you  would  have  one  like  this  near  you, 
which  would  be  of  great  advantage!"27 

"In  a  matter  so  delicate  ...  as  is  the  direction  of  the 
spirit .  .  .  you  want  holiness,  learning,  experience,  pru- 
dence and  a  great  call  from  God  .  .  ,"28  Paul  suggests 
to  Thomas  Fossi  choosing  "the  most  holy  and  learned 
minister  you  can  find."29  If  such  men  are  not  available, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  entrust  your  interior  life  to 
"anyone" ;  "it  is  dangerous ...  in  fact,  you  shouldn't  do 
it .  .  .  but  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  take  counsel  with 
learned  and  holy  persons."30 

When  Paul  left  the  Hospital  of  San  Gallicano,  he 
referred  one  of  his  directees,  Rose,  "to  a  learned  and 
experienced  priest,  a  true  servant  of  God."31  Actually 
the  priest  to  whom  he  referred  her  was  his  own  spiritual 
director  while  in  Rome. 

The  "experience"  which  Paul  expects  in  a  director 
is  vital  contact  with  God  in  prayer.  A  capable  director, 
apart  from  being  learned,  must  also  be  a  man  of  very 
deep  contemplation.  Without  this  kind  of  experience, 
the  director  does  not  understand  the  very  deep  and 
marvelous  work  which  God  is  doing  in  souls.32 

But  Paul  is  always  the  realist.  He  knows  from  experi- 
ence that  these  qualities  are  not  alwavs  present  in  one 
man.  Hence  he  counsels  Mrs.  Lucretia  Bastiani-Paladini : 
"Talk  over  your  interior  life  with  your  confessor  and 
hide  nothing  from  him,  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  deceived 
by  the  devil.  Take  care  however  that  he  be  a  learned 
man,  prudent  and  very  good,  if  you  can  find  those  quali- 
ties in  one  man.  If  you  cannot  discover  a  man  with  all 
these  qualities,  then  at  least  let  him  be  learned."33  Paul 
wrote  those  words  two  years  before  he  died.  And  to 
Agnes  Grazi  he  had  written:  "How  precious  it  is  to 
deal  with  some  learned,  enlightened  man!"34 

Paul  also  realized  that  at  times  a  person  may  not  be 
able  to  find  a  director.  His  answer  then  is  that  God 
will  take  care  of  the  person.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
are  afflicted  because  you  have  no  director.    I  think  that 
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such  distress  is  always  born  of  our  own  self  love,  which 
seeks  personal  satisfaction.  The  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  enough.  I  would  be  very  happy  if  you  had  a 
holy  and  learned  director;  but  if  such  a  man  is  not 
available,  be  patient  and  remain  very  quiet,  as  if  you 
had  one.    God  is  enough."35 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paul's  teaching  coincides 
with  the  experience  and  conclusion  of  St.  Theresa  of 
Avila,  namely  that  the  director  should  at  least  be  a 
learned  man. 

III.  Paul  as  Director 

Sources  of  Doctrine 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  of  Paul's 
wisdom  in  guiding  men  and  women  according  to  the 
ways  of  the  Spirit.36  With  the  Eucharist,  it  is  a  primary 
source  of  his  spirituality.  Reading  God's  Word  and 
pondering  it  was  Paul's  constant  study.37  He  had  assim- 
ilated the  Scriptures  so  deeply  that  he  used  them  instinc- 
tively in  phrasing  his  sentences,  both  in  letters  and  in 
conversation.  He  knew  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  by 
heart38  and  meditated  on  God's  Word  during  sleepless 
nights.39 

Paul  quotes  the  Scriptures  frequently.  Even  in  the  few 
outlines  of  his  sermons  there  are  more  than  200  biblical 
passages  with  commentary.  But  what  is  more  significant 
is  the  wealth  of  implicit  quotations  within  the  letters 
in  particular.  There  we  find  how  deeply  he  has  assim- 
ilated the  Word  of  God  and  has  allowed  it  to  become 
part  of  himself,  so  that  he  spontaneously  expresses  the 
Scriptural  messages  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  had  great 
faith  in  the  power  of  God's  Word  because  "they  are 
divine  words,  they  are  imprinted  more  vividly  on  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  and  give  more  spiritual  nourish- 
ment and  have  greater  power  over  souls."40 

His  Old  Testament  preferences  were  the  Book  of  Job 
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and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  Psalms  in  particular  were 
the  heart  of  Paul's  prayer.  In  the  New  Testament,  Paul 
manifests  a  preference  for  his  "own  dear  St.  Paul."  In 
him  he  found  a  kinship  with  his  own  vocation  to  suffer 
many  things  for  the  Lord.41  In  Paul  the  Apostle,  the 
Passionist  founder  discovered  the  mystical  value  of  death 
to  earthly  things  and  a  life  hidden  in  faith;  he  admired 
the  Apostle's  zeal.  At  the  same  time  during  his  long 
Calvary  of  desolation,  he  took  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  he  experienced  with  the  Apostle  what  it  meant  to 
live  again  in  exile  after  having  penetrated  the  heavenly 
dwelling.42 

Paul  of  the  Cross  also  had  a  special  love  for  St.  John, 
the  Beloved  Disciple.  His  mystical  doctrine  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  many  Johannine  themes,  e.g., 
those  drawn  from  the  discourses  with  Nicodemus  and 
the  Samaritan  woman  and  the  allegory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

The  spiritual  direction  of  Paul  was  always  rooted  in 
the  Word  of  God  which  for  him  was  a  power  unto  life. 
So  often  his  direction  would  start  with  God's  word,  for 
example,  "Our  loving  Saviour  told  us  in  his  gospel  that 
whoever  does  not  deny  himself,  carry  his  cross  and  fol- 
low him,  cannot  be  his  disciple.  All  the  saints  who  wanted 
to  be  true  disciples  of  Jesus  have  continually  studied  this 
lesson  and  in  actual  fact  have  put  it  into  practice."43 

EUCHARIST 

Paul's  personal  Eucharistic  experience  became  a  great 
source  of  wisdom  for  him  in  directing  others.  The  pri- 
mary reality  in  Paul's  daily  life  (as  confirmed  in  his 
Spiritual  Diary)  is  his  encounter  with  Christ  in  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  the  long  hours  of  prayer  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Sacrament.  From  his  earliest  years, 
Paul's  life  had  a  Eucharistic  orientation.  As  a  young 
man  he  spent  much  time  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.44 
On  Sunday  mornings  he  would  spend  five  hours  before 
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the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  another  hour  in  the  evening. 
His  hunger  for  the  Eucharist  led  Paul's  confessor  to  allow 
him  daily  Communion — a  practice  not  common  in  those 
days.  He  often  expressed  his  desire  to  die  as  a  martyr 
for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.45  In  the  Eucharist  Paul  saw 
the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Passion,  and  this  Eucharist- 
Passion  motif  characterizes  his  whole  life.  Some  of  Paul's 
Eucharistic  experiences  were  mystical,  and  they  deepened 
the  light  and  wisdom  of  Christ  in  him.  They  confirmed 
the  marvelous  mystical  light  which  shone  forth  from 
the  Tabernacle,  that  is,  the  wisdom  of  Christ  that  came 
to  him  through  the  Eucharist.  It  is  this  Eucharistic 
light  and  wisdom  which  Paul  shared  so  generously  with 
those  whom  he  directed. 


PERSONAL    MYSTICAL    EXPERIENCE 

Paul  himself  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
mystical  life  and  therefore  could  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties and  could  guide  other  people  with  sureness.  As  a 
young  man  he  had  suffered  from  unsympathetic  directors 
who  failed  to  offer  him  the  adequate  guidance  needed 
for  one  called  to  contemplation.  Remembering  this, 
Paul  believed  that  contemplatives  could  not  be  properly 
directed  except  by  one  who  had  personal  experience  of 
such  prayer.  A  priest  once  asked  Paul  to  send  a  Pas- 
sionist  Father  to  help  a  person  who  was  advanced  in 
contemplative  prayer.  Paul  replied:  "At  the  moment 
I  cannot  send  anyone.  If  I  can,  I  shall  send  one  but 
just  now  I  have  no  one  at  hand  who  suffers  from  the 
same  infirmity  .  .  .  Only  those  who  suffer  like  things  un- 
derstand this  most  holy  converse  .  .  ,"46 


MYSTICAL   AUTHORS 

In  his  direction  Paul  always  echoed  the  best  of  tradi- 
tion— the  great  masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  masters  came  through  especially  when  Paul 
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wanted  to  encourage  souls  to  ascend  the  heights  of  divine 
intimacy  or  when  he  met  opposition  in  those  priests  who 
did  not  understand  the  ways  of  the  spirit,  or  to  assist 
those  who  were  experiencing  mystical  darkness. 


ST.    JOHN    OF   THE   CROSS 

Paul  referred  to  the  great  Carmelite  as  the  "mystical 
Doctor"47  or  the  "prince  of  the  mystics."48  He  advised 
a  director  of  monks  to  "study  St.  John  of  the  Cross."49 
Paul  himself  made  great  use  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
to  inculcate  his  own  fundamental  aversion  to  giving  too 
much  importance  to  certain  gifts  of  prayer.  He  also 
found  John  of  the  Cross  a  great  help  in  guiding  souls 
in  the  transition  from  meditation  to  contemplation.50 


ST.    THERESA   OF   AVILA 

Paul  considered  St.  Theresa  the  special  patroness  for 
souls  of  prayer.51  He  used  her  metaphors  to  describe  and 
characterize  infused  prayer.52 


ST.  FRANCIS  DE   SALES 

Paul  had  an  extraordinary  command  of  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales.  His  peers  tell  us  that  as  a  young 
man,  he  taught  them  the  way  of  prayer  according  to 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  that  he  had  a  perfect  command 
of  the  doctrine.  This  was  in  Castellazo  before  1720.53 
While  still  a  layman,  Paul  continued  to  teach  the  Sale- 
sian  doctrine  at  Gaeta  in  1726.54  Paul's  great  gift  of 
discretion  and  supernatural  optimism  were  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  St.  Francis  de  Sales.55 


JOHN  TAULER,  O.P. 

The  fourteenth-century  Dominican  of  Strasburg  ulti- 
mately became  the  great  influence  in  the  life  and  teach- 
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ing  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  We  know  for  certain  that 
Paul  was  using  Taulerian  texts  at  least  by  1751.  His 
open  predilection  for  Tauler  was  a  very  original  ap- 
proach for  a  modern  mystic.  During  Paul's  time,  Tauler 
was  taboo  because  of  his  seeming  nebulousness  and  the 
suspicion  which  Quietistic  abuses  cast  on  him. 

Paul  read  Tauler  assiduously  and  recommended  him 
to  others.56  He  interpreted  and  adapted  some  of  the 
principal  theses  of  Tauler  in  his  own  original  way.  The 
preferential  themes  which  Paul  chose  from  the  Taulerian 
doctrine  were  the  mysticism  of  interiority,  the  "depth 
of  Tauler,"  the  abyss  of  divinity,  the  divine  nativity  and 
mystical  death,  nakedness  of  spirit,  the  transcendence 
of  forms  and  images.  He  reflected  on  all  of  these  themes 
and  articulated  them  in  his  own  language.  As  time  went 
on,  these  themes  became  the  principal  thrust  of  his 
spiritual  direction. 

Types  of  People  Paul  Directed 

While  Paul  began  to  preach  even  before  receiving 
sacred  orders,  he  inaugurated  his  apostolate  principally 
as  a  spiritual  director  or  guide  amongst  his  family  and 
his  peer  group,  which  was  strongly  attracted  to  him. 

Paul  directed  all  types  of  people  and  had  the  relevant 
advice  for  each  of  them.  He  directed  men  and  women 
of  ordinary  tasks,  contemplatives,  spinsters,  soldiers,  pro- 
fessional people,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  peer  group 
friends,  diocesan  priests  and  some  of  his  own  religious. 
And,  of  course,  as  general  and  founder  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, he  gave  constant  spiritual  guidance  and  direction 
to  the  infant  Congregation. 

The  physiognomy  of  these  people  was  very  complex. 
Paul  could  deal  with  the  sensitive-impulsive  type  like 
his  first  spiritual  daughter,  Agnes  Grazi57  or  Francis 
Appiani.58  With  equal  ease  he  could  direct  the  gentle- 
decisive  type  like  Lucy  Burlini,59  Rosa  Calabresr60  and 
Maria  Giovanna  Venturi-Grazi.61  He  knew  how  to  guide 
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the  scrupulous-subtle  type  like  Thomas  Fossi62  and  Mrs. 
Ercolani.63  Most  interesting  is  his  mode  of  direction  for 
a  firm  type  of  person  like  the  school  teacher,  Domenica 
Bravi.64  He  also  knew  how  to  guide  securely  the  balanced 
mystical  type  like  Mother  Mary  Crucified,  the  co- 
foundress  of  the  Passionist  Nuns.65 


Personal  Qualities  of  Paul  as  Director 

Paul  understood  spiritual  direction  as  an  interpersonal 
dialogue  in  which  the  director  helps  the  directee  to  dis- 
cern the  motions  of  the  Spirit  and  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
maturity  of  life  in  the  Spirit.  He  assists  the  directee  in 
unleasing  the  hidden  powers  of  the  spirit  within  him 
or  her  by  an  ever-deepening  docility  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  thus  led  them  to  a  deeper  self-knowledge  and  self- 
acceptance — to  a  detachment  from  the  ego  and  to  find 
the  actual  will  of  God.66 

Paul  was  primarily  a  clarifier  in  directing  people.  He 
was  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  vagueness  and  that  is  why 
he  opposed  Quietism  so  vigorously.  Paul  conferred  with 
his  directees  (personally  or  through  mail)  and  sought 
to  clarify  ideas.  In  conversation  he  would  ask  the  direc- 
tee to  objectify  and  conceptualize  his  or  her  experience 
of  God.  In  writing  to  Sister  Cherubina  Bresciani  he 
states  by  way  of  clarification:  "With  regard  to  prayer, 
it's  alright.  The  Lord  teaches  two  daily  lessons  to  his 
servants,  one  of  affliction  and  one  of  renewal ...  to  make 
them  humble  and  to  make  them  strong.  Do  not  be 
overanxious  about  aridity  which  confers  great  benefit 
upon  the  soul  because  it  makes  it  humble.  Therefore 
don't  belittle  yourself  but  be  confident  and  make  acts 
of  love  of  God  and  great  acts  of  resignation  .  .  ."67  And 
again:  "The  sweetness  you  experience  at  holy  Com- 
munion is  mostly  of  the  senses;  pay  no  heed  to  it.  Vir- 
tues are  what  adorn  the  soul.  About  those  tremors  of 
the  heart  which  accompany  contrition  for  your  sins, 
suppress  them  if  you  can;    if  not,  cast  all  into  the  fire 
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of  God's  love  and  remain  at  peace.  So  as  to  avoid  de- 
ceits, pay  no  attention  to  whatever  may  happen  either 
at  prayer,  at  holy  Communion  or  at  any  other  exercise, 
such  as  a  kind  of  extraordinary  sweetness,  interior  or 
exterior  locutions,  lively  imaginings  that  produce  pic- 
tures in  the  fantasy  and  so  forth.  You  will  know  the 
true  from  the  false  by  the  effects  they  produce."68 

A  final  example  of  clarification  is  found  in  a  letter 
to  Agnes  Grazi:  "You  say  that  a  certain  soul  is  visiting 
you  and  I  say  it's  not  true:  it's  your  imagination.  You 
say  that  you  know  her  in  God;  I  say  that  through  chari- 
ty we  should  all  be  united  as  in  one  single  heart — but 
these  notions  are  not  for  you:  pay  no  attention  to 
them."69 

Interesting  to  note,  Paul  was  consistently  desirous  of 
knowing  the  prayer- life,  the  sufferings  (how  they  han- 
dled them)  and  the  relations  of  his  directees  with  others. 

Paul  was  a  learned  director.  He  was  knowledgeable 
in  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  never  felt  he  knew 
enough.  But  he  always  kept  on  studying.  "I  have  read 
what  the  spiritual  masters  say."70  "If  you  will  write  to 
me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  learned  from  the  Saints 
and  the  spiritual  masters."71  "I  think  that  I  know  these 
things  and  that  I  have  done  some  little  study  for  the 
glory  of  God."72  "I  know  well  from  what  little  I've 
read."73 

Paul  was  a  discerning  director.  He  helped  his  directee 
to  discern  what  the  Spirit  wanted.  We  know  from  the 
Processes  the  great  gift  of  discernment  which  Paul  en- 
joyed. Writing  to  Father  Tuccinardi  about  one  of  his 
spiritual  daughters,  Paul  said:  "Her  (Rose  of  Gaeta) 
path  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  seems  to  be  good  and  with- 
out deception  as  the  fruits  are  very  good  indeed."74 
Paul  was  insistent  that  the  directee  recognize  God  in 
all  the  events  of  life — not  just  in  prayer,  but  in  every 
action  and  reaction.  He  was  keenly  aware  that  God 
leads  the  whole  person  to  Himself. 

Paul  was  a  Spirit-depender  and  realized  that  any  real 
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help  he  could  give  came  from  God.  This  gave  rise  to 
two  things  in  Paul: 

1.  Before  answering  a  letter  or  giving  direction,  Paul 
always  prayed  for  wisdom  and  guidance. 

2.  Paul  had  a  deep  detachment  from  the  person  he  was 
directing,  a  detachment  which  came  from  his  profound 
respect  for  the  person. 

As  he  wrote  one  time  to  Agnes  Grazi:  "With  regard 
to  what  you  say  about  being  detached  from  me,  believe 
me  it  never  entered  my  head  that  you  or  anyone  else 
could  be  attached  to  this  stinking  mass  of  corruption. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  I  walk  with  so  much  circumspection 
in  this  matter  that  I  wouldn't  know  any  more  about  it. 
And  if  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  the  slightest 
attachment  to  the  souls  whom  I  direct,  I  would  not  let 
it  continue  lest  I  become  a  thief  of  the  love  which  is  due 
to  God  alone.  Believe  me,  I  am  extremely  vigilant  in 
this  regard  for  I  seek  only  that  the  soul  have  a  pure 
love  for  the  Supreme  Good  and  be  completely  stripped 
of  all  created  things."75 

The  detachment  which  Paul  practiced  was  not  a  nega- 
tive thing;  rather  it  was  a  detachment  which  opened 
him  up  to  love.  He  received  the  person  coming  to  him 
as  coming  from  God  alone.  This  attitude  purified  the 
natural  eagerness  which  inclines  one  to  take  possession 
of  another  person.  Paul  made  it  clear  at  all  times  that 
the  director  must  be  under  submission  to  grace  alone  and 
that  he  was  to  meet  the  other  at  the  level  at  which  God 
is  joining  him  to  the  other.  When  he  was  fifty-five  years 
old  he  wrote:  "I  am  an  old  man,  and  God  has  given 
me  experience.  Woe  to  the  one  who  trusts  himself, 
woe  to  the  one  who  is  attached,  especially  the  unmarried 
woman,  to  the  spiritual  Fathers,  and  especially  when 
the  attachment  is  reciprocal.  Farewell.  Deliver  us,  O 
Lord.    I  have  seen  great  things  in  spiritual  persons  who 
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are  too  trustful  of  themselves;  great  falls,  because  they 
have  not  believed  and  put  into  practice  the  advice  etc."76 

Christian  detachment  was  for  Paul  the  true  sign  that 
everything  was  going  "according  to  God's  way."77  Paul 
was  like  John  the  Baptist;  he  led  men  and  women  to 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  stepped  back — out  of  the  way. 
He  formed  disciples  and  then  was  willing  to  let  them  go 
—to  Christ. 

Paul  would  take  no  direction  upon  himself  without 
"a  call  from  God."78  Detachment  was  for  him  not  re- 
pression but  a  dynamic  positive  movement  of  perpetual 
opening  of  self  to  God  and  to  others.  It  was  this  very 
detachment  which  made  him  so  truly  human. 

Paul,  as  a  director,  was  a  freedom-educator.  He  led 
men  and  women  to  serve  God  with  a  free  heart.  He 
never  dominated  his  directees.  His  whole  approach  was 
to  listen  to  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  in  himself  but  also 
in  the  soul  of  the  directee.  Let  us  listen  to  his  directives: 
"We  spoke  to  the  Reverend  Prior  about  Rose  and  he  is 
willing  to  accept  her  but  would  have  her  come  in  No- 
vember. She  will  have  to  make  a  novitiate  (lasting  about 
five  years  for  women)  ;  this  will  allow  time  to  test  her 
vocation.  I'll  write  to  her  to  pray  about  it,  to  seek  ad- 
vice, and  then  to  make  up  her  own  mind."79  "I  want 
to  leave  your  soul  quite  free  to  allow  it  to  respond  to 
the  loving  invitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  I 
repeat  what  I've  already  written:  Prayer  must  be  made 
not  in  our  way  but  in  God's  way."80 

Paul  had  a  tremendous  respect  for  each  person  as  a 
unique  mystery  of  God's  creation.  He  was  sharply  at- 
tuned to  the  concrete  history  and  interior  dynamism  of 
the  individual.  For  example,  he  had  to  caution  Thomas 
Fossi  not  to  be  passing  on  to  others  the  direction  he  re- 
ceived from  Paul:  ".  .  .  don't  give  to  others  the  direction 
I  am  giving  you.  It  does  not  fit  them.  The  advice  given 
for  your  interior  life  must  not  be  used  as  a  rule  for  others. 
We  must  give  food  to  each  one  according  to  his  or  her 
stomach."81     This   directive    shows    Paul's   great   power 
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to  adapt. 

His  direction  was  intimately  personal  because  he  re- 
alized that  faith,  because  it  is  transcendent,  is  never  actu- 
alized in  the  soul  twice  in  the  same  way.  Above  all, 
he  knew  that  there  are  varieties  of  graces  in  individuals 
and  a  variety  of  moments  of  grace.  Each  has  his  or 
her  own  special  gift  from  God. 

Paul  was  a  realistic  director.  Keenly  alive  to  the  prim- 
acy of  the  First  Cause,  Paul  always  emphasizes  God  in 
the  person's  life.  He  takes  the  accent  off  the  self  and 
focuses  on  the  real  world  of  the  Spirit. 

Finally,  Paul  was  a  director  with  a  critical  spirit.  The 
spiritual  man  who  judges  all  things  must  first  of  all  judge 
himself  and  not  allow  himself  to  believe  by  what  he 
feels.  Initially  Paul  distrusted  locutions,  and  visions.  He 
did  this  from  a  motive  of  faith:  God  is  beyond  images 
and  determinations.  He  also  distrusted  them  from  a 
motive  of  personal  balance. 

This  kind  of  distrust  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  great 
spiritual  classics.  Paul  wrote:  "Do  not  look  for,  nor 
love  nor  desire  visions,  revelations,  or  other  like  favors; 
it  is  necessary  even  to  fell  them  out  of  fear  of  being  de- 
ceived."82 In  the  ways  of  the  Spirit,  fear  of  illusion  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Discernment  is  a  must.  The 
passing  breeze  is  not  necessarily  the  Holy  Spirit.  In- 
somnia and  an  empty  stomach  sometimes  are  enough 
to  conjure  up  enchanted  phantoms.83  "Make  nothing 
of  that  pang  of  love,  absolutely  nothing.  What  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  live  by  faith.  'The  just  man  lives  by 
faith,'  says  the  Scripture."84 

The  sure  way  for  Paul  as  spiritual  director  is  always 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  "The  sure  way  is  faith:  to 
pray  with  lively  faith,  and  a  continual  remembrance  of 
the  Passion  of  Jesus."85  For  the  Passion  of  Jesus  recalls 
the  essential  realities  of  life.  Detachment  from  everything 
which  is  not  God;  refusal  of  consolations  which  are 
too  rooted  in  sense,  abandonment  to  the  Father's  will, 
serenity,  joy  in  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  pa- 
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tience,  practical  love  of  neighbor — these  are  all  diverse 
modes  of  participation  in  the  Passion  and  indicate  the 
authentic  in  spiritual  life.  This  is  one  of  the  essential 
points  of  Paul's  direction:  "Always  bring  to  prayer  some 
mystery  of  the  life  and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  then 
the  Holy  Spirit  draws  you  into  deeper  recollection,  fol- 
low the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  but  always  by  means  of 
the  Passion.    You  will  thus  avoid  all  illusion."86 

Method 

With  a  sureness  of  touch,  Paul  directs  souls  at  every 
level,  both  ascetical  and  mystical.  At  the  beginning  he 
usually  suggests  a  general  confession  and  then  continues 
by  way  of  spiritual  dialogue  or,  where  this  is  impossible, 
by  way  of  correspondence. 

At  the  time  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  spiritual  direction 
by  way  of  letters  had  become  a  literary  form.  Paul  him- 
self was  naturally  disinclined  to  take  on  letter  writing. 
But  circumstances  coupled  with  a  sense  of  duty  called 
him  to  pursue  this  form  of  ministry.  And  he  was  faith- 
ful to  it.  He  wrote  about  thirty  letters  of  direction  a 
week  and  some  of  them  would  be  equivalent  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  pages  of  our  paper  today. 

Paul  did  not  consider  this  work  detrimental  to  his 
main  apostolate  of  preaching  missions  and  retreats  and 
governing  the  Congregation.  He  engaged  in  this  apos- 
tolate of  spiritual  direction  via  mail  during  missions,  on 
the  journeys  to  and  from  missions  and  long  into  the 
night. 

Literary  style  was  of  little  concern  to  Paul.  The  great 
power  of  Paul's  letters  stems  from  his  own  interior  fire 
set  aflame  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  reading  a  letter  Paul  was  not  impressed  by  details 
but  took  the  message  as  a  whole.  His  replies  were  direct 
and  expressed  in  swift  language.  He  was  usually  faith- 
ful to  the  first  intuition  produced  in  him  by  the  impact 
of  the  initial  reading. 
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Paul  asked  his  directees  to  write  in  a  correct  way — 
at  least  intelligible — and  he  wanted  them  to  get  right 
to  the  heart  of  things.  "Write  only  about  necessary  mat- 
ters. Omit  the  superfluous  things  and  useless  affectionate 
language.  I  don't  have  time  to  waste."87  He  wanted 
them  to  write  clearly  and  simply  and  expressed  a  desire 
for  minimum  correspondence. 

He  counseled  Agnes  Grazi  to  write  a  prayer-journal.88 
To  several  he  gave  a  rule  of  life  to  follow.  On  one  oc- 
casion Paul,  because  of  his  desolation,  felt  powerless 
to  reply  to  Agnes  Grazi  concerning  certain  sublime  mys- 
tical gifts.  After  praying  for  light,  he  answered  with  a 
mystical  poem  which  is  a  magnificent  summary  of  the 
spiritual  journey  according  to  Paul  of  the  Cross.89 

Doctrinal  Content  of  His  Direction 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  conceived  the  spiritual  life  dy- 
namically as  a  journey — a  "way  of  life"  which  he  often 
described  as  the  "royal  way  of  the  cross."  It  is  an  in- 
terior journey  to  the  Father  within  the  soul  (at  its  deep- 
est point) .  The  ultimate  destination — the  Father — is 
attained  only  through  the  door  of  the  "humanized 
Word"90— Jesus  Crucified. 

The  true  self  is  experienced  only  through  transforma- 
tion into  Jesus  Crucified,  whose  Spirit  clothes  the  self 
with  the  attitude  of  Jesus  before  the  Father.  True  trans- 
formation cannot  be  achieved  by  the  self  alone  but  only 
through  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Who  is  the  Master  of  the 
interior  life. 

This  journey  of  man  to  the  Father  takes  place  in  this 
world.  Man's  involvement  in  this  world  is  not  partial 
but  total.  But  the  Christian's  involvement  in  the  world 
takes  place  from  a  new  center  which  totally  transcends 
the  world.  The  spiritual  man  is  therefore  engaged  total- 
ly in  the  world  but  from  a  center  totally  beyond  the 
world.  We  live  our  spiritual,  interior  life  in  the  world 
but  from  a  transcendent  center.    And  the  center  is  the 
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Father  transforming  the  world  through  His  Son,  Jesus  in 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  spiritual  itinerary  bespeaks  a  three-phase  process 
which  Paul  of  the  Cross  describes  in  the  biblical  terms 
of  mystical  death,  divine  nativity  and  new  life.91  The 
light  which  governs  and  guides  this  process — this  ascent 
of  Mt.  Calvary — is  always  the  sapiential  light  of  the 
Passion,  Jesus  Crucified. 

Paul  understands  this  three-phase  process  as  three 
moments  of  the  sublime  dialectic  of  grace.  This  dynamic 
process  progressively  assimilates  the  graced  person  to 
God  through  his  or  her  full  transfiguration  into  the 
Incarnate  Word,  Crucified  and  Risen.  The  teaching 
of  Paul  of  the  Cross  continuously  and  profoundly  re- 
echoes the  great  themes  of  Pauline  theology. 

MYSTICAL  DEATH 

The  term  "mystical  death"  first  appears  in  Paul's 
writings  in  1748,  although  he  taught  the  doctrine  before 
this  time.  He  applies  the  term  in  various  ways.  First 
he  uses  it  to  refer  to  religious  vestition  and  profession. 
He  defines  it  again  as  the  "particular  dedication  of  one's 
whole  being  to  God."  He  also  uses  it  to  designate  the 
highest  degree  of  detachment  from  everything  created. 
Finally  he  applies  it  to  the  transition  to  a  life  of  pure 
love,  the  deiform  life. 

For  Paul,  mystical  death  eliminates  everything  which 
is  contrary  to  God's  plan.  It  means  death  to  what  is  not 
authentic.  Paul  expresses  this  purifying  reality  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  e.g.,  mortification,  sacrifice,  poverty,  detach- 
ment, spoliation,  nakedness,  renunciation,  solitude,  desert, 
silence,  forgetfulness  of  self,  etc. 

The  celebration  of  this  death  takes  place  in  three 
phases,  and  the  first  phase  is  detachment  from  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

This  frees  the  self  from  an  inordinate  love  of  created 
goods.    This  christian  detachment  is  not  flight  from  re- 
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ality.  In  Paul's  teaching  it  is  a  positive  experience.  It 
is  the  constant  offering  of  every  created  thing  to  God 
in  order  to  glorify  Him,  to  praise  him  for  having  gifted 
our  poor  nothingness  with  that  which  is  alone  proper 
to  his  Son.  In  other  words,  this  gift  of  detachment  means 
the  possibility  of  remaining  in  an  attitude  of  continual 
self-donation  of  all  one's  being  to  the  Father  and  being 
sustained  by  the  "loving  breath  of  the  Spirit."92 

This  detachment  is  also  effected  through  the  purifying 
action  of  sickness.  Paul  conceives  sickness  as  a  great 
gift  because  it  obliges  one  to  remain  crucified  and  to  bear 
the  wounds  of  Jesus  even  in  the  body.93 

This  detachment  is  also  furthered  by  interior  and  ex- 
terior solitude  which  is  such  an  essential  facet  of  Paul's 
spirituality.  And  this  solitude  finds  its  source  and  ex- 
emplar in  the  "Passion-solitude"  of  Jesus.94 

The  second  phase  of  the  death-celebration  is  detach- 
ment from  self. 

Mystical  death  frees  one  from  self  and  actually  in- 
teriorizes  the  process  of  death  and  touches  the  hidden 
zone  of  the  person.  As  we  face  physical  death,  a  three- 
fold process  takes  place:  first  we  resist,  then  we  make 
a  review  of  life  and  finally,  transcend  it.  A  similar  pro- 
cess can  take  place  in  mystical  death,  analogously.  First 
we  may  resist  it,  then  review  our  life  and  with  God's 
powerful  grace,  transcend  ourselves  and  accept  it. 

Mystical  death  frees  one  from  self  also  by  the  willing 
acceptance  of  our  nothingness.  Paul  envisions  this  noth- 
ingness in  a  two-fold  way.  There  is  the  nothingness  of 
the  creature  in  relation  to  God.  When  the  fact  of  sin 
is  added,  Paul  refers  to  that  dimension  as  "horrible  noth- 
ingness."95 When  Paul  speaks  of  "nothingness"  he  is  not 
speaking  in  a  literal  or  philosophical  sense.  He  is  speak- 
ing in  a  scriptural  sense  as  Paul  the  Apostle  expressed 
it :  if  someone  thinks  he  is  something  when  he  is  nothing, 
he  deceives  himself.  Of  ourselves  we  have  only  untruth 
and  sin;  absolutely  everything  in  our  life  is  the  merci- 
ful gift  of  God.    The  awareness  of  one's  nothingness  in 
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St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  not  a  negative  experience.  It 
is  the  experience  of  truth  and  begets  humility.  This 
grace  in  turn  leads  one  to  forgetfulness  of  self,  which 
overlooks  second  causes  entirely.  This  is  what  Paul 
means  when  he  uses  the  phrase:  "annihilating  every- 
thing in  God."  This  forgetfulness  of  second  causes  is 
the  characteristic  element  of  mystical  solitude  and  is  a 
theologically  sound  truth. 

The  third  phase  of  the  death-celebration  is  indifference 
to  the  gifts  of  God.  This  form  of  mystical  death  means 
non-attachment  to  God's  gifts  and  is  the  most  sublime 
form  of  mystical  death. 

Mystical  death,  then,  for  Paul,  assimilates  the  person 
to  Jesus  Crucified.  He  distinguishes  two  degrees  of  mys- 
tical death.  The  first  is  total  detachment  and  is  a  dis- 
position for  the  second.  The  second  mystical  death  is 
the  immersion  of  self  into  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed 
Passion  by  means  of  a  real  change  into  the  victim  sacri- 
ficed— a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  doctrine  of  Paul  on  mystical  death  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Christian  humanism.  The  only  kind  of 
humanism  which  Paul  ignores  is  the  kind  which  fails  to 
accept  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  of  created  values 
"through  the  Cross  and  Passion." 


DIVINE    NATIVITY 

Death  to  self  is  never  definitive  in  this  life  and  the  new 
life  is  never  perfectly  possessed.  Therefore  a  constant  re- 
birth to  divine  life  is  necessary.  Divine  rebirth  is  re- 
peated on  ever-deepening  levels  in  proportion  to  the 
deepening  action  of  grace  and  man's  increasingly  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  rebirth  is  mystical.  It  differs 
from  the  eternal  birth  of  the  Word  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Father,  and  from  the  temporal  birth  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  through  which  He  assumed  human  nature  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Divine  rebirth  renews 
both  of  these  inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  in  the  creature 
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the  divine  and  human  perfection  of  Christ  in  His  Pas- 
chal experience.  Paul  expressed  this  reality  in  writing 
to  the  co-foundress  of  the  Passionist  Nuns,  Mother  Mary 
Crucified:  "You  must  always  be  clothed  in  your  in- 
terior with  the  most  holy  sufferings  of  Jesus,  crucified 
and  dead  to  every  created  thing  and  you  must  live  alone 
in  God.  .  .  ;  live  ...  in  the  love  of  holy  love"  but  'in 
your  nothingness."96  "May  you  please  God  on  the  altar 
of  the  cross,  and  there  finish  your  dying  with  that  mysti- 
cal death  of  Christ  which  carries  with  it  a  new  life  of 
love,  a  deiform  life,  because  it  is  united  through  love 
with  the  Highest  Good."97 

The  mystical  divine  nativity  is  the  rebirth  of  the  soul 
in  the  Word  Crucified  and  Risen — the  supreme  model 
of  perfection  which  it  must  imitate  in  order  to  be  known 
and  loved  by  the  Father,  as  son  and  daughter  in  the  Son. 
The  human  spirit  must  image  the  Word  in  order  to  be 
known  and  loved  by  the  Father.  The  process  is  two- 
fold: 

1.  The  rebirth  of  the  Word  in  the  soul:  The  Eternal 
Word,  sent  by  the  Father,  returns  to  be  reborn  an  in- 
finite number  of  times  in  souls  in  order  to  communicate 
to  them  His  own  divine  filiation  (by  way  of  adoption) 
and  to  share  with  them  His  trinitarian  life.  As  Paul 
writes:  "Remain  deep  within  your  interior,  in  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  your  horrible  nothingness,  because 
in  such  a  way  the  divine  nativity  of  the  Divine  Human- 
ized Word  will  be  celebrated  in  your  spirit  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  of  holy  faith  and  holy  love."98  In  order  to 
celebrate  this  reality,  it  is  enough  to  "open  the  door  of 
your  heart"  because  then  "the  gentle  Jesus  will  be  born 
in  you  and  the  divine  nativity  will  take  place  in  your 
heart."99 

2.  The  rebirth  of  the  soul  in  the  Word:  provided  the 
soul  dies  more  and  more  to  self,  because  only  in  its 
"depth,"  naked  and  alone,  can  the  Father  continue  to 
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generate  the  Son  as  He  is,  in  all  the  ineffable  light  of 
His  truth.  This  process  of  rebirth  is  conditioned  by  par- 
ticipation in  those  same  vital  operations  which  explain 
the  generation  of  the  Word  and  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Human  participation  in  these  two  vital 
operations  are  called  in  Paul's  language  "pure  faith  and 
holy  love."  The  soul  is  reborn  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  becomes  the  living  image  of  the  Word,  only 
by  knowing  and  loving  God  as  He  knows  and  loves  Him- 
self. To  the  negative  moment  of  mystical  death,  which 
assimilates  one  to  Christ  Crucified,  there  gradually  cor- 
responds that  positive  moment  of  "mystical  divine  na- 
tivity" which  transforms  one  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Risen  Christ.  The  pure  faith  of  Paul  is  a  participation 
in  the  light  of  the  Word,  but  always  in  the  darkness  of 
faith  here  below.  Pure  faith  and  holy  love  then  are  the 
positive  conditions  for  a  rebirth  through  which  the  soul, 
dying  to  self,  is  regenerated  to  the  life  of  the  Father  in 
the  light  of  the  Word  and  the  fervor  of  the  Spirit. 

NEW  LIFE 

The  new  life  begins  from  the  first  instant  in  which 
the  soul,  yielding  to  grace,  dies  to  self  and  is  reborn  in 
Christ.  Through  innumerable  rebirths  (in  their  turn 
preceded  by  corresponding  deaths,  one  more  radical  and 
refined  than  the  other)  the  soul  experiences  ever-deeper 
union  with  God. 

This  new  life  is  always  manifested  in  a  dialogue  with 
God  and  with  man.  The  dialogue  with  God  in  Paul  is, 
of  course,  his  rich  teaching  on  prayer,  especially  mental 
prayer.  Prayer  realizes  the  life  of  grace  as  an  actual 
experience  of  love.  For  it  leads  to  union  with  the  Triune 
God  through  the  suffering  humanity  of  Christ — the  door 
to  divinity.  This  prayer-life  in  Paul  is  a  sharing  in  that 
intimate  communion  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Dialogue  with  God  opens  out  into  dialogue  with  the 
world.    It  is  a  dialogue  of  love — to  live  the  command- 
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ment  of  love — to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself,  as  Christ 
does.  In  Paul  of  the  Cross,  this  dialogue  with  the  world 
is  expressed  in  his  loving  proclamation  of  the  Word  of 
the  Cross  and  the  filling  up  of  those  things  which  are 
wanting  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  is  the  "new  life" 
of  "pure  faith  and  holy  love." 

IV.  Conclusion 

It  is  according  to  this  sublime  doctrine  of  "mystical 
death,  divine  nativity  and  new  life"  that  Paul  of  the 
Cross  led  the  men  and  women  sent  to  him  by  God. 
His  direction  of  Father  John  Mary,  the  third  General  of 
the  Order  and  Paul's  own  confessor  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  is  a  case  in  point.  When  John  Mary  was  26 
years  old,  Paul  wrote  to  him  to  tell  him  how  to  prepare 
for  the  apostolic  ministry  and  for  the  rectorship: 

You  will  prepare  yourself  most  suitably  for  the  apostolic 
ministry  and  for  the  government  of  your  community,  if 
you  will  be  faithful  to  true  humility  of  heart,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  true  nothingness,  and  to  the  deepening  of 
your  interior  life.  In  the  midst  of  your  occupations,  make 
frequent  acts  of  faith  and  love  in  the  spirit  of  God.  When 
the  soul  is  hidden  in  the  abyss  of  Divinity,  nothing  can 
touch  it,  nothing  can  harm  it.  Such  acts  are  made  by 
passing  through  the  door,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.,  through 
the  wounds  of  Christ.  In  the  knowledge  of  your  nothing- 
ness there  will  shine  forth  the  light  and  wisdom  to  ascer- 
tain that  all  goes  well. 

At  this  point  Paul  suggests  some  practical  things  to 
be  done  in  the  monastery,  such  as,  to  keep  the  rooms 
and  the  habits  clean,  to  make  sure  that  proper  food 
and  rest  is  given  to  the  monks,  and  to  encourage  early- 
morning  study.100 

Paul  of  the  Cross  is  a  spiritual  guide  who  speaks  to 
us  today.  He  is  relevant  because  he  achieved  an  au- 
thentic  human    existence   and   helped    many    others    to 
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attain  the  same  goal.  He  did  it  by  surrendering  his  life 
to  Christ  Crucified  and  pointing  out  to  others  the  "Lamb 
of  God." 

He  renewed  the  contemplative  tradition  at  a  time 
when  it  was  suspect  and  he  shared  that  contemplative 
experience  with  the  people  of  God  and  not  merely  with 
a  few  religious.  He  did  this  by  teaching  the  people  how 
to  pray  so  that  they  might  share  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Crucified.  He  showed  the  healing  power  of  silence  by 
its  reference  to  the  primordial  silence  of  the  Word  in 
the  heart  of  the  Father  and  the  power  of  silence  in  the 
Passion-experience  of  Jesus.  He  taught  men  and  women 
of  his  time  the  creative  power  of  solitude  to  form  com- 
munity. He  taught  those  whom  he  directed  true  wis- 
dom— a  wisdom  which  comes  only  from  the  Wounds 
of  Christ. 
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Mother  of  Sorrows;  Wine  for  Journey:  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
Crucified;  Song  during  the  Journey:  Prayer  and  Solitude; 
Song  at  the  End  in  heaven:  Alleluia  and  Holy,  Holy. 
90"Verbo  umanato." 

91  Cfr.  P.  Enrico  Zoffoli,  C.P.,  S.  Paolo  della  Croce,  Roma, 
1968,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  607-901. 

92  Lettere,  I,  305,  270;    II,  72. 

93  Lettere,  I,  277. 

94  Lettere,  I,  278,  508;    II,  509. 

95  Lettere,  I,  471,  804;    III,  761 

96  Lettere,  II,  292. 

97  Lettere,  II,  306. 

98  Lettere,  II,  297. 

99  Lettere,  II,  299. 

100  Lettere,  III,   144. 
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The  Second  Provincial  Chapter  of  the  undivided 
Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  U.S.A.,  held  at  St. 
Paul's  Monastery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  July  2nd  to  the 
12th,  1866,  was  the  longest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  If  we  add  the  three  days  of  preliminary  con- 
ferences during  the  customary  triduum  which  preceded 
the  formal  opening  of  the  chapter  (June  29th  to  July 
2nd),  then  we  have  a  span  of  some  14  days'  duration  of 
meetings  and  discussions.  President  of  the  chapter  was 
the  first  consultor  and  former  provincial  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  Province,  Fr.  Ignatius  Paoli,  C.P.  (later  Arch- 
bishop of  Bucharest,  1883).  Among  the  high-lights  of 
this  chapter  were  the  creation  of  a  new  monastic  horari- 
um,  the  adoption  of  a  new  schedule  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  missions,  the  designation  of  St.  Michael's  Monas- 
tery, West  Hoboken,  N.J.,  as  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
vincial. An  attempt  was  made  to  include  the  novitiate 
in  this  designation  but  after  some  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  keep  the  novitiate  for  the  time  being,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  this  chapter,  Fr.  Anthony  Calandri  was  elected  pro- 
vincial and  Frs.  Albinus  Magno  and  Luke  Baudinelli 
were  elected  consultors.  Fr.  John  Dominic  Tarlattini 
the  former  provincial  (who  had  governed  the  pre-prov- 
ince  and  province  for  some  12  years)  was  deputed  to 
carry  on  the  new  and  important  foundation  in  Mexico 
and  "to  go  thither  with  all  possible  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  action." 

The  earliest  picture  extant  of  a  Passionist  community 
in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  capitulars  of  this 
chapter,  July  12,   1866.    Most  notable  in  this  group  is 
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the  appearance  of  a  distinguished  layman,  standing  in 
the  top  row,  second  to  the  last  figure  in  that  row,  Broth- 
er Francis  Whitler.  This  layman  is  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent  of  benefactors 
of  the  Passionists  in  those  early  days.  In  fact,  the  title 
of  "Benefactor  of  our  Retreat  of  Blessed  Paul,  near  Pitts- 
burgh" was  officially  ascribed  to  Mr.  O'Connor  and 
the  document  was  signed  on  October  30,  1859,  by  John 
Dominic  Tarlattim,  superior  of  the  Passionists. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  monastery  in  Pittsburgh, 
laymen  and  boys  were  permitted  to  reside  there  at  times 
for  spiritual  counseling  and  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments. One  official  register,  still  extant,  of  these  retreat- 
ants  dates  from  1860.  There  is  no  record  of  an  earlier 
register.  Mr.  John  O'Connor's  name  appears  twice  in 
this  register:  1)  October  9-11,  1862:  John  O'Connor 
of  Pittsburgh;    and  2)    March  20-25,   1876:     Mr.  John 
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O'Connor  of  Pittsburgh  came  to  the  Monastery  to  make 
a  retreat. 

But  Mr.  O'Connor's  greatest  contribution  to  the  Pas- 
sionists  was  the  gift  of  his  son  who  brought  him  one  of 
his  greatest  joys  when  this  son,  then  Pius  of  the  Visita- 
tion, was  professed  a  Passionist  in  Pittsburgh  on  July  4, 
1876!  This  young  man,  21  at  the  time  of  his  profession, 
had  had  a  remarkable  scholastic  background.  He  had 
finished  his  college  at  St.  Vincent's,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Benedictines  and  was  at  the  start  of 
his  theology  course  at  St.  Michael's  diocesan  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  when  he  decided  to  become  a  Passionist. 
He  was  guided  in  this  matter  by  Fr.  Anthony  Calandri, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Passionists  in  the  United 
Stats,  and  a  close  friend  of  his  father.  In  the  late  spring 
of  1875  he  entered  the  novitiate  in  Pittsburgh  and  was 
vested  on  July  3,  1875.  When  he  arrived  in  the  noviti- 
ate Fr.  Nilus  Mastroianni  was  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Monastery  and  Fr.  John  Thomas  Stephanini  was  the 
master  of  novices.  But  in  the  following  month  (August 
11  to  14)  the  Fifth  Provincial  Chapter  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  and  Fr.  John  Dominic  Tarlattini  became  the  re- 
luctant rector  of  the  novitiate  (he  did  not  accept  this 
rectorship  until  two  months  later,  in  October)  and  Fr. 
Amadeus  Garibaldi  became  the  master  of  novices.  A 
touch  of  American  patriotic  pride  must  have  thrilled 
the  novitiate  community  and  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  bene- 
factor, when  his  son,  Pius  of  the  Visitation,  was  allowed 
to  take  his  vows  on  July  4,  1876 — the  Centennial  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Some  of  that  pride  must 
have  stirred  the  heart  of  a  priest-postulant  at  that  time, 
Fr.  James  Kent  Stone.  Now,  as  Fidelis  of  the  Cross,  he 
would  be  vested  a  month  later,  on  August  10,  1876. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  John 
O'Connor  except  in  the  subsequent  work  of  his  son  as 
a  Passionist  student  and  priest.  Confrater  Pius  O'Connor 
was  a  sickly  young  man  and  began  to  feel  the  strain  of 
student  life  already  in  his  first  year  at  Holy  Cross  Monas- 
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tery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  his  second  year,  at  St.  Mary's, 
Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  his  health  became  so  bad  that  he  was 
forced  to  absent  himself  from  class  work  for  some  time. 
He  was  a  musician  and  found  relief  for  his  nervousness 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  However,  during 
the  annual  community  retreat  in  1878  he  confided  to  Fr. 
Anthony  Calandri  (only  a  month  or  so  before  Fr.  An- 
thony's death,  April  27,  1878)  that  he  had  a  scruple 
about  his  musical  talent  and  prowess.  The  old  man 
"represented  so  vividly  to  his  young  protege  the  dangers 
to  which  an  accomplished  priest-musician  would  be  ex- 
posed, in  social  life,  that  Pius  at  once  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  secular  sheet  music  and  henceforth  rarely 
touched  a  piano."  Confrater  Pius  was  one  of  six  students 
chosen  to  accompany  Fr.  John  Dominic  Tarlattini,  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Monastery,  Pittsburgh,  to  Rome. 
Fr.  John  Dominic  had  been  elected  the  3rd  general  con- 
suitor  at  the  General  Chapter  in  Rome,  May,  1878. 
They  left  for  Rome  in  the  fall. 

The  first  summer  in  Rome,  1879,  was  disastrous  for 
these  students.  Two  developed  tuberculosis  and  had  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  States.  Confrater  Pius'  own  health 
was  also  impaired  but  he  survived  in  Rome  to  be  or- 
dained there  June  11,  1881.  But  his  poor  health  was 
such  that  he  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Passionist  hospice  in 
Naples  to  recuperate.  His  other  two  companions  were 
then  recalled  back  to  the  States  in  1882,  but  he  could 
not  accompany  them  because  of  his  weakened  condition. 
However,  after  the  General  Chapter  in  Rome  in  1882, 
the  provincial,  Fr.  John  Thomas  Stephanini,  on  his  way 
back  to  the  States  after  the  chapter,  brought  Father 
Pius  with  him,  despite  his  weakened  condition  and  even 
against  the  advice  of  the  general,  Bernard  Mary  Sil- 
vestrelli. 

Father  Pius  recuperated  in  Pittsburgh  and  then  was 
sent  to  St.  Mary's  Monastery  in  Dunkirk,  N.Y.  When 
the  prep  school  was  inaugurated  there  in  1887  he  di- 
vided  his   time   between   the    office   of   assistant   to   the 
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director  of  the  postulants  and  chaplain  to  the  Catholics 
of  Forrestville,  N.Y.  For  one  year  he  was  the  director 
of  students  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1889  he  was  a  curate 
at  Holy  Cross  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Later,  in  1890- 
91,  he  was  called  to  St.  Michael's  Monastery,  West 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  to  begin  a  self-sacrificing  apostolate  that 
would  continue  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  1915 
when  his  health  would  completely  break  down.  This  was 
the  chaplaincy  to  the  "inmates  of  the  Institutions  of 
Hudson  County,  which  are  established  a  few  miles  from 
the  Monastery,  at  a  place  known  as  Snake  Hill.  Here 
are  the  County  Penitentiary,  the  Alms  House,  County 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Insane  Asylum,  the  "Pest 
House"  and  for  some  years  even  a  Home  for  orphaned 
children.  "The  devotion  of  Fr.  Pius  to  these  outcasts 
and  wrecks  of  humanity  was  admirable.  It  drew  praise 
from  all — priest  and  layman,  Catholic  and  non-Cath- 
olic." 

He  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  on  June  11,  1906  and  induced  his  family 
in  Pittsburgh  (we  do  not  know  if  his  parents,  John 
O'Connor  and  Mary  Connelly,  were  still  living  at  that 
time)  to  donate  a  beautiful  marble  altar  in  the  prison 
chapel  to  commemorate  the  event.  At  the  age  of  60, 
when  he  had  to  resign  from  this  Chaplaincy  because  of 
health,  he  was  described  as  "a  man  of  80  because  of  his 
bent  form,  his  drawn  features  and  his  snow-white  hair." 

He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  for  a  short  time  and  then  in 
the  summer  of  1916  was  recalled  to  St.  Michael's  Mon- 
astery, West  Hoboken,  N.J.  for  "home  duty,"  hearing 
confessions  of  Sisters  and  blessing  those  who  visited  the 
church.  But  long  years  of  suffering  and  his  heroic  apos- 
tolate for  "the  outcasts  and  wrecks  of  humanity"  at 
Snake  Hill  were  over.  He  died  September  16,  1916.  It 
was  the  first  death  at  St.  Michael's  Monastery  in  twelve 
years. 

'*:*  SrHr.H-:  4-:  •&  &  •£  *  4-:  *  *  *  * 
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Editorial 


(cont'd  from  inside  front  cover) 

ture  their  original  inspiration.  In 

fact  the  Second  Vatican  Council 

called  all  religious  to  return  "to 

the  sources  of  the  whole  of  the 

j  Christian  life  and  to  the  primi- 

\  tive  inspiration  of  the  institutes." 

(Decree  on  the  Renewal  of  the 

Religious  Life,  #2).   The  Coun- 

j  cil  made  this  one  of  the  first  re- 

[quirements  for  authentic  renew- 

fing  and  updating  of  a  religious 

community. 

For  several  years  the  two  North 
American  provinces  have  been 
|  sponsoring  a  series  of  Heritage 
Enrichment  Workshops  as  one  of 
the  vital  facets  of  on-going  re- 
newal. A  large  number  of  re- 
ligious from  both  provinces  have 
participated  in  these  week-long 
programs. 

As  part  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  death 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  work- 
shops were  held  this  year  at 
Riverdale,  N.Y.,  Detroit,  Mich., 


and  Boston,  Mass.  The  partici- 
pants were  involved  in  five  days 
of  prayer  and  reflection,  discus- 
sion and  fraternity — all  of  which 
was  designed  to  afford  an  "ex- 
perience" of  the  charism  of  our 
holy  Founder  in  several  ways. 
Morning  Prayer  offered  the  par- 
ticipants an  opportunity  for  med- 
itating on  the  Spiritual  Diary  of 
St.  Paul.  The  Eucharistic  Lit- 
urgy celebrated  the  theme  of 
the  day's  lecture  on  the  personal- 
ity of  St.  Paul,  his  community 
ideal,  his  apostolate  and  his 
prayer  spirit.  These  themes  were 
presented  in  the  light  of  St. 
Paul's  life  and  applied  to  the 
needs   of   present-day   living. 

In  this  issue  we  are  pleased 
to  present  the  basic  papers 
of  "Enrichment  II" — the  1976 
workshops.  It  is  our  hope  that 
these  papers  will  enable  many 
more  Passionists  to  experience 
the  many-faceted  charism  and 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 


Paul  M. 


Boyle,  C.P. 
Editor 
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These  are  turbulent  times,  con- 
stantly changing,  full  of  questioning 
— not  unlike  the  period  of  our 
Founder.  It  is  difficult  and  some- 
times painful  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  unrest,  but  there  is  a  blessing  in 
our  present  experience.  Just  as  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  had  to  struggle  to 
find  a  spirituality  for  his  day- — and 
work   it   out  in   the  life  of  his  new 
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ST.  PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS 


Words  from  the  Heart 


BISHOP  GATTINARA:^   PREFACE  TO  THE  RULE2 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  Jesus. 

About  two  years  after  the  good  God  had  converted3 
me  to  a  life  of  penance,  I,  Paul  Francis,  poorest  of  men, 
a  great  sinner  and  least  servant  of  the  Poor  of  Jesus,4 
was  going  westwards  along  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  when, 
on  a  hill  above  Sestri,  I  saw  a  small  church5  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  Gazzo.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it,  my  heart 
longed  for  that  place  of  solitude,  but  this  longing  could 
never  be  satisfied — though  I  carried  it  always  with  me 
— because  I  was  occupied  by  the  work  I  was  doing  as 
a  matter  of  charity  to  help  my  relatives.6 

After  this  (I  do  not  remember  for  certain  either  the 
day  or  the  month)  I  remained  as  I  was  for  some  time 
but  with  a  growing  inspiration  to  withdraw  into  solitude. 
This  inspiration,  accompanied  by  great  tenderness  of 
heart,  was  given  me  by  the  good  God.  At  the  same  time 
I  had  the  idea  of  wearing  a  poor  black  tunic  of  coarse 
cloth  called  arbagio,  the  ordinary  wool  fabric  found 
in  these  parts,  of  going  barefoot,  of  living  in  very  deep 
poverty — in  short,  by  God's  grace,  leading  a  penitential 
life.  This  never  again  left  my  heart.  I  had  an  even 
greater  inclination  not  simply  to  retire  to  the  little  chapel 
mentioned  above;  it  would  be  enough  for  me  to  with- 
draw into  solitude  either  there  or  anywhere  else.  This 
I  would  do  in  response  to  God's  loving  invitation,  for 
in  his  infinite  goodness  he  was  calling  me  to  leave  the 
world.  However,  as  I  was  unable  to  follow  this  inspira- 
tion because  my  help  was  needed  at  home,  that  is  by 
father,  mother  and  brothers,  I  always  kept  this  vocation 
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57.  Paul  of  the  Cross  wrote 
.     this  account — telling  of 
n^  his  call  to  found  a 
neiv  religious  con- 
gregation —  as  a 
vering      letter 
to    the   bishop 
of      Alessan- 
dria,      Italy. 
The     docu- 
ment is  the 
o  p  e  n  i  n  g 
chapter  of  a 
new     book, 
Words  from 
the  Heart,   a 
selection      of 
Paul's  personal 
letters  translated 
by    the    late    Ed- 
mund Burke,  C.P., 
and  edited  by  Roger 
Mercurio,     C.P.,     and 
Silvan  Rouse,  C.P. 


hidden  in  my  heart,  except  that  I  confided  it  to  my 
spiritual  director. 

I  did  not  know  what  God  wanted  of  me,  so  for  this 
reason  I  did  not  think  of  anything  further,  but  I  tried 
to  free  myself  from  household  matters  so  as  to  withdraw 
from  them  later  on.  But  the  Supreme  Good,  who  in  his 
infinite  mercy  wanted  something  further  from  this  poor 
wretch,  never  allowed  me  to  disengage  myself  at  that 
time,  for  whenever  I  was  about  to  be  free  of  everything 
new  difficulties  arose.  But  my  wish  grew  stronger  all 
the  time. 

Sometimes  I  had  another  inspiration  to  gather  com- 
panions who  would  live  together  in  unity  to  promote 
the  fear  of  God  in  souls  (this  was  my  main  wish).    Al- 


WOBDS  FROM  THE  HEART 


though  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  idea  of  gathering  com- 
panions, it  always  remained  in  my  heart.  Finally  and 
in  a  word,  I  shall  mention  how  long  these  desires  and 
inspirations  lasted — up  to  the  time  when  I  had  the  fol- 
lowing vision.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  for  I  took  no 
note  of  it;  I  would  say  about  two  and  a  half  years,  more 
or  less. 

Then  this  last  summer  (I  do  not  remember  the  day 
or  the  month  because  I  did  not  write  it  down  but  I  do 
know  it  was  the  grain  harvest  time)  on  a  certain  week- 
day in  the  Capuchin  church  in  Castellazzo,  I  received 
holy  Communion  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  unworthiness. 
I  remember  that  I  was  deeply  recollected  and  then  I 
left  to  go  home.  Walking  along  the  street  I  was  as 
recollected  as  if  I  were  at  prayer.  When  I  came  to  a 
street  corner  to  turn  towards  home,  I  was  raised  up 
in  God  in  the  deepest  recollection,  with  complete  for- 
getfulness  of  all  else  and  with  great  interior  peace.  At 
that  moment  I  saw  myself7  clothed  in  a  long  black  gar- 
ment with  a  white  cross  on  my  breast,  and  below  the 
cross  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  was  written  in  white  letters. 
At  that  instant  I  heard  these  very  words  spoken  to  me: 
This  signifies  how  pure  and  spotless  that  heart  should 
be  which  must  bear  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  graven  upon 
it.'  On  seeing  and  hearing  this  I  began  to  weep  and 
then  it  stopped. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  in  spirit  the  tunic  presented 
to  me  with  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  and  the  cross  all  in 
white,  but  the  tunic  was  black.  I  pressed  it  joyfully  to 
my  heart. 

Whoever  reads  this  should  understand  that,  in  seeing 
the  tunic  presented  to  me,  I  did  not  see  any  bodily 
form  as  if  it  were  a  man;8  no — but  I  saw  it  in  God! 
The  soul  knows  that  it  is  God  because  he  makes  it  under- 
stand this  through  interior  movements  of  the  heart  and 
infused  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  in  so  sublime  a 
fashion  that  it  is  very  hard  to  explain;  the  soul  reacts 
as  God  intends  but  cannot  describe  it  either  by  spoken 
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or  written  word.  However,  to  be  better  understood,  I 
shall  describe  a  certain  spiritual  vision  which  God  in 
his  infinite  mercy  has  granted  me  several  times  when 
he  wished  to  entrust  me  with  some  particular  suffering. 
When  I  was  at  prayer  I  saw  a  scourge  in  God's  hands, 
and  this  scourge  had  lashes  like  a  discipline  and  on 
them  was  written  the  word:  LOVE.  In  that  very  mo- 
ment God  gave  me  a  profound  understanding  that  he 
wished  to  scourge  me  but  with  love.  My  soul  ran  quick- 
ly to  embrace  the  scourge  and  to  kiss  it  in  spirit.  Actu- 
ally when  God  in  his  infinite  goodness  had  let  me  see 
this,  special  troubles  befell  me  shortly  afterwards,  and 
I  knew  for  certain  that  they  were  coming  because  God 
had  given  me  an  infused  understanding  of  them. 

Now  I  have  written  this  by  way  of  personal  explana- 
tion and  to  say  that  (according  to  the  understanding 
God  gave  me)  I  have  greater  certainty  about  what  I 
saw  in  the  spirit  with  the  sublime  light  of  faith  than 
if  I  saw  it  with  my  bodily  eyes.  For  the  latter  could 
cause  me  to  be  misled  by  some  phantasm  but  in  the 
other  case  there  is  no  danger,  according  to  the  under- 
standing God  gives  me.  In  this  I  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  my  superiors,  submitting  to  whatever  they  decide 
under  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Consequently  when 
I  say  that  I  saw  something  'in  God's  hands,'  I  did  not 
actually  see  hands  but  the  soul  has  from  God  a  deep 
understanding  for  it  is  in  the  Immense  God.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  me  with  regard  to  the  tunic.  It 
should  also  be  made  clear  that  when  God  had  drawn 
me  away  from  the  practice  of  meditation,  that  is  of 
pondering  upon  the  mysteries  by  going  from  one  to 
another,  I  no  longer  had  any  imaginary  forms,  as  my 
spiritual  director  can  confirm.9 

Now  to  continue  to  tell  of  God's  wonders;  after 
these  visions  of  the  tunic  and  the  sign,  God  gave  me 
a  stronger  compelling  desire  to  gather  companions  and 
with  the  approval  of  holy  Mother  Church  to  found  a 
Congregation  called:     'The  Poor  of   Jesus.'    After  this 
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God  infused  into  my  soul  in  a  lasting  manner  the  form 
of  the  holy  Rule  to  be  observed  by  the  Poor  of  Jesus  and 
by  me  his  least  and  lowest  servant.10  Under  obedience 
and  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  shall  proceed  to 
write  this  Rule.11  Let  it  be  known  that  the  intention 
God  gave  me  with  regard  to  this  Congregation  was 
none  other  than  this:  in  the  first  place,  to  observe 
God's  law  perfectly  together  with  the  perfect  observance 
of  his  evangelical  counsels,  especially  by  total  detachment 
from  all  created  things  with  the  perfect  practice  of  holy 
poverty,  so  essential  for  the  observance  of  the  other 
counsels  and  for  maintaining  fervour  at  prayer;  in 
the  second  place  to  have  zeal  for  God's  glory,  to  pro- 
mote the  fear  of  God  in  souls  by  working  for  the  de- 
struction of  sin,  in  a  word,  to  be  indefatigable  in  works 
of  charity  that  our  beloved  God  may  be  loved,  feared, 
served  and  praised  by  all  for  ever  and  ever.   Amen. 

Blessed  be  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus. 


The  Rule  written  in  his  own  hand  follows  after  this. 
It  is  here  omitted  for  brevity's  sake.  It  contains  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  great  meaning  of  and  deep  reverence 
for  God  and  great  love  of  perfection?2 .  .  . 

Conclusion  of  the  Rule 

I,  Paul  Francis,  poorest  of  men,  a  great  sinner  and 
least  servant  of  the  Poor  of  Jesus,  have  written  this 
holy  Rule  on  retreat  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Charles, 
Castellazzo.  This  place  of  retreat  had  been  assigned  to 
me  in  the  first  days  after  my  clothing  by  Bishop  Gattinara 
of  Alessandria.  I  began  to  write  this  Rule  in  the  year 
1720  on  2  December  and  finished  on  the  7th  of  the 
same  month. 

Before  writing  I  said  Matins  before  daybreak  and 
spent  some  time  in  mental  prayer.    Then  I  left  prayer 
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full  of  courage  and  began  to  write.  The  infernal  ene- 
my did  not  fail  to  assault  me  by  stirring  up  feelings  of 
repugnance  within  me  and  making  difficulties  about 
my  doing  this.  But  since  God  had  inspired  me  to  this 
task  and  as  I  had  been  given  orders  to  do  it,  without 
more  ado  by  God's  grace  I  set  to  work. 

Let  it  be  known  that  when  I  was  writing,  I  wrote  as 
quickly  as  if  some  one  were  dictating  to  me;  I  felt 
the  words  coming  from  the  heart.  I  have  written  this 
to  make  it  known  that  this  was  a  special  inspiration 
from  God  because  as  for  myself  I  am  but  wickedness 
and  ignorance. 

In  all,  however,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  my  su- 
periors.13 May  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  all  the  altars 
of  the  whole  world  be  praised  and  adored  by  all  men. 

Paul  Francis 
Least  Servant  of  the  Poor  of  Jesus 


NOTES 

Throughout  the  notes  the  first  entry  refers  to  the  most  com- 
plete Italian  edition  of  the  Letters,  compiled  and  annotated 
by  Fr.  Amedeo,  C.P. — (Lettere  di  S.  Paolo  della  Croce, 
Fondatore  dei  Passionisti) — published  in  Rome  in  1924.  It 
is  in  four  large  volumes,  totalling  more  than  3,000  pages,  and 
is  enriched  with  valuable  footnotes  and  chronological  data. 
Citation  will  be  by  number  and  page  and  indicated  thus: 
L,  IV,  217-221,  indicating  Lettere,  volume  four,  pages  217-221. 
The  notes  follow  each  letter  to  which  they  refer  with  the 
exception  of  the  Spiritual  Diary  where  all  the  notes  come 
at  the  end. 

L.  IV,  217-221 

1  Francis  Gattinara  was  bishop  of  Alessandria.  Born  at 
Pavia,  13  January  1658,  he  became  a  Barnabite.  Clement  XI 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Alessandria  in  1706.  In  1727  Bene- 
dict XIII  transferred  him  to  the  archepiscopal  see  of  Turin. 
He  died  as  archbishop  of  Turin  in  1743. 

2  Paul   wrote   the   Rule   from    2-7   December,    1720,   while 
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he  was  at  the  hermitage  of  St.  Charles  in  Castellazzo  for 
his  forty-day  spiritual  retreat.  He  sent  the  Rule  to  the  bishop 
with  a  covering  letter  which  today  is  called  the  Preface  to 
the  Rule.  This  document  gives  Paul's  own  account  of  his 
call  to  found  a  new  religious  Congregation. 

3  From  his  youth  Paul  had  lived  a  sincere  Catholic  life. 
However,  as  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  he  heard  a  stirring 
sermon  which  moved  him  to  a  more  intense  and  perfect 
spiritual  life.  He  called  this  experience  his  'conversion.' 
Biographers  date  it  between  1713-1716. 

4  This  was  Paul's  original  name  for  his  new  religious  com- 
munity. 

5  This  is  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  on  Mount  Gazzo 
about  1,350  feet  above  sea  level. 

6  Paul,  as  the  oldest  of  sixteen  children,  helped  his  father 
in  providing  for  the  family.  Evidently  he  had  to  journey 
to  other  towns  for  business  reasons.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  was  already  twenty-six  years  old.  He  must  have 
achieved  some  success  in  business  affairs,  otherwise  his  family 
would  not  have  needed  his  assistance. 

7  This  vision  of  the  habit  and  emblem  or  'Sign'  is  the 
key  intervention  in  his  life. 

8  Paul  accurately  distinguishes  between  corporeal,  imaginary 
and  intellectual  visions  in  the  traditional  terminology  of  Cath- 
olic mystics  and  theologians. 

9  Paul  is  again  using  the  language  of  the  mystics  in  describ- 
ing his  advance  from  meditation  to  contemplation.  Later 
as  a  spiritual  director  he  guided  others  through  this  passage 
to  simplified  prayer.  Paul  himself  had  progressed  well  beyond 
the  way  of  'beginners.' 

10  This  is  a  fundamental  statement  on  his  charism.  Over 
the  following  years  the  Rule  would  be  changed  in  many 
details,  but  Paul  would  always  insist  that  it  was  substantially 
the  same  as  he  had  received  it  from  God  during  this  retreat 
at  Castellazzo  in  1720. 

11  Paul  mentions  several  graces  and  inspirations :  a  call 
to  solitude  (symbolized  by  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady);  a  call 
to  poverty  (symbolized  by  the  rough  habit);  a  call  to  penance 
(symbolized  by  going  barefoot);  a  call  to  community  (sym- 
bolized by  the  gathering  of  companions);  a  call  to  the 
apostolate  (symbolized  by  promoting  the  fear  of  God  among 
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men).  These  are  the  basic  elements  that  are  brought  together 
in  the  great  visions  of  the  summer  of  1720.  They  constitute 
what  he  calls  the  'form'  of  the  Rule. 

12  The  two  passages  from  the  Rule  are  all  we  have  of  the 
exact  wording  of  the  most  primitive  Rule.  Its  style  was  evi- 
dently more  exhortative  and  spiritual  than  later  texts. 

13  Paul  distinguishes  very  exactly  between  the  'inspiration' 
of  the  Rule  and  its  'canonical  approval'  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  has  stated:  'Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  many  of  them  . . .  founded 
religious  families  to  which  the  Church  willingly  gave  the 
welcome  and  approval  of  her  authority'  (Perfectae  Caritatis, 
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Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross: 
A  Catholic  Wesley? 


To  say  that  a  man  is  "converted"  means  . . .  that  religious 
ideas,  previously  peripheral  in  his  consciousness,  now  take 
a  central  place,  and  that  religious  aims  form  the  habitual 
centre  of  his  energy.  (William  James) 

...  I  cannot  but  believe  that  sanctification  is  commonly, 
if  not  always,  an  instantaneous  work.  (John  Wesley) 

Sudden  conversion  is  a  religious  phenomenon  that 
has  long  intrigued  me,  for  it  is  something  that  forms 
a  significant  part  of  my  own  personal  religious  history. 
At  age  fifteen  I  "...  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus  as  my 
personal  Savior"  and  experienced  that  tremendous  joy 
and  sense  of  liberation  that  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel 
to  the  whole  process.  Shortly  after  my  "conversion" 
experience  back  in  1964,  I  became  interested  in  the 
lives  of  the  Protestant  Reformers.  Once  I  discovered 
John  Wesley,  the  identification  was  immediate.  I  recall 
reading  the  account  of  his  own  conversion  experience  in 
Wesley's  Journal,  and  saying  to  myself:  "Here  is  a 
kindred  spirit  alright.  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
difference  between  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to  faith 
and  a  faith  that  consumes  the  heart." 

Although  I  have  acquired  a  good  deal  more  theo- 
logical sophistication  since  those  early  high  school  days, 
I  suppose  my  piety  is  still  very  much  tinged  with  the 
Wesleyan  spirit.  The  curious  thing  is  that  just  a  few 
years  after  my  discovery  of  John  Wesley  and  Methodism, 
I  discovered  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  the  Passionists. 
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At  first  I  saw  no  real  common  ground,  but  once  I  joined 
the  Passionist  Congregation  and  learned  more  and  more 
about  our  founder,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  a  Catholic  Wesley!  Recent  study 
of  the  Protestant  Pietist  movement  prompted  me  to 
follow  up  this  notion  with  some  research;  and  so  this 
paper  will  be  a  brief  comparison  of  the  lives  and  spirit 
of  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  John  Wesley. 

First,  let  us  note  that  Paul  (1694-1776)  and  Wesley 
(1703-1791)  were  contemporaries,  and  each  was  to  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  What  Wesley  and  his  Methodists 
did  for  Protestant  England  and  America,  Paul  and  his 
Passionists  were  doing  for  the  Italians  (the  Passionist 
Congregation  did  not  go  beyond  peninsular  Italy  until 
about  one  hundred  years  after  its  foundation). 


Conversion 

From  all   indications  it   appears   that   each   of   these 
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men  lived  a  rather  pious  existence  even  from  their  youth; 
yet  both  were  to  experience  a  powerful  religious  "con- 
version" as  young  men  (Paul  at  age  twenty  in  1714; 
John  at  age  thirty-five  in  1738) ;  a  "conversion"  which 
profoundly  influenced  the  remaining  course  of  their  lives. 
For  each  the  experience  was  a  highly  emotional  one  and 
was  situated  in  the  context  of  a  church  service.  Both 
relate  having  felt  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  bound- 
less love  of  God,  which  they  believed  had  been  lavished 
upon  them  personally.  There  was,  however,  a  significant 
difference  in  the  immediate  effect  of  their  conversion  ex- 
periences. Where  John  felt  overjoyed  and  inspired  by 
a  great  missionary  zeal  to  go  out  of  himself  and  preach 
this  good  news  of  salvation  to  all  peoples,  Paul's  im- 
mediate response  was  one  of  tears  and  sorrow  for  the 
ingratitude  he  felt  he  had  previously  shown  such  a  great 
Lover  of  his  soul.  He  "mourned"  the  death  of  Christ 
(Paul  always  stressed  the  paramount  significance  of  the 
Passion  being  its  demonstration  of  the  love  of  God  for 
sinful  mankind),  and  turned  inward  in  a  long  period 
of  prayer,  mortification,  and  solitude  (even  to  the  point 
of  living  for  a  time  as  a  hermit). 

So  we  see  that  although  the  actual  experience  seems 
to  have  been  essentially  the  same  for  both  Wesley  and 
Paul,  namely,  a  profound  realization  of  the  saving  love 
of  God,  the  effects  it  produced  in  them  led  to  a  very 
different  kind  of  initial  response  or  commitment. 

Life  Discipline 

Although  off  to  a  different  kind  of  start,  in  time  Paul 
would  follow  the  course  of  his  Protestant  counterpart 
more  and  more,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  the  year  1729  John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles 
gathered  companions  to  form  what  became  known  as 
the  "Holy  Club"  at  Oxford  University.  Its  members 
fasted,  prayed  together  daily  at  regular  hours,  conducted 
personal  examinations  of  conscience  regularly,  and  did 
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good  works  among  the  poor.  Nicknamed  the  "Method- 
ists" for  their  great  devotion  to  religious  observance,  this 
characterization  was  to  stick  with  Wesley  and  his  later 
popular  religious  movement  throughout  his  lifetime,  and 
it  continues  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  not  until  1723  that  Paul,  together  with  his 
brother,  John  Baptist,  began  gathering  companions  to 
share  a  common  religious  life.  Like  the  Holy  Club, 
they  were  committed  to  fasting,  communal  prayer,  per- 
sonal life  examen  and  good  works  among  the  poor — 
calling  themselves  at  first  the  "Poor  of  Jesus."  Unlike 
the  Holy  Club,  they  placed  a  high  premium  on  celi- 
bacy and  physical  solitude. 

Once  Paul's  group  grew  in  numbers  and  his  Rule  of 
Life  received  ecclesiastical  approbation,  he  was  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  tireless  and  highly  proficient  orga- 
nizer of  men  and  institutions — a  likewise  outstanding 
quality  exhibited  by  John  Wesley  in  the  development  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Itinerant  Preaching 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  parallel  of  all  is  the  style 
of  ministry  both  these  men  developed.  In  1730  Paul 
of  the  Cross  was  to  begin  his  most  active  apostolic  work, 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  preach- 
ing of  missions  and  retreats.  Like  Wesley  and  the  Meth- 
odists, Paul  and  his  companions  distinguished  them- 
selves as  highly  successful  itinerant  preachers.  They 
traveled  from  village  to  village,  preached  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  moved  on.  Paul  and  Wesley 
themselves  were  easily  among  the  most  brilliant  orators 
of  their  day.  Both  were  characterized  by  their  powerful, 
practical,  and  emotional  appeal,  moving  those  who 
flocked  to  hear  them  to  dramatic  outbursts  of  affective 
response.  They  spoke  directly  to  the  heart  and  were 
most  successful  among  simple  folk,  carrying  their  mes- 
sage principally  to  rural   areas.    (It  was   the  itinerant 
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Methodist  preacher,  you  will  recall,  who  was  to  evange- 
lize the  rugged  American  frontier.) 


Pietist  Spirit 

Certainly  John  Wesley  is  rightly  considered  an  out- 
standing example  of  Protestant  Pietism,  and  I  submit 
that  Paul  of  the  Gross  represents  a  Roman  Catholic 
version  of  that  popular  eighteenth-century  movement. 
As  the  Pietists  were  most  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  the  emotional  in  religion,  and  stressed  a  personal 
relationship  with  the  Lord,  so  did  Paul.  As  the  Pietists 
were  extremely  introspective,  being  much  occupied  with 
the  situation  of  one's  individual  soul,  so  was  Paul.  (We 
need  only  compare  John  Wesley's  Journal  with  Paul's 
Spiritual  Diary  to  see  their  remarkable  resemblance  in 
this  respect.)  And  finally,  as  the  Pietists  displayed  no 
great  concern  for  scholarly,  dogmatic,  or  church/state 
affairs,  neither  did  Paul  and  the  Passionists.  Indeed, 
the  paramount  emphasis  of  these  two  men  and  the 
movements  they  spawned  was  placed  upon  evangeliza- 
tion and  personal  holiness — the  heart  rather  than  the 
intellect. 

The  factors  we  have  considered  thus  far  constitute 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  major  parallels  in  the  lives  and 
spirit  of  these  two  great  eighteenth-century  Christians, 
but  there  are  other  similarities  which  are  worthy  of  note. 
For  example,  both  were  born  into  large  families  (Paul 
being  the  second  of  sixteen  children;  John  the  thirteenth 
of  nineteen ! ) ;  both  seem  to  have  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  religious  fervor  of  their  mothers;  both  were 
joined  by  their  brothers  (Charles  and  John  Baptist)  in 
their  religious  enterprise,  and  each  of  their  brothers 
exercised  a  somewhat  conservative  influence  upon  them; 
both  were  extraordinarily  prolific  writers  of  letters;  both 
were  intensely  mystical,  especially  as  young  men  (N.B. 
Both  John  and  Paul  were  well  read  as  regards  the 
mystical  works  of  John  Tauler,  one  of  the  great  Rhine- 
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land  Mystics;  also,  Wesley's  close  ties  with  the  Moravi- 
ans in  Germany  are  well  documented)  ;  and  finally, 
both  experienced  failures  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
careers,  and  great  opposition  and  difficulty  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  respective  movements.  (Against  his 
wishes,  John  was  forced  to  eventual  separation  with 
the  Church  of  England,  but  Paul  always  remained 
squarely  within  the  boundaries  of  Roman  Catholicism.) 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the  personalities  of  these 
two  outstanding  men  which  must  be  considered  if  this 
comparison  is  to  be  complete.  There  was,  I  believe, 
in  the  lives  of  Paul  and  Wesley,  a  powerful  tension  which 
divided  their  energies.  Both  were  inclined  to  solitude 
and  the  mystical  (especially  in  their  younger  days), 
yet  both  were  intensely  apostolic.  Wesley  was  to  arrive 
at  a  resolution  of  this  tension  for  the  most  part — by 
breaking  eventually  with  the  intensely  mystical  Moravi- 
ans, and  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  going  out 
to  others  in  order  to  share  the  good  news  of  salvation 
from  sin.  He  relieved  the  tension  in  his  movement  by 
opting  decisively  for  ministry  over  mysticism. 

Paul's  handling  of  the  dilemma  was  another  matter 
altogether.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  never  really  "re- 
lieved" this  great  tension  in  his  personality  and  his 
movement,  but  rather  forged  a  synthesis  of  the  two 
conflicting  desires,  a  synthesis  aimed  specifically  at  pre- 
serving the  very  tension  which  had  made  him  the  man 
he  was.  The  Rule  of  Life  which  he  left  his  followers 
is  written  testimony  to  that  fact: 

. . .  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  this  least  Congregation 
consists  not  only  in  being  indefatigable  in  holy  prayer  for 
ourselves  in  order  that  we  might  attain  holy  union  with 
God,  but  also  to  show  the  way  there  to  our  neighbors  by 
teaching  them  in  the  easiest  manner  possible  in  so  holy 
an  exercise.  (Altieri  Text,  1731)   (my  italics) 

His  zeal  for  souls  drove  Paul  to  the  ministry,  yet 
his    equally    powerful    zeal    for    "...  holy    union    with 
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God . .  ."  drew  him  back  to  the  solitude  of  the  monastic 
retreat.  I  have  heard  it  hypothesized  that  Paul  simply 
lacked  the  resolve  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  matter. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  apostolic/contemplative 
tension  which  he  built  into  the  Rule  stemmed  from  the 
wisdom  of  his  life's  experience.  True,  it  is  difficult  to 
live  with  such  a  tension,  but  I  believe  Paul  so  intended 
it. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  although  the  Passionist 
Congregation  has  remained  faithful  to  Paul's  apostolic/ 
contemplative  dynamic  on  paper  (by  our  General  Chap- 
ter Document  of  1970),  our  own  province's  life  style 
demonstrates  that  we  have  gone  the  way  of  Wesley. 
The  tension  has  relaxed  in  favor  of  a  life  devoted  to 
evangelical  ministry. 

As  much  as  I  admire  the  spirit  of  John  Wesley,  I'd 
sooner  live  with  the  tension. 
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Experience:  a  Key  Factor 
in  Preaching  the  Passion 


i 

Paul  of  the  Cross  is  an  eighteenth-century  figure. 
Chronologically  this  is  obvious.  But  so  is  it  in  other 
ways;  the  spirit  of  the  age  impinged  on  him  and  he  re- 
acted to  it  positively  and  negatively.  Of  interest  to  us 
is  Paul's  religious  and,  specifically,  apostolic  response 
to  his  age.  Costante  Brovetto  adverts  to  conditions  in 
the  Italy  of  his  day,  "...  threatening  religion,  with  their 
perverse  books,  their  Masonic  lodges,  their  free- 
thought  . .  ."1  and  ".  . .  the  great  libertinism  . . ." 

His  major  response  to  these  evils  was  the  founding  of 
a  group  of  apostolic  laborers2  to  preach  the  word  of 
the  Cross.  Their  whole  way  of  life  was  arranged  to  free 
them  for  this  task — a  way  of  life  involving  prayer,  pen- 
ance, solitude  and  poverty.  We  who  are  the  successors  of 
this  original  band  of  Passionists  think  of  our  founder  as 
a  creative  man,  welding  together  strands  of  spirituality 
out  of  several  sources  into  a  new  kind  of  religious  com- 
munity.  And  so  he  was. 

But  his  creativity  was  also  relevant,  that  is,  it  related 
to  the  environment  in  a  dialectical  way,  both  sustained 
by  and  in  turn  nurturing  it.  This  is  why  his  work  was 
effective  then — and  hailed  as  such — and  continues  till 
now. 

Furthermore  Paul's  creativity  was  not  unique.  His 
contemporary,  Alphonsus  Liguori,  was  similarly  alerted 
to  the  surrounding  situation,  and  his  response  was  much 
the  same — to  begin  a  group  of  apostolic  laborers  who 
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might  confront  the  problems  of  the  day  out  of  a  strong 
spiritual  base. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  afield,  beyond  the  confines  of 
Italy,  we  discover  that  Paul  and  Alphonsus  were  simply 
doing  in  Italy  what  their  contemporaries — Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic — were  doing  throughout  Europe.  Bro- 
vetto  denies  this,3  claiming  special  conditions  for  Italy. 
Perhaps.  But  Paul's  response  was  certainly  akin  to  that 
whole  Protestant  pietistic  movement  that  so  marked 
18th-century  England,  Holland  and  Germany,  a  move- 
ment that  emerged  most  forceably  in  Wesley's  Method- 
ism. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Paul  of  the  Cross  to  align  him  with 
these  larger  forces,  for  it  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  his 
time,  a  creative  part  of  the  mainstream  that  shaped  the 
secular  and  religious  consciousness  of  his  contemporaries. 
Pietism  was  a  "distinct  religious  movement  (that)  be- 
gan to  take  recognizable  shape  in  the  later  decades  of 
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the  17th  century ...  an  effort  to  intensify  Christian  piety 
and  purity  of  life.  At  the  outset  it  also  involved  a  pro- 
test against  intellectualism,  churchly  formalism,  and 
ethical  passivity.  With  the  passing  decades  their  protest 
broadened;  pietists  also  began  to  inveigh  against  the 
new  forms  of  rationalism  and  a  spiritual  coldness  of 
the  enlightenment.  Pietism  was  thus  a  movement  of 
revival,  aimed  at  making  man's  relation  to  God  experi- 
entially  and  morally  meaningful  as  well  as  socially  rele- 
vant.   It  stressed  the  feelings  of  the  heart."4 

This  description  of  pietism  need  not  be  confined  to 
northern  European  Protestantism.  It  equally  applies  to 
the  work  Paul  of  the  Cross  began  in  Italy.  He  was  part 
of  the  pietistic  reaction  against  rationalism,  not  indeed 
Protestant  scholasticism,  but  the  Catholic  version  of  it. 
His  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  was 
affective  and  mystical,  and  fed  on  the  very  same  sources 
(i.e.,  Johannes  Tauler)  that  nourished  John  Wesley.5 
Paul  had  no  intention  of  directly  confronting  the  forces 
of  rationalism;  rather  his  main  concern,  so  far  as  life- 
task  was  concerned,  was  reviving  the  faith  of  the  ne- 
glected poor  in  the  marshland  (Maremme)6  of  central 
Italy. 

Paul  conceived  no  exceptional  intellectual  formation 
for  his  men.  In  this  he  was  again  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  clerical  culture  in  18th-century  Italy.  Giorgini  com- 
pares the  religious  clergy  favorably  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  secular  clergy,7  but  admits  that  ".  .  .  we  find 
the  ideal  of  the  evangelical  worker  taking  shape  in  the 
new  congregations  of  clerics  regular.  In  these  new  in- 
stitutes intellectual  formation  is  strictly  functional  and 
all  education  tends  to  form  other  Christs  whom  they 
must  announce  especially  to  the  lowly  in  city  and  country 
where  they  were  spiritually  abandoned."74  Earlier  he 
remarked  that  "...  the  new  founders  (of  the  Vincen- 
tians,  Minims,  Redemptorists  and  Passionists)  believed 
so  much  in  the  worth  and  supernatural  influence  of  the 
vitally-convinced  preacher  and  they  accented  so  much 
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the  spiritual8  formation  that  it  would  seem  at  times 
they  diminished  the  intellectual  formation."0  Never- 
theless, Giorgini  praised  the  prudent  and  diligent  efforts 
made  by  Paul  to  provide  a  suitable  educational  program 
for  the  students.  But  he  cites  the  General  Chapter  of 
1775  as  "a  deadly  date,"  the  "time  that  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Congregation  was  changed,"10 
obviously  for  the  worse  in  Giorgini's  view.  He  attributes 
this  change  to  the  victory  of  the  rigorists  over  the  mod- 
ernists— and  it  was  a  change  that  had  long-lasting  effects 
in  the  Congregation. 
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These  beginnings  are  still  evident  in  the  Passionist 
Community.  The  shape  of  pietism  is  a  marked  feature 
of  its  American  branch.  Understandably  so,  since  the 
General  Superior  who  initiated  the  American  mission 
in  1852  was  Anthony  of  St.  James  (Testa),  ".  .  .  trained 
in  the  religious  life  of  a  Passionist  by  the  men  who  were 
formed  by  Paul  of  the  Cross  himself."11  The  initial  band 
of  Italian  Passionists  was  apostolically  oriented  from 
the  outset,  working  especially  among  the  poor  immi- 
grants.12 A  struggling  group,  they  underwent  the  normal 
difficulties  of  providing  adequate  education  for  the  young 
men  who  soon  began  to  join  their  ranks,13  with  over- 
worked men  trying  to  impart  lessons  in  philosophy  and 
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theology.  Their  situation  was  not  peculiarly  Passionist. 
It  was  common  to  Catholic  clerical  educators  across 
the  board,  right  up  to  our  own  time,  as  Andrew  Greeley 
remarks : 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  phenomena  on  the  Catholic 
campuses  is  the  relative  lack  of  scholarly  productivity  from 
many  of  the  clerical  faculty.  The  main  reason  seems  to 
be  that  they  are  overworked  with  additional  administrative 
and  disciplinary  responsibilities.  One  wonders  whether 
American  Catholicism  will  ever  discover  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  man  to  do  more  than  one  or  two  things 
well;  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  a  strange  sort  of  per- 
versity which  trains  a  man  for  years  and  then  burdens 
him  with  so  much  trivia  that  he  never  has  a  chance  to 
use  his  training.  It  is  quite  pointless  to  send  a  religious 
to  a  topflight  graduate  school  and  then  saddle  him  with 
four  courses  of  instruction,  weekend  parish  responsibilities, 
retreats  during  the  summer,  conferences  to  nuns  twice 
a  month,  a  sodality  moderatorship  and  duties  as  an  as- 
sistant sacristan.13* 

In  many  ways  an  anti-intellectualism  gripped  the  en- 
tire Catholic  community.  Thomas  F.  O'Dea  has  as- 
serted this  in  his  American  Catholic  Dilemma — a  soci- 
ological study  of  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  intellectual 
life.  He  indicates  activism14  as  a  concomitant  of  this 
neglect  of  pure  knowledge — and  certainly  the  clergy 
themselves,  one  of  the  few  professional  groups  that  Amer- 
ican Catholics  found  access  to  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
played  a  major  role  in  this  lacklustre  performance.  The 
Passionists  in  America  were  no  exceptions  to  this  condi- 
tion, and  Gerard  Rooney,  C.P.  boldly  reports  the  factual 
situation  in  writing:  "...  our  approach  to  the  mystery 
of  the  redemption  and  to  the  sacred  passion  of  Our  Lord 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  affective.  Until  recently, 
it  surely  has  not  been  intellectual,  and,  at  times,  may 
have  been  actually  anti-intellectual."15 

But  something  more  positive  than  this  can  be  said 
about  Passionist  presence  and  mission  in  this  country. 
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Again  I  would  indicate  the  larger  frame  of  reference,  not 
only  the  American  Catholic  community  at  large,  but 
the  American  Protestant  community  as  well.  Obviously, 
there  were  marked  differences  between  these  two  groups. 
Cassian  Yuhaus,  C.P.  chronicles  the  bigotry  of  nativism 
facing  the  newly-arrived  Catholic  immigrants.16  Yet, 
at  the  religious  level,  Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
caught  up  in  something  deeper  uniting  them:  the 
missionary  outreach  to  their  own.  Though  mainline 
Protestantism  had  established  itself  intellectually  at  di- 
vinity schools  along  the  Eastern  seaboard,  many  pietistic 
and  holiness  sects,  especially  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
preached  the  Gospel  throughout  the  South  and  the  ex- 
panding West.  By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
the  Passionists  first  arrived,  Protestantism  had  had  sev- 
eral Great  Awakenings,  and  the  spirit  of  the  revival  was 
imbedded  deeply  into  the  structure  of  American  religion. 
Preaching  by  circuit  riders17  at  camp  meetings18  was  a 
hallowed  institution.  Sidney  Ahlstrom  says  of  evangelical 
revivalism  that  "it  was  by  far  the  dominant  religious 
movement  of  the  period  (the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury) .  .  ."19  It  was  in  this  milieu  that  the  early  Pas- 
sionists moved,  quite  successfully,  judging  that  in  nine 
years'  time  four  missionaries20  preached  160  missions,21 
making  over  422  converts.22  And  a  striking  similarity 
of  interests  united  the  revivalist  efforts  and  Passionist 
missionaries.  Among  these  Ahlstrom  cites  perfectionism 
(perfect  sanctification)  and  millennialism  (a  doctrine  of 
"last  things").23 

In  other  words,  the  early  American  Passionists  were 
engaged  in  a  very  timely  apostolate  that  was  well-re- 
ceived, and  worked  startling  effects  in  their  listeners' 
lives.  They  were  part  of  a  larger  movement  alive  in  the 
land  at  the  time — one  that  I  would  describe  as  pietism. 
A  closer  look  at  this  discloses  an  element  that  offsets 
the  anti-intellectualism  afflicting  our  history.  As  this 
explanation  unfolds,  it  will  also  allow  me  some  remarks 
about  the  relationship  of  our  ministry  to  moral  theology. 
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Pietism  is  traceable  to  Puritanism.  Ahlstrom  notes  the 
width  of  the  Puritan  spectrum  in  American  religion24 
and  attempts  to  trace  its  influence.  He  characterizes  the 
Puritan  spirit  as  a  revival  of  experiential  piety25  which 
he  later  describes  as  "the  Augustinian  strain  of  piety."26 
The  experience  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth  grew 
into  a  dominant  concern,  with  a  corresponding  tendency 
toward  subjectivism.27  Specifically,  it  accented  religious 
feeling.  It  bears  a  comparison  with  Aquinas'  description 
of  devotion,  itself  an  act  of  religion,  and  attributable 
to  the  will,  though  also  associated  with  joy  and  sadness, 
tears  and  tenderness.28  These  feelings  of  piety  and  de- 
votion are  good,  because  they  are  associated  with  an 
experience  of  God  acting  within  us. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  long-standing  caution  about  the 
emotional  element  in  the  religious  sphere.  This  has 
rested  on  an  opinion  that  God  cannot  in  any  way  be 
experienced  or  be  mediated  by  emotion  since  He  is 
pure  transcendent  spirit,  while  emotion  is  a  bodily  and 
finite  category.  Theologians,  Catholic  (for  instance  those 
writing  in  the  mystical  tradition)  and  Protestant,  such 
as  Jonathan  Edwards,29  have  periodically  warned  about 
the  dangers  of  joys  and  fears  experienced  in  religious 
piety.  History  is  marked  with  eras  of  religious  fervor 
when  excesses  in  religious  expression,  characterized  by 
displays  of  feeling  and  emotion,  alarmed  the  major  con- 
stituencies of  the  Churches.  These  outbursts  have  been 
mainly  associated  with  pietistic  trends.  Today  a  notable 
revival  of  religious  fervor  has  reappeared  in  the  main- 
line churches  in  the  form  of  charismatic  or  pentecostal 
prayer.30 
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It  would  be  more  accurate  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  these  manifestations  of  devotion  than  to  distort 
our  judgment  of  them  by  an  overly-cautious  evaluation. 
When  God  lays  hold  of  a  man  or  woman — whether 
prophet,  mystic  or  charismatically  gifted — the  human 
response  that  is  elicited  is  bound  to  include  an  emotional 
element.  Any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Paul 
of  the  Cross  discloses  him  as  a  highly- emotional  man, 
especially  in  his  descriptions  of  loving  prayer  with  God. 
When  Brovetto  observes  "it  has  been  said  correctly  how 
severely  our  Saint  looked  upon  every  kind  of  prayer 
which  even  remotely  involved  sensible  feelings  or  imagi- 
nations,"31 we  should  understand  this  as  part  of  the 
whole  tradition's  cautious  attitude  toward  religious  ex- 
pression of  feelings.  Certainly,  from  our  point  of  view 
today,  Paul  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  highly-effusive 
man  whose  whole  being  vibrated  under  the  experience 
of  meeting  God  in  prayer.  Especially  is  this  so  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ.  It  seems 
closer  to  the  facts  of  his  case  to  remark  that  Paul  was 
constantly  striving  to  break  loose  (perhaps  into  those 
intellectual  conceptions  spoken  of  by  Pourrat)32  from 
his  own  bodily  experiences  in  these  admonitions  about 
the  dangers  of  feelings  and  affections. 

This  point  is  important  for  what  follows.  Paul's  emo- 
tional experience  of  Christ's  sufferings,  in  my  estimation, 
is  a  paramount  factor  in  our  Passionist  tradition  of  prayer 
and  mission,  but  I  think  we  have  not  mined  its  implica- 
tions. I  intend  to  do  so  in  this  paper,  convinced  that 
by  an  explicit  confronting  of  what  I  call  a  pietistic 
strain  in  Paul's  spirituality,  we  can  achieve  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  hidden  strengths  of  our  heritage,  and, 
specifically,  discover  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  process 
that  approximates  that  of  moral  theology. 

The  main  point  of  consideration  in  both  the  pietistic 
and  Passionist  tradition  is  the  element  of  experience. 
The  emotional  or  affective  tone  of  this  religious  experi- 
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ence  is  of  lesser  import.  Nevertheless,  as  John  Dewey 
points  out,  experience  has  both  a  passive  and  an  active 
feature  and  can  be  understood  by  an  appreciation  of 
its  emotional  elements. 

Human  experience,  as  Dewey  understands  it,  is  a 
process  that  consists  of  many  similar  events,  and  could 
be  illustrated  by  something  as  common  as  the  human 
experience  of  love.  The  process  is  usually  not  tidy  be- 
cause an  individual  seldom  arranges  or  organizes  the 
loves  in  his  life.  They  "happen"  to  him,  placing  him 
in  the  role  of  the  passive  recipient,  at  least  to  some  de- 
gree. Even  if  he  has  only  one  love  in  his  life,  the  experi- 
ence can  approximate  this  description  of  a  series  of  more 
or  less  unplanned  events  whose  gradual  accumulation 
amounts  to  an  "experience  of  love."  Dewey  adds  many 
refinements  to  this  understanding  of  experience,  but 
for  the  present  I  suggest  that  we  accept  this  incomplete 
presentation  of  it  and  examine  the  place  that  passivity 
has  in  experience.  This  is  what  Aquinas  stresses.33  In 
fact  this  appears  in  his  treatment  of  emotions  and  their 
passivity  (hence  the  term  passions) 34  because  they  regist- 
er a  bodily  expression  of  the  actions  of  the  sense  appetite. 
An  emotional  experience  is  merely  one  kind  of  experi- 
ence, though  a  very  apt  one  in  view  of  the  passivity  that 
i   passion  displays. 

There  are  a  variety  of  experiences  (not  all  of  them 
are  emotional) — even  a  variety  of  religious  experiences 
as  William  James  has  indicated.35  They  are  not  all  of 
equal  significance.  Abraham  Maslow  has  spoken  of 
peak  experiences36  as  the  high  moments  in  life  (as 
the  experience  of  love  might  be)  which  are  capable  of 
changing  and  transforming  the  dimension  and  char- 
acter of  one's  life.  Religious  experiences,  especially  mys- 
tical ones,  are  often  peak  experiences.  Of  course,  not 
all  experiences  need  be  religious  or  even  positive  ones, 
that  is,  the  kind  that  enable  a  person  to  become  better. 
There  are  also  negative  experiences  that  overwhelm 
us,  threatening  to  undo  us,  usually  involving  some  degree 
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of  pain  and  suffering.  They  can  range  from  death  to 
inconvenience  and  indisposition,  and  in  themselves  are 
not  desirable,  nor  are  they  freely  chosen.  Only  when 
chosen  or  permitted  for  some  good  reason  do  negative 
experiences  contribute  to  the  moral  goodness  of  a  person. 
Nevertheless,  negative  experiences  are  not  worthless.  For 
it  is  often  from  the  base  of  extreme  suffering  that  notable 
progress  can  be  made.  Ruben  Alves37  proposes  that  our 
insertion  into  pain,  suffering  and  injustice  stimulates  us 
to  negate  these  evils,  and  thereby  improve  our  human 
condition.  This  touches  on  a  phase  of  experience  that 
I  will  speak  of  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  something 
real  and  human  is  at  issue  here:  often  our  hope  for 
a  better  future  depends  on  our  experience  of  misfortune. 
For  in  Aquinas'  words,  hope  comes  on  the  scene  when 
we  attempt  to  achieve  something  that  is  good  yet  diffi- 
cult to  lay  hold  of — or  to  avoid  some  evil  that  is  not  easi- 
ly overcome.38 

Paul  of  the  Cross  is  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ.  His  life  and  work  were  steeped  in  this 
event — especially  his  mystical  experiences.  There  was 
a  marked  passive  element  in  this  experience,  for  Paul 
was  truly  overwhelmed  in  his  whole  being  by  the  loving 
memory  of  Christ's  wounds.  The  negative  aspect  of 
his  experience  is  not  so  obvious  to  us  who  know  him  well, 
since  we  are  aware  of  the  transforming  love  that  char- 
acterized Paul's  experience  of  Christ  Crucified.  But  to 
someone  unacquainted  with  Paul,  the  negative  element 
of  this  experience  probably  stands  out,  as  Paul  is  seen 
to  be  submerged  in  the  sufferings,  bodily  agony  and 
death  of  Christ.  But,  of  course,  the  intensity  of  this 
trauma  is  reflected  in  the  intensity  of  Paul's  response, 
which  becomes  a  very  positive  experience:  the  liturgy 
catches  something  of  this  transformation  in  the  phrase, 
O  Felix  culpa.  Paul  mainly  experienced  the  Passion 
of  Christ  in  his  mystical  prayer.  In  virtue  of  this  per- 
meating influence  other  areas  of  his  life,  and  especially 
his  own  personal  pains  and  sufferings,  meet  in  the  ex- 
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perience  of  the  Passion  as  he  strove  to  unite  his  entire 
life  to  Christ  crucified  in  accord  with  his  motto:  "May 
the  Passion  of  Christ  be  always  in  our  hearts." 

But  experience  is  more  than  passivity  before  life's 
events.  It  is  a  process  entailing  action  as  well  as  pas- 
sion— specifically,  the  ongoing  interaction  between  a  sub- 
ject and  his  environment.  To  experience  love  may  ini- 
tially denote  that  I  am  the  object  of  another's  love, 
but  the  same  act  of  reflection  reveals  my  own  active 
part  in  this  love.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I 
experience  love — that  I  give  as  well  as  receive.  I  would 
probably  not  regard  as  an  experience  of  love  the  situa- 
tion of  my  being  the  object  of  another's  love,  without 
my  responding  in  kind.  Such  a  thing  may  happen,  of 
course,  but  does  not  merit  the  name  experience  because 
it  is  incomplete.  Passion  and  action  in  response  to  it 
unite  to  form  the  total  experience.  It  entails  a  process 
of  interaction  between  a  subject  and  the  world  about 
him  in  which  the  subject  is  truly  that — a  subject  of  his 
own  actions,  not  merely  an  object  acted  upon  by  the 
environment.39 

More  could  be  said  about  experience,  but  this  suffices 
as  background  for  an  appreciation  of  the  devotional 
experiences  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  relative  to  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  Paul  was  not  passive  in  the  face  of  this  ex- 
perience. He  responded  to  it  vigorously  and  effectively. 
In  fact,  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  in  response  to  this 
mystery  spelled  the  strength  of  the  action  he  was  led 
to  take.  There  was  a  model  for  his  response,  of  course, 
in  the  Passion  event  itself — and  that  was  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Only  in  view  of  the  Resurrection  could  Paul  fa- 
shion any  response  to  the  Passion.  At  the  level  of  faith, 
a  "solution,"  if  we  dare  to  speak  this  way  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection,  occurred  to  the  problem  of  Christ's 
death  on  the  Cross.40  And  Paul's  life  was  caught  up 
in  the  process  of  this  solution.  I  have  no  intention  of 
exhaustively  isolating  those  features  in  Paul's  life  spell- 
ing out  his  response  to  the  mystery  of  the  Cross,  but  I 
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would  indicate  two  outstanding  characteristics:  his 
prayer  and  his  sense  of  mission,  both  oriented  toward 
conversion,  since  they  both  entail  an  encounter  with 
the  suffering  Christ,  which  effects  a  reviviscence :  "Con- 
templation of  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  his  Passion  impels 
us  to  that  continual  conversion  and  penance  implied 
in  the  Lord's  call .  .  ."41 
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I  wish  to  concentrate  on  Passionist  ministry,  carried 
on  in  Paul's  spirit,  and  illustrating  a  basic  experience 
that  we  have  access  to  today.  Our  apostolate  indicates 
a  connection  between  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the 
meaning  of  human  suffering;  furthermore,  it  enables 
us  to  appreciate  the  role  of  moral  theology,  as  I  shall 
try  to  indicate  later. 

Our  ministry  leans  heavily  on  the  experiential.  It 
is  a  ministry  of  the  word  and  proclaims  the  good  news 
of  God's  saving  deeds  on  our  behalf,  specifically  His 
mercy,  seeking  a  response  from  us  called  to  conversion 
and  total  transformation  of  life.  Our  ministry  is  epito- 
mized in  our  missionary  preaching  which  gives  priority 
to  a  negative  experience,  for  the  mission  concentrates 
on  life  events  that  speak  of  sufferings  over  many  of  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control.  For  in  addition  to  the 
graphic  mission  presentation  of  Christ's  own  sufferings, 
our  preachers  give   attention   to  the   "last   things,"   all 
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powerful  experiences  confronting  every  person,  as  threats 
to  his  safety  and  well-being.  Yuhaus  recalls  for  us42 
the  fearful  arrangement  of  dramatic  devices  (proces- 
sions, ringing  of  bells,  platform,  crucifix,  candles,  rhe- 
torical sermons)  used  to  intensify  these  experiences — 
all  calibrated  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  the  people  and 
thereby  quicken  the  experience  the  missionary  must  con- 
vey. 

The  net  result  of  such  a  process  was  a  vivid  awareness 
of  the  problem  or  difficulty  confronting  the  person  mak- 
ing the  mission:  whether  this  be  his  involvement  in 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  who  now  awaits  some  response, 
or  the  events  of  death,  hell  and  judgment  awaiting  him 
in  the  future.  Only  when  placed  in  this  situation  can 
the  person  attending  the  mission  be  led  toward  the 
second  phase  of  this  proclamation  of  the  word,  which 
is  a  positive  experience  of  God's  loving  mercy  in  his 
own  corresponding  conversion  from  sin.  It  is  this  total 
transformation  of  life  and  the  experience  of  new  birth 
that  constitutes  the  latter  half  of  the  mission  program. 

Such  is  the  missionary  procedure  that  has  character- 
ized the  Passionist  preaching  apostolate  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  still  prevails,  in  updated  form.  Our  Chapter 
Document?*  in  focusing  our  attention  on  the  Passion, 
stresses  its  ongoing  continuation  in  the  world  about  us: 
the  distress  of  modern  man,  especially  the  neglected 
and  the  poor,  and  the  hope  for  transformation  of  this 
suffering  in  the  glory  of  the  resurrection. 

VI 

On  several  occasions  I  have  made  mention  of  the 
Passionist  apostolate  as  an  occasion  for  understanding 
the  role  of  moral  theology.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  spell  this  out  in  greater  detail.  Moral  theology  today 
is  regarded  as  the  effort  to  concretize  the  moral  impera- 
tives of  the  Gospel;  to  maximize  human  potential  by 
stressing  the  Christian  perfection  that  is  required  of  all; 
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and  to  harmonize  the  message  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
ordinary  demands  of  living — in  a  word  to  integrate  the- 
ology into  life.44 

The  key  elements  in  this  description  are:  the  moral 
imperatives  of  the  Gospel,  our  human  potential,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospel  and  daily  living.  Moral  the- 
ology has  been  traditionally  concerned  about  the  rules 
and  norms  (the  moral  imperatives)  for  human  conduct 
(our  human  potential,  our  daily  living),  in  an  effort 
to  keep  conduct  faithful  to  the  Gospel.  Passionist  min- 
istry can  be  compared  with  such  a  task.  The  missionary 
preaches  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel — the  Paschal 
mystery.  He  seeks  to  promote  a  basic  imperative  to  the 
Gospel — repentence  and  conversion.45  It  seeks  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  those  it  touches — by  maximizing 
their  human  potential  in  a  new  and  transformed  life, 
expressed  in  daily  conduct. 

This  explanation  must  be  amplified  if  the  comparison  j 
is  to  gain  credibility.    I  will  indicate  five  characteristics 
that  are  common  to  moral  theology  and  the  Passionist 
preaching  apostolate — all  of  them  facets  of  experience 
as  it  has  been  developed  in  this  paper. 

First,  "meaning"  plays  a  similar  role  in  moral  theology 
and  in  our  ministry — in  each  instance  as  a  product  of  | 
experience.    It  is  difficult  to  be  more  general  than  to 
speak  of  meaning,  and  yet  we  frequently  seek  out  mean-  ,' 
ing:     "What   does   this   mean?"     Meaning   corresponds 
to  the  primordial  human  question,  "Why?"    We  spend 
our  lives  seeking  the  meaning  of  things  and  are  helped 
in   this   task  by   family,    school,    friends   and   especially 
faith.    Meaning  seems  to  be  no   different  than   truth,  j 
What  is  truthful  is  meaningful — vice  versa.    But  this 
is  not  really  the  case.    This  becomes  obvious  from  the 
vantage  point  of  moral  theology. 

Moral  theology  seeks  the  truth  as  do  all  human 
disciplines  worth  the  name,  but  it  does  so  in  its  own 
way.  For  if  the  truth  is  defined  as  the  adequate  con- 
formity of  the  subject's  mind  with  the  object  of  his  in 
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quiry,  it  signifies  in  the  case  of  moral  theology  that  the 
moral  imperatives  of  the  Gospel  (the  truths  it  seeks  to 
know)  are  to  be  harmonized  with  the  ordinary  demands 
of  living.  This  is  the  peculiar  task  of  moral  theology, 
not  simply  to  know  what  can  be  known  (and  then  ar- 
ranging this  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way),  but  to 
know  it  as  necessary  for  and  conducive  to  salvation. 

The  Gospel  is  primarily  practical  truth,  as  distinct 
from  speculative  truth.  It  is  a  message  to  be  known 
in  order  to  do  something.  A  hierarchy  can  be  established 
among  its  truths,  ranging  from  a  basic  moral  imperative 
such  as  to  repent  and  be  converted,  through  categorical 
directives  to  avoid  killing,  adultery,  lying  or  stealing, 
to  the  exhortations  to  be  perfect,  to  follow  Christ,  to 
curb  our  anger,  to  avoid  the  impure  movements  even 
of  our  heart.  All  of  these  Gospel  directives  bear  upon 
action — they  look  to  our  salvation — and  are  properly 
understood  as  norms  and  guidelines  rather  than  as  state- 
ments proposing  a  truth.  They  are  practical  truths — 
and  as  such  constitute  what  is  meant  by  meaning. 

For  meaning  is  truth,  not  so  much  as  understood,  but 
as  lived  and  experienced — and  thereby  understood.  This 
is  the  kind  of  truth  moral  theology  is  concerned  about — 
truth  that  is  meaningful  because  it  relates  to  human 
experience,  making  sense  in  terms  of  our  behavior  and 
conduct,  and  apt  for  articulation  in  the  kind  of  action 
propositions  called  laws  or  norms.  This  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  moral  theology  is  concerned  about  the  good 
i  (truth  as  salvific)  and  this  is  maximizing  human  poten- 
tial. Richard  McCormick  touches  on  this  when  he 
writes:  "The  human  significance  of  an  action  tells  us 
whether  it  is  an  attack  on  the  human  person  or  an  action 
that  promotes  the  neighbor's  good,  a  loving  act.  Moral 
norms  are  nothing  more  than  generalizations  upon  the 
meaning  or  significance  of  an  action.  And  moral  sig- 
nificance is  determined  by  relationship  to  personal  val- 
ue."46 

Let  us  here  make  a  transition  to  the  other  term  of  our 
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comparison,  Passionist  ministry.  The  missionary  is  con- 
cerned with  meaning.  He  preaches  the  eternal  truths, 
but  these  are  working  truths,  functional  and  practical; 
they  are  conducive  to  salvation.  He  preaches  Christ 
Crucified,  "...  a  stumbling  block  to  Jews,  and  an  ab- 
surdity to  Gentiles;  but  to  those  who  are  called,  Jews 
and  Greeks  alike,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God."47  There  is  an  immediacy  and  relevancy 
to  the  preaching  apostolate  because  it  proclaims  a  mes- 
sage about  an  urgent  action:  to  repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  mission  is  con- 
ducive to  the  experience  of  this  meaning.  In  this  way 
moral  theology  and  the  Passionist  preaching  apostolate 
are  connected. 

This  is  so  for  a  second  reason.  Selectivity  is  a  task 
of  moral  theology.  Selectivity  means  decision  or  choice. 
Moral  theology  is  selective,  precisely  because  it  is  con- 
cerned about  meaning,  that  is,  truth  applied  to  action. 
Unlike  the  speculative  sciences  that  seek  to  define  their 
formal  objects  exhaustively  in  the  form  of  a  universal 
proposition,  moral  theology  struggles  with  the  conting- 
ency and  variation  of  human  action.  Even  the  light  of 
faith  is  fractured  in  the  prism  of  action.  For  by  faith 
we  know,  for  instance,  that  Christ  views  marriage  as 
indissoluble,48  yet  as  we  look  at  the  experience  of  mar- 
riage about  us  we  can  ask:  What  is  marriage?  This  is 
a  legitimate  question  in  view  of  its  plurality  of  forms 
exhibited  in  different  times  and  places.  This  is  why 
moral  theology  cannot  address  concrete  behavior  with 
the  certainty  of  metaphysics;  its  laws  are  seldom  ex- 
ceptionless unless  they  are  formulated  at  the  most  uni- 
versal level,  where  in  terms  of  concrete  behavior,  they 
suffer  a  certain  lack  of  meaning  or  relevance.  For  in- 
stance, to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself  is  an  exceptionless 
norm,  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to  concrete  behavior 
so  that  meaning  might  accrue  to  it. 

So  moral  theology  is  selective,  that  is,  it  waits  on  ex- 
perience   to    indicate    areas   of   behavior   that   call   for 
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norms,   and  then  proceeds   to   address   norms   to   these 

areas.    Marriage  is  a  perennial   experience  calling  for 

moral  guidance,  and  moral  theology  (often  hand-in-hand 

with  canon  law)   has  been  busy  from  the  time  of  Paul 

the  Apostle  refining  the  law  of  indissolubility.   The  same 

apostle  addressed  a  burning  issue  of  his  day  which  has 

since  ceased  to  be  of  great  import  for  many  of  us,  that 

is,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  idols.    Usury  became  a 

moral  problem  in  the  16th  century  as  money  began  to 

take  on  new  uses  and  meaning;    slavery  emerged  in  the 

19th  century  as  a  moral  problem,  as  the  experience  of 

the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  man  became  clear;    so  it 

f   is  with  such  varied  phenomena  as  prize  fighting,  social 

,    justice  and  medical  practice  in  our  own  century.    Moral 

1    theology  is  unable  to  fashion  her  laws  in  norms  now  or 

at  any  time  in  such  a  way  that  they  speak  meaningfully 

to  all  modes  of  conduct  for  all  time.    For  this  reason  it 

I   is  selective,  addressing  what  is  currently  experienced  as 

meaningful. 

The    preaching    apostolate,    especially    the    Passionist 
mission,  approximates  this  selectivity.    By  its  very  dura- 
tion the  mission  is  limited  to  only  certain  truths  of  the 
i   faith.    It  concentrates  on  those  primordial  truths  that 
I   promise  to  bear  fruit  and  meaning  in  the  lives  of  the 
listeners:    Christ  and  Him  crucified,  sin,  death.    This  is 
'   a  selective  message  touching  upon  critical   experiences 
'  of  the  human  condition.    Our  apostolate  addresses  these 
experiences  because  of  their  salvific  meaning. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  about  such  experiences 
whose  explanation  leads  to  a  third  comparison  between 
moral  theology  and  the  Passionist  mission:  their  prob- 
lematic nature.  Moral  theology  tends  to  be  problem- 
oriented.  Problems  serve  as  the  criterion  of  selectively 
addressing  one  area  of  action  rather  than  another.  There 
is  a  reason,  of  course,  why  the  problem  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  moral  theology:  it  stands  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  humanization  that  moral  theology  is  trying  to 
achieve,   that   is,   that   program    (involving  norms   and 
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laws)  of  action  entailing  our  goodness.  This  is  but  an- 
other commentary  on  the  role  of  experience  in  moral 
theology,  for  a  problem  is  a  negative  experience,  that 
is,  an  undergoing  of  a  series  of  events  that  endanger  us 
or  threaten  us.  Dewey  paid  great  attention  to  problem 
in  his  view  of  the  human  condition,49  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  appeared  as  something  evil  impeding  the  good 
a  person  is  trying  to  achieve,  but  as  something  good  in 
itself  because  it  is  a  stimulus  to  the  subject  to  move 
ahead  in  search  of  a  solution,  that  is,  an  improvement 
of  the  present  situation.  This,  of  course,  is  the  positive 
aspect  of  experience.  Moral  theology,  if  it  is  not  viewed 
as  a  finished  discipline  with  laws  already  clearly  formu- 
lated, is  a  procedure  for  constantly  moving  into  new 
areas  of  action,  impelled  by  constantly-arising  problems, 
in  seeking  ever-more  meaningful  articulations  of  law 
and  norm.  Selectivity  is  part  of  this  process,  since  prob- 
lems are  selective,  affecting  only  certain  areas  of  behav- 
ior, and  leading  to  specific  solutions.  Moral  theology, 
for  instance,  has  been  alerted  to  the  peculiarities  in 
the  experience  of  adolescent  masturbation  in  our  cul- 
ture, and,  speaking  to  the  particular  features  of  this 
problem,  has  recently  been  able  to  formulate  a  more 
meaningful  norm  of  behavior  for  this  selective  group 
than  it  was  able  to  do  in  the  past  when  it  suggested 
only  an  undifferentiated  general  norm  for  the  problem 
of  adolescent  masturbation. 

In  close  conjunction  with  this  problem  orientation 
of  moral  theology,  the  Passionist  preaching  ministry 
has  had  a  similar  focus.  The  problem  of  the  Passion, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  that  is,  the  unrequited,  searching 
love  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  is  the  message  the  missionary 
presents  to  the  faithful.  Similarly  the  missionary's  stress 
on  sin  and  the  last  things  scores  other  problems  of  the 
human  condition — all  of  them  negative  experiences, 
whose  meaning  is  heightened  by  the  drama  of  the  mis- 
sion style.  On  the  far  side  of  such  problem-centeredness, 
of  course,  is  the  experience  of  conversion  and  transfor- 
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mation  of  life — the  response  and,  so  to  speak,  the  solu- 
tion to  these  life  problems. 

A  fourth  common  link  between  moral  theology  and 
Passionist  ministry  is  a  by-product  of  this  emphasis  on 
the  negative  aspects  of  experience;  it  is  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  sentiment,  feeling,  emotion  and  affect.  Ref- 
erence was  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  to  the 
role  of  emotion — in  the  pietistic  movement  in  general, 
and  in  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  particular,  especially  in  the 
tradition  of  prayer  and  ministry  that  he  inaugurated. 
This  trend  has  been  associated  with  a  certain  anti-in- 
tellectualism,  and  has  caused  some  embarrassment.  But, 
to  the  extent  that  passion  represents  a  special  form  of 
experience,  this  embarrassment  seems  groundless  in  view 
of  the  comments  I  have  been  making  about  the  mean- 
ing of  experience — which  add  up  to  the  observation 
that  experience,  as  explained,  contains  a  very  clear  meth- 
od and  intelligible  procedure. 

But  a  further  word  is  called  for  about  the  emotional 
character  of  experience,  with  special  reference  at  this 
point  to  moral  theology.  Moral  theology  has  traditionally 
treated  of  emotion  specifically  in  its  role  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  human  act.50  For  numbered  among  the 
obstacles  to  the  voluntarium  was  passion  or  concupis- 
cence. Little  was  said  there  by  way  of  recommending 
passion.51  Bernard  Haring,  however,  has  updated  the 
manualist  tradition  in  this  regard  in  his  Law  of  Christ,52 
indicating  a  more  positive  role  for  emotion  in  moral 
theology.  In  this  he  was  following  Max  Scheler.  In 
this  view  emotion  lends  "body"  to  action  or  appetite 
because,  in  Aquinas'  terms,  it  is  bodily  change  that  ac- 
companies "sensible  appetite."53  Scheler  amplifies  this 
idea,  remarking  that  emotion  enhances  the  relational 
quality  of  action,  adding  characteristics  to  it  that  give 
it  more  discernible  shape — thereby  improving  the  com- 
municableness  of  the  act  in  question.54  For  this  reason 
emotion  in  a  person's  action  puts  him  in  closer  relation- 
ship with  his  surroundings,  especially  with  another  per- 
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son.  In  virtue  of  this  closer  proximity  a  person  can 
sense  or  perceive  the  other  in  a  non-conceptual  affective 
way.  This  is  why  Scheler  can  say:  "There  is  a  type 
of  experience  whose  objects  are  completely  inaccessible 
to  the  understanding...";55  or,  that  we  are  primarily 
related  to  the  world  through  value-feeling.56  For  in- 
stance, the  passion  of  anger  fortifying  a  man  as  he  acts 
justly  against  an  injury  inflicted  on  him  enables  him 
to  see  more  clearly  than  the  dispassionate  observer  the 
dimensions  of  the  evil  he  is  attacking.  Again  compassion 
is  an  emotion  attracting  considerable  attention  today 
in  the  field  of  medical  ethics.57  It  is  an  invaluable  help 
in  reaching  moral  decisions  about  difficult  medical  pro- 
cedures, for  it  entails  the  kind  of  relationship  to  the 
suffering  patient  that  incorporates  his  suffering  into  the 
process  of  filtering  out  the  values  that  "ought"  to  be 
part  of  a  norm  of  action.  Of  course,  not  all  passion 
is  conducive  to  good  behavior,  as  the  older  manualists 
remind  us.  There  are  crimes  that  are  especially  heinous 
because  of  passion.  Scheler  himself  was  quick  to  admit 
this,  as  he  demonstrated  in  his  study  of  the  devastating 
effects  of  resentment  on  human  conduct. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  role  of  passion  and  feeling  in  the  Passion- 
ist  preaching  apostolate.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  the 
special  role  assigned  compassion  in  our  ministry  as  our 
missionaries  fasten  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  their  listeners 
on  the  Crucified  Christ. 

What  can  be  dealt  with  more  at  length  here,  as  an 
instance  of  emotion  in  both  moral  theology  and  Pas- 
sionist  missionary  preaching,  is  rhetoric.  To  speak  of 
rhetoric  in  conjunction  with  moral  theology,  surprising 
though  it  may  be,  is  recommended  for  two  reasons: 
laws  and  norms  are  not  the  only  medium  whereby 
moral  theology  addresses  human  action,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  rhetoric  to  construe  it  only  as  a  manipulative 
device. 

Thus  we  may  consider  ihetoric,  as  it  is  used  in  both 
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moral  theology  and  our  preaching  apostolate,  to  be  the 
fifth  element.  It  is  defined  as  the  persuasive  use  of 
speech  (often  poetic  or  dramatic)  aimed  at  moving 
men's  emotions,  urging  them  to  action.58  Its  status  as 
a  device  of  speech  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ele- 
ments that  we  normally  associate  with  moral  theology, 
yet,  if  we  recall  the  explanation  of  experience  here  pro- 
posed, the  groundwork  is  laid  for  a  significant  role  for 
rhetoric  in  moral  theology.  For  an  experiential  moral 
theology  is  concerned  about  practical  truth,  or  meaning. 
This  occurs  because  speculative  truth  is  often  not  at- 
tainable by  moral  theology,  especially  at  the  level  of 
those  laws  and  norms  that  are  relevant  to  particular 
behavior.  Frequently,  the  only  viable  guideline  available 
at  this  level  is  opinion,  often  supported  with  persuasive 
reasoning.  It  is  at  this  point  that  moral  theology  and 
rhetoric  join,  for  Socrates  and  Gorgias  describe  rhetoric: 
"The  rhetorician  does  not  instruct  the  courts  of  law  or 
other  assemblies  about  things  just  and  unjust,  but  creates 
beliefs  about  them."59  Similarly,  moral  theology  is  selec- 
tive in  establishing  its  norms.  In  this  it  seeks  to  avoid 
inconsistency  in  emphasizing,  for  instance,  that  the  over- 
riding imperative  of  love  is  the  "form  of  all  the  vir- 
tues." Yet,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  moral  theology 
has  never  consistently  unfolded  into  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  human  behavior,  but  selectively  touches  on 
those  areas  of  concern  to  the  men  of  its  day;  for  this 
reason,  sexual  morality  has  undergone  more  develop- 
ment than  the  morality  of  justice.  Rhetoric,  too,  is 
selective;  it  is  persuasive  precisely  because  it  addresses 
what  currently  agitates  an  audience.  The  so-called  "ad 
hominem"  argument  is  an  instance  of  a  rhetorical  de- 
vice aimed  at  attracting  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
In  other  words,  rhetoric  thrives  on  the  problematic, 
for  this  is  what  concerns  and  preoccupies  us.  Moral  the- 
ology is  selective  because  it  is  problem-oriented,  for  prob- 
lems are  contingencies  of  life,  often  unforeseen  and  un- 
predictable.   They  are  not  neatly  or  logically  deduced 
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from  prior  premises  or  positions  to  constitute  a  consistent 
and  orderly  flow  of  thought.  Rhetoric  seeks  to  address 
a  problem  in  a  way  that  truth  cannot  by  calling  on  other 
factors  that  facilitate  an  approach  to  it.60 

Whereas  law  is  one  way  of  addressing  a  problem, 
calling  on  authority  to  promulgate  a  unified  course  of 
action  where  the  truth  of  the  situation  is  powerless  to 
indicate  one,  the  persuasive  art  of  rhetoric  is  another. 
It  has  at  its  disposal  not  only  men's  minds,  but  also  their 
hearts.  For  rhetoric  appeals  to  passion  and  emotion 
— important  elements  in  an  experience-based  moral 
theology.61  It  also  speaks  to  imagination.62  There  is 
nothing  inherently  wrong  or  forbidden  in  this,  for  we 
humans  are  composed  of  emotion  and  imagination  as 
well  as  intellect  and  will — and  we  are  impelled  to  action 
as  much  by  one  as  by  the  other.  There  is  a  bias  against 
rhetoric  in  the  service  of  human  conduct,  probably 
because  of  its  powerful  appeal  to  passion.  Our  ancient 
western  tradition,  lavish  in  its  praise  of  rhetoric,  is  not 
unmindful  of  its  dangers.62  A  similar  suspicion  carries 
on  to  the  present  day,  as  when  the  National  Catholic 
Reported  carries  the  title,  "The  Rhetoric  of  the  New 
Right,"  where  in  the  corpus  of  the  article  we  read: 
"that  rhetoric  is  primarily  manipulative,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily educative,  can  scarcely  come  as  news."  Rhet- 
oric is  an  art,  as  much  at  the  service  of  man  as  any  sci- 
ence. It  thrives  on  truth  when  it  is  available.165  It  is 
not  out  of  the  question  that  moral  theology,  intent  not 
only  upon  formulating  guidelines  for  the  goodness  of 
human  conduct  but  also  moving  man  to  achieve  the 
good,  should  rely  on  rhetorical  elements.  James  Lapsley 
carries  on  a  Puritan  tradition  when  he  suggests  that  we 
use  our  aesthetic  sense  in  coping  with  the  problems  afflict- 
ing us.6*5 

No  special  plea,  of  course,  is  necessary  for  assimilating 
rhetoric  into  Passionist  missionary  preaching.  We  have 
had  a  long  reputation  for  eloquence  in  speaking.  In- 
deed the  very  subject  matter  of  our  sermons   (concen- 
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trating  on  those  negative  experiences  that  constitute 
a  threat  to  our  peace  and  happiness)  is  conducive  for 
rhetoric — the  persuasive  use  of  speech  playing  on  the 
heart  of  man,  constrained  by  prospects  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  his  own  responsibility,  to  achieve  a  conversion 
and  a  changed  way  of  life. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  five-fold  comparison  between 
moral  theology  and  Passionist  missionary  preaching, 
based  in  this  unfolding  of  the  significance  of  experience, 
that  Passionist  preaching  can  be  termed  an  exercise  in 
moral  theology,  and,  indeed,  a  kind  of  moral  theology 
in  its  own  right.  The  overriding  constituents  of  this 
moral  theology  are  those  negative  and  positive  aspects 
of  experience  called  the  problem  that  generates  the 
inquiry,  and  the  solution  that  terminates  this  particular 
phase  of  the  procedure.  In  short,  human  suffering,  its 
causes  and  solutions,  constitute  a  common  perspective 
for  moral  theology  and  the  Passionist  ministry.  This  has 
been  the  unspoken  theme  running  throughout  this  paper. 
Something  further  remains  to  be  said  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  human  suffering  and  moral  theology.  But 
first  let  me  address  several  difficulties  associated  with 
the  presentation  just  given.  These  difficulties  pertain 
to  the  presentation  of  moral  theology  made  here. 
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VII 

In  the  first  place  I  have  presented  a  moral  theology 
that  centers  around  the  good  rather  than  the  true,  for 
I  have  adopted  the  view  that  moral  theology  seeks  to 
maximize  human  potential  by  way  of  the  Gospel.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  does  this  not  primarily  by  articulat- 
ing ideals  for  human  behavior  (though  this  is  one  of 
its  tasks)  but  by  spelling  out  the  implications  of  the 
"ought"67  for  behavior,  that  is,  the  moral  imperatives 
of  the  Gospel.  Imperative  is  a  matter  of  choice  and 
decision — a  flash  of  the  good  gleaming  before  the  will's 
appetite.  The  true  is  not  excluded  in  this  consideration; 
rather  it  is  incorporated  as  practical  truth,  truth  as 
functional.  As  a  consequence,  moral  theology  is  not 
compatible  with  the  kind  of  systematic  orderliness  char- 
acteristic of  the  scholastic  understanding  of  science, 
though  there  is  a  high  level  of  intelligibility  within  its 
own  system  of  priorities.168  In  this  frame  of  reference 
moral  theology  does  not  commence  with  an  over-arching 
principle  laden  with  the  capacity  to  cope  with  every 
facet  of  human  conduct  (for  instance,  such  as  the 
principle  that  "love  is  a  form  of  all  the  virtues") .  Rather 
it  starts  with  what  is  experienced  as  good  (trust,  friend- 
ship, esteem,  freedom)  and  seeks  to  elevate  these  to  the 
level  of  an  ethical  norm  that  is  sufficient  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  life  until  a  new  set  of  experiences  generates 
new  problems  to  focus  the  concern  of  moral  theology 
elsewhere. 

This  process  is  in  embryo  an  answer  to  another  ob- 
jection: that  a  selective  moral  theology,  meeting  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  in  the  terms  they  suggest,  is  a  hit-and- 
miss  procedure,  threatening  to  leave  significant  areas 
of  both  personal  and  social  life  without  normative  guid- 
ance. From  one  viewpoint  this  is  true.  An  experiential 
moral  theology  does  not  address  behavior  that  has  not 
yet  been  experienced.  But  there  is  a  definite  system 
imbedded  in  the  process  that  moves  from  problem  to 
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problem,  evaluating  the  variety  of  responses  that  might 
be  made  until  that  is  found  which  serves  as  a  moral 
norm.  This  of  course  is  the  solution  to  the  problem  in 
question,  itself  an  experience  in  which  relief  is  gained 
from  the  improved  relationship  to  the  originating  prob- 
lem. This  is  the  ongoing  process  of  humanization  en- 
abling a  person  to  lay  hold  of  the  basic  human  goods  of 
equality,  freedom,  friendship  and  peace. 

This  anticipates  yet  another  objection,  the  danger  of 
subjectivism  infecting  moral  norms  that  had  been  ar- 
ticulated off  the  base  of  problematic  experiences.  Since 
a  problem,  even  a  social  one,  is  particularized  in  terms 
of  an  individual  or  a  special  group,  it  is  liable  to  the 
distortions  that  afflict  such  individuals  or  groups.  This 
objection  would  be  a  telling  one  if  merely  negative 
experiences,  that  is,  the  undergoing  of  a  problem,  were 
proposed  as  the  core  of  the  process.  But  something  more 
i  is  postulated — positive  experience,  that  is,  the  fashion- 
I  ing  of  a  solution  that  truly  solves,  not  only  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  interested  party,  but  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  disinterested  onlooker.  In  this  regard  Dewey  has 
suggested  something  approaching  the  rigor  of  the  sci- 
entific method69  to  shore  up  the  moral  disciplines,  by 
validating  the  norms  and  rules  of  behavior  they  pro- 
pose for  attaining  good  behavior  and  conduct.  He  sug- 
gests "publicly"  verified  solutions  where  the  proposed 
moral  response  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  quali- 
fied persons.  Scientific  methods  used  in  this  way  enable 
credibility  to  accrue  to  moral  theology,  for  it  approxi- 
mates the  procedure  of  the  older  manualist  tradition — 
the  moral  systems — where  a  method  is  offered  for  evalu- 
ating an  opinion  about  the  liceity  of  an  action  in  a 
dubious  situation70  by  way  of  several  reliable  experts. 

VIII 

When  moral  theology  is  approached  from  the  critical 
points  of  interest  that  prevail  within  a  Passionist  preach- 
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ing  apostolate,  it  is  linked  to  factors  that  stress  its  pas- 
toral role.  Such  an  emphasis  is  quite  acceptable  in 
moral  theology  at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  using 
Dewey's  notion  of  experience  as  a  framework  for  ex- 
plaining this  emphasis.  In  this  conclusion,  I  will  depart 
from  that  frame  of  reference  to  indicate  three  emphases 
emerging  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  preaching  aposto- 
late that  bear  upon  the  form  and  method  of  moral 
theology. 

First,  there  is  the  obviously  pastoral  concern  that 
moral  theology  speak  to  the  lives  of  the  people  it  ad- 
dresses in  a  way  that  is  intelligible  to  them  and  inspiring. 
The  tradition  of  moral  theology  wavers  in  this  regard, 
and  no  one  emerges  more  clearly  as  a  champion  of  its 
pastoral  quality  than  Alphonsus  Liguori71 — a  missionary 
like  Paul  of  the  Cross,  and  his  contemporary  and  fel- 
low-countryman, whose  pietistic  leanings  are  as  evident 
as  Paul's.72  Alphonsus'  missionary  contact  with  the 
people  influenced  his  moral  theology,  which  otherwise 
might  have  excessively  reflected  the  legal  background 
he  brought  to  his  life  tasks.  But  his  moral  theology 
is  quite  pastoral,  representing  not  the  scientific  approach 
which  stresses  universal  principles  overseeing  various 
areas  of  moral  behavior,  but  the  prudence  tradition, 
sensitive  to  the  conscience-awareness  found  among  the 
people  he  served.  A  major  contribution  of  Alphonsus 
to  moral  theology  was  his  moral  system  of  equiprob- 
abilism73  aimed  at  enabling  confessors  to  help  penitents 
plagued  by  a  dubious  conscience  to  reach  moral  certitude 
about  the  course  of  action  to  take. 

Paul  of  the  Cross  did  not  engage  professionally  in 
the  science  of  moral  theology  as  did  his  famous  con- 
temporary, though  he  did  achieve  eminence  in  the  field 
of  "mystical"  theology,  an  area  not  unrelated  to  the 
common  concern  of  human  behavior.  But  Paul  ex- 
hibited similar  pastoral  sensitivities  and  incorporated 
them  into  his  system  of  preaching  missions.  Fidelity 
to  his  method  has  accounted  for  the  success  the  Pas- 
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sionists  have  enjoyed  among  the  people  both  as  preachers 
and  confessors,  as  they  sought  to  guide  them  into  a 
converted  way  of  life.  This  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
the  tradition  of  moral  theology  reactivated  today  by 
Bernard  Haring,  Liguori's  worthy  disciple,  and  is  aptly 
described  as  pastoral. 

Second,  we  must  look  at  a  pragmatic  factor  in  moral 
theology.  Pragmatism  is  a  term  freighted  with  an  un- 
wholesome meaning  in  Catholic  tradition,  subject  to 
;  the  accusation  of  promoting  the  unbridled  use  of  any 
J  means  in  order  to  get  a  job  done,  that  is,  to  achieve 
!  an  end.  In  other  words,  it  sanctions  the  choice  of 
j  evil  provided  that  something  good  ensues — and  this 
i  moral  theology  cannot  accept. 

However,   pragmatism   admits  of   a   different  under- 
i  standing,  such  as  enunciated  by  William  James: 

The  attitude  of  looking  away  from  first  things,  principles, 
"categories,"  supposed  necessities;  and  of  looking  towards 
last  things,  fruits,  consequences,  facts.74 

Here  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  fruits  and  conse- 
quences of  what  we  do.  The  definition  of  moral  the- 
ology adopted  in  this  paper  (for  instance  that  it  seeks 
to  maximize  humanization)  incorporates  a  kind  of  prag- 
matism. The  stress  is  on  the  amount  of  good  that  is 
achieved  in  the  end,  not  on  the  evil  that  is  sanctioned 
as  a  means.  This  is  not  an  unthinkable  emphasis  in 
moral  theology,  which  has  gone  to  considerable  lengths75 
in  devising  a  system  of  guidelines  for  handling  the  con- 
flict situations  that  arise  from  the  co-existence  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  same  decision  leading  to  action.  The 
familiar  principle  of  the  two-fold  effect  has  been  an 
acceptable  way  of  coping  with  this  conflict.  I  will  make 
no  attempt  here  to  probe  this  thorny  question,  but  I 
do  wish  to  refer  to  an  equally  familiar  chapter  of  our 
tradition  in  moral  theology  that  more  closely  approxi- 
mates the  pragmatic  emphasis  in  question  here,  that 
is,  the  moral  systems.    These  were  devised  to  guide  the 
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conscience  to  a  course  of  action  that  was  otherwise 
confused  by  a  dubious  law,  in  a  context  where  the 
conformity  of  act  to  law  constituted  moral  goodness. 
In  the  moral  system  known  as  probabilism,  this  con- 
formity was  regarded  as  optional  in  certain  instances 
precisely  because  the  law's  relevance  to  the  act  in  ques- 
tion was  doubtful,  and  another  course  of  action  was 
allowable  provided  an  adequate  reason  could  be  adduced 
for  this  departure  from  the  law.  The  probabilist  per- 
mitted a  person  to  risk  moral  evil  (that  is,  violating  the 
law,  the  norm  of  moral  goodness)  for  good  reasons — 
ordinarily  pragmatic  ones  such  as  getting  a  needed  task 
done  or  achieving  a  desired  goal  (for  instance,  reading  a 
book  for  an  exam  despite  its  danger  to  personal  morals) . 
This  tradition  is  a  kind  of  Catholic  brand  of  pragmatism 
where  achieving  something  good  takes  precedence  over 
the  intellectual  satisfaction  of  understanding  the  truth 
of  the  matter. 

The  Passionist  preaching  ministry  does  not  bear  any 
analysis  in  terms  of  pragmatism,  except  to  the  extent 
that  pragmatism  bears  an  affinity  to  voluntarism,  a  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  that  centers  about  the  presence 
of  the  "good"  and  its  influence  on  the  human  will.76 
To  the  extent  that  the  Passionist  tradition  is  pietistic 
and  affective,  it  is  also  voluntaristic.  Its  concern  is  to 
alleviate  human  frailty  by  a  conversion  to  a  new  and 
better  way  of  life.  It  entails  a  system,  experiential  in 
nature,  sensitive  to  the  affective  and  emotional  nature 
of  man  in  his  desire  to  escape  the  evil  of  suffering  and 
achieve  the  good  of  salvation.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  speak  of  a  pragmatism  running  through  the  Pas- 
sionist missionary  tradition,  aligning  it  with  certain 
characteristics  of  moral  theology. 

This  similarity  is  illustrated  in  terms  of  two  focal  points 
of  concern:  fundamental  option  and  conversion.  Funda- 
mental option  became  a  subject  of  interest  in  1960  with 
an  essay  written  by  Flick  and  Alszeghy.77  It  designates 
the  single  most  significant  phase  of  the  Christian  response 
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to  the  call  of  God  because  it  involves  a  man's  whole 
sense  of  commitment  and  resolve  and  indicates  the  di- 
rection to  pursue  in  life.  It  has  a  transforming  impact 
on  all  the  subsequent  actions,  initiating  a  new  con- 
sistency in  outlook  and  perspective  on  moral  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Moralists  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
fundamental  option  because  it  measures  not  only  the 
response  of  the  individual  to  God,  but  also  God's  ability 
to  intervene,  subsequently,  in  the  life  of  a  given  indi- 
vidual— short  of  another  and  more  far-reaching  con- 
version. Fundamental  option  is  not  totally  new  in  our 
awareness,78  but  the  dynamics  of  dialogue  (invitation- 
response)  that  Haring  has  popularized  in  moral  the- 
ology have  enlarged  its  role.  It  is  redundant  to  note 
the  favorable  comparison  this  emphasis  bears  to  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  Passionist  missionary  in  preaching 
conversion. 

A  final  corollary  to  the  influence  of  pragmatism  in 
moral  theology  concerns  the  role  of  rhetoric.  In  a  moral 
theology  aimed  at  truth  in  terms  of  consequences  (max- 
imizing human  potential),  the  orientation  toward  pro- 
ducing results  by  every  available  means  tends  to  expand 
its  range  beyond  such  traditionally-honored  means  as 
laws  and  norms.  Law  already  has  an  affinity  for  an  af- 
fective response,  based  on  the  dynamics  of  the  "ought," 
and  this  is  enhanced  by  the  role  of  rhetoric  in  moral 
theology.  For  rhetoric  plays  upon  the  whole  man,  heart 
as  well  as  mind,  enlarging  the  opportunity  for  moral 
theology  to  play  its  part  in  man's  decision  and  actions. 
This  has  been  reflected  especially  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  when  the  traditional  agencies  for  alerting  people 
to  the  moral  implications  of  their  daily  lives  (family, 
school,  church,  printed  media)  gave  way,  especially 
among  the  younger  population,  to  agencies  of  rhetoric: 
demonstrations,  rallies,  multi-media,  music  (especially 
folk  songs),  oratory  (Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.)  and  the 
public  forums  such  as  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Chicago 
Seven;    we  must  also  include  such  symbolic  actions  as 
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fasts,  vigils,  and  even  civil  disobedience.  These  ob- 
viously rhetorical  devices  replaced  the  blander  pro- 
nouncements of  the  traditional  agencies,  leading  the 
way  to  a  revival  of  public  moral  consciousness  that  rivals 
any  in  the  nation's  history.  This  situation  is  an  encomi- 
um of  the  Passionist  missionary  apostolate  with  its  em- 
phasis on  rhetoric. 

Third,  let  us  finally  consider  the  contemporary  mean- 
ing of  human  suffering.  The  evil  of  suffering  has  been 
addressed  in  this  paper  from  the  very  beginning,  when 
it  described  the  pietistic  tradition  in  which  Paul  of  the 
Cross  was  nourished.  The  comments  on  rhetoric,  just 
concluded,  continue  to  bear  on  this  topic,  for  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  sixties  was  inspired  by  the  social  suffering 
of  the  masses:  the  black,  the  student  alienated  by  war, 
the  Chicano,  the  gay,  the  woman — all  disenfranchised, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  benefits  promised  by  the  great 
society.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  moral 
theology  veered  off  a  centuries-old  course  plowed  through 
the  furrow  of  personal  and  private  morality  onto  a  new 
course  alive  with  social  consciousness.  It  had  to  expand 
its  old  categories  (for  instance,  those  of  sin  and  virtue) 
and  add  new  ones  to  interpret  the  developing  situation. 
Often  it  was  only  a  vivid  encounter  with  the  evil  of 
suffering  experienced  by  segments  of  the  population 
that  provided  the  impetus  for  new  moral  argumenta- 
tion. The  Humane  Vitae  debate  witnessed  such  an 
instance  where  moralists  achieved  a  new  awareness  of 
marital  morality  as  they  experienced  the  plight  of  the 
burdened  family. 

In  so  many  ways  passion  (that  is,  submitting  to  the 
action  of  another)  became  a  new  moral  category  for 
interpreting  behavior  and  conduct.  Passion — suffering 
the  vicissitudes  and  onslaughts  of  life — added  new  di- 
mensions to  the  meaning  of  good  and  evil  as  interpreted 
by  the  moral  theologian.  In  no  way  is  the  Passionist 
preacher  more  in  line  with  these  new-found  concerns 
of  moral  theology.   For  he  preaches  the  Passion  of  Christ 
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as  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  life.  But  the  Passion 
must  be  experienced.  When  it  is,  then  a  conversion  or 
fundamental  option  occurs — a  new  perspective  opens  out 
onto  life,  a  new  level  of  awareness  and  consciousness. 
Affinity  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  sensitizes  us  to  the 
presence  of  moral  evil  in  this  world.  It  enables  us  to 
be  moral  theologians  in  a  new  mode,  as  we  begin  to 
see  evil  where  we  had  never  suspected  it  before.  But 
new  perspectives  are  also  opened  out  onto  a  better  world 
as  we  proceed  to  seek  measures  for  solving  these  new- 
found evils.  In  this  way  gradually,  little  by  little,  the 
world  will  be  improved  and  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
be  prepared  for. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  in  conclusion  from 
the  Chapter  Document,  declaring: 

We  share  in  the  joys  and  struggles  of  mankind  in  its  journey 
toward  God.  Because  we  are  aware  that  the  Passion  of 
Christ  continues  in  this  world  until  He  comes  in  glory, 
we  desire  to  participate  in  the  distress  of  men,  especially 
the  neglected  and  the  poor,  to  offer  them  comfort  and  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  their  sorrow.  We  seek  to  overcome 
the  causes  of  human  suffering  by  the  power  of  the  Cross, 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  goal  of  our  involvement  is  that 
all  men  may  share  in  His  suffering  and  become  like  Him 
in  his  death  that  all  may  attain  to  the  glory  of  his  resur- 
rection.79 
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Xavier  Sutton:  American 
Passionist  Missionary 


St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  gathered  companions  to  live  together 
and  to  announce  the  Gospel  of  Christ. . .  .  The  Church, 
recognizing  in  this  inspiration  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
approved  our  Congregation  and  its  Rule  and  entrusted 
a  mission  to  us :    to  announce  the  Gospel  of  the  Passion. . .  .* 

These  opening  words  of  our  Rule  highlight  an  essential 
element  of  St.  Paul's  charism,  namely,  his  missionary 
apostolate.2  As  profound  and  fruitful  as  his  own  apos- 
tolic charism  was  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  completely 
by  his  own  long  missionary  career.  Each  of  his  followers 
by  sharing  in  his  apostolic  charism  has  unfolded  further 
aspects  of  it.3 

Accordingly,  in  this  article  my  purpose  is  to  honor 
the  apostolic  ministry  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  by  pre- 
senting the  mission  ministry  of  one  of  his  followers, 
Father  Xavier  Sutton,  American  Passionist  Missionary. 
From  the  story  of  Sutton's  missionary  work  we  can  ap- 
preciate better  the  Passionist  charism  of  apostolic  ministry 
as  it  was  actualized  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  the 
United  States.  To  achieve  this  purpose  the  article  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  a  brief  but  factual  account 
of  Sutton's  ministry;  an  initial  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  his  ministry  upon  Catholics,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
particular  ministry  to  non-Catholics. 


Sutton's  Mission  Ministry 

Xavier  Sutton,  a  native  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  was  born  of 
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immigrant  parents  on  September  22,  1852 — a  few 
months  before  the  first  Passionists  arrived  in  the  United 
States.4  His  baptismal  name  was  James.  After  studying 
at  St.  Xavier's  College  in  Cincinnati  he  entered  the 
Passionist  Novitiate  in  Pittsburgh  in  1872  and  took  his 
vows  as  a  Passionist  on  December  1,  1873.  Six  years 
later  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  In  November 
of  1882  he  began  missionary  work. 

Xavier  was  the  type  of  person  who  liked  to  keep  notes 
and  records.  Over  the  years  he  jotted  down  informa- 
tion on  his  missions  and  retreats.  In  1915  he  organized 
these  notes  into  what  he  called  his  "Book" — a  hand- 
written manuscript  which  is  still  preserved  although 
unpublished.5 

The  scene  of  his  first  mission  was  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  Mecosta  County,  and  part 
of  the  then  recently-organized  Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Xavier  wrote:  "This  was  my  first  mission.  I  had  some 
instructions   and   two   or   three  sermons.     The  weather 
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was  bitter  cold  with  a  lot  of  ice  and  snow  on  the 
ground. .  .  ."6 

As  Xavier  gave  his  first  mission  he  was  entering  upon 
a  ministry  which  Passionists  in  America  had  begun 
twenty-six  years  earlier.7  From  the  first  American  Pas- 
sionist  Mission  in  1856  until  Sutton  began  in  1882  the 
Passionist  Mission  Band  had  grown  and  had  become 
more  American.8  At  the  time  of  the  First  Missionary 
Congress  of  Passionists  in  1894,  32  missionaries  were 
present,  almost  all  being  Americans.  Over  these  years 
the  method  of  conducting  missions  had  become  more 
Americanized.9 

Xavier  faithfully  followed  this  method  in  his  Catholic 
missions.  He  preached  in  most  of  the  states  in  the 
East  and  Midwest  and  deep  South.  He  continued  in 
this  mission  ministry  for  43  years  until  his  death  in  1926. 

He  preached  in  older  parishes,  frequently  where  the 
first  Passionists  had  preached  several  decades  earlier. 
Examples  would  be  St.  Columba's  on  West  25th  Street 
in  New  York,  St.  Joseph's  in  Brooklyn,  the  Old  Cathedral 
in  St.  Louis.10 

We  also  find  him  in  new  parishes,  for  pastors  felt 
the  need  for  a  mission  in  organizing  a  new  parish. 
Examples  would  be  All  Saints  in  New  York  City,  founded 
in  1880  and  Xavier  preached  there  in  1883;  St.  Rose  in 
Chicago,  founded  in  1881  and  Xavier  preached  there 
in  1884;  St.  Joseph  in  Cateret,  New  Jersey,  founded  in 
1890  and  Xavier  preached  there  in  1894. 

He  also  preached  in  small  towns.  Examples  would 
be  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  in  1884  where  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  saloons  closed  on  Sundays;  Versailles, 
Ohio,  in  1895;  River  Falls,  Wisconsin  in  1896;  Pitts- 
ford  Mills,  Vermont,  1903;  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  1908; 
Donaldson,  Louisiana,  1912;    etc.,  etc.11 

The  turning  point  in  his  life  was  a  four-week  mission 
at  St.  Raphael's  Church  on  41st  Street  in  New  York 
City,  February  19-March  19,  1899.  The  pastor,  Father 
Cunnion,    insisted    that    Fathers    Xavier    and    Richard 
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Barrett  remain  another  week  to  conduct  a  mission  to 
non-Catholics.  Father  Xavier  approached  the  Provin- 
cial who  gave  a  hesitant  approval.  This  non-Catholic 
mission  opened  on  March  20  and  closed  with  great 
success  on  March  27.    It  changed  Sutton's  life!12 

Fr.  Xavier  later  wrote:  "It  was  my  first  venture. 
When  Fr.  Cunnion  asked  me  to  give  it,  I  was  afraid. 
But  he  encouraged  me.  I  had  been  preparing  lectures 
on  this  line  and  now  was  the  time  to  use  them.  Fr. 
Richard  was  full  of  zeal  also  and  the  first  time  we  got 
questions  out  of  the  rjox  we  acted  like  boys  with  a 
new  toy.  We  could  hardly  wait  to  open  them  to  see 
what  they  were.  The  church  was  packed  every  night. 
We  left  46  under  instruction.  Catholic  papers  took 
notice  of  our  work  and  commented  on  it." 

After  this  mission  before  leaving  New  York  City  Sut- 
ton stopped  to  see  Father  Elliott  of  the  Paulists  who 
had  begun  this  work  with  new  enthusiasm  just  a  few 
years  earlier.  Sutton  wrote  of  this  visit:  "When  I  went 
up  to  see  Fr.  Elliott  about  literature  and  told  him  I 
was  taking  up  the  work,  he  filled  up  and  could  hardly 
speak.  'God  bless  you,  God  bless  you'  was  all  he  said. 
Just  at  this  time  the  condemnation  of  Americanism 
came  out  and  the  Paulists  were  said  to  be  'tarred  with 
the  stick'  and  their  work  in  the  non-Catholic  field  was 
liable  to  injure  the  work,  but  when  a  Religious  Order 
took  it  up,  the  work  was  secure." 

Sutton  also  stopped  at  Philadelphia  to  congratulate 
his  friend,  Bishop-elect  John  W.  Shanahan,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Sut- 
ton wrote:  "'Well,  I've  sent  back  the  Bulls,'  he  (the 
Bishop-elect)  said,  'but  if  they  force  me  into  the  job, 
you  will  have  to  come  and  help  me  out  by  giving  non- 
Catholic  missions  everywhere.'"  Sutton  added:  "This 
is  how  I  got  into  the  work.  As  soon  as  he  was  made 
bishop  he  wrote  to  the  Prov(incial)  &  I  was  given  him 
for  the  work."13 

The  method  Xavier  and  Richard  used  was  as  follows: 
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The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  recited  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  then  a  hymn  was  sung  such  as  "Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee,"  and  a  passage  from  the  Gospels  was  read. 
The  sermon  or  instruction  lasted  almost  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed by  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
a  collection  was  also  taken  up.  Then  the  other  missionary 
opened  the  question  box,  read  each  question  and  gave 
the  replies. 

Xavier  began  this  non-Catholic  work  in  earnest  at 
the  Harrisburg  Cathedral,  September  24-October  1, 
1899,  after  having  given  a  two-week  Catholic  mission 
there.  For  several  years  he  and  Richard  Barrett  went 
up  and  down  Pennsylvania  giving  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  missions. 

In  1901  he  began  a  series  of  short  non-Catholic  mis- 
sions in  Manchester  Diocese,  New  Hampshire.  "Father 
Murphy  of  Dover  offered  to  pay  all  expenses  for  non- 
Catholic  work  for  one  year  throughout  the  diocese,  so 
Bishop  Bradeley  applied  to  F.  Provincial  and  I  was 
sent."14  Later  he  continued  the  work  in  Oklahoma, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  South  Dakota,   etc. 

In  very  small  towns  he  would  preach  and  offer  Mass 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  he 
would  preach  to  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 
Sometimes  he  preached  in  the  church  or  chapel,  but 
at  other  times  he  would  use  a  public  hall,  the  "opera 
house"  or  even  the  courthouse. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1926  he  had  conducted 
691  weeks  of  missions  as  well  as  115  three-  and  five-day 
shorter  missions  or  retreats. 

Impact  of  Missions  upon  Catholics 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  parish  mission  ministry  of  one 
American  follower  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  open- 
ing quarter  of  this  century.    What  impact  did  such  a 
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ministry  have  upon  the  Church  and  the  Catholics  of 
this  period? 

To  respond  to  this  question  we  must  realize  that  this 
was  an  era  of  tremendous  change  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  From  the  year  1880  to 
1920  the  Catholic  Church  had  grown  from  six  million 
to  almost  eighteen  million  members.  This  was  the  period 
of  great  immigration.  As  John  Tracy  Ellis  has  reminded 
us,  anything  about  the  Church  "in  these  years  can  be 
properly  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  spreading 
Catholic  immigration."15  At  the  same  time  America 
was  experiencing  the  industrial  revolution  at  home  and 
a  growing  role  in  international  affairs.  At  the  very 
height  of  Sutton's  career  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop 
Ireland  and  others  were  leading  the  Church  forward 
into  an  "Americanism"  which  in  its  European  form 
would  be  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

In  recent  years  theologians  have  been  studying  the 
effect  of  the  American  experiment  upon  the  Church. 
Father  Padovano,  for  example,  sees  "transformation" 
as  "the  key  to  an  American  spirituality"  for  the  Ameri- 
can is  "nomadic,  a  crusader  and  a  perpetual  pilgrim  .  .  . 
This  is  why  revivalism  has  been  a  constant  ingredient 
of  America's  religious  life."16  If  these  assumptions  are 
true,  then  the  particular  form  of  "revivalism"  known 
as  "parish  missions"  surely  deserves  more  study  and 
recognition  by  our  theologians  and  historians.  Recently 
John  Hennessey,  S.J.,  has  dared  to  ask,  "Has  anyone 
studied  the  impact  of  the  parish  mission  in  American 
Catholicism?"17 

Back  in  1894,  when  Sutton  was  one  of  the  experi- 
enced missionaries  of  the  day,  the  American  Ecclesi- 
astical Review  ran  a  series  of  articles  on  parish  missions, 
contributed  by  members  of  various  religious  orders.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  writers  stressed 
the  problems  of  immigration  as  a  reason  for  these  mis- 
sions.18 

In  the  very  same  year  (1894)  the  first  Passionist  Mis- 
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sionary  Congress  was  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Father  Xavier 
Sutton  had  an  important  part  in  preparing  for  this 
congress  and  in  seeing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The 
missionaries  at  this  congress  were  aware  of  the  specific 
problems  of  their  age.  Their  resolutions  spoke  of  the 
"feature  of  adaptability"  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  "laudable  progressive  aspirations  of  every  age"  to 
such  an  extent  that  this  constitutes  "the  movement  to 
which  the  Holy  Father  has  given  such  prominence"  and 
that  "the  movement  should  also  include  the  American 
Province  of  Passionists."19 

For  Sutton  (as  for  other  missionaries  of  the  period) 
parish  missions  undoubtedly  stirred  the  lost  and  lapsed 
to  live  up  to  the  demands  of  their  religion.  Sutton  fre- 
quently spoke  of  the  hard  confessional  work  entailed 
by  the  mission,  especially  in  the  big  cities.  But  there 
was  more.  It  was  through  the  parish  missions  that  the 
newly-arrived  immigrants  were  enabled  to  rediscover 
their  Catholic  heritage  in  this  new  and  seemingly  "Prot- 
estant" land  of  America. 

For  example  at  Harrisburg  (September  10-24,  1899) 
during  the  Catholic  mission  he  noted:  "The  first  Sunday 
the  Masses  were  poorly  attended.  I  remarked  to  the 
pastor  that  something  must  be  wrong  in  the  place,  as 
there  must  be  more  Catholics  than  that  in  Harrisburg. 
The  women  did  fairly  well,  but  the  men  were  few — 
about  400  when  there  should  have  been  800  or  1,000 — 
Thursday  night  I  announced  that  we  would  organize 
a  Holy  Name  Society — and  I  took  occasion  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  men  in  plain  terms — I  said  they  must 
be  poor  creatures,  spineless  bipeds  &  look  I  said  at 
your  daily  papers — we  sent  notices  to  them,  have  you 
seen  a  word  in  any  of  them — but,  it's  all  the  same  to  you 
— After  the  Service  an  old  Irishman  on  the  corner  was 

talking  to  some  men.    Boys  that  was  the talk 

I  ever  heard  from  a  priest  but  we  deserve  every  word  of 
it — next  morning  over  300  cancelled  their  subscription 
for  the  papers.    What's  up,  said  the  Editor!  when  he 
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was  told — he  said  "Go  back  and  tell  them  I  was  out  of 
town"  after  (wards)  reporters  were  at  front  door,  back 
door  and  Sacristy, — pleading  for  some  items.  The  So- 
ciety invited  the  Catholics  and  after  that  they  were 
respected  and  considered."20 

This  long  narrative  shows  the  power  of  the  missionary 
to  stir  up  pride  in  a  quiet  and  even  "beaten-down" 
Catholic  population.  It  was  missionaries  such  as  Sutton 
who  urged  the  Catholics  to  appreciate  their  religion, 
to  march  in  Holy  Name  or  St.  Patrick's  Day  parades. 
In  other  words,  such  missionaries  helped  to  save  the 
immigrants  for  the  Church.  And  this  is  the  story  of 
parish  missions  yet  to  be  told! 

In  our  present  ecumenical  age  I  believe  that  we  should 
set  this  parish  mission  ministry  in  the  broader  perspective 
of  the  Protestant  revivalist  movement,  especially  as  it 
became  organized  in  the  large  cities  under  such  men 
as  Moody,  etc.21  I  would  suggest  that  Catholics  found 
pride  in  the  success  of  their  parish  missions  and  this 
helped  them  to  compensate  for  the  city-wide  success 
achieved  by  the  great  Protestant  revivalists  of  the  period. 

Finally,  the  missionaries  would  so  strengthen  the  faith 
of  the  people  that  in  their  enthusiasm  new  parishes 
would  be  needed  and  eventually  formed,  new  churches 
built  and  parish  life  solidified. 

Xavier  paid  attention  to  the  needs  of  working  women 
who  at  that  early  time  were  mostly  single  women.  For 
example,  he  was  proud  of  the  "girls  working  in  the 
factory  (at  Wauregan,  Conn.)  who  observed  every  day 
a  Holy  hour,  i.e.  they  kept  silent  for  the  good  of  the 
mission."22  Later  he  found  time  on  trains  and  other 
odd  moments  to  compose  a  small  booklet  for  such 
women:    Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  Single  Girls. 

Likewise  he  was  fond  of  children.  He  wrote  the  first 
American  pamphlet  on  the  life  of  St.  Gabriel,  for  school 
children.  The  Rev.  Neil  Parsons,  C.P.,  has  recalled 
that  when  he  was  a  school  boy  at  the  Passionist  parish 
of  St.   Agnes,  in   Louisville,   old  Father  Xavier  would 
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stop  in  the  classroom  to  talk  about  the  missions  and  the 
faith. 


Mission  Ministry  to  Non-Catholics 

We  have  earlier  alluded  to  Father  Xavier's  first  mis- 
sion to  non-Catholics  at  St.  Raphael's  parish  in  New 
York  City  in  1899.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  preoccupied  with  this  special  apostolate.  We  can- 
not here  retell  the  strong  urge  that  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  experienced  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  Prot- 
estant England  nor  the  work  of  Blessed  Dominic  Barberi 
in  that  country  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  We  must 
remark  briefly  on  this  aspect  of  Sutton's  ministry  in 
order  to  indicate  the  ecumenical  facet  of  the  Passionist 
charism  which  this  American  Passionist  Missionary  shared 
with  his  founder,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

The  work  for  conversion  of  Americans  had  been  one 
of  the  cherished  dreams  of  Father  Hecker,  the  founder 
of  the  Paulists.23  In  1894  Father  Walter  Elliott,  Paulist, 
appealed  to  the  diocesan  clergy  to  enter  upon  this  work 
more  intensely.24  His  appeal  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Union  in  1896  whereby 
bishops  set  aside  several  of  their  priests  precisely  for 
this  work.  The  Cleveland  diocesan  band  was  outstand- 
ing. Father  Cunnion  was  on  the  New  York  City  band25 
and  it  was  he  who,  as  pastor  of  St.  Raphael's,  requested 
Xavier  Sutton  and  Richard  Barrett  to  begin  this  work 
in  his  parish. 

Perhaps  Sutton's  remarks  on  the  Harrisburg  Cathedral 
mission  of  September  24-October  1,  1899,  show  the 
results  of  this  work:  "I  was  green  in  those  days — it 
was  a  new  field.  No  precedents  to  go  by.  So  I  had 
to  hew  out  new  paths.  To  be  sure  being  the  first  ever 
held  in  Harrisburg,  the  interest  was  great.  It  not  only 
drew  many  non-Catholics  but  also  Catholics  in  name 
only.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing.   We  left  under  instruction  46  converts  and  some 
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30  more  came  in  afterwards.  As  a  result  of  this  mission 
and  the  Catholic  one  also,  I  urged  the  Bishop  to  open 
two  new  places  for  Mass."26  Earlier  in  notes  written 
at  that  time,  he  stated:  "The  mission  to  Non.C.  in 
Harrisburg  was  a  most  successful  one.  From  the  very 
start  we  had  a  good  number  present  and  the  interest 
kept  growing  and  drawing  more.  Questions  of  the  usual 
kind  poured  in — Harrisburg  is  a  very  bigoted  place  and 
some  of  the  priests  feared  we  would  be  insulted  but 
not  one  insulting  question  was  received — Preachers  were 
present  every  night  &  one  McNall,  a  noted  bigot,  put 
questions  in  the  box  that  were  mere  trifles.  The  effect 
of  the  mission  was  most  gratifying — Walls  of  prejudice 
were  broken  down — the  Catholics  who  were  timid  and 
almost  ashamed  of  their  faith  became  proud  of  it — 
and  were  filled  with  a  love  for  their  religion  and  especial- 
ly when  they  saw  how  easily  objections  could  be  brushed 
aside  .  .  .  Catholicity  is  not  a  dead  factor  any  more  in 
H.  After  leaving  the  preachers  came  out  in  the  papers 
against  us  but  they  were  looked  after  and  answered  and 
their  own  people  called  them  cowards  to  wait  until  I 
was  gone  and  then  attack  me." 

Such  narratives  show  the  good  effects  of  this  new 
work.  Fired  with  zeal  and  inspired  by  success,  Sutton 
continued  this  work  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  As 
the  years  went  by  he  realized  "the  Catholics  needed 
the  lectures  as  much  as  the  non-Catholics  for  they  knew 
little  of  their  faith,  being  few  in  numbers  and  isolated — 
the  priest  came  seldom  to  them  and  hence  their  faith 
grew  cold."27 

Also  as  the  years  passed  Sutton  came  to  realize  that 
he  was  not  simply  trying  to  "convert"  Protestant  church- 
going  people  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  basically 
teaching  Christian  doctrine  to  people  who  had  little 
or  no  instruction  in  Christianity  as  such. 

As  he  continued  on  non-Catholic  mission  campaigns 
through  the  Midwest  he  would  have  seen  things  as 
Francis  Clement  Kelley:     "...  I  saw  America,  not  the 
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America  of  the  great  cities  but  the  real  America  which 
feeds  and  sustains  the  other — the  America  of  the  small 
towns,  villages  .  .  .  and  the  conviction  came  to  me  that 
our  leaders  had  missed  something  great  because  they 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers  pouring  out  of  ships 
into  the  cities.  We  had,  I  thought,  been  forced  to  neglect 
the  minority  that  had  gone  to  the  little  places.  But  these 
were  the  hope  of  the  cities  of  the  future,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  next  and  succeeding  generations  of  city 
dwellers."28 

Yes,  Xavier  would  certainly  have  agreed  with  the 
founder  of  the  Extension  Sociey  and  the  future  Bishop 
of  Oklahoma  City.  For  example,  in  Greenville,  Alabama, 
he  met  a  man  who  said  to  him:  "I  don't  belong  to 
any  church.  I  never  took  much  stock  in  these  churches, 
they  tell  you  you  must  save  your  souls  but,  if  you  do 
not  pay  your  dues  they  throw  you  out  of  the  church 
and  your  soul  can  go  to  hell.  .  .  .  Your  church  is  called 
the  Catholic  church,  what  does  that  mean?  I  explained 
what  it  was  to  him.  Well,  I've  often  thought  if  God 
gave  a  religion  for  man,  it  would  be  for  the  world.  God 
would  not  limit  it  to  one  place  or  one  class  of  peo- 
ple. .  .  ."29 

To  summarize:  Xavier' s  missions  to  non-Catholics 
stirred  up  the  faith  of  poorly-instructed  Catholics, 
brought  converts  to  Catholicism,  broke  down  prejudice 
among  some  Protestants  and  gave  a  basic  religious  in- 
struction to  people  with  little  or  no  faith  whatsoever. 
Xavier  died  in  1926.  By  that  time  the  Passionist  apos- 
tolate  was  spreading  to  China,  the  Sign  magazine  was 
being  published,  street  preachers  were  using  trailer  cars 
in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  lay  retreat  movement  was 
flourishing  in  several  Eastern  cities.  All  these  are  actu- 
alizations of  the  apostolic  charism  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
given  to  the  Congregation  founded  by  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross.  Father  Xavier  Sutton  during  his  43  years  of 
mission  work  exemplified  several  important  facets  of 
this  charism  and  with  many  others  offered  the  Church 
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at  the  turn  of  the  century  a  unique  ministry  of  needed 
and  dedicated  service. 

NOTES 

1  Chapter  Document  (Rome,  1970)  as  approved  by  the 
Special  General  Chapter  of  1968-1970. 

2  The  best  study  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  apostolate  is  En- 
rico ZofToli:  S.  Paolo  della  Croce  (Rome,  1968  vol.  hi  p. 
904-1416);  also  Pere  Gaetan:  St.  Paul  de  la  Croix  Apotre 
et  Missionaire   (Tirlemont,  1933). 

3  The  statement  of  Cassian  Yuhaus  is  unfortunately  still 
true:  "There  is  no  history  of  any  sort  of  the  Passionist  Mis- 
sions" {Compelled  to  Speak,  p.  220;  New  York,  1967). 
However,  for  the  first  years  of  the  American  Passionist  Mis- 
sion apostolate  one  can  profitably  turn  to  Yuhaus,  op.  cit., 
p.  219-298.  This  is  the  most  complete  study  to  date.  Felix 
Ward:  The  Passionists  (New  York,  1923)  contains  some 
important  data  but  in  reading  Ward  one  must  keep  in  mind 
his  purpose  of  giving  "sketches  and  reminiscences."  Also  in 
each  Passionist  monastery  throughout  the  United  States  the 
"Missions  and  Retreats"  record  books  have  been  faithfully 
preserved  until  recent  years.  Records  of  Passionist  Missions 
are  also  preserved  in  the  provincial  archives  of  both  American 
provinces,  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Illinois. 

4  On  November  20,  1852,  the  first  three  American  Pas- 
sionists arrived  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  first  Passionist 
monastery  was  blessed  on  June  4,  1854  (cf.  Yuhaus,  op.  cit., 
p.  45-68). 

5  Sutton's  Book  (henceforth  "Book")  is  preserved  in  the 
Provincial  Archives  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Except  for  excerpts  printed  in  1945  in  an  intra-province  bul- 
letin his  "Book"  has  never  been  published.  It  is  handwritten 
on  8  x  11  loose-leaf  pages.  Xavier  divided  his  "Book"  into 
three  parts.  The  first  fifty  pages  contain  the  records  of  his 
Catholic  missions  and  retreats  from  1882  to  1915.  The  sec- 
ond part  (thirty-five  pages)  reports  his  non-Catholic  missions 
from  1899  to  1915.  The  final  part  (18  pages)  records  both 
types  of  missions  from  1915  to  1925.  There  also  have  been 
preserved  some  pages  of  notes  written  down  by  him  as  he 
actually  gave  his  missions  and  evidently  utilized  in  organizing 
his  "Book"  in  1915. 
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6  Of  his  first  mission  Sutton  wrote:  "Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
St.  Marys— Nov.  19  to  27.  Fr.  William  (Gegan).  Pastor 
Fr.  Gremine.  My  home  Holy  Cross,  Cinti,  O.  This  was  my 
1st  mission.  I  had  some  instructions  and  two  or  three  sermons. 
The  weather  was  bitter  cold  with  a  lot  of  ice  and  snow  on 
the  ground.  One  morning  about  11:30  a.m.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  church  when  a  young  man  came  in — 
I  waited  &  heard  his  confession — when  I  had  finished  he 
asked  me  to  give  him  holy  communion — I  asked  if  he  could 
not  get  in  time  for  the  8:30  Mass.  I  live,  he  said,  16  miles 
from  here — I  started  at  3  a.m.  to  walk  as  the  roads  are  cov- 
ered with  snow  over  a  foot  deep  I  just  got  here.  I  gave 
him  Communion.    What  faith!"  ("Book,"  p.  2). 

7  Cf.  Yuhaus:  op.  cit.,  p.  258-259.  Actually  parish  mission 
work  was  only  thirty-one  years  old  as  Xavier  begins,  for 
according  to  Joseph  McSorley,  C.S.P.,  the  "first  'organized' 
parish  mission  to  English-speaking  Catholics  in  this  country 
opened  in  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Greenwich  Village,  New  York 
City,  in  1851."  Father  Hecker  and  His  Friends  (St.  Louis, 
1952)  p.  15.  The  Paulist  Vincent  F.  Holden  makes  perhaps 
the  proper  distinction  when  he  adds  that  "previously  the 
Jesuits  had  given  parish  retreats  and  the  Redemptorists  had 
conducted  some  German  and  occasional  English  missions 
but  no  one  had  been  able  to  set  aside  a  trained  group  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  English  missions.  This  was 
Father  Bernard's  ( Hafkenshied )  achievement.  He  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church  to  inaugurate  this  work."  The  Yankee 
Paul  (Milwaukee,  1958,  159-161).  Cf.  also  "Missions  Cath- 
olic-Parochial" in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (New  York, 
1911,  vol.  x,  391-394)  by  Joseph  Schroeder,  and  the  more 
recent  article  "Missions,  Parochial"  in  the  New  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  (New  York  1967,  vol.  9,  p.  937-938).  Neither 
article  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  American  parish  missions. 

8  Re-published  at  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  1956  as  an  Appendix 
to  Second  Passionist  Missionary  Congress,  Province  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross. 

9  The  first  Passionist  Mission  Guide  published  in  1897  con- 
tained the  directives  for  the  usual  Passionist  Mission  of  this 
period.  A  copy  is  in  the  Passionist  Monastery  Library,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

10  For  the  story  of  the  first  Passionist  missions  in  Brooklyn, 
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New  York  City  and  St.  Louis,  cf.  Cassian  Yuhaus,  op.  cit., 
263-269. 

11Xavier's  accounts  of  these  missions  are  in  his  "Book" 
referred  to  above. 

12  We  have  three  accounts  from  Sutton  of  this  mission  at 
St.  Raphael's:  p.  34-35  of  Part  I  of  his  "Book,"  p.  2  of  Part 
II,  and  several  pages  of  notes  evidently  written  at  the  time 
of  the  mission  itself.  All  are  preserved  in  the  Provincial  Ar- 
chives, Chicago,  Illinois.  The  quoted  passages  in  the  text 
are  from  these  sources. 

13  Bishop  John  W.  Shanahan  was  a  life-long  friend  of  Xa- 
vier's.  Felix  Ward  (op.  cit.  p.  252)  informs  us  that  the  Bishop 
took  Xavier  to  Rome  in  1905.  In  the  Provincial  Archives, 
Chicago,  there  are  several  letters  of  the  Bishop  to  Xavier, 
dated  1913-1915.    Shanahan  died  in  February,  1916. 

14  "Book,"  II,  p.  8-9. 

15  Cf.  John  Tracy  Ellis:  American  Catholicism  (Chicago, 
1955),  101.  For  the  Americanist  question,  cf.  Thomas  T. 
McAvoy:  The  Great  Crisis  in  American  Catholic  History 
1895-1900  (Chicago,  1957);  Sydney  E.  Ahlstrom:  A  Reli- 
gious History  of  the  American  People  (New  Haven,  1973) 
825-841;  Andrew  Greeley:  The  Catholic  Experience  (New 
York,  1967),  150-215. 

16  Cf.  "American  Culture  and  Theology"  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Theological  Society,  26  (1971),  p.  120. 

17  Cf.  "American  History  and  Theological  Enterprise"  op. 
cit.  p.  107.  This  entire  number  of  the  Proceedings  is  devoted 
to  the  question  of  the  American  impact  on  theology.  Recently 
Antonio  M.  Stevens-Arroyo,  C.P.,  has  suggested  that  the 
American  Church  might  well  offer  a  theology  of  ethnicity 
as  its  special  contribution  to  the  Church  Universal;  cf.  "To- 
wards a  Definition  of  the  Theology  of  Ethnicity"  in  Compas- 
sion (iv,  1975,  Union  City,  N.J.). 

18  Vol.  xi,  1894,  81-111,  161-217. 

19  Op.  cit.,  p.  80-82. 

20  "Book,"  II,  2-3. 

21  Cf.  James  F.  Findlay,  Jr. :  Dwight  L.  Moody,  American 
Evangelist,  1837-1899  (Chicago,  1969);  Sidney  A.  Ahlstrom, 
op.  cit.,  743-748  on  "The  Great  Revivalists."  Protestant 
evangelism  was  at  this  moment  beginning  to  concentrate  on 
the  great  cities  in  an  organized  manner  rather  than  on  the 
frontier  regions  as  during  the  earlier  pre-Civil  War  period. 
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22  "Book,"  I,  p.  29.   This  mission  was  in  1896. 

23  Cf.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  C.S.P.  in  AER  85  (1931)  463-485, 
"Missions  to  Non-Catholics"  and  esp.  464-468  for  Fr.  Hecker. 

™AER  11  (1894)  226-236:  "The  Diocesan  Clergy  and 
Missions  to  Non-Catholics."  Also  "Missionary  Society  of 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle"  in  the  old  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  x, 
p.  369,  and  "Paulists"  in  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  x, 
29-30,  for  the  work  of  the  Paulists.  Also  McSorley,  op.  cit., 
p.  237-253  on  Father  Walter  Elliott's  work  among  non-Cath- 
olics. 

25  Fr.  Cunnion  is  mentioned  in  the  article  by  Thomas  A. 
Daly,  cited  above  in  note  #23,  as  are  also  Xavier  Sutton 
and  Richard  Barrett,  p.  468-470.  Cf.  also  Felix  Ward,  op.  cit., 
p.  251-255  for  another  account  of  this  St.  Raphael's  mission 
and  Sutton's  non-Catholic  mission  ministry. 

2,6  "Book,"  II,  2-3. 

27  lb.  p.  1 .  Robert  F.  McNamara  has  recently  studied  the 
role  of  preaching  in  Catholic  Sunday  Preaching:  The  Ameri- 
can Guidelines  (Washington,  1975). 

28  The  Bishop  Jots  It  Down  by  Bishop  Francis  Clement 
Kelley,  (New  York,  1930),  p.  114. 

29  "Book,"  II,  19. 
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Petition  as  Worship 


The  Problem 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  many  Christians  understand 
prayer  in  a  way  that  separates  petition  from  worship 
and  looks  down  on  petition  as  the  least  worthy  kind  of 
prayer. 

Prayer  is  usually  described  as  "directing  the  mind  and 
heart  to  God  in  praise  and  thanks  and  petition;"  and 
this  is  a  good  general  description  of  prayer.  However, 
what  often  goes  along  with  it  is  the  notion  that  praise, 
as  distinct  from  thanks  and  petition,  is  worship  itself 
precisely  inasmuch  as  praise  glorifies  God  for  what  He 
is  in  Himself.  Thanks  is  thought  of  as  close  to  praise 
or  worship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  pure  worship  itself, 
for  thanks  glorifies  God  for  what  He  is  for  us  rather 
than  simply  for  what  He  is  in  Himself.  Petition  also  di- 
rects the  mind  and  heart  to  God,  not  to  glorify  God,  but 
to  ask  Him  for  what  we  need.  Hence,  while  petition  is 
also  prayer,  it  differs  from  both  praise  and  thanks;  and 
so  it  is  neither  pure  worship  itself  (as  is  praise)  nor  close 
to  worship  (as  is  thanks) .  In  this  way,  then,  many  Chris- 
tians separate  petition  from  worship. 

The  very  definition  of  petitionary  prayer  seems  to 
show  that  it  is,  of  its  essence,  more  self-centered  than 
God-centered,  since  the  basic  raison  d'etre  of  petition 
as  petition  seems  to  be  to  get  what  we  need  from  God 
rather  than  to  give  Him  praise  for  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self or  thanks  for  what  He  has  done  for  us.  Hence,  once 
petition  has  also  been  separated  from  worship,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  many  Christians,  especially  the  more  so- 
phisticated, would  begin  to  look  down  on  petition  as 
the  least  worthy  kind  of  prayer. 
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Of  course,  every  genuine  Christian,  every  real  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  realizes  that  petitionary  prayer 
must  be  practiced.  After  all,  it  is  Jesus  who  taught  us 
that  we  should  boldly  ask  and  seek  and  knock,  confident 
that  we  shall  receive  and  find  and  have  opened  to  us, 
because  our  Heavenly  Father  gives  good  things  to  those 
who  ask  Him  (Mt.  7:7-11).  And  Jesus  also  insisted 
that  we  be  persevering  in  our  prayers  of  petition,  like 
the  widow  who  pestered  the  unjust  judge  until  he  finally 
gave  her  her  rights  (Lk.  18: 1-8)  and  like  the  man  who 
would  not  let  a  friend  of  his,  nor  his  friend's  family, 
go  back  to  sleep  until  that  friend  got  up  to  give  him  the 
bread  he  needed  to  feed  an  unexpected  guest  at  his 
own  home  (Lk.  11:5-8).  Finally,  Jesus  assured  us  that 
whatever  we  ask  for,  if  we  pray  for  it  with  faith  in  God, 
without  any  hesitation  in  our  heart,  believing  that  we 
have  it  already,  it  will  be  ours  (Mk.  12:22-24). 
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However,  because  petitionary  prayer  seems  much  more 
self-centered  than  God-centered,  and  because  they  have 
accentuated  this  all  the  more  by  separating  petition  from 
worship,  many  Christians  will  then  proceed  to  qualify 
petitionary  prayer  almost  to  death.  Thus,  while  they 
must  concede  that  we  should  also  petition  in  prayer, 
they  will  insist  that  we  should  do  so  only  after  we  pray 
that  God's  name  be  hallowed,  that  His  Kingdom  come 
and  that  His  will  be  done,  as  Jesus  taught  us  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Mt.  6:9-10).  Better  yet,  when  we  pray, 
we  should  simply  set  our  hearts  on  God's  Kingdom  and 
trust  Him  for  everything  else  that  we  need  without 
worrying  about  those  needs  at  all,  as  Jesus  told  us 
when  He  spoke  about  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field  (Lk.  12:22-32,  esp.  12:31).  Or, 
best  of  all,  we  should  petition  when  we  pray  as  Jesus 
Himself  did  when  He  prayed  in  Gethsemani;  we  should 
petition  God  that  His  will  be  done  and  not  ours  (Mk. 
14:35-36). 

One  can  and  should  agree  with  these  three  qualifica- 
tions of  petitionary  prayer.  Our  prayers  of  petition  are 
often  separated  from,  and  at  times  not  even  reconcilable 
with,  praying  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  will. 
And  frequently  we  do  ask  God  for  some  good  in  prayer 
without  really  praising  Him  for  what  He  is  in  Himself 
or  thanking  Him  for  what  He  is  for  us.  Our  prayers 
of  petition  can  easily  become  selfish,  sometimes  in  a 
way  that  is  all  the  more  pernicious  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  selfishness  involved.  Finally,  the 
three  qualifications  mentioned  above  do  express  the 
core  of  Jesus'  teaching  about  and  practice  of  petitionary 
prayer:  our  principal  petition  must  always  be  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  will,  now  and  finally. 

However,  when  these  qualifications  have  been  made, 
why  do  so  many  Christians  fail  to  realize  that  what  is 
left  is  still  petitionary  prayer  (setting  our  hearts  on  God's 
Kingdom  first  and  praying  that  His  will  be  done)  ? 
When   these   qualifications   have  been   made,   why   do 
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so  many  Christians  still  fail  to  recover  any  of  the  out- 
rageously bold  enthusiasm  of  Jesus  Himself  for  peti- 
tionary prayer  in  general?  It  is  my  conviction  that  this 
failure  confirms  the  view  that  what  many  Christians 
are  troubled  about  is,  in  fact,  petitionary  prayer  itself 
because  they  consider  it  the  least  worthy  kind  of  prayer, 
since  they  understand  it  as  of  its  essence  more  self-cen- 
tered than  God-centered,  and  because  they  accentuate 
this  idea  by  also  separating  petition  from  worship,  which 
they  equate  primarily  with  praise  and  only  secondarily 
with  thanks. 

What  I  want  to  try  to  show  in  this  paper  is:  1.  that 
petition  is  also  worship,  2.  that  petition  is  as  essential 
to  worship  as  are  thanks  and  praise,  and  3.  that  petition 
is,  in  its  own  humble  way,  even  the  very  highest  thanks 
and  praise  we  give  to  God. 

Worship 

What  exactly  is  worship?  Why  do  we  especially 
revere  or  venerate  some  people  but  worship  or  adore 
only  God?  First  of  all,  it  should  be  clear  that  praise 
and  thanks  themselves  are  no  exact  equivalent  for 
worship  or  adoration,  for  we  praise  others  for  what  they 
are  in  themselves  and  thank  them  for  what  they  are 
for  us  without  worshipping  or  adoring  them.  True,  a 
woman  in  love  may  say  that  she  "worships"  a  man; 
and  a  man  in  love  may  say  that  he  "adores"  a  woman. 
However,  our  very  manner  of  speaking  here  betrays 
that  we  are  conscious  of  such  "love  language"  as  im- 
proper exaggeration,  for  we  will  often  replace  the  words 
"worships"  or  "adores,"  in  this  context,  with  the  word 
"idolizes."  But  what,  then,  does  the  selection  of  these 
words  for,  and  their  limitation  to,  our  unique  relation- 
ship to  God  tell  us  about  the  basic  meaning  of  worship 
or  adoration? 

The  word  "worship"  derives  from  the  Old  English 
word  weorthscipe,  i.e.,  worth'ship.    Worship  means  that 
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one  respects,  and  also  pays  that  respect  to,  another's 
worth.  The  word  was  not  always  limited  to  respect 
for  God,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  use  of  such  tides  as  "your 
Worship."  The  principal  emphasis  was  on  the  inherent 
worth  of  the  person  involved,  but  not  in  a  way  ex- 
cluding his  consequent  worth  for  others,  especially  when 
his  very  inherent  worth  was  the  reason  why  he  was 
acknowledged  as  an  authority  over  others,  for  their 
good  and  the  good  of  all,  as  well  as  to  his  own  honor. 
Hence,  it  is  understandable  why  such  a  word  might  be 
the  one  selected  for,  and  eventually  limited  to,  man's 
unique  relationship  to  God,  for  God  has  the  most  worth 
of  all,  both  in  Himself  (as  Infinite)  and  for  us  (as 
Creator  and  Savior) .  It  should  be  noted  that  the  idea 
of  worship,  then,  does  not  exclude  giving  God  unique 
respect  because  of  His  worth  for  us  (He  alone  is  and 
can  be  our  Creator  and  Savior),  even  though  it  does 
emphasize  still  more  that  we  give  God  unique  respect 
because  of  His  infinite  worth  in  Himself.  No  sharp 
dividing  line  should  be  drawn  here,  for  we  do  not  com- 
prehend the  infinite  worth  of  God  in  Himself,  whereas 
we  do  grasp  His  worth  for  us  as  our  Creator  and  Savior, 
which  He  alone  can  be  because  of  His  infinite  worth  in 
Himself. 

But,  doesn't  this  concede  the  point,  then,  that  petition 
is  separate  from  worship?  Granted  that  the  basic  idea 
expressed  in  the  word  worship  necessarily  includes 
thanks  as  well  as  praise  (glorifying  God  for  what  He 
is  for  us  as  well  as  for  what  He  is  in  Himself),  how 
does  it  include  petition?  Isn't  the  word  worship  ade- 
quately explained  without  including  petition  at  all? 
The  answer  must  be  no  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
continuation  in  existence,  progress  in  becoming  and 
the  fullness  of  salvation  are  all  dependent  upon  God 
as  our  Creator  and  Savior  (which  worth  He  alone  has 
for  us  because  of  His  infinite  worth  in  Himself) .  But 
we  still  need  all  of  these  good  things.  Hence,  petition 
is  also  part  of  the  very  essence  of  our  unique  relationship 
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to  God.  However,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  word 
worship  does  highlight  praise  and  thanks  more  than 
petition.  That  petition  is  also  worship  is  brought  out 
much  more  explicitly  by  that  word  which  is  a  synonym 
of  worship:    adoration. 

Like  worship,  adoration  is  a  word  used  exclusively 
for  that  respect  or  honor  or  devotion  which  we  give 
to  God  alone.  The  English  word  "adore"  derives  from 
the  Latin  word  ad-orare3  i.e.,  "to  pray  to,"  or,  still  more 
accurately,  "to  speak  to  in  prayer."  Thus,  adoration 
(and  so  also  worship)  is,  in  fact,  prayer  itself;  it  is 
turning  our  minds  and  hearts  to  God  in  praise  and 
thanks  and  petition.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  also 
praise  and  thank  and  petition  people;  and  sometimes 
we  have  all  of  these  relationships  to  a  single  person  in 
an  intense  way.  In  that  case  we  may  speak  of  venerat- 
ing or  reverencing  them;  and  we  may  even  "pray  to" 
("adore")  them,  e.g.,  the  saints.  However,  the  word 
adoration  itself  is  restricted  to  our  relationship  to  God 
because  we  have  all  of  these  relationships  to  God  alone 
in  the  highest  degree,  indeed,  in  a  way  essentially  other 
than  we  have  them  to  anyone  else.  He  is  radically 
praiseworthy  (because  He  alone  is  of  infinite  worth  in 
Himself),  radically  thanksworthy  (because  He  alone 
is  our  Creator  and  Savior — the  Source  and  Preserver 
and  Perfecter  of  all  things,  including  all  we  have  and 
are  and  become)  and  radically  petiuonw  or  thy  (because 
He  alone  is  omnipresent,  even  immanently  so,  and  omni- 
potent and  all-loving).  It  is  God  alone,  then,  to  whom 
we  speak  in  prayer  (adore)  in  the  absolute  sense  of 
the  word;  it  is  God  alone  whom  we  worship,  whom 
we  find  absolutely  worthy  of  petition  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely worthy  of  thanks  and  praise. 

At  any  rate,  the  word  adoration  emphasizes  that 
worship  is  prayer  itself;  and  so  the  word  adoration  in- 
dicates, then,  that  worship  necessarily  includes  petition 
just  as  much  as  it  does  thanks  and  praise,  that  worship 
cannot  be  restricted  to  any  one  aspect  of  prayer,  e.g., 
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to  praise  alone.  In  fact,  talking  about  worship  as  adora- 
tion (speaking  to  God  in  prayer)  necessarily  highlights 
petition  somewhat  more  than  thanks  and  praise,  for, 
although  prayer  certainly  does  involve  praise  and  thanks 
as  well  as  petition,  the  English  word  pray  singles  out 
petition  inasmuch  as  it  derives  from  the  Latin  word 
precari  via  the  Old  French  prier  and  the  Middle  English 
pray  en,  all  of  which  mean:  request,  entreat,  beg.  Be- 
sides, in  common  usage,  the  English  word  pray  has  al- 
ways retained  this  meaning  as  its  first  and  most  essential 
meaning;  i.e.,  it  has  always  referred  more  immediately 
to  petition  than  to  thanks  or  praise. 

A  classic  illustration  of  worship  as  ad-oration  (as 
speaking  to  God  in  prayer)  is  seen  in  the  chief  orations 
of  the  Mass.  The  "principal  celebrant"  or  "president 
of  the  assembly"  stands,  spreads  his  uplifted  arms  wide 
and  then  prays  out  loud,  before  and  for  the  whole 
community  gathered  together  for  its  public  worship,  to 
God  the  Father,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Praise  and  thanks  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  these  orations,  but  their  central  thrust  is  petitionary. 

Of  course,  in  a  real  sense,  one  might  also  argue  that 
worship  or  adoration  is  most  expressed  in  the  thanks- 
giving aspect  of  prayer.  After  all,  the  Christian  Com- 
munity's chief  worship  or  adoration  of  God  is  liturgy, 
above  all  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  or  Lord's  Supper, 
which  is  essentially  Eucharist,  i.e.,  thanksgiving  through 
and  with  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  God  the 
Father  for  what  He  has  done  for  us  in  the  life,  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  of  His  Son  become  man  for  our 
salvation. 

This  observation  is  surely  true.  However,  on  the 
other  hand,  liturgy  is  not  simply  our  worship  of  God. 
It  is  also  God's  sanctification  of  us.  God  has  already 
acted  definitively  for  our  salvation  in  the  sacrament  that 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  is;  but  God  has  not  yet  fully  and 
finally  completed  our  salvation.  He  carries  that  pro- 
cess   forward    in    the    sacramental    extensions    of    Jesus 
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Christ  that  the  liturgy  is.  Hence,  our  very  Eucharist 
(our  principal  prayer  of  thanksgiving)  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  God  the  Father  for  what  He  has  done  for  our 
salvation  by  His  Son  is  also  a  petition  through  and  with 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father  for  its  full  and  final  com- 
pletion. 

I  introduce  these  complications  to  underline  the  fact 
that  worship  itself  is  complicated,  or,  to  put  it  much 
better,  rich.  Because  of  this,  worship  is  not  done  any 
real  justice  by  those  who  claim  that  "pure"  worship 
is  simply  praising  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself  with- 
out either  thanking  Him  or  petitioning  Him — as  though 
the  latter  activities  were  unworthy  of  "pure"  worship 
because  they  necessarily  involve  some  reference  to  our- 
selves rather  than  to  God  alone.  Rather  than  pure, 
such  a  worship  would  be  impoverished.  Indeed,  the 
effort  to  isolate  "praising  God  for  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self" falsifies  the  very  act  of  "praising  God  for  what 
He  is  in  Himself."  Why?  For  one  thing,  we  have  no 
idea  at  all  of  what  God  is  in  Himself  except  insofar  as 
He  has  revealed  this  to  us  as  our  Creator  and  Savior. 
Besides,  the  notion  that  we  can  best  worship  God 
by  isolating  our  praise  of  Him  for  what  He  is  in  Himself 
presumes  the  completely  mistaken  notion  that  we  there- 
by give  God  something  that  He  needs  or  could  benefit 
from.  We  make  ourselves  too  grand  by  trying  to  offer 
such  worship.  It  is  as  though  we  thought  ourselves 
almost  God's  equals,  like  a  friend  praises  a  friend,  or 
even  like  a  fair  person  praises  anyone  who  is  objective- 
ly worthy,  as  though  we  were  capable  of  disinterested 
altruism  in  God's  regard  instead  of  humbly  recogniz- 
ing that  we  are  utterly  dependent  on  God  and  therefore 
stand  to  do  nothing  from  our  worship  of  Him  except 
what  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  exist  well,  become  better 
and  be  perfected.  It  is  God  who  glorifies  Himself  in  us. 
When  we  have  once  realized  this,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  isolate  our  praise  of  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself 
from  our  thanks  to  and  petition  of  Him  as  our  Creator 
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and  Savior.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  cannot  praise  God  for  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self. I  am  saying  that  we  can  do  this,  but  not  in  isola- 
tion from  thanking  God  and  petitioning  Him  as  our 
Creator  and  Savior.  This  is  pure  worship,  for  pure 
worship  must  be  integral  enough  to  be  genuine  worship 
or  adoration  (praise  and  thanks  and  petition)   of  God. 

Petition  as  Worship 

Granted,  therefore,  that  petition,  along  with  thanks 
and  praise,  is  essential  to  worship  or  adoration,  exactly 
how  is  petition  itself  worship  of  God  and  how  can  pe- 
tition be  said  to  be,  in  its  own  humble  way,  even  the 
very  highest  praise  and  thanks  we  give  to  God? 

When  we  petition  God  for  all  that  we  need  for  our 
well-being,  we  are  simply  recognizing  that  He  is  our 
Creator  and  that  this  means  that  we  continue  to  be 
wholy  dependent  upon  Him  for  all  things.  Creation 
is  not  a  merely  past  event.  Thanks  would  be  a  sufficient 
response  to  God  if  it  were.  God  is  Creator  still.  He 
goes  on  creating  for  all  of  creation  to  continue  to  be. 
Hence,  an  appropriate  response  to  God  as  our  Creator 
demands  petition  as  well  as  thanks.  We  ask  God  to 
continue  to  create  ourselves  and  all  that  we  need,  as 
well  as  thank  Him  for  ourselves  and  everything  else. 
Thus  too,  when  we  petition  God  for  all  of  these  good 
things,  we  especially  glorify  Him  as  our  Creator. 

Petition  is  also  necessary  as  long  as  salvation  is  not 
fully  realized.  Petitioning  God  for  the  fullness  of  sal- 
vation confesses  that  He  is  our  Savior.  It  declares 
that  He  has  a  still  greater  worth  for  us  than  that  which 
He  has  for  us  as  our  Creator,  as  indispensably  basic 
as  that  already  is.  We  still  have  need  of  being  freed 
from  evil  and  sin  and  death  for  goodness  and  virtue 
and  life.  Now,  "we  hallow"  God's  name,  "we  make  and 
keep"  His  name  holy  among  us,  the  more  we  are  freed 
of  evil  and  sin  and  death  by  God  to  be  filled  with  good- 
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ness  and  virtue  and  life  by  God.  This  is  why  Jesus  has 
us  pray  to  God  that  He  make  His  Kingdom  come  and 
His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  We  worship 
God  more  when  we  petition  Him  for  our  salvation  than 
when  we  attempt  on  our  own  to  praise  Him  for  what 
He  is  in  Himself  or  thank  Him  for  what  He  has  already 
done  for  us,  for,  when  we  petition  God  for  our  salvation, 
then  we  confess  all  the  more  His  absolute  worth.  We 
confess  that  it  is  He  who  saves  us  and  disown  any  boast 
that  we  can  do  something  for  Him  in  Himself.  We 
do  something  for  God  only  by  ceasing  to  block  His  grace 
in  and  among  us,  by  letting  Him  open  us  completely 
to  Himself  and  to  one  another  in  Him.  Thus,  when 
we  petition  God  to  make  His  Kingdom  come  and  to 
have  His  will  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  we  must 
put  Him  first  because  we  must  allow  Him  to  put  Him- 
self first.  When  we  do  that,  we  praise  Him  for  what 
He  is  in  Himself  much  more  than  when  we  attempt 
on  our  own  to  praise  Him  for  what  He  is  in  Himself, 
and  we  thank  Him  for  what  He  is  for  us  much  more 
than  when  we  attempt  on  our  own  to  thank  Him  for 
what  He  is  for  us.  Why?  Because  then  we  are  acknowl- 
edging that  His  glorification  is  much  more  His  sanctifi- 
cation  of  us  than  it  is  our  hallowing  of  Him. 

When  we  petition  God  for  the  goods  of  nature  and 
grace,  we  express  our  trust  in  Him:  that  He  can  give 
us  all  of  these  blessings,  that  He  is  present  to  us  and 
that  He  cares  for  us.  The  more  I  am  convinced  that 
someone  can  help  me  and  that  he  is  present  to  me  and 
cares  for  me,  then  the  more  do  I  believe  in  him  and 
hope  in  him;  and  the  more  I  believe  in  him  and  hope 
in  him,  the  more  do  I  petition  him  for  what  I  need. 
Thus,  the  essential  importance  of  petition  in  the  worship 
of  God  should  be  obvious,  for  petition  expresses  about 
God  all  of  those  things  (His  omnipotence  and  immanent 
presence  and  concerned  love)  which  show  Him  worthy 
of  our  faith  and  hope,  and  also  that  we  do  in  fact  be- 
lieve in  Him  and  hope  in  Him.    Where  one  does  not 
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petition,  he  does  not  truly  believe  and  hope;  he  does 
not  trust.  But  belief  and  hope  and  trust  are  essential 
to  true  worship,  certainly  in  this  life;  and  they  are 
expressed  in  our  petitioning  God  for  the  goods  of  nature 
and  of  salvation. 

The  most  basic  petition  of  all  is  that  which  asks  that 
God  give  Himself  to  us,  now  and  finally,  so  that  we 
may  be  wholly  united  to  Him.  This  is  the  most  basic 
petition  of  all  because  it  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all 
other  petitions  (even  if  only  implicitly)  and  yet  also 
goes  beyond  them  all  inasmuch  as  it  asks  for  the  greatest 
and  most  inclusive  gift  of  all,  the  very  Giver  of  all 
Himself.  But  this  most  basic  petition  is  also  the  strong- 
est confession  that  we  can  make  of  God  as  our  God, 
for  by  it  we  acknowledge  and  express  that  God  Himself 
is  our  final  end  and  our  only  means  thereto  (only  He 
gives  Himself).  And  this  is  worship,  for  what  this  most 
basic  petition  acknowledges  and  expresses  is  that  God 
Himself  has  the  greatest  worth  for  me.  Indeed,  this 
worship  is  a  greater  worship  of  God  than  that  which 
attempts  solely  to  praise  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself 
(without  any  reference  to  myself),  for,  when  I  do  the 
latter,  then  I  worship  God  in  a  way  not  wholly  com- 
mitted to  Him  as  my  God,  my  ultimate  concern,  my 
greatest  worth  now  and  finally.  Trying  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  so-called  "pure"  worship  of  solely  praising 
God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself  is  a  worship  so  dis- 
interested that  it  amounts  to  a  necessary  double  falsehood 
inasmuch  as  both  our  relationship  to  God  and  His  re- 
lationship to  us  are  the  very  opposite  of  disinterested. 
With  regard  to  the  first  relationship,  we  are  wholly 
dependent  on  God.  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  (Acts  17:28).  He  is  our  origin  and  ground. 
More  than  that,  God  has  made  us  to  know  and  love 
Him  so  as  to  seek  perfect  union  with  Him;  and,  as 
Augustine  says,  our  hearts  will  not  rest  until  they  rest 
in  Him  (Confessions  1:1).  With  regard  to  the  second 
relationship,    God    has    revealed    Himself    in   His    Son 
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Jesus  Christ  as  He  who  gives  Himself  for  us  in  love, 
as  He  who  loves  us  with  jor-giveness.  The  Son  of  God 
first  emptied  Himself  out  to  become  man  and  then  spent 
His  human  life,  even  to  death  on  a  cross,  for  our  salva- 
tion; and  this  is  the  reason  why  He  has  been  given 
a  name  above  every  other  that  is  to  be  worshipped  by 
all  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  (Phil.  2:6-11).  In 
short,  the  truest  worship  of  God  will  best  acknowledge 
and  express  the  radical  inter  est  edness  of  our  relationship 
to  God  and  of  His  to  us.  And  the  worship  that  does 
this  best  is  that  whole-souled  ad-oration  which  petitions 
God  in  prayer  to  give  Himself  to  us,  now  and  finally, 
so  that  we  may  be  wholly  united  to  Him. 

Petition,  then,  is  not  only  worship  and  as  essential 
to  worship  as  are  praise  and  thanks;  it  is,  in  its  own 
humble  way,  even  the  very  highest  praise  and  thanks 
that  we  give  to  God.  We  cannot  praise  God  any  more 
for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  nor  thank  Him  any  more 
for  what  He  is  to  us,  than  when  we  recognize  and  express 
our  absolute  dependence  upon  Him  by  asking  Him 
for  every  good  gift  of  nature  and  grace  that  we  need, 
especially  the  gift  of  Himself,  of  perfect  union  with 
Him  now  and  finally,  for  such  petition  confesses  as  well 
as  we  can  that  God  alone  is  God  (all  worth)  and  that 
God  alone  is  our  God  (all  our  worth),  whom  we  totally 
believe  in  and  hope  in  and  trust  and  love.  Such  petition 
confesses  best  that  it  is  God  alone  who  accomplishes 
everything  good  in  and  for  us  unto  Himself. 

Mystical  Prayer  as  Petition 

But  what  of  the  prayer  of  the  mystic,  of  his  efforts 
to  dispose  himself  for  that  grace  of  God  which  is  the 
unitive  experience  of  God  in  passive  contemplation? 
Isn't  his  prayer  a  still  more  perfect  worship  or  adoration 
of  God  than  that  of  petition  or  thanks  or  praise,  or  of 
all  of  these  together?  The  mystic  simply  directs  his 
mind   and  heart  to   God  without   trying  to  praise  or 
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thank  or  petition  Him.  Indeed,  he  stills  his  very  mind 
and  heart  so  as  to  turn  his  integral  self  to  God,  trying 
simply  to  exist  in  and  before  God,  his  "nothingness" 
fully  exposed  to  God.  In  short,  he  attempts  no  less 
than  to  be  wholly  transparent  to  the  presence  of  God. 
Regardless  of  how  simple  or  complicated  his  prayer- 
methodology  or  way  of  doing  this  may  be,  its  entire 
purpose  is  none  other  than  that  of  disposing  himself 
to  be  totally  turned  toward  God.  He  strives  to  remove 
every  obstacle  that  prevents  him  from  existing  in  com- 
plete openness  to  God  so  that  he  may  wait  as  perfectly 
as  possible  on  the  Lord's  free  gift  of  Himself  in  the 
unitive  experience  of  God  that  is  passive  contempla- 
tion. Now,  isn't  this  kind  of  a  prayer  the  most  perfect 
worship  or  adoration  of  God,  one  shorn  even  of  petition 
as  well  as  of  thanks  and  praise? 

Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  mystic  is  the  most  perfect  worship  or 
adoration  of  God  precisely  because  it  is  a  prayer  that 
is  so  thoroughly  simple  or  single-minded:  being  wholly 
open  to  God.  Such  prayer  may  be  shorn  of  explicit 
praise  and  thanks  (however,  it  does  involve  these  in 
an  implicit  way  inasmuch  as  the  one  who  so  prays  puts 
God  alone  above  all  else)  ;  but  it  is  not  shorn  of  ex- 
plicit petition.  In  fact,  that  is  the  real  core  of  mystical 
prayer,  for  it  is  no  more  than  most  simplified  petition. 
One  need  only  reflect  on  this  for  a  moment  to  see  that 
it  is  true.  Why  does  the  mystic  pray  as  he  does?  Why 
does  he  strip  himself  down  to  a  bare  openness  to  God? 
Isn't  it  precisely  because  this  is  the  most  direct  way 
that  one  can  ask  God  for  the  gift  of  Himself  and  also 
let  God  alone  act  without  putting  the  least  obstacle  in 
His  way?  And  isn't  that  exactly  why  the  mystic  does 
what  he  does,  because  he  wants  to  receive  the  gift  of 
God  Himself  in  the  unitive  experience  of  God  that  is 
called  passive  contemplation?  It  certainly  is!  And  so 
it  is  also  true  that  the  prayer  of  the  mystic  is  nothing 
more  than  a  most  streamlined  form  of  petitionary  prayer 
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for  God.  And  so  here  again,  granted  that  the  prayer 
of  the  mystic  is  the  most  perfect  worship  or  adoration 
of  God,  I  would  contend  that  we  have  but  another 
confirmation  of  the  thesis  that  petition,  along  with  thanks 
and  praise,  is  worship,  that  it  is  essential  to  worship  and, 
indeed,  that  it  is  even  the  very  highest  kind  of  praise 
and  thanks  we  give  to  God. 

One  might  concede,  with  regard  to  active  contempla- 
tion, the  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  (that  what 
the  mystic  himself  does  in  his  prayer  is  no  more  than 
purest  petition  for  the  gift  of  God)  but  still  deny  it 
with  regard  to  passive  contemplation  itself  (which  oc- 
curs only  when  God  Himself  completes  the  prayer  of 
the  mystic  by  granting  him  the  grace  of  the  unitive 
experience  of  Himself) .  After  all,  the  latter  would  seem 
to  be  purest  petition  so  perfectly  answered  that  the  peti- 
tion itself  need  no  longer  exist.  Hence,  the  climax  of 
mystical  prayer  (which  would  seem  to  be  its  most  per- 
fect worship  of  God)  is  beyond  the  initial  petition  of 
active  contemplation  which  disposed  the  mystic  for 
itself,  i.e.,  for  the  consummating  answer  of  passive  con- 
templation or  the  unitive  experience  of  God. 

I  would  still  insist  that  the  prayer  of  the  mystic  re- 
mains a  worship  of  purest  petition,  even  when  active 
contemplation  has  passed  into  passive  contemplation. 
Why?  Because  the  mystic  himself  remains  in  a  posture 
of  purest  petition  even  while  he  receives  the  gift  of 
the  unitive  experience  of  God  in  passive  contemplation 
precisely  in  order  to  remain  perfectly  disposed  for  re- 
ceiving this  gift  as  intensely  and  as  long  as  God  wills 
to  grant  it  to  him.  But,  more  important  than  that,  even 
this  very  unitive  experience  of  God  in  passive  contempla- 
tion only  further  purifies  and  intensifies  the  petitionary 
prayer  of  the  mystic  for  God  Himself.  In  short,  it  does 
not  so  much  satisfy  the  petition  for  God  Himself  as  it 
magnifies  that  petition. 

But  why?  Isn't  the  Kingdom  of  God  fully  present 
where  one  enjoys  God  Himself  in  the  unitive  experience 
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that  is  passive  contemplation?  The  answer  is  clearly 
no!  Petitioning  God  in  prayer  that  He  let  His  Kingdom 
come  means  most  of  all  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  that 
final  union  with  God  which  surpasses  any  mystical  union 
with  God,  be  it  the  most  intense  and  longest  unitive 
experience  of  God  in  passive  contemplation  enjoyed 
by  the  holiest  of  mystics.  And  why  does  the  eschatologi- 
cal  experience  of  God  (the  Kingdom  of  God  or  Heaven) 
surpass  even  the  best  mystical  experience  of  God?  One 
reason  is  that  it  is  total.  It  raises  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul,  the  total  person  (not  just  the  inner  self),  to 
union  with  God;  and  it  perfectly  unites  all  of  the  elect, 
the  total  people  of  God  (not  just  an  individual  alone), 
to  God  and  to  one  another  in  God,  God  becoming 
all  in  all  (1  Cor.  15:28).  A  second  reason  is  that  it 
is  a  radically  transforming  union  with  God;  and  so 
it  is  essentially  other  than  and  superior  to  that  of  mystical 
union  with  God.  It  changes  faith  into  vision,  a  beatify- 
ing vision  that  fills  the  mind  with  God's  very  Light 
(which  is  no  longer  experienced  as  blinding  darkness) 
as  well  as  the  heart  with  God's  very  Love,  a  transfigur- 
ing vision  by  which  we  become  as  God  is  because  we 
will  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  Jn.  3:2).  And  there  is  a  third 
reason;  because  this  final  union  with  God  is  an  ever- 
lasting union  with  God  (not  just  a  temporary  one). 
Now,  if  it  is  this  final  union  with  God  which  we 
pray  for  when  we  petition  that  God  let  His  Kingdom 
come,  then  this  petition  cannot  but  be  all  the  more 
strengthened  by  any  genuine  mystical  experience  of  un- 
ion with  God,  for  the  eschatological  experience  of  God 
is  the  fulfillment  of  every  mystical  experience  of  God, 
which  latter  experiences  themselves  are  but  foretastes 
of  that  final  union  with  God.  And  such  foretastes,  then, 
can  only  sharpen  the  desire  of  him  who  experiences 
them,  moving  him  to  petition  all  the  more  purely  and 
simply,  fervently  and  completely,  for  their  fulfillment 
in  the  eschatological  experience  of  God  that  is  the  King- 
dom of  God  or  Heaven.    Hence,  even  the  very  climax 
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of  mystical  prayer,  even  the  unitive  experience  of  God 
that  is  passive  contemplation,  is  a  worship  radically 
bound  up  with  petition,  indeed,  a  worship  of  purest  or 
most  simple  petition. 

Heavenly  Worship  as  Petition 

However,  now  that  we  have  spoken  of  what  it  means 
to  petition  in  prayer  that  God  let  His  Kingdom  come, 
i.e.,  of  the  eschatological  unitive  experience  of  God 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  (as  opposed  to  the  mere 
foretaste  thereof  which  the  unitive  experience  of  God 
in  passive  contemplation  is),  this  should  alert  us  to 
ideas  that  can  be  used  against  our  thesis  about  petition. 
The  full  and  final  Kingdom  of  God  includes  a  perpetual 
worship  of  God  which  will  be  our  most  perfect  worship 
of  God  (cf.,  e.g.,  Apoc.  4:1-11,  5:1-14  and  7:9-17). 
It  is  clear  that  we  shall  continue  to  thank  and  praise 
God  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  petition,  along 
with  faith  (cf.,  besides  1  Jn.  3:2,  1  Cor.  13:8-13  and 
2  Cor.  5:6-8  and  Heb.  11:1-40,  esp.  1,  13  and  40)  and 
hope  (Rom.  8:24-25),  would  seem  to  pass  away,  for 
all  our  petition  will  have  been  answered,  completely 
and  unceasingly.  Just  as  we  no  longer  need  to  believe 
in  what  we  see  nor  hope  for  what  we  possess,  so  we 
should  no  longer  have  to  ask  for  what  we  have  received. 
We  shall  still  thank  God  for  being  our  Creator  and 
Savior,  indeed,  more  perfectly  than  ever,  for  our  crea- 
tion and  salvation  will  be  completely  perfect.  And  we 
shall  still  praise  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  indeed, 
more  perfectly  than  ever,  for  we  will  see  or  experience 
Him  as  He  is — intimately  and  with  the  entirety  of  our 
being.  But  petition  would  seem  to  have  no  place  in 
Heaven  at  all,  for  all  petition  will  have  been  fully  and 
finally  answered.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  we  shall 
worship  God  (praise  and  thank  Him)  without  prayer, 
for  we  shall  worship  Him  without  having  to  turn  our 
minds  and  hearts   to  Him  since   they  will   already  be 
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perfectly  and  permanently  turned  to  God,  united  with 
Him  in  radical  and  irreversible  at-one-ment.  How  then 
could  petition  be  as  essential  to  worship  as  are  thanks 
and  praise?  And  how  then  could  petition  be,  in  its 
own  humble  way,  the  very  highest  thanks  and  praise 
we  give  to  God?  The  fact  that  Heaven  still  involves 
worship  of  God,  a  worship  that  is  one  of  praise  and 
thanks  but  not  petition,  a  worship  that  is  more  perfect 
than  our  earthly  worship,  would  certainly  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  petition  is  not  essential  to  worship  and  that 
petition  cannot  be,  even  in  its  own  humble  way,  the 
very  highest  praise  and  thanks  that  we  give  to  God. 

By  way  of  responding  to  this  objection,  let  me  say 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  accept  it  in  part,  for,  when  I 
speak  of  petition  as  essential  to  worship  and  as,  in  its 
own  humble  way,  even  the  very  highest  praise  and 
thanks  that  we  give  to  God,  I  am  speaking  of  worship 
as  it  is  here  and  now  in  this  life.  Obviously,  worship,  as 
well  as  all  else  that  we  are  and  have  and  do,  personally 
and  communally,  will  have  undergone  radical,  dia- 
lectical negation  and  transformation  when  God  has 
drawn  us  into  His  Kingdom  fully  and  finally.  Thus, 
petition  and  prayer  can  be  spoken  of  as  "passing  away" 
in  the  sense  of  being  aufgehoben  into  (absorbed  into, 
dissolved  into  or  taken-up-into-as-changed-into)  answer 
and  union,  just  as  faith  will  be  transmuted  into  vision 
and  hope  transmuted  into  possession.  These  things  will 
no  longer  exist  as  petition,  prayer,  faith  and  hope  do 
now.  However,  much  the  same  can  be  said  for  praise, 
thanks  and  love,  even  though  admittedly  their  trans- 
formation does  seem  to  be  more  of  a  thorough  perfect- 
ing of  what  they  already  essentially  are  rather  than  a 
complete  change  of  each  of  them  into  something  wholly 
opposite  that  consummates  its  antecedent.  At  any  rate, 
just  because  petition  would  "pass  away"  in  Heaven, 
and  praise  and  thanks  would  seem  to  remain  somewhat 
more  what  they  now  are,  this  does  not  allow  us  to  say 
that  petition  is  not  essential  to  worship  but  praise  and 
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thanks  are.  That  would  be  like  saying  that  faith  itself 
was  not  essential  to  salvation  just  because  faith  will 
"pass  away"  in  Heaven.  Faith  is  surely  essential  to 
salvation  here  and  now  in  this  life.  Indeed,  the  very 
fact  that  petition  might  be  more  totally  transformed 
into  a  consummating  opposite  in  the  worship  of  Heaven 
than  praise  and  thanks  would  indicate  that  petition 
might  be  more  essential  to  what  worship  is  here  and  now 
in  this  life  than  are  praise  and  thanks.  In  short,  those 
who  claim  that  "pure"  worship  is  "praise  itself,  thanks 
only  secondarily  and  simply  other  than  petition"  might 
be  saying  something  significant  about  the  perfected 
worship  of  Heaven;  but  this  claim  only  falsifies  worship 
as  it  is  here  and  now  in  this  life.  We  can  no  more 
worship  God  now  as  we  shall  worship  Him  in  Heaven 
than  we  can  see  God  now  as  we  shall  see  Him  in  Heaven. 
If  we  could,  Heaven  would  not  be  Heaven.  When  we 
consider  worship  as  it  is  here  and  now  in  this  life,  then 
worship  is  adoration,  i.e.,  prayer  itself;  and  so  it  is  also 
true  to  say  of  petition,  in  relationship  to  worship  as  it 
is  here  and  now  in  this  life,  that  petition  is  as  essential 
to  worship  as  are  praise  and  thanks,  and  is,  in  its  own 
humble  way,  the  very  highest  praise  and  thanks  we  give 
to  God. 

I  began  this  response  to  the  above  objection  by  saying 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  accept  it  in  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  I  must  also  reject  it  in  part.  Why?  Be- 
cause I  cannot  accept  it  to  the  degree  that  it  is  based 
on  a  static  notion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  Heaven. 
And  this  objection  does  arise  from  the  static  idea  of 
Heaven  it  presumes;  it  presumes  that  Heaven  is  a  state 
of  perfected  being.  Faith  has  become  vision;  hope  has 
become  possession.  Love  remains  love;  but  even  it  is 
a  love  that  has  been  fulfilled  in  final  communion.  There 
is  no  prayer.  We  do  not  turn  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
God,  because  they  are  totally  turned  toward  God  and 
utterly  united  with  Him.  Adoration  has  been  transformed 
into  a  worship  of  unimprovable  praise  and  thanks,  since 
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they  express  a  maximal  state  of  wholly  fixed  and  finished 
at-one-ment  with  God. 

Describing  Heaven  in  such  terms  may  be  true  enough 
by  way  of  radical  contrast  with  all  that  is  defective  in 
our  present  situation,  and,  in  that  sense,  a  partially  ac- 
curate description  of  Heaven.  Obviously,  every  descrip- 
tion of  Heaven,  of  that  which  eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  can  only  be  very  inadequate  (if  I  may  be  excused 
for  using  1  Cor.  2:9  in  the  traditional  free  manner  that 
applies  this  text  also  to  the  experience  of  God  in  Heav- 
en) .  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  faults  of  the  above  de- 
scription of  Heaven  is  its  static  character.  However, 
if  we  conceive  of  Heaven  dynamically,  if  we  conceive 
of  it  as  a  state  of  perfect  becoming  rather  than  of  per- 
fected being,  as  an  irreversible  and  everlasting  growth 
into  the  experience  of  God  and  union  with  Him,  then 
there  would  also  be  involved  in  Heaven  a  new  and  radi- 
cally different  kind  of  "directing  of  our  minds  and  hearts 
to  God"  and  "petitioning  of  Him."  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  we  must  conceive  of  Heaven  in  such  a  dynamic 
manner.  How  could  man  be  "fully  and  finally"  in  and 
with  God  except  by  way  of  an  irreversible  and  everlast- 
ing growth  into  the  experience  of  God  and  union  with 
Him?  Man  is  finite;  but  he  is  finite  in  a  transcending 
manner,  i.e.,  "negatively  infinite,"  an  imperfect  being 
who  can  always  become  more  and  better — and  who  de- 
sires and  strives  to  become  always  more  and  better. 
He  would  cease  to  be  very  man  if  this  desire  and  striv- 
ing simply  stopped,  for  he  would  then  cease  to  be 
finite  in  a  genuinely  transcending  manner.  Just  exactly 
in  this  way  has  God  made  man  for  Himself  and  can 
God  Himself  alone,  then,  also  fulfill  man,  for  God 
alone  is  the  "positively  Infinite,"  the  eternally  (not  just 
everlastingly)  Transcendent  (not  just  transcending), 
very  Perfection  Itself  (not  just  ever  more  perfectible) . 
Now,  only  the  "positively  Infinite"  (God)  can  provide 
that  actual  Infinity  into  which  the  "negatively  infinite" 
(man)  can  be  everlastingly  drawn  so  as  to  become  ever 
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more  and  better.  To  be  in  a  static  "Heaven,*'  however,  a 
state  of  finite  (limited)  perfection  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  further  growth  in  perfection,  would  certainly 
appear  to  be  not  only  a  lack  of  growth  but  even  a 
cancellation  of  all  growth,  an  atrophy,  a  death  and  not 
"eternal"  (everlasting)  "life"  (growth,  development, 
progress,  perfecting) — in  fact,  a  kind  of  "hell"  all  of 
its  own  rather  than  truly  Heaven  itself. 

Will  we  not  always  want  to  know  God  more  and  love 
God  more  and  be  ever  more  in  and  with  God?  And  will 
we  not  want  these  blessings  all  the  more,  the  more  we 
actually  do  know  and  love  and  are  in  and  with  Him? 
And  isn't  it  true  that  only  God  (the  "positively  Infinite") 
can  be  the  Other  or  the  Thou  of  such  an  everlasting 
growth  in  knowledge  and  love  and  union  for  man  (the 
"negatively  infinite")  ?  Wouldn't  the  "negatively  in- 
finite" (man)  at  some  time  exhaust  whatever  else  was 
less  than  "positively  Infinite"  (God)  ?  The  answer  to 
all  of  these  questions  is  surely  yes!  And  that  would  seem 
to  mean  that  even  in  Heaven  itself  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  a  continued  "directing  of  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  God"  and  "petitioning  of  God."  Thus  too,  the  worship 
of  Heaven  is  still  "adoration,"  no  matter  how  radically 
a  transformed  adoration  it  may  be,  for  it  still  includes 
an  everlasting  kind  of  "prayer"  and  "petition"  that  tire- 
lessly turns  our  hearts  and  minds  to,  that  always  seeks 
and  asks  an  ever  greater  knowledge  and  love  and  union 
with,  God.  Indeed,  this  "petition"  is  still  the  very  high- 
est kind  of  praise  and  thanks  that  we  give  to  God  in 
our  Heavenly  worship  of  Him,  for  it  is  a  glorification 
of  God  (which  God  Himself  works  in  us  by  the  very 
way  He  perpetually  draws  us  unto  Himself)  that  best 
acknowledges  and  expresses  what  God  is  in  Himself 
(the  "positively  Infinite")  as  well  as  for  us  (the  inex- 
haustible Origin  and  End,  Sustainer  and  Perfecter,  of 
the  "negatively  infinite"). 

As  an  additional,  partial  confirmation  of  this,  let 
me  point  out  that  much  the  same  can  be  said  about  faith 
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also.  Faith  is  still  present  in  Heaven,  even  if  only  as 
dialectically  negated  and  transformed  into  vision.  True, 
faith  will  no  longer  be  "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen" 
(Heb.  11:1)  when  it  has  "passed  away"  into  vision. 
God  will  be  immediately  seen  or  experienced  in  that  vi- 
sion. However,  faith  as  a  radical  acceptance  of  and 
dedication  to  what  God  reveals  because  of  God  Him- 
self  will  certainly  still  be  present  in  that  beatific  vision, 
no  matter  how  thoroughly  transformed  it  will  be  from 
how  faith  is  now. 

The  Conclusion 

When  I  have  once  realized  that  petition  is  worship, 
that  it  is  as  essential  to  worship  as  are  thanks  and  praise 
and  even,  in  its  own  humble  way,  the  very  highest 
praise  and  thanks  that  I  give  to  God,  then  I  can  worship 
God  with  all  of  my  imperfect  and  fallen  self.  Then 
I  can  fully  and  honestly  worship  God  as  I  am,  nothing 
but  "a  unique  need-of-God,"  "a  fallen  need-of-God," 
asking  Him  for  the  gift  of  Himself  and  every  benefit 
that  this  means  for  me  and  others  unto  His  glory. 
Such  petition  is  genuine  Christian  petitionary  prayer, 
because  by  it  I  ask  God  to  hallow  Himself  in  me  and 
others,  to  have  His  Kingdom  come  and  His  will  done. 
By  it  I  praise  and  thank  God  better  than  I  can  other- 
wise. We  can  praise  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself. 
We  can  thank  Him  for  what  He  is  for  us.  But,  as  long 
as  we  are  sinful  and  imperfect  (and  even  in  Heaven 
we  shall  remain  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  "capable  of 
being  made  always  more  perfect  or  God-like"),  then  we 
can  do  these  things  only  with  fundamental  petition  of 
God  and  also  best  by  fundamental  petition  of  God. 

I  can  worship  God  best,  including  praise  and  thank 
Him  best,  by  acknowledging  and  expressing  all  the  need 
that  I  am  and  all  the  fullness  that  He  is  through  humbly 
petitioning  Him.  I  do  not  have  to  hate  myself  for 
being  all  need.  That  is  not  my  shame  but  my  only 
glory.    And  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important   thing 
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about  understanding  petition  as  worship.  It  is  a  joyful 
message  that  can  enable  our  worship  of  God  to  become, 
not  only  much  more  realistic,  but  also  much  more  in- 
tegral and  even  spontaneous. 
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Recovering  a  Biblical 
Attitude  Towards  Prayer 


The  biblical  attitude  towards  prayer  springs:  (1) 
from  a  special  intuition  of  God  as  personal  savior  within 
the  details  of  everyday  life;  (2)  from  the  symbolic  value 
which  these  details  acquire  through  their  significance 
for  future  generations;  and  (3)  from  the  disintegration 
of  these  images  in  moments  of  severe  trial  and  radical 
faith.  Other  motivating  factors  exist,  as  in  Israel's  pro- 
phetic or  sapiential  movement;  here,  however,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  what  seem  more  general  and  more 
basic.  Before  investigating  these  three  biblical  launching 
pads  for  prayer,  a  few  introductory  observations  may 
provide  an  interpretative  or  hermeneutical  context  for 
us. 


Preliminary  Observations 

(a)  The  Bible,  like  any  body  of  written  statements  of 
ancient  vintage,  needs  to  be  explained  and  implemented. 
Even  such  a  cut  and  dried  apodictic  law  as  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill"  (Ex  20:13)  cannot  stand  alone — unless  one 
is  an  absolute  pacifist.  Biblical  and  Christian  tradition 
has  always  sanctioned  the  right  to  kill  or  at  least  to  risk 
killing  another,  under  desperate  circumstances.  Further- 
more, negative  laws,  as  those  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
leave  open  how  neighbors  are  to  react  towards  one 
another  positively.  The  Bible  presumes  thought,  dis- 
cussion, and  most  of  all  a  spirit  of  obedient  faith  before 
God.    Such  faith  is  the  normal  environment  for  prayer. 
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(b)  The  Bible  was  being  continuously  re-interpreted 
within  the  assembly  of  Israel  or  the  Church.  For  in- 
stance, Joel  4:10  adapted  the  peaceful  statement  of 
Is  2:4  to  read  just  the  opposite:  "Beat  your  plowshares 
into  swords  and  your  pruning  hooks  into  spears."  Fur- 
thermore, Joel's  own  statement  which  announced  the 
pouring  out  of  the  spirit  (Joel  3:1)  upon  Mount  Zion 
and  the  Jewish  community  was  later  seen  to  be  fulfilled 
among  a  small  group  assembled  in  the  cenacle,  definitely 
distinct  from  official  Judaism  on  Mount  Zion.  One, 
therefore,  must  be  a  living  member  of  the  body  of 
God's  people,  attuned  to  its  pulse  and  absorbing  its 
life-blood.  Such  living  faith  in  God's  omnipresence  in- 
duces a  sense  of  recollection  and  prayer. 

(c)  The  Bible  is  not  so  much  a  manual  of  dogmatic 
or  systematic  theology  as  it  is  a  synthesis  of  pastoral 
theology.  We  can  more  easily  find  norms  and  examples 
for  justice,  charity,  forgiveness,  hope  and  prayer,  than 
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clear  theoretical  statements  about  God,  church,  sacra- 
ments and  sacred  orders.  The  Bible's  pastoral  theology 
is  realistic  enough  not  to  demand  the  heroic  in  the  day- 
by-day  routine  of  life ;  it  even  advises  you  how  to  preside 
properly  at  a  formal  dinner  with  wine  and  background 
music  (Sirach  32).  Nonetheless,  even  Sirach  stands 
in  awe  before  God  whom  "we  cannot  fathom"  and  the 
entire  Bible  urges  us  always  to  make  the  "good"  become 
"better."  Its  pastoral  theology  is  always  challenging 
the  people — hence  the  need  of  humility — and  expecting 
a  surrender  of  faith  to  God's  ever  new  hopes  for  his 
people.  Humility,  faith  and  hope  are  the  basic  ingredi- 
ents of  prayer. 

(d)  Biblical  theology,  pastoral  or  dogmatic,  moves 
its  discussion  into  a  personal  relationship  with  God. 
To  take  but  one  example:  sickness  and  death,  personal 
immortality,  as  well  as  bodily  resurrection  are  not  con- 
sidered primarily  as  "truths"  to  be  refined  into  precise 
statements,  but  as  hinges  or  pegs  (cf.,  Eccles  12:11) 
for  attaching  oneself  to  God  ever  surely  and  personally. 
Psalm  16  declares: 

I  set  the  Lord  ever  before  me  . . . 

Because  you  [O  God]  will  not  abandon  me  . . . 

This  personal  expression  of  faith  reaches  its  most  suc- 
cinct and  sublime  form  in  the  great  "I  am"  passages 
of  John's  gospel: 

/  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 

whoever  believes  in  me  . . .  will  never  die  (John  11 :  25-26). 

J  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  (John  14:6). 

"Resurrection,"  primarily,  is  not  a  truth  to  be  argued 
but  a  personal  commitment  of  oneself  forever  to  God 
in  Jesus.  Such  faith  leads  to  most  contemplative  prayer 
and  "unutterable  groanings"  of  the  spirit,  ours  and 
God's  (Romans  8:26). 
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I.  God  as  Personal  Savior 

The  intuition  of  faith  that  God  is  a  personal  savior 
forms  the  most  basic,  unique  revelation  of  the  Bible, 
differentiating  Israel  and  her  religious  response  to  God 
from  all  her  neighbors.  By  this  revelation  to  Moses,  an 
oppressed  and  enslaved  people  acquired  an  identity  and 
destiny  as  God's  chosen  ones;  and  as  this  revelation 
was  pondered  in  new  life  situations,  Israel's  religious 
leaders  pressed  ahead  with  faith.  At  the  exodus  and 
Mount  Sinai,  Israel's  God  was  primarily  a  savior  who 
accepted  the  people  as  they  were,  as  the  starting  point 
of  their  long  way  towards  holiness  and  peace.  God 
achieved  this  gradual  development  in  a  deeply  personal 
way,  revealing  his  own  sentiments  and  hopes  and  asking 
for  a  response  of  truth  and  justice.  Each  aspect  of 
these  intuitions — savior  and  personal — induce  a  posture 
of  prayer. 

God  as  savior  orientates  the  people  towards  the  future 
which  lies  hidden  from  human  eyes  and  is  sought  under 
the  risk  of  faith.  We  must  "Wait  upon  the  Lord" 
(Isaiah  40:31),  a  prominent  motif  in  the  Bible,  particu- 
larly in  the  psalms  (Pss25:3;  37:9;  69:7)  as  He  leads 
us  along  the  way.  Along  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Israel 
and  the  Church  were  frequently  taken  by  surprise. 
Even  when  an  event  was  prophesied  ahead  of  time,  still 
when  God  took  action,  he  startled  his  people  as  though 
rending  the  heavens  and  coming  down  (Is  48 : 3 ;  63 :  19) . 
We  describe  these  moments,  somewhat  woodenly,  as 
acts  of  divine  intervention. 

Israel's  savior  intervened  personally,  culminating  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
These  personal  touches  appear  in  so  many  subtle  ways 
in  the  Bible  that  we  can  easily  overlook  them.  We 
meet  divine  soliloquies  when  the  inspired  author  is 
"eavesdropping"  upon  divine  reveries — as  in  Gen  2:18, 
"It  is  not  good  for  the  man  to  be  alone."  We  are  amazed 
that  a  human  being  can  argue  with  the  Lord  as  did 
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Abraham  in  Gen  18:22-32  or  as  did  Moses  before  the 
mystery  of  the  burning  bush  in  Ex  3. 

Such  an  appreciation  of  God  as  personal  Savior  leads 
to  prayer  and  can  never  survive  without  prayer.  Here 
we  understand  prayer  as  an  attitude  of  accepting  and 
cooperating  with  daily  events  on  the  faith  that  God  is 
personally  present.  God  is  so  real  that  no  one  can  find 
him  unless  in  reality.  Yet,  a  mysterious  future  is  con- 
tinuously bursting  upon  us  within  this  daily  routine, 
and  so  prayer  must  also  possess  an  attitude  of  risk,  ex- 
pectancy, hope,  surprise.  The  wondrous  moment  with- 
in life  is  explained  as  God's  word  or  God  himself  (see 
Isaiah  55:6-11). 

II.  Symbols  of  Inner  Mystery 

A  redemptive  power,  in  fact  God's  very  personal 
presence,  resided  within  daily  events.  For  this  reason, 
the  Bible  is  rooted  thoroughly  in  history.  At  times,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  like  Hawaii's  volcano,  erupted  in 
a  spectacular  way.  Although  the  Hebrew  word  'oth  has 
a  wide  variety  of  meanings — from  an  ordinary  sign  (1 
Sam  10: 1)  to  a  true  supernatural  occurrence  (Is  38:22) 
— nonetheless,  no  one  who  denies  miracles,  I  contend, 
can  read  the  Bible  simpatico! 

This  sympathetic  faith  in  miracles  means  a  profound 
regard  for  God's  continuous  presence  in  ordinary  life 
and  a  confidence  that  the  extraordinary  may  take  place 
anytime.  This  attitude  enabled  Israel  to  look  upon 
the  human  details  of  history  as  symbols  of  the  redemptive 
presence  of  God. 

It  is  helpful  to  note  that  there  is  no  section  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  called  "Historical  Books."  Those  parts 
named  "historical"  in  Christian  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  designated  Torah  or  instruction  and  Nebi'im  or 
Prophets  by  the  Jews.  The  Israelites  were  not  interested 
in  events  as  history  but  as  revealers  of  the  divine  will 
for  his  people  and  of  his  hopes  for  succeeding  genera- 
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tions. 

Events  took  on  a  symbolic  meaning,  because  the  orig- 
inal moment  of  history  was  told  in  such  a  way  that 
later  worshipers  could  realize  better  God's  presence  in 
their  lives.  Details  of  later  events  were  then  folded 
into  the  account  of  the  original  act  of  God.  Biblical 
acts  and  words,  therefore,  were  not  waiting  for  history 
to  prove  them  correct,  but  rather  they  were  continuously 
judging  history  and  enabling  future  Israelites  to  discover 
God's  true  and  wondrous  presence  as  savior. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  prove  Jesus  to  be  true, 
but  once  I  in  faith  accept  Jesus  as  my  Redeemer,  then 
the  earlier  scriptures  sensitize  me  to  the  full  impact 
of  Jesus'  presence  in  our  lives.  The  past  is  thus  symbolic 
of  the  future  and  announces  the  mystery  of  God's  con- 
tinuous presence. 

Each  sentence  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  needs  to  be 
read  for  its  unfolding  of  mystery  in  our  lives  today. 
This  style  of  Bible  reading  presumes  faith  that  the  God 
of  Israel  is  our  God  today,  present  then  and  now.  This 
Shepherd  of  our  lives  leads  us  along  our  cement  and 
asphalt  roads  of  modern  life,  and  yet  any  moment  the 
miracle  can  hapen.  Such  a  wondrous,  confident,  ex- 
pectant attitude  towards  life  is  truly  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
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III.  The  Prayer  of  Faith 

The  daily  chain  of  events  can  be  interrupted  by  mira- 
cles which  blind  our  eyes  by  their  wonder.  The  symbol 
ceases  to  be  and  the  inner  reality  of  God  as  personal 
savior  explodes  upon  the  surface.  Darkness  can  come 
in  still  another  way,  in  the  midst  of  most  poignant  sor- 
row. A  person's  inner  faith  in  God  so  far  exceeds  the 
surface  events  of  life,  that  the  person  cries  out  in  agony: 
"How  long,  O  Lord!  Will  you  hide  yourself  forever?" 
(Ps  89:47) 

This  prayer  of  faith  and  darkness  is  conspicuously  pres- 
ent in  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (4: 19-31;  12:1-5;  15:10- 
21),  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah  (Is  42: 1-7;  49: 1-9; 
50:4-9;  52:13;  53:12),  Job,  and  the  Psalms  of  lament 
like  Pss  12;   22;  42-43;  69;    130. 

Whenever  the  authors  of  any  of  these  mystical  texts 
document  their  lives  for  us,  we  find  that  they  always  be- 
gin life  with  great  joy  and  high  hopes,  rooted  in  the 
God  of  life  and  peace.  Some  of  Jeremiah's  earliest 
preaching  is  located  within  the  singing  and  dancing  and 
the  new  covenant  of  chapters  30-31.  The  Songs  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  belong  to  the  great  prophet  of  con- 
solation (Is  40-55).  The  book  of  Job  opens  and  closes 
with  prose  sections  of  peace  and  plenty,  memories  of 
which  reoccur  in  the  poetry  (ch  29) . 

When  events  no  longer  corresponded  with  their  ap- 
preciation of  God,  these  saints  did  not  allow  their  hopes 
to  shrink  nor  their  faith  in  God's  presence  to  falter.  Jere- 
miah began  his  first  "confession"  in  12:1-5  with  the  ab- 
solute statement,  "You  are  just,  O  Lord."  Job  was  so 
confident  in  his  God  that  he  was  unafraid  to  take  his 
flesh  between  his  teeth  and  demand  an  audience  with 
his  maker  (Job  13:14;  31:37).  The  most  agonizing 
prayer  of  the  psalms  declares  in  its  opening  statement, 
"My  God!   My  God!"    (Ps  22:2) 

External  symbols,  however,  were  no  longer  able  to 
sustain  the  mighty  faith  of  the  believer  and  the  explosive 
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presence  of  the  Redeemer.  Jeremiah  wrote  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  lines  of  the  entire  Bible,  translated  with 
the  nuances  of  the  Hebrew  words  thus:  "O  Lord,  you 
know  me  [totally]  and  see  [the  open  revelation  of]  me. 
You  explore  [the  darkness  of]  my  heart  within  you!" 
(Jer  12:3) 

These  mystics  took  God's  goodness  so  seriously,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  hurl  the  challenge  of  their  questions 
before  God.  "Why  does  the  way  of  the  godless  nourish?" 
(Jer  12:1) — "Why  have  you  abandoned  me?"  (Ps 
22:2) — "Oh!  that  I  had  someone  to  hear  my  case?" 
(Job  31:35) 

In  all  these  instances  God  never  answered  the  ques- 
tion. Rather,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  faith  of  each 
person  and  asked  for  still  deeper  confidence,  more  in- 
tense purification,  and  sustained  waiting  upon  him. 
Little  wonder  Jeremiah  and  Job  are  among  the  longest 
books  of  the  Bible!   No  one  can  hurry  God. 

God  has  come  so  close,  like  our  hand  clasped  against 
our  eyes,  that  we  can  no  longer  see  anything.  We  can 
only  feel  what  John  of  the  Cross  called  the  exquisite 
touch  of  the  Lord!  This  prayer  is  the  most  intense  of 
all — it  is  that  of  Jesus  agonizing  in  the  garden  and  dying 
on  the  cross  (Mark  14:32-42;  15:34).  It  is  the  silence 
of  the  tomb  awaiting  the  resurrection. 

In  Conclusion 

Biblical  attitudes  towards  prayer  come:  (1)  from  the 
redemptive  value  of  life  where  God  is  continuously  pres- 
ent as  personal  savior;  (2)  from  the  continuous  ponder- 
ing of  life's  symbols  to  intuit  God's  variegated  presence 
today;  and  (3)  from  the  redemptive  value  of  death 
due  to  the  explosive  demands  of  God's  goodness  within 
us. 
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Editorial 
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Congregation — so  his  spir- 
itual descendants  now  have 
to  ask  what  it  is  that  Pas- 
sionists  should  be  about  for 
our  day. 

We  believe  you  will  find 
some  thoughtful  reflections 
— perhaps  even  some  an- 
swers to  certain  aspects  of 
the  question — in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Starting  with  the 
personal  testimony  of  our 
Founder  himself,  the  articles 
in  this  issue  cover  three 
main  streams  of  what  we  are 


about:  responding  to  God's 
call,  preaching,  and  praying. 
We  hope  you  will  be 
moved  to  think  upon  the 
problem  confronting  us : 
What  does  it  mean  to  be 
a  Passionist  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  second  millenni- 
um of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Perhaps 
you  will  write  down  your 
own  reflections  and  answers 
for  publication   in   a  future 


issue. 


Roger  Mercurio,  C.P. 
Editor 
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Foreword 


Life  is  a  journey.  Many  see  it  as  a  journey  from  death  to  life.  We 
Passionists  are  committed  to  searching  for  directions  along  the  Way, 
directions  that  are  marked  in  the  sign  of  the  Passion. 

This  issue  of  The  Passionist  recounts  some  of  the  adventures  that 
are  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  search  for  directions 
along  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

Searching  the  Scriptures  has  led  to  the  publishing  of  a  compilation 
of  Biblical  Meditations  for  Lent.  It  is  offered  as  a  way  to  obtain  a  bal- 
anced diet  through  the  Word  which  nourishes  us  individually  and 
communally. 

Adaptations  of  the  Parish  Mission  Apostolate  also  are  responses  to 
the  continuing  search  for  ways  along  the  Way.  Both  individual  and 
communal  efforts  are  reported  here. 

But  whatever  the  mission  style,  the  prayer-life  of  the  missioner  is 
paramount.  One  author  highlights  the  need  of  the  man-on-the-road 
to  be  a  contemplative.  In  other  articles,  we  are  given  glimpses  into  a 
fuller  community  approach  to  the  blending  of  prayer  and  ministry. 

While  all  that  is  written  here  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sionist way  of  life  for  validation,  there  are  three  specific  vignettes  of 
history.  One  concerns  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Lucia 
Burlini.  Another  is  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Passionist 
presence  in  China,  a  presence  now  caught  up  completely  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Cross.  Finally,  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Polish  Pas- 
sionist whose  cause  for  beatification  has  been  introduced. 
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WALTER  KAELIK  C.P. 


The  Updated 
Traditional  Mission 


A  talk  given  by  Fr.  Walter  Kaelin,  C.  P.  at  the  Mission 
Conference  of  Holy  Cross  Province  at  St.  Catherine's  College, 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  on  August  28,  1977 

On  my  part  I  have  some  hesitation  as  I  begin  this  pre- 
sentation. So,  let's  pray  together  that  God  will  give  power 
to  our  sharing.  This  prayer  that  I  heard  at  the  Indian 
Prayer  Vigil,  in  the  Word  of  God  Congress:  "O  Great  Spirit, 
we  ask  a  vision  to  guide  us,  a  vision  of  mystery,  and  your 
vision  of  ourselves,  in  the  wonder  of  your  love  for  each  of 
us.  May  we  answer  in  truth,  in  honesty;  with  courage, 
with  generosity;  faithful  to  You  and  one  another." 

There  are  so  many  here  who  have  given  more  missions 
than  I,  and  have  been  much  more  creative  and  successful 
in  their  preaching  ministry.  And  yet  I  am  very  grateful  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you,  so  that  my  out- 
line may  be  criticized  and  evaluated  by  all  of  you,  and 
hopefully  lead  to  a  discussion  and  exchange  on  the 
Updated  Traditional  Mission  that  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all. 

First,  I  would  like  to  recall  a  little  incident  in  Korea 
that  was  very  pleasant,  but  also  brought  me  down  to 
earth.  When  I  was  there  four  years  ago  to  give  retreats, 
Archbishop  Henry  said  to  me  after  his  retreat:  "Your 
province  has  sent  over  here  so  many  brilliant  scholars  to 
give  retreats  and  workshops.  They  were  all  wonderful, 
holy  men.  But  you  are  different.  You're  like  one  of  us. 
You've  packaged  it  so  that  we  can  take  it  home  with  us. 
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You  made  it  sound  so  convincing  — that  all  this  spiritual 
life  was  really  for  us,  within  our  grasp."  I  suppose  I  like 
this  compliment  better  than  any  I  have  ever  received.  I 
mention  this  experience  because  it  was  so  very  encourag- 
ing to  me.  God  will  use  us  if  we  work  to  prepare  our- 
selves; and  far  beyond  anything  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. So,  never  underestimate  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Passionist,  #5,  the  lead  arti- 
cle, as  you  recall,  was  written  by  Our  Holy  Founder,  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross.  It  was  his  letter  which  was  the  Preface 
to  our  Holy  Rule.  St.  Paul  concludes  that  letter  with  these 
words  about  the  Apostolate:  "To  be  indefatigable  in 
works  of  charity,  that  our  beloved  God  may  be  loved, 
feared,  served  and  praised  by  all  forever  and  forever."  It 
implies  that  if  we  work  with  the  right  intentions,  we  will 
be  used.  It  also  suggests  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  if 
we  work,  things  will  happen.  It  encourages  a  sense  of 
creativity  that  will  keep  moving  along  with  our  goals  and 
our  traditions  in  line  with  present  and  urgent  needs.  St. 
Paul    encouraged   a   flexible    tradition,    not   static,    but 


dynamic.  These  are  our  roots. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Committee  to  give  a  talk  on  the 
Updated  Traditional  Mission.  I  accepted,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  title  of  my  presentation  be  the  Ever- 
changing  Updated  Traditional  Mission.  Let  us  say,  for 
instance,  that  our  greatly  loved  Fr.  Terence  Powers  was 
the  last  one  to  give  a  traditional  mission,  with  mantle, 
biretta  and  sandals.  And  yet,  his  mission  in  one  way  was 
the  most  untraditional  traditional.  He  was  unique.  He 
was  totally  himself— a  very  delightful,  a  very  zealous,  a 
most  human  person.  No  one  could  be  another  Terry, 
welcoming  the  people  at  the  door,  seating  them  in  the 
church.  Or,  read  the  article  by  Fr.  Roger,  our  Provincial, 
in  that  same  issue  of  The  Passionist,  on  Fr.  Xavier  Sutton. 
The  theme  of  that  article  is  stated  in  these  words:  "Each 
follower  of  our  Holy  Founder,  by  sharing  in  his  charism, 
has  unfolded  further  aspects  of  it.  Fr.  Xavier's  was  a 
unique  ministry  of  needed  and  dedicated  service."  In  this 
spirit,  I  make  my  presentation.  Our  tradition  is  strong  in 
its  basic  charism;  but  our  tradition,  in  its  expression,  has 
had  a  freedom,  a  flexibility  that  responded  to  the  needs  of 
the  Church  and  the  People  of  God. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  indicate  a  little  of  the  thinking 
that  went  into  the  mission  approach  that  I  have  been 
offering.  The  prevailing  theme  of  so  many  spiritual  writ- 
ings in  recent  years  is  sacrament.  These  have  so  devel- 
oped the  concept  of  sacrament  as  encounter  with  Christ, 
meeting  Jesus  in  the  sacraments,  living  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  in  the  redeeming  Jesus,  that  I  worked  out  a  plan  for 
the  updating  of  our  traditional  Mission  in  the  framework 
of  the  Sacraments. 

There  are  two  great  life-giving  sacraments  of  Christ's 
presence  and  action:  Sacred  Scripture,  the  sacrament  of 
faith;  and  the  seven-fold  sacrament  of  Church  — the  body 
of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of  love,  the  sacrament  of  commu- 
nity. All  this  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Docu- 
ments of  Vatican  II. 

The  idea  of  Scripture  as  sacrament,  especially  when  we 


talk  of  it  as  a  sacrament  of  Christ's  presence  and  action,  is 
most  exciting  and  inspiring.  Scripture  becomes  life-giv- 
ing, like  our  seven  regular  sacraments.  Today,  the 
Church  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  Bible,  the  Word 
of  God,  as  a  source  of  this  spiritual  life.  The  Bible  is  the 
true  Word  of  God.  It  is  the  Living  Word  of  God.  It  is 
capable  of  piercing  men's  hearts  like  a  two-edged  sword. 
A  quick  review  of  the  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy 
confirms  all  this. 

The  Word  of  God  is  something  vital  and  dynamic,  a 
creative  and  recreative  act  where  we  encounter  the  world 
of  new  creation  —  in  Christ.  This  Word  is  the  very  person 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Scripture  is  a  sacrament 
because  it  links  in  unison  the  Incarnate  Word  of  salvation 
with  the  inspired  word  of  God.  The  early  Christians  were 
so  impressed  with  this  identification  that  they  had  two 
tables  in  the  sanctuary  — one  for  the  Bible  and  one  for  the 
Eucharist.  Both  contain  salvation.  Both  contain  the  pres- 
ence of  the  living  Christ.  We,  as  preachers  of  the  Word, 
might  say  that  Scripture  is  the  recorded  preaching  of 
God,  and  must  form  and  inform1  our  own  preaching. 

If  Church  was  sacrament  and  Scripture  was  sacrament, 
then  our  missions  must  be  sacrament.  And  so  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  more  the  sacraments  were  integrated  into  the 
Mission,  the  more  vivid  and  dynamic  would  our  preach- 
ing become  and  the  more  would  it  build  up  that  unique 
experience  which  is  faith  —  not  just  an  acceptance  of 
Christ,  but  an  integration  into  Christ. 

The  Parish  Renewal  Mission  that  I  offer  stresses  the 
basics  of  our  faith.  It  emphasizes  sacramented  living.  It 
aims  at  a  deep  faith-sharing.  Its  special  challenge  is  "Put 
more  living  into  your  life."  And  the  response  of  those  par- 
ticipating should  be:  Living  my  faith  now  seems  so  possi- 
ble, so  worthwhile,  so  inspiring.  It  is  a  positive  approach, 
full  of  encouragement.  It  is  an  up-dated  sacrament- 
oriented  approach.  A  mission  must  never  be  just  a  listen- 
ing experience,  but  a  lived  experience  of  faith,  prayer 
and    the   sacraments.    And    the   sacraments    are   action, 
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Christ's  and  ours. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  program:  Sunday  — The  Plan 
of  Peace  and  Happiness  given  to  us  by  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Jesus  and  the  Mother  of  the  Church.  Hers  was  the  first 
Christian  vocation.  Mary  is  a  member  of  Christ's  family, 
not  just  because  she  was  His  mother,  but  because  she  did 
the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Penance  is  the  price  of 
peace.  We  must  get  it  settled  Whom  we  are  following. 
This  is  the  sign  of  love. 

Monday  — Morality  Today,  Our  Attitude  toward  Sin. 
We  have  gone  the  cycle  from  'everything  is  a  sin'  to 
'nothing  is  a  sin.'  This  is  done  in  the  framework  of  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  promises  made  then.  It  is 
not  a  certificate,  but  a  covenant,  a  contract.  Christ's  death 
tells  us  how  He  hated  sin,  and  why  we  must  die  to  it.  That 
alone  is  life.  This  sacrament  is  the  sign  of  belonging  — to 
Christ,  His  Church. 

Tuesday  —  Mercy,  Forgiveness,  Reconciliation  and 
Healing,  is  the  framework  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance, 
the  sign  of  a  change  for  the  better.  The  infinite  mercy  of 
God  lives  here. 

Wednesday  — Love  before,  during  and  in  family  life,  in 
the  framework  of  the  sacrament  of  Matrimony  —  The  sign 
of  God's  unity  and  community.  Sex,  dating,  marriage  are 
a  part  of  this  sacramented  living.  Communication  is  the 
only  way  to  sharing  and  caring. 

Thursday — Mass  and  Holy  Communion  —  a  meaning- 
ful prayer,  but  also  a  practical  way  of  living,  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  the  sign  of  the 
best  life.  This  union  and  communion  gets  us  involved  in 
the  whole  Paschal  Mystery. 

Friday— A  cure  for  Heart  Trouble,  its  fears  and  its 
anxieties  by  living  our  faith  daily  and  witnessing  every- 
where for  Christ,  in  the  framework  of  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation  —  the  sign  of  sharing  our  Spirit-filled  faith 
with  one  another  for  the  full  life.  So  be  a  witness;  and 
being  a  witness  means  being  a  martyr.  And  that  is  being 
Church.  That  is  living  the  life  of  Christ.  That  is  being  a 


sacrament. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  approach  is  most  traditional. 
It  has  the  basic  charism  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
because  every  sacrament  is  a  fundamental  sharing  in  the 
mystery  of  incarnation  — the  life,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus.  The  sacraments  are  the  divine  reply  to 
our  prayer:  "Come,  Lord  Jesus."  Through  them,  we  get 
involved  in  the  whole  paschal  mystery.  Our  promise,  as 
preachers  of  the  Passion  is  beautifully  fulfilled.  Every 
sacrament  involves  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Our  spon- 
taneous prayer  to  Jesus  Crucified  and  our  teaching  the 
people  to  pray  flow  so  richly  from  the  particular  sacra- 
ments. With  this  emphasis  on  the  sacraments,  a  Rite  of 
Reconciliation  with  communal  participation  easily  devel- 
ops. It  is  most  interesting  to  recall  that  a  rite  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  a  feature  of  missions  preached  by  our  holy 
founder,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Finally,  this  emphasis  on 
sacraments  leads  to  a  planned  communal  anointing  of  the 
sick. 

Fr.  Sebastian  MacDonald,  C.  P.  ,  in  his  article  on  "Ex- 
perience: A  Key  Factor  in  Preaching  the  Passion,"  found 
in  that  same  precious  issue  of  the  Passionist,  makes  this 
potent  point:  "Paul  exhibited  pastoral  sensitivities  and 
incorporated  them  into  his  system  of  preaching  missions. 
Fidelity  to  his  method  has  accounted  for  the  success  the 
Passionists  have  enjoyed  among  the  people  both  as 
preachers  and  confessors,  as  they  sought  to  guide  them 
into  a  converted  way  of  life." 

In  the  June  issue  of  Theological  Studies,  there  is  an 
article  entitled,  "Need  for  Dynamic  Unity,"  really  a 
study  of  Rudolph  Bultman.  There  we  read  of  Bultman's 
regard  for  preaching.  I  mention  him,  because  he  has  in- 
fluenced so  much  of  our  Catholic  thought  today.  Men- 
tioning that  the  Church  is  the  bearer  of  the  kerygma  of 
Christ,  Bultman  goes  on  to  define  Church  as  the 
eschatological  community  of  the  faithful,  constituted  by 
the  preached  word.  He  says  that  Church  is  the  other- 
worldly entity,  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  preached  and 
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heard.  For  him,  preaching  was  the  most  important  voca- 
tion. His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  missionaries. 
It  is  so  valuable  for  us  to  see  and  appreciate  his  conjoin- 
ing Church  and  the  preached  word. 

Tradition  literally  means  passing  it  on.  It  is  constant, 
not  spasmodic.  It  is  dynamic,  not  static.  That  is  why  tra- 
dition is  ever  present  and  ever  changing.  It  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God  being  continued.  It  is  like  faith,  never  a  prod- 
uct but  always  a  doing.  Revelation  is  not  a  package  of 
truths,  but  the  action  of  God  ever  present  in  society.  And 
so  our  preaching,  built  around  the  sacraments,  has  tradi- 
tion. It  also  has  focus  and  fire.  Pentecost  is  not  an  event  in 
the  Church,  but  the  continuing  experience  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  real  living  of  a  sacramented  life,  a 
Christed  life.  The  dynamism  of  Pentecost  comes  alive  in 
the  preached  word,  as  it  did  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

A  mission  must  be  a  sacrament;  so  too,  must  a  mission- 
ary be  a  sacrament.  You  must  become  a  sacrament  to  be 
sacrament  to  others.  Then  it  is  all  united  in  Christ.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  Pentecost,  and  its  power. 

Whatever  form  our  preaching  takes,  whatever  outline 
we  follow,  our  task  as  preacher^  is  not  so  much  that  of 
making  the  sermon  powerful,  asletting  it  be  empowered. 
It  must  be  infused  with  prayer,  enlivened  by  personal 
sharing,  strengthened  by  depth  in  meeting  abiding  needs, 
and  vitalized  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  modern  day 
preacher  must  make  up  his  mind  about  the  Holy  Spirit — 
his  reality.  Preaching  is  the  medium  of  the  Spirit's  action. 
God's  revealing  action  in  Christ  must  still  actually  take 
place  in  our  preaching.  For  that,  we  are  sent.  As  St.  Paul 
the  Apostle  said  to  the  Corinthians  regarding  his  mission: 
"It  is  the  Spirit  who  gives  life." 
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JOHN  T.  RENDER,  C.P. 


Celebrations  of  Faith 


Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  experimenting 
with  a  combination  Home  and  Church  Mission  set  up  by 
working  with  and  through  the  Parish  Council.  It  has 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  on  a  parish  and  an  area 
level. 

The  Vatican  II  Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity 
encourages  a  new  form  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
priests  and  lay  people  in  the  formation  of  parish  councils 
"which  assist  the  apostolic  work  of  the  Church  either  in 
the  field  of  making  the  gospel  known  and  men  holy,  or  in 
the  charitable,  social,  or  other  spheres."  (n.26)  The  Dio- 
ceses which  have  tried  to  implement  this  practically  are 
experiencing  the  growing  pains  of  any  new  cooperative 
venture  in  the  Church,  but  I  have  been  in  a  number  of 
parishes  where  the  council  is  a  vital  functioning  group.  It 
can  be  of  great  help  in  planning  and  carrying  through  the 
Mission  experience. 

Normally  there  are  four  basic  committees  on  a  parish 
council,  each  of  which  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  mission.  The  Formation/Education  Committee 
addresses  itself  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  entire  parish 
community,  and  I  ask  it  to  take  the  basic  responsibility 
for  the  mission  experience,  naming  the  mission,  and  shar- 
ing in  the  line-up  of  themes,  etc.  The  Liturgy  Committee 
has  charge  of  preparing  and  coordinating  the  liturgical 
celebrations  during  the  mission.  I  often  give  them  basic 
outlines  and  let  them  fill  up  the  rest  of  it.  They  do  an 
excellent  job  as  a  rule.  I  ask  the  Christian  Service  Com- 
mittee to  take  care  of  the  publicity,  finding  hosts  for  the 
Home  Week,  providing  babysitters,  etc.  And  finally  I  ask 
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the  Finance  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  stipend. 

For  the  week  in  the  homes  about  10-20  adults  gather 
for  two-hour  sessions.  These  are  to  get  the  people  in  touch 
with  their  own  faith  experience  and  where  they  are  in 
their  life  of  faith.  A  simple  reflective  exercise  is  offered 
using  Ephesians  4:1-16  as  an  introductory  text.  Then 
there  is  time  for  reflection  on  the  people,  places,  times, 
when  our  Faith  has  come  alive.  A  time  of  voluntary  shar- 
ing follows.  Priests,  Sisters,  and  lay-facilitators  help  out 
and  as  many  as  sixty  homes  have  been  reached  in  a  week. 

The  week  of  celebration  in  church  usually  revolves 
around  The  Word  of  God  in  our  World,  The  Sacrament 
of  Reconciliation,  The  Communal  Anointing  of  the  Sick 
(sometimes  a  high-point  in  the  mission  experience),  a 
Family  Eucharist,  and  Personal  and  Communal  Recom- 
mittment  on  the  last  day.  Most  of  the  people  who  were  in 
the  homes  come  for  the  services  the  second  week,  plus  the 
parishioners  who  still  believe  a  mission  should  be  in 
church. 

The  detailed  planning  and  execution  of  such  a  mission 
involves  a  great  deal  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  on 
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the  part  of  the  parish  priests,  the  council  and  the  mission- 
ary, and  often  develops  a  deep  sense  of  shared  faith.  It 
also  involves  a  number  of  meetings  before  and  during  the 
mission.  Compelled  to  Speak  by  Cassian  Yuhaus,  C.P.  gives 
Our  Holy  Founder's  method  of  arranging  for  missions 
and  I  see  this  method  as  just  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
way  he  went  about  it.  The  times  and  social  and  religious 
milieux  are  quite  different  but  the  needs  and  goals  of  a 
mission  are  certainly  the  same:  to  stir  up  the  living  faith 
of  the  People  of  God. 

There  are  many  signs  of  the  Spirit  that  aid  in  such  a 
mission.  People  who  have  made  Cursillos,  Marriage 
Encounters,  Retreats,  and  people  longing  to  share  their 
faith  more  deeply  meet  with  others  who  for  the  first  time 
as  adults  try  to  articulate  what  their  faith  means  to  them. 
Priests  have  come  from  miles  around  to  help  out  on  such 
missions  and  meet  their  own  people  on  a  new  level  of 
sharing.  Once  people  have  begun  to  explore  their  faith 
together  there  is  often  a  desire  to  continue  to  meet  as 
groups  in  the  parish  and  explore  Scripture  or  other 
aspects  of  the  faith  more  deeply.  And  for  the  missionary  it 
is  a  never  ending  challenge  and  inspiration  to  deepen  and 
develop  a  faith  life.  It  leads  to  creative  listening  to  the 
Spirit  in  people,  parishes,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  in  one's 
self. 

Ihe,  Christian  community  is 

base4  ovithe  ^pve  (A  (^i2£. 
Who,  oa  the,  CroSS ,  tove  cloum 
the  wall  of  Separation  and 
Vnacle  all  men  one   people. 

Chapter  1>°cv*\€vtt  *2M-   . 
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CLEMENTE  BARRON,  C.P. 


San  Antonio 

Alternative 


The  Passionist  Community  in  the  United  States  is  well 
known  for  its  preaching  ministries.  One  of  our  main 
preaching  ministries  is  the  Parish  Mission.  Over  the  last 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  much  effort  has  gone  into  adapting 
the  parish  mission  to  our  present  experience  as  a  people 
living  at  this  time  and  age.  Some  of  the  adaptations  have 
been  successful,  while  others  were  discarded  quickly.  The 
process  continues  to  this  day. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  an  adaptation  of 
the  parish  mission  for  the  bilingual,  bicultural  commu- 
nity.1 Even  if  one  were  to  bring  a  successful  adapted 
parish  mission  format  to  a  bilingual,  bicultural  parish,  the 
situation  would  present  its  own  special  difficulties.  These 
difficulties  will  be  expanded  upon  at  another  section  of 
this  presentation.  The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to 
give  a  theological  and  historical  rationale  for  the  kind  of 
parish  renewal  that  we,  the  Passionists  of  San  Antonio, 
are  developing.  We  are  calling  this  program  the  San 
Antonio  Alternative. 

December  8,  1975,  is  a  day  which  signals  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Holy  Father's  response  to  the  Synod  of 
Bishop's  request  for  a  statement  on  Evangelization,  which 
had  been  the  topic  of  their  1974  meeting.  Evangelii  Nun- 
tiandi  is  Pope  Paul's  incentive2  to  a  general  reawakening 
and  revitalization  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Church.  It  comes  ten  years  after  the  closing  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  it  is  complementary  to  that  Coun- 
cil's Decree  on  Missionary  Activity  of  the  Church. 
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Pope  Paul  calls  this  letter  a  meditation  and  his  hope  is 
that  it  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  reflection  and 
study. 

One  of  the  underlying  themes  of  this  document  is  a  call 
for  adaptation  in  accordance  with  the  languages,  customs 
and  cultures  of  the  peoples  the  Church  is  called  to  serve. 
The  Holy  Father  is  aware  of  the  tension  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Church's  mission  to  be  faithful  to  her  teaching 
and  the  adaptation  that  is  needed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  followers  of  Christ  and 
members  of  the  Church,  we  have  the  duty  and  obligation 
to  be  evangelizers.  This  obligation  flows  from  our  Bap- 
tismal commitment  and  from  the  very  identity  of  the 
Church  itself. 

"She  (the  Church)  exists  in  order  to  evangelize,  that  is 
to  say,  in  order  to  preach  and  teach,  to  be  the  channel 
of  the  gift  of  grace,  to  reconcile  sinners  with  God,  and 
perpetuate  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  which  is  the 
memorial  of  His  death  and  glorious  resurrection."  (14) 
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The  Holy  Father  does  not  see  the  Church's  missionary 
activity  as  being  one  of  alternative  apostolates,  or  as  an 
overflow  of  a  life  of  self-proposed  holiness.4  We  can  no 
longer  look  upon  the  activity  of  evangelization  as  the 
proper  work  of  foreign  missioners.  All  of  the  Church's  ac- 
tivity, in  non-Christians  as  well  as  in  Catholic  countries, 
is  evangelization  before  it  is  anything  else.  Such  a 
perspective  is  bound  to  change  the  way  we  do  our  minis- 
try and  its  underlying  motivation. 

OUR  PASSIONIST  TRADITION 

The  Passionist  who  gathered  his  frugal  traveling  bag 
and  went  out  to  preach  Christ  and  His  sufferings  was 
following  the  model  of  our  founder,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 
Passionist  Missions  were  preached  in  city  and  country- 
side, to  diverse  nationalities  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  and  through  the  use  of 
diverse  languages. 

As  sons  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  we,  in  San  Antonio, 
are  committed  to  the  continuation  of  this  ministry.  Our 
Chapter  Document— guiding  principles  for  our  life — 
reminds  us  that  "Passionists  should  be  'doers  of  the  word,' 
evangelical  witnesses." 

The  Parish  Mission  is  not  the  only  way  that  we  Pas- 
sionists have  of  proclaiming  the  Good  News;  but  the 
Parish  Mission  has  been  considered  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Congregation  as  the  most  important  of  our 
preaching  ministries. 

The  usual  format  for  the  Passionist  Mission,  whether  it 
was  of  one  or  two  weeks  duration,  was  focused  on  the 
daily  mission  sermon.  This  was  central.  A  good  preacher 
could  talk  for  over  an  hour  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
phone. It  was  usually  given  at  an  evening  service;  and 
when  the  missionaries  were  working  in  pairs,  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  Veteran'  missionary  to  deliver  this 
main  sermon. 
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All  other  mission  activities  deferred  in  importance  to 
the  evening  service  with  its  sermon.  These  other  activities 
which  were  part  of  the  mission  format  were  usually:  the 
morning  meditation  and  Mass,  visiting  of  parishioners, 
especially  the  sick  and  shut-ins,  counselling,  and  hours 
spent  in  administering  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

In  the  history  of  our  Province,  sermons  for  the  Mission 
followed  a  thematic  outline.  The  topics  were  prescribed. 
Today,  each  missionary  has  his  own  themes,  his  own  style. 
There  has  been  some  adapting  of  the  basic  format  in 
recent  years  by  both  the  Province  and  individual  mission- 
aries. Yet,  the  basic  format  is  still  favored  by  the  majority 
of  our  preachers. 

A  CRITIQUE  OF  THE  STANDARD 
FORMAT 

This  proposal  for  an  attempt  to  present  and  develop  a 
distinct  evangelization  effort  among  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing comes  from  the  realization  that  our  world  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  some  years  ago.5  The  Fathers  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  proclaimed  a  'new  age'  in  which  the 
Church  exists: 

"The  living  conditions  of  modern  man  have  been  so 
profoundly  changed  in  their  social  and  cultural  dimen- 
sions that  we  can  speak  of  a  new  age  in  human 
history."  (G  &  S,  54) 

It  is  a  continuing  tradition  within  the  Church  to  adapt 
itself  to  changing  circumstances.  In  not  adapting,  the 
Church  runs  the  risk  of  hindering  the  work  she  is  called 
to  do. 

"Evangelization  loses  much  of  its  force  and  effective- 
ness if  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  actual 
people  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  if  it  does  not  use  their 
language,  their  signs  and  symbols,  if  it  does  not  answer 
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the  questions  they  ask,  and  if  it  does  not  have  an 
impact  on  their  concrete  lives."  (63) 

This  is  not  to  call  into  question  the  Church's  obliga- 
tion to  be  faithful  to  the  message  she  is  to  proclaim. 

"While  being  clothed  with  the  outward  forms  proper 
to  each  people,  and  made  explicit  by  theological 
expression  which  takes  account  of  differing  cultural, 
social  and  even  racial  milieu,  it  must  remain  the  con- 
tent of  the  Catholic  faith  just  exactly  as  the  ecclesial 
magisterium  has  received  it  and  transmits  it."  (65) 

"Furthermore,  while  adhering  to  the  methods  and 
requirements  proper  to  theology,  theologians  are 
invited  to  seek  continually  for  more  suitable  ways  of 
communicating  doctrine  to  the  men  of  their  times.  For 
the  deposit  of  faith  or  revealed  truths  are  one  thing; 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formulated  without  vio- 
lence to  their  meaning  and  significance  is  another."  (G 
&  S,  62) 

"There  are  many  links  between  the  message  of  salva- 
tion and  human  culture.  For  God,  revealing  Himself  to 
His  people  to  the  extent  of  a  full  manifestation  of  Him- 
self in  His  Incarnate  Son,  has  spoken  according  to  the 
culture  proper  to  different  ages."  (G  &  S,  58) 

One  reason  for  changing  the  format  of  the  Parish  Mis- 
sion is  because  the  notion  of  parish  has  changed  dras- 
tically over  the  past  fifteen  years.  Just  to  cite  an  indicator 
of  this  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  vocabulary  used  in 
parishes  today  is  almost  like  a  foreign  tongue  when  com- 
pared to  the  daily  parish  language  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Not  only  are  there  new  words  to  describe  our  theologi- 
cal realities  vis-a-vis  the  parish,  e.g.,  people  of  God,  col- 
legiality,  evangelization,  praxis;  but  there  is  a  new  vocab- 
ulary to  describe  parish  structures.  These  new  structures 
include:  parish  council,  permanent  deacon,  extraordinary 
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minister,  parochial  team,  catechetical  coordinator,  pen- 
ance service,  and  many  others. 

This  vocabulary  describes  a  new  reality  which  is  still 
using  parish  as  its  frame  of  reference.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  people's  attitudes  and  behaviors  have 
changed. 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  faithful  used  to  come  to 
Mass  weekly,  now  there  is  a  decrease  in  attendance.  The 
weekly  confession  has  given  way  to  the  monthly  confes- 
sion and  the  monthly  confession  has  yielded  to  the 
seasonal  or  yearly  confession.  Parish  devotional  services 
are  the  sought  after  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This, 
coupled  with  the  social,  economic  and  political  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  make  it  extremely  unpredictable 
whether  the  standard  mission  format  will  work  well  in 
today's  parish. 

The  indications  are  that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  pastors  in  regard  to  parish  mis- 
sions. In  years  past,  the  policy  was  that  each  parish  have  a 
parish  mission  on  a  regular  basis.  Nowadays,  there  are 
many  parishes  that  have  not  had  a  mission  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years. 

It  was  customary  in  the  past  to  let  the  missionary  dic- 
tate the  procedure  he  would  be  using.  Today,  the  format, 
the  schedule  of  services,  and  the  content  of  the  mission  is 
likely  to  be  worked  out  between  the  pastor  and  the  mis- 
sionary. 

Formerly,  a  mission  was  judged  to  have  been  success- 
ful if  the  church  had  been  filled  by  the  time  of  the  mission 
closing  and  if  the  parishioners  had  come  back  to  the 
sacraments.  Presently  the  mission  is  more  likely  to  be 
judged  as  a  success  if  it  renews  or  renovates  parish  life  in 
accord  with  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  A  generation 
ago,  missions  filled  the  churches,  yet  today  large  crowds 
are  infrequent.  If  the  missionary  is  a  man  gifted  with  per- 
sonality and  reputation,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  fill 
the  church  daily.  Such  persons  are  rare.  Indeed,  our 
parish  missions  have  all  too  frequently  become  an  art, 
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that  is,  dependent  upon  personal  charism  and  individual 
talents — even  gimmicks  —  rather  than  upon  theological 
and  evangelical  method.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  many  of  the  older  missionaries  found  it  very  difficult 
to  adapt,  even  the  content  of  their  sermons,  after  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
standard  mission  format  works  best  in  areas  that  are  not 
interested  in  renewal  and  still  adhere  to  pre-Vatican 
Council  piety. 

THE  BILINGUAL, 
BICULTURAL  COMMUNITY 

If  the  parish  mission  in  a  bilingual,  bicultural  commu- 
nity is  not  based  on  a  sound  theology  of  evangelization, 
then  it  is  likely  to  be  counter-productive  or  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. If  the  mission  uses  the  usual  format,  it  will  be  either 
one  mission,  directed  to  one  segment  of  the  community, 
or  else  it  will  have  to  be  two  missions— one  for  each  seg- 
ment of  the  bi-community. 

If  it  be  only  one  mission,  then  many  of  those  who 
might  have  entered  into  a  full  and  faithful  participation 
will  be  left  out  because  from  either  side  they  may  feel  that 
the  mission  was  directed  to  the  'other.'  If  two  missions  are 
given,  then  one  runs  into  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  dis- 
tinctions and  separations  even  though  we  strive  for  unity. 
Need  we  say  that  two  missions  can  be  a  subtle  suggestion 
that  people  should  stay  with  their  own? 

Can  there  be  a  solution  to  this  problem  of  ministry,  of 
how  we  preach  the  gospel  in  a  bilingual,  bicultural  situa- 
tion? 

"This  question  of  'how  to  evangelize'  is  permanently 
relevant,  because  the  methods  of  evangelizing  vary 
according  to  different  circumstances  of  time,  place  and 
culture,  and  because  they  thereby  present  a  certain 
challenge  to  our  capacity  for  discovery  and  adapta- 
tion." (40) 
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In  striving  to  answer  that  question  as  Passionists  who 
are  working  primarily  with  the  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity, we  are  guided  by  several  principles.  Theology  of  the 
Word,  Language  and  Culture,  Family,  Liberation,  and 
'Comunidades  de  base'  are  these  principles. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  WORD 

"Preaching,  the  verbal  proclamation  of  a  message,  is 
indeed,  always  indispensable."  (42) 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  who  began  his  public  ministry 
by  preaching,  to  this,  our  day,  when  words  pour  out  on  us 
from  every  conceivable  source,  preaching  has  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  belief 
that  "faith  comes  through  hearing."  (Romans  10:17)  And 
for  those  who  have  heard  and  believed,  there  is  the  eager 
longing  to  be  refreshed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  word  in 
liturgy.  In  fact,  the  proclamation  of  the  word  is  such  a 
constitutive  element  in  our  Catholic  tradition,  that  no 
sacramental  celebration  is  complete  without  it. 

"The  Church  has  always  venerated  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures just  as  she  venerates  the  body  of  the  Lord,  since 
the  table  of  both  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  she  unceasingly  receives  and  offers  to  the  faith- 
ful and  bread  of  life  ..."  (Rev.  21) 

It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Good  News  that  disposes  the 
community  to  sacrament;  it  is  through  the  proclamation 
of  the  word  that  the  community  mirrors  the  mission  of 
Christ,  who  came  to: 

"proclaim  the  good  news  to  the  poor,  liberty  to  cap- 
tives, recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  release  to 
prisoners."  (is.  61  :l) 

It  is    the   word,   as   Word  of  God,   that  confronts   and 
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challenges;  it  is  "living  and  effective,  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword."  (Heb.  4:12) 

As  indispensable  as  preaching  is  for  evangelization, 
that  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  other  elements. 

"Any  partial  and  fragmentary  definition  which  at- 
tempts to  render  the  reality  of  evangelization  in  all 
its  richness,  complexity  and  dynamism,  does  so  only  at 
the  risk  of  impoverishing  it  and  even  of  distorting  it." 

(17) 

These  other  elements  are: 

"...  the  renewal  of  humanity,  witness,  explicit  proc- 
lamation, inner  adherence,  entry  into  the  community, 
acceptance  of  signs,  apostolic  initiative."  (24) 

Therefore,  in  the  alternative  format  for  the  parish  mission 
in  a  bilingual,  bicultural  area,  preaching  is  one  of  the 
many  coordinated  elements  which  will  be  stressed. 

LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 

The  purpose  of  evangelization  is  conversion.6  Conver- 
sion can  take  place  only  if  the  message  of  the  Good  News 
touches  the  person  in  such  a  way  that  he  or  she  becomes 
capable  of  responding  wholeheartedly. 

"But  evangelization  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did 
not  take  account  of  the  unceasing  interplay  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  man's  concrete  life,  both  personal  and 
social."  (29) 

Two  important  aspects  of  man's  concrete  life  are  lan- 
guage and  culture. 

In  a  bilingual,  bicultural  situation,  the  language  often 
presents  difficulties.  Language  in  the  United  States  is 
seen  as  a  tool  for  communication  and  an  indicator  of  edu- 
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cational  achievement,  rather  than  a  people's  response  to 
their  way  of  life  and  as  an  insight  into  their  world  view. 
The  Holy  Father  cautions  the  evangelizer  against  this 
kind  of  understanding. 

"And  the  word  'language'  should  be  understood  here 
less  in  the  semantic  or  literary  sense  than  in  the  sense 
which  one  may  call  anthropological  and  cultural."  (63) 

The  language  of  the  Spanish-speaking  in  the  United 
States  is  unique  in  that  it  draws  its  words  and  expressions 
from  two  cultures.  In  an  effort  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
language  of  the  people,  the  proposed  mission  format 
makes  a  conscious  effort  to  speak  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

This  does  not  mean  slovenly  or  careless  language.  It 
means  that  materials  presented  for  the  people's  use, 
whether  devotional,  liturgical,  or  instructional,  must  be 
expressive  of  the  idiom  of  the  people;  the  language-con- 
sciousness which  is  often  a  sense  of  inferiority,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  segment  the  community  during  the  time  of 
the  Mission. 

This  alternative  format  also  makes  an  attempt  to  evan- 
gelize the  culture.  The  necessity  of  this  approach  is 
readily  seen  in  this  statement: 

"  .  .  .  what  matters  is  to  evangelize  man's  culture  and 
cultures  (not  in  a  purely  decorative  way,  as  it  were,  by 
applying  a  thin  veneer,  but  in  a  vital  way,  in  depth  and 
right  to  their  very  roots,)  in  the  wide  and  rich  sense 
which  these  terms  have  in  Gaudium  et  Spes,  always 
taking  the  person  as  one's  starting  point  and  always 
coming  back  to  the  relationships  of  people  among 
themselves  and  with  God."  (20)7 

There  are  many  elements  within  the  Spanish-speaking 
culture  which  are  very  supportive  of  the  process  of  evan- 
gelization. For  example,  many  homes  have  'altarcitos," 
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special  places  set  apart  in  the  home  which  are  the  focus 
for  the  family's  special  devotions.  To  be  conscious  of  this 
and  to  find  a  place  for  the  altarcito  within  the  mission  for- 
mat is  to  take  advantage  of  the  culture  for  the  purposes  of 
evangelization. 

FAMILY  LIFE 

The  standard  mission  format  is  so  structured  that  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  person  in  the  pew,  the  individual  in 
the  Church.  The  mission  sermon,  the  morning  medita- 
tion, the  sacrament  of  penance,  stress  the  responsibility  of 
the  person.  His  or  her  role  within  the  mission  format  is  to 
come  and  listen  to  the  preacher;  to  come  and  bring  a 
friend;  to  come  and  receive  the  sacraments.  To  be  sure, 
much  is  said  about  the  various  relationships  that  the  per- 
son has  (father/children;  mother/children;  husband/wife; 
employer/employee;  clergy/laity;  etc.)  and  about  the 
varying  levels  of  responsibility  that  these  relationships 
demand. 

It  is  also  quite  true  that  the  missionaries  are  concerned 
about  visiting  the  sick  and  invalids;  but  because  of  the 
limitation  of  time  and  energy,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
do  much  home  visiting  during  the  time  of  the  mission. 

The  alternative  format  shifts  the  focus  of  attention 
from  the  person  in  the  pew  to  the  family  unit.  There  are 
two  main  reasons  for  this,  one  is  cultural  and  the  other  is 
theological. 

Culturally,  the  Spanish-speaking  community  has  a 
high  regard  for  the  family.  Despite  the  stress  that  a  family 
of  hispanic  background  experiences  in  adapting  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  family  unit  is  still  strong.  There 
are  indications  that  this  strength  is  ebbing.  At  the  same 
time,  cultural  values  have  kept  it  from  disappearing  com- 
pletely. There  are  deeply  rooted  feelings  of  belonging  and 
loyalty.  There  is  also  a  pride  that  comes  with  understand- 
ing and  knowing  one's  heritage  and  tradition.  Therefore, 
the  family  unit  lends  itself  as  a  basis  for  evangelization. 
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Theologically,  the  family  unit  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  process  of  evangelization. 

"At  different  moments  in  the  Church's  history  and  also 
in  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  family  has  well 
deserved  the  beautiful  name  of  'domestic  Church.' 
Furthermore,  the  family,  like  the  Church,  ought  to  be 
a  place  where  the  Gospel  is  transmitted  and  from 
which  the  Gospel  radiates."  (7l) 

The  consequence  of  such  a  perspective  leads  the  Holy 
Father  to  this  conclusion: 

'Tn  a  family  which  is  conscious  of  this  mission,  all 
members  evangelize  and  are  evangelized."  (71) 

This  type  of  evangelization  has  effects  not  only  within 
the  family,  but  also  outside  of  it  as  well: 

"And  such  a  family  becomes  the  evangelizer  of  many 
other  families  and  of  the  neighborhood  of  which  it 
forms  a  part."  (7l) 

When  seen  in  this  light,  the  family  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, and  its  role  in  the  evangelizing  process 
should  be  an  active  one.  Can  those  who  labor  in  a  minis- 
try of  evangelization  accept  any  other  place  for  the  family 
in  their  plan  but  that  of  the  central  evangelizer  in  the 
parish  and  community?  It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  the 
family  to  discover  its  place  through  our  apostolic  efforts.8 

LIBERATION 

The  Spanish-speaking  community  is,  more  than  likely, 
a  community  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  A  program  of 
evangelization  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  people  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
evangelization  is  incomplete. 
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"As  the  kernel  and  center  of  His  Good  News,  Christ 
proclaims  salvation,  this  great  gift  of  God  which  is 
liberation  from  everything  that  oppresses  man  but 
which  is  above  all  liberation  from  sin  and  the  Evil 
One  .  .  .  "  (9) 

This  relationship  between  evangelization  and  libera- 
tion is  explored  at  greater  depth  by  the  Holy  Father: 

"Between  evangelization  and  human  advancement- 
development  and  liberation  —  there  are  in  fact  pro- 
found links.  These  include  links  of  an  anthropological 
order,  because  the  man  who  is  to  be  evangelized  is  not 
an  abstract  being,  but  is  subject  to  social  and  economic 
questions.  They  also  include  links  in  the  theological 
order,  since  one  cannot  dissassociate  the  plan  of  cre- 
ation from  the  plan  of  redemption.  The  latter  plan 
touches  the  very  concrete  situations  of  injustice  to  be 
combated  and  of  justice  to  be  restored.  They  include 
links  of  the  eminently  evangelical  order,  which  is  that 
of  charity:  how  in  fact  can  one  proclaim  the  new  com- 
mandment without  promoting  injustice  and  in  peace 
the  true,  authentic  advancement  of  men?  We  ourselves 
have  taken  care  to  point  this  out,  by  recalling  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  'that  in  evangelization  one  could 
or  should  ignore  the  importance  of  the  problems  so 
much  discussed  today,  concerning  justice,  liberation, 
development  and  peace  in  the  world.  This  would  be  to 
forget  the  lesson  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Gospel 
concerning  love  of  our  neighbor  who  is  suffering  and 
in  need.'  "  (31) 

To  be  sure,  the  Holy  Father  does  not  accept  without 
qualification  every  process  called  liberation,  and  neither 
does  he  identify  as  one  evangelization  and  liberation;  he 
is  also  very  careful  not  to  make  liberation  the  sole  purpose 
of  evangelization.  Nevertheless,  liberation  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  it  is  consonant  with  evangelization.  There- 
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fore,  any  program  of  evangelization  must  affect  the  many 
levels  of  human  life  which  have  been  called  to  saving 
Grace. 

ECCLESIAL  'COMUNIDADES  DE  BASE' 

One  of  the  more  interesting  phenomena  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  "Comunidades  de  base"  which  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  Christian  world.  These  differ 
from  parish  societies  in  that  they  have  no  explicit  organi- 
zational objectives.  They  are  basically  support  groups  of 
people  who  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  experienc- 
ing the  type  of  community  life  which  is  described  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.9  A  reason  why  such  communities 
have  made  such  an  impact  upon  the  Church  at  this  time 
and  age  is  the  anonymity  that  one  encounters  in  large 
parishes. 

"In  some  regions  they  appear  and  develop,  almost 
without  exception,  within  the  Church,  having 
solidarity  with  her  life,  being  nourished  by  her  teach- 
ing and  united  with  her  pastors.  In  these  cases,  they 
spring  from  the  need  to  live  the  Church's  life  more 
intensely,  or  from  the  desire  and  quest  for  a  more 
human  dimension  such  as  larger  ecclesial  communities 
can  only  offer  with  difficulty,  especially  in  the  big 
modern  cities  which  lend  themselves  both  to  life  in  the 
mass  and  to  anonymity.  Such  communities  can  quite 
simply  be  in  their  own  way  an  extension  on  the 
spiritual  and  religious  level— worship,  deepening  of 
faith,  fraternal  charity,  prayer,  contact  with  pastors  — 
of  the  small  sociological  community  such  as  the 
village,  etc."  (58) 

These  communities  have  been  especially  successful  in 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  Church.  The  culture  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  has  much  to  do  with  the 
reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Support  systems  are  impor- 
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tant  for  the  Spanish-speaking  person.  Thus,  there  is  such 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  extended  family  and  the  com- 
padre  system.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  should  be  the  first  to  develop  the  ecclesial 
comunidades  de  base. 

While  the  San  Antonio  Alternative  does  not  directly 
establish  "comunidades  de  bases,"  it  does  prepare  the 
groundwork  for  such  communities.  A  standard  mission 
format,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  much  more  diffi- 
culty in  relating  to  the  comunidades  de  base  phenomena. 
With  its  emphasis  on  Church  as  place  and  on  sacramental 
life,  the  standard  mission  format  would  miss  opportuni- 
ties of  evangelizing  the  comunidades  de  base. 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  ALTERNATIVE 

The  San  Antonio  Alternative  tries  to  take  advantage  of 
those  elements  already  present  in  a  bilingual,  bicultural 
parish.  The  primary  focus  is  the  family  unit.  The  purpose 
is  to  achieve  a  level  of  prayerfulness  at  the  family  level,  to 
discover  and  train  potential  leaders  within  the  parish,  and 
to  bring  about  greater  participation  in  parish  life  by  the 
family  unit.  In  accomplishing  these  goals,  we  would 
create  a  structure  which  would  be  useful  for  an  ongoing 
process  of  parish  renewal. 

The  minimum  time  for  this  program  is  eight  weeks.  It 
is  the  type  of  program  that  demands  the  commitment  of 
everyone  in  the  parish.  There  are  five  phases  to  the  pro- 
gram and  each  phase  has  its  time-line. 

PHASE  ONE:  Orientation  — one  week. 
A.   Meet  with  parish  personnel 

—  during  these  meetings,  we  would  explain  the 
program,  integrate  input,  set  up  a  calendar,  divide 
the  parish  into  workable  neighborhood  units,  and 
choose  coordinators  for  each  of  the  neighborhood 
units. 
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PHASE  TWO:  Visitations  — three  weeks. 

A.  Visit  each  of  the  coordinating  families  and  invite 
them  to  a  group  meeting  or  meetings. 

— explain  to  them  their  role  and  responsibilities. 

—  give  them  names  and  addresses  of  families  for 
whom  they  will  be  responsible 

—  give  them  the  materials  to  be  passed  out  for  the 
home  visitations. 

B.  Help  with  the  home  visits 

PHASE  THREE:  Neighborhood  Meetings  — two  weeks. 

A.  Meet  with  the  families  of  each  area  in  the  homes  of 
the  coordinating  families. 

—  explain  the  mechanics  of  the  week  of  prayer  in 
the  home. 

B.  Schedule  home  Masses  for  those  who  want  them  to 
be  said  during  the  week  of  prayer. 

C.  Set   up   the   structure   for   a   Traveling   Cross   or 
Virgin. 

PHASE  FOUR:  The  Week  of  Prayer. 

A.  Each  family  will  have  a  booklet  and  a  coloring 
book. 

B.  Mass  in  the  home  for  those  who  so  desire. 

PHASE  FIVE:  Church  Services  — three  days  or  more. 

A.  An  Evening  Mass  with  Sermon 

B.  Penance  Service. 

Such  a  program  leaves  much  for  individual  creativity 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  team  and  the 
parish  team.  It  is  only  in  working  hand  in  hand  that  such 
an  approach  will  bring  God's  blessing  upon  his  commu- 
nity. 
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CARROLL  STUHLMUELLER,  C.P. 


Biblical  Meditations 
for  Lent 


An  excerpt  from  Biblical  Meditations  for  Lent,  copyright 
1978  by  The  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  published  by  Paulist  Press,  New  York, 

NY. 

This  book  reflects  upon  the  Bible  as  its  words  live 
within  our  community  of  faith.  Here  in  the  Church  is 
where  the  different  gifts,  ministries  and  works  are  united 
in  a  living,  challenging  and  evolving  way,  where  the  one 
God— Father,  Son  and  Spirit— dwells  (2  Cor  6:16;1  Cor 
12:27-30;  Col  1:24).  The  Church  is  an  integral  part  of 
today's  world  and  comes  to  terms  with  its  problems  and 
crises,  its  hopes  and  frustrations  through  the  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  traditions  of  her  saints  and 
leaders. 

The  meditations  in  this  book  interact  with  the  two  or 
three  readings  of  each  weekday  and  Sunday  of  Lent.  One 
biblical  reading  casts  light  into  the  depths  of  the  other, 
and  from  this  union  there  is  conceived  a  new  child  or  life 
in  the  Spirit.  This  new  creature  stirs  with  wonder,  hope 
and  challenge. 

This  process  not  only  unites  our  hearts  and  our  times 
with  the  ancient  days  of  the  Bible  but  it  directs  each 
meditation  of  this  book  into  our  contemporary  world. 
(Foreword) 

Saturday— Fourth  Week  of  Lent 

Jer  11:18-20.  With  his  life  threatened  by  his  own  rela- 
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tives,  Jeremiah  confided  his  cause  to  the  Lord. 
John  7:40-53.  Disputes  arise  among  the  people,  whether 
or  not  Jesus  is  the  messiah.  The  Sanhedrin  acts  as  though 
they  can  decide  the  question  even  without  a  hearing. 

The  biblical  authorities  in  the  days  of  Jesus  are 
undecided  about  him.  The  majority  concluded  from  the 
Bible  that  Jesus  is  not  the  promised  Savior  and  Prophet. 
The  same  scriptural  argument  raged  among  the  lay  peo- 
ple, yet  a  strange  group  of  them  decided  in  Jesus'  favor. 
The  temple  guards  responded  the  most  spontaneously  of 
all:  "No  one  ever  spoke  like  that  before!" 

In  our  day  many  leading  Christians,  theologians  and 
large  numbers  of  lay  people  argue  among  themselves  over 
the  essentials  of  religion:  Who  is  Christ?  What  is  the 
Church?  What  is  necessary  for  salvation?  What  is  right 
and  wrong?  Even  Christianity  itself  is  divided,  at  this 
moment  anyway,  into  irreconciliable  denominations, 
each  quoting  the  Bible! 

Because  Lent  summons  us  to  more  extended  prayer 
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and  study,  to  a  daily  Eucharistic  celebration  with  special 
biblical  readings,  we  ought  to  review  the  norms  for  read- 
ing the  Bible  profitably.  Today's  selections  from  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  and  the  gospel  of  John  offer  some 
help  for  interpreting  the  Bible  more  correctly  today. 

First,  as  Nicodemus  pointed  out,  we  should  give  the 
Bible  and  each  person  a  fair  hearing;  we  should  try  to 
know  the  facts  before  we  condemn  or  accept.  As  we  make 
this  studious  effort  at  study  and  patient  observation,  we 
will  have  to  tolerate  differences  of  opinion.  If  indecision 
about  Jesus'  messiahship  became  a  public  issue  both 
among  the  people  themselves  and  among  religious 
authorities,  even  while  Jesus  was  still  alive,  then  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  about  theological  conflicts  today. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  be  careful  about  quickly 
taking  sides  to  change.  It  should  be  noted  that  Jesus  gave 
no  indication  that  he  or  his  disciples  should  change  and 
abandon  the  Jewish  religion.  The  controversy  raged 
around  the  way  in  which  God  should  bring  this  religion 
to  greater  perfection. 

Another  quality  important  for  Bible  study  in  terms  of 
contemporary  life,  is  a  healthy  respect  for  whatever  is 
good  and  wholesome.  The  unlearned  temple  guards  reply 
to  the  court  theologians:  "No  one  ever  spoke  like  that 
before!"  The  Bible  ought  never  be  used  to  make  the  good 
look  bad;  rather,  the  real  task  of  biblical  interpretation 
lies  in  making  the  good  to  be  still  better. 

Negative  answers  are  more  likely  to  be  wrong;  positive 
explanations  more  likely  to  be  correct.  Good,  wholesome 
people,  positive  in  affirming  others,  slow  to  condemn, 
ready  to  forgive,  tolerant  of  other  people's  convictions, 
prayerful  and  respectful,  have  the  best  chance  of  being 
right. 

Both  Jeremiah  and  Jesus  interpreted  the  Bible  within 
the  context  of  their  religious  community.  Each  presumed 
a  living  continuity  with  past  tradition,  each  sought  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Bible  within  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
their  contemporary  "church"  or  assembly  of  believers. 
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Bible  study  was  not  a  matter  settled  exclusively  between 
each  individual  and  his  God.  One's  family  and  entire 
nation  were  seriously  involved  and  a  true  answer  is  found 
only  where  unity  prevails. 

Finally,  in  such  a  dispute,  Jeremiah  entrusted  his  cause 
to  the  Lord,  "searcher  of  mind  and  heart."  Above  all,  we 
are  not  seeking  answers  but  the  living  God;  we  are  not 
settling  disputes  but  responding  to  God's  loving,,  search- 
ing presence  within  us.  Only  when  we  peacefully  seek 
God  rather  than  ammunition  for  religious  disputes  will 
we  be  in  good  shape  to  interpret  the  Bible  correctly. 

O  Lord,  my  God,  in  you  I  take  refuge; 

save  me  from  all  my  pursuers  and 

rescue  me. 
Lest  I  become  like  the  lion's  prey, 

to  be  torn  to  pieces,  with  no"  one  to 

rescue  me. 
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WILLIAM  BROWNING,  C.P. 


Missionary  and 
Contemplative 


In  October  of  1976  when  Father  Paul  Boyle  was 
elected  Superior  General  of  the  Congregation,  Pope  Paul 
VI  wrote  him  a  letter.  It  was  a  letter  of  congratulations 
but  it  also  contained  a  forceful  statement  of  the  spiritual- 
ity of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Congregation  he 
founded. 

At  the  time  when  that  letter  was  published,  my  atten- 
tion was  caught  especially  by  the  words  of  the  fourth 
paragraph.  I  quote  that  paragraph  in  full: 

If  we  wish  to  sum  up  briefly  and  explain  in  a  few  words 
the  elements  that  form  the  characteristic  spirituality 
that  shone  forth  in  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  we  must  say 
that  he  was  an  "authentic  contemplative"  and  an 
"untiring  missionary";  indeed,  he  was  an  untiring  mis- 
sionary because  he  was  an  authentic  contemplative.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  relationship  with  God,  that  is,  his 
union  with  him,  nourished  and  fostered  by  constant 
recollection  and  ascetical  commitment,  was  a  source 
and  stimulus  of  that  dedication  to  neighbor  which 
made  him  take  to  heart  particularly  the  moral  miseries, 
healing  them  by  preaching  the  word  of  God. 

At  the  time  when  I  read  those  words  I  was  deeply 
involved  in  a  long  series  of  missions  and  it  was  perhaps 
this  fact  that  made  those  words  come  to  life.  I  knew  from 
fresh  experience  the  challenge  and  the  struggles  of  bear- 
ing the  good  news  of  salvation  to  God's  people  and  doing 
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so  within  the  context  of  the  frail  human  condition.  So 
these  words  of  Pope  Paul  struck  me  as  expressing 
accurately  what  I  was  already  feeling  in  my  own  heart. 
The  words  took  on  an  even  deeper  meaning  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  written  by  the  Holy  Father  with  reference 
to  our  own  Congregation. 

At  the  time,  I  noted  down  some  thoughts  that  I  had  on 
this  matter.  Through  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  then 
I  have  glanced  at  those  notes  periodically,  always  think- 
ing: "I  really  should  develop  that."  But  that  is  as  far  as  it 
went. 

Recently  I  was  reading  the  August  1977  issue  of  The 
Crux  of  Prayer  and  my  attention  was  again  caught  by  a 
statement  that  glared  up  at  me  from  the  page.  It  was  a 
quotation  from  a  Franciscan  priest,  Joseph  Nangle,  who 
spent  15  years  on  the  missions  in  Latin  America  and  is 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Bishops  Catholic  Mission  Council 
and  is  also  conducting  socially  oriented  retreats.  Fr. 
Nangle  says  that  he  and  his  fellow  missionaries  are  con- 
vinced that:  "There  are  no  good  activists  who  are  not  at 
the  same  time  contemplatives  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
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word." 

Again  I  was  reminded  of  Pope  Paul's  statement  quoted 
above  and  I  was  led  back  to  my  original  notes.  This  time  I 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Hence,  the  following 
reflections  on  the  need  for  our  apostolic  work  to  flow  out 
of  a  deep  and  sincere  inner  life  of  prayer. 

These  thoughts  are  placed  in  the  context  of  the  mis- 
sionary, or  the  itinerant  preacher.  It  is  simply  easier  to 
write  from  that  context  for  that  is  my  own  life  and  world. 
Obviously,  however,  all  that  is  said  applies  to  all  apostolic 
work,  whether  it  be  in  retreat  houses,  parishes,  classrooms 
or  wherever. 

A  concept  needs  to  be  clarified.  The  basic  position  that 
I  am  stating  here  is:  to  be  a  tireless  missionary  one  must 
be  an  authentic  contemplative.  By  the  word  contempla- 
tive I  do  not  intend  here  the  technical  meaning  of  that 
word  as  applying  to  one  who  has  the  infused  gift  of 
prayer.  Obviously,  that  would  be  the  highest  ideal  of 
what  we  are  speaking  about.  But  our  meaning  here  does 
not  necessarily  demand  that.  By  a  contemplative  I  mean 
one  who  is  deeply  aware  of  God  in  his  life,  sincerely  tries 
to  live  in  his  company  and  makes  this  a  life  stance 
through  an  habitual  attitude  and  practice  of  prayer. 
Furthermore,  by  a  contemplative  I  mean  one  whose 
prayer  life  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum  but  pervades  the 
entirety  of  his  life,  and  specifically  is  brought  to  bear  on 
his  apostolic  work. 

Many  will  immediately  recognize  that  what  I  am  stat- 
ing in  another  way  is  the  well  known  Thomistic  dictum: 
"Contemplare  et  contemplata  aliis  tradere."  The  wisdom 
of  those  words  will  never  be  outmoded  even  in  our  very 
advanced  technological  and  activist  age.  Perhaps  we  need 
to  be  reminded  of  this  all  the  more  in  such  an  age. 

I.  Only  a  Contemplative 

Can  Speak  God's  Word  With  Conviction. 

The   foremost   task   of  the   missionary   is    to   preach 
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God's  word  to  his  people.  This  truth  is  as  old  as  the 
Church  itself.  Indeed,  it  reaches  far  back  into  Old  Testa- 
ment times  and  is  vividly  expressed  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  prophets.  When,  just  before  his  Ascension,  Jesus  sent 
his  apostles  forth  he  charged  them  first  and  foremost  to 
"preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Ever  since  that 
time  the  Church  has  considered  this  her  primary  mission. 
The  contemporary  Church  is  experiencing  a  renewed 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  evangelization.  And  evan- 
gelization, whatever  specific  form  it  may  take,  is  nothing 
else  but  'preaching'  the  word  of  God. 

Through  the  charism  given  to  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
the  Passionists  are  called  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
endeavor  to  fulfill  the  divine  commission  to  preach  the 
gospel.  The  lifelong  work  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  to 
preach  God's  word  wherever  people  would  listen.  He 
desired  that  his  followers  continue  that  mission  in  the 
Church  and  our  tradition  gives  glorious  witness  to  how 
seriously  his  wish  was  taken.  In  our  new  rule,  while  the 
scope  of  apostolic  work  is  broadened  considerably,  the 
basic  thrust  is  clearly  toward  preaching  the  word  of  God. 
A  significant  statement  in  the  chapter  on  Apostolic  Activ- 
ity is  this: 

Following  the  tradition  of  our  Founder,  we  should 
devote  ourselves  to  evangelizing  and  re-evangelizing 
by  means  of  parish  missions  and  renewals,  spiritual 
exercises  and  other  kinds  of  preaching.  (#  75) 

It  should  hardly  need  to  be  stated  that  such  a  noble 
task  cannot  be  accomplished  by  persons  who  are  mere 
functionaries.  This  fact  is  presumed  by  the  very  first  state- 
ment of  our  new  rule  as  it  tries  to  state  from  the  outset 
what  we  as  Passionists  are  all  about: 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  gathered  companions  to  live  to- 
gether and  to  announce  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He 
wished  them  to  cultivate  a  profound  spirit  of  prayer, 
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penance  and  solitude  in  order  to  attain  intimate  union 
with  God  and  to  become  witnesses  to  his  love.  (#  l) 

What  is  stated  in  abstract  principles  by  our  legislation 
is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  anyone  who  sincerely 
undertakes  the  mission  of  preaching  God's  word.  A  mis- 
sionary soon  learns  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  set  of 
carefully  worked  out  sermons  to  be  effective.  The  old  say- 
ing from  our  living  tradition:  "He  has  his  kit  of  sermons, 
so  he  is  set  for  life"  never  was  true  and  I  am  sure  the  mis- 
sionaries of  old  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  It  is  even 
less  true  today  when  people  thirst,  not  for  abstract  truth 
to  feed  their  spiritual  minds,  but  for  living  contact  with 
God  who  alone  can  give  life. 

I  think  of  a  much  publicized  article  by  Charles  Davis 
that  was  published  in  AMERICA  Jan.  29,  1966  shortly 
before  he  left  the  priesthood.  In  this  article,  A  HIDDEN 
GOD,  he  speaks  of  his  own  work  as  he  has  gone  about 
speaking  to  people  about  renewal.  Then  he  says: 

I  have  found  a  sense  of  emptiness,  but  together  with  it 
a  deep  yearning  for  God.  There  is  an  emptiness  at  the 
core  of  people's  lives,  an  emptiness  waiting  to  be  filled. 
They  are  troubled  about  their  faith;  they  find  it  slip- 
ping .  .  .  But  they  are  loqking  for  something  more;  they 
are  looking  for  something  to  fill  the  void  in  their  lives, 
and  what  they  hear  does  not  do  that.  .  .  .  Who  will 
speak  to  them  quite  simply  of  God  as  of  a  person  he 
intimately  knows,  and  make  the  reality  and  presence  of 
God  alive  for  them  once  more? 

These  words  capture  so  accurately  the  hunger  of  peo- 
ple today.  It  is  not  a  hunger  for  impressive  ideas  or 
cleverly  turned  phrases,  but  for  awareness  and  experience 
of  God.  And  only  a  missionary  who  lives  with  God  and 
knows  him  from  daily  intimate  experience  can  ever  begin 
to  touch  that  hunger. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  recent  Sunday  when  I  went  to  a 
parish  for  an  ordinary  Sunday  Mass.  The  readings  of  the 
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day  suggested  a  homily  on  faith.  Without  too  much  prep- 
aration, I  spoke  to  the  people  about  faith  and  its  impor- 
tance in  our  lives.  I  felt  that  my  words  were  something 
less  than  inspired  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  silence  that  fell 
over  the  congregation  as  they  listened.  After  Mass  a  man 
came  to  the  sacristy  and  expressed  his  appreciation,  with 
the  remark:  "Every  time  I  hear  a  talk  on  faith  I  sit  up  and 
listen."  I  took  all  of  this  as  an  indication  that  the  real 
desire  of  people  today  is  to  hear  words  that  will  stir  up  the 
faith  within  them  and  make  real  for  them  the  God  for 
whom  they  hunger  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

All  of  this  seems  to  lead  to  only  one  conclusion.  A  mis- 
sionary is  one  sent  by  God  to  his  hungry  people  to  speak 
to  them  simply  about  the  God  who  deeply  loves  them. 
And  who  can  be  such  a  missionary  unless  it  is  one  whose 
days  are  filled  with  awareness  of  God  and  who  has  come 
to  know  from  personal  experience  how  very  real  and  lov- 
ing he  is?  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that,  to  meet 
the  real  challenge  of  his  call,  the  missionary  needs  to  be  a 
contemplative. 

II.    Only  a  Contemplative  Can  Enter 
Into  People's  Lives  and  Heal  Them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  important  aspect  of  the 
work  of  a  missionary,  that  of  healing  broken  spirits  and 
bringing  about  reconciliation  of  people  with  God,  with 
themselves  and  with  their  fellow  men.  Even  if  the  Church 
were  made  up  of  saints,  all  of  whom  lived  the  Christian 
life  to  the  full,  there  would  still  be  a  place  for  the  mission- 
ary to  fan  the  fervor  of  such  lives.  But  in  the  reality  situa- 
tion the  Church  is  a  community  of  sinful  people  that,  as  a 
group  and  as  individuals,  never  quite  succeeds  in  living 
fully  the  life  to  which  they  are  called.  This  fact  requires 
that  a  great  part  of  the  missionary's  effort  and  energy  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  element  of  sinfulness  in  the 
Church  and  in  its  members.  There  have  been  times  in 
Christian  tradition  when,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  to 
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say  missionary  was  to  say  one  who  converts  sinners.  This 
notion  is,  of  course,  altogether  too  simplistic  to  express 
the  full  scope  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  and  will 
ever  remain,  an  important  part  of  his  work. 

This  healing  ministry  is  exercised  by  the  missionary  in 
various  ways.  In  his  sermons,  while  he  must  always  point 
to  the  heights,  he  must  be  realistically  aware  that  many  of 
his  hearers  are  heavily  burdened  with  the  weight  of  sin. 
In  our  day  the  burden  of  emotional  guilt  may  be  even 
greater  than  that  of  real  guilt  before  God.  The  missionary 
needs  to  deal  with  this  reality  with  real  empathy  and  with 
a  deep  feeling  for  what  his  hearers  experience.  Only  then 
can  he  hope  to  speak  words  that  will  bring  peace  and 
hope  to  his  heavily  burdened  hearers.  Without  such 
empathy  he  runs  the  risk  of  only  adding  to  the  despair 
that  already  has  them  strangled  in  its  clutches. 

Not  only  in  his  sermons  does  the  missionary  have  to 
deal  gently  with  the  reality  of  sin.  Even  more,  he  must  do 
so  in  his  person  to  person  contact  with  those  who  express 
to  him  their  feelings  of  sinfulness.  This  will  happen  fre- 
quently when  persons  confess  their  sins  to  him  as  the  min- 
ister of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation.  Also,  it 
will  happen  when  individuals  find  the  courage  to  come 
and  talk  to  him  about  their  deep  inner  problems.  It 
should  be  added  that  not  many  are  likely  to  approach  him 
on  this  level  unless  they  have  reason  to  believe  through 
his  publicly  spoken  words  that  they  will  be  received  with 
compassion  and  understanding.  It  is  in  these  person  to 
person  encounters  with  those  who  are  burdened  with 
guilt  that  the  true  metal  of  the  missionary  is  tested.  He 
soon  learns  in  these  situations  that  merely  repeating 
words  learned  a  long  time  ago  will  not  meet  the  need.  It  is 
only  when  understanding  and  compassion  arise  spon- 
taneously from  his  heart  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  needs  of  those  moments. 

What  is  most  important  to  realize  is  that  the  kind  of 
empathy,  understanding  and  compassion  that  we  speak  of 
here  cannot  be  learned  from  a  book,  nor  can  it  be  tacked 
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on  from  the  outside.  It  has  to  grow  out  of  a  man's  own  life 
and  experience  and  it  needs  to  become  as  much  a  part  of 
him  as  the  very  air  that  he  breathes.  It  is  of  such  a  divine 
and  human  quality  that  it  cannot  be  feigned  even  by  the 
most  skilled  actor.  It  is  as  simple  as  this:  a  person  in  need 
of  compassion  knows  intuitively  when  he  is  understood 
and  accepted  in  his  weakness. 

This  leads  us  right  back  again  to  the  need  that  a  mis- 
sionary be  a  contemplative  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
explained  it.  Every  missionary  has  in  his  own  heart  and 
life  his  personal  share  of  the  sinfulness  he  meets  with  in 
others.  But  this  communality  of  experience  runs  the  risk 
of  not  being  detected,  or  at  least  it  does  not  succeed  in 
making  him  compassionate  and  gentle,  unless  his  own 
sinfulness  has  been  met  and  faced  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  healing  influence  of 
the  all  loving  God.  This  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  learned 
except  through  a  deep  and  persevering  life  of  prayer  or,  if 
you  will,  through  contemplation. 

Father  Henri  Nouwen,  in  his  book  on  Thomas  Merton 
entitled  PRAY  TO  LIVE,  makes  the  point  that  Merton 
did  not  really  come  to  maturity  until  he  discovered  com- 
passion. To  quote  a  significant  passage: 

Perhaps  Merton's  most  important  discovery  was  the 
discovery  of  his  fellow  man  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
solitude.  He  experienced  a  new  solidarity  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  silence  and  he  seemed  to  find  there, 
where  he  was  most  alone,  the  basis  of  community.  In 
silence  his  mockery  became  generosity,  his  self  conceit 
became  solidarity,  his  sarcasm  became  compassion.  On 
March  3,  1951,  when  he  had  been  at  Gethsemani  for 
ten  years,  he  wrote:  "And  now  I  owe  everyone  else  in 
the  world  a  share  in  that  life.  My  first  duty  is  to  start, 
for  the  first  time,  to  live  as  a  member  of  the  human  race 
which  is  no  more  (and  no  less)  ridiculous  than  I  am 
myself.  And  my  first  human  act  is  the  recognition  of 
how  much  I  owe  everybody  else."  (Sign  of  Jonas,  p. 
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312) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Merton  did  not  come  to  this 
insight  quickly.  For  ten  years  he  was  spending  hours  in 
prayer  daily  and  all  the  while  he  was  carrying  within  him- 
self the  thing  that  made  him  one  with  all  humanity, 
namely,  sinfulness.  But  it  took  time  for  this  awareness  to 
become  real  to  him  and  to  bear  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  deep 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man.  It  was  the  result  of  this 
profound  discovery  that  enabled  Merton,  while  living  in 
solitude,  to  write  so  meaningfully  of  people's  problems 
that  to  this  day  he  is  read  avidly  by  so  many  in  search  for 
a  true  understanding  of  the  human  experience. 

The  ability  of  the  missionary  to  heal  is  inevitably  tied 
up  with  his  coming  to  meet  God  in  his  own  human  expe- 
rience. And  that  experience  includes  as  an  all  pervading 
reality  his  share  in  the  common  sinfulness  of  humanity. 
There  are  no  short  cuts.  The  missionary  must  bring  the 
experience  of  prayer  to  his  ministry  and  never  cease  to 
return  to  prayer  to  learn  the  deeper  lessons  that  are 
always  waiting  for  him. 

III.    Only  a  Contemplative  Can  Cope 
With  a  Missionary's  Way  of  Life. 

In  the  beginning  I  stated  that  these  reflections  would 
apply  equally  to  those  in  ministries  other  than  that  of  a 
missionary.  However,  this  section  will  concern  itself  with 
the  unique  experience  of  the  itinerant  missionary.  No 
doubt,  others  can  see  parallel  situations  in  their  own  life 
but  the  focus  will  be  on  the  specific  experience  of  a  mis- 
sionary. 

A  missionary  is  not  long  on  the  road  before  he  realizes 
that  he  has  to  develop  a  great  pliability.  Going  from  place 
to  place  he  finds  that  he  must  deal  with  a  great  variety  of 
situations  and  of  persons  who  inhabit  those  situations.  At 
one  place  he  may  live  and  be  treated  like  a  king.  But  as 
likely  as  not,  before  he  has  time  to  relish  this  fully,  he  may 
find  himself  in  the  next  place  living  like  a  pauper.  At  one 
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place  the  priest,  or  priests,  may  be  very  pleasant  people  to 
be  with.  But  the  next  place  may  be  the  very  opposite  and 
he  has  to  live  out  his  stay  there  with  an  attitude  of  patient 
endurance.  One  parish  may  be  so  alive  that  the  mission- 
ary wonders  if  what  he  has  to  offer  is  as  up  to  date  as  what 
the  people  experience  regularly.  Another  parish  may 
present  the  image  not  only  of  pre-Vatican  II  but  even  of 
pre-Trent. 

These  varied  situations  can  be  very  frustrating  for  the 
missionary.  He  may  find  himself  at  times  wishing  he  had 
never  agreed  to  come  to  a  given  place.  But  through  it  all 
he  has  to  remember  that  he  is  not  there  because  of  the 
pastor  but  because  there  are  people  there.  And  those  peo- 
ple are  among  God's  needy  ones  who  hunger  for  the  liv- 
ing word  of  God.  If  he  is  patient  he  will  often  realize  that 
he  was  sent  there  by  God  precisely  because  the  need  was 
so  great  and  the  hunger  so  intense.  If  he  brings  a  prayer- 
ful attitude  to  his  work,  the  missionary  will  find  himself 
developing  a  certain  reverence  for  the  mystery  of  his  life 
and  work.  And  he  will  come  to  believe  that,  though  he 
may  have  made  the  contact  for  this  or  that  mission,  it  was 
really  God  directing  him  there  for  a  reason  that  tran- 
scended his  own  planning.  It  is  the  joys  of  discovery  such 
as  this  that  bring  meaning  into  the  often  crazy  quilt  pat- 
tern of  his  experience. 

What  is  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  for  the  mission- 
ary is  the  very  ordinary  one  of  loneliness.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  community  and  the  support  of  that  community  is 
very  important  to  him.  He  knows  that  while  he  is  away 
the  life  of  that  community  goes  on  and  he  sometimes 
longs  to  be  there.  Yet  he  also  feels  called  here  to  minister 
to  these  people  and  he  feels  the  insistent  need  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Thus,  he  sometimes  feels  himself  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  a  dual  loyalty  and  this  can  sometimes  be  a  painful 
experience. 

While  he  is  on  the  road  the  missionary  may  occa- 
sionally meet  persons  with  whom  he  could  find  close 
friendship,  or  whom  he  feels  he  could  help  greatly  over  a 
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longer  period  of  time.  But  he  always  knows  that  he  will 
soon  move  on  with  the  possibility  of  his  never  seeing 
those  people  again.  He  has  to  come  to  accept  the  transient 
nature  of  his  ministry  and  believe  that  in  that  very  tran- 
sience may  be  the  key  to  much  of  his  effectiveness. 

This  narration  of  the  experience  of  the  missionary 
could  sound  like  a  grocery  list  of  complaints.  Obviously, 
these  things  do  not  give  the  whole  picture  of  his  experi- 
ence. At  the  missionary  congress  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  in 
August  1977  some  of  these  problems  were  being  dis- 
cussed in  their  more  painful  aspects.  The  participants 
were  reminded  by  one  member  that  we  need  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  two  way  street;  that  probably  the  brethren  at 
home  sometimes  envy  the  missionary.  And  that  is  very 
true.  I  stress  here  the  problem  aspects  not  to  dramatize 
them  or  to  evoke  sympathy.  Rather  I  merely  intend  to 
emphasize  that  there  are  problems  that  are  unique  to  the 
missionary.  Again,  at  the  missionary  congress  we  were 
reminded  that  these  need  to  be  seen  as  a  unique  experi- 
ence of  the  cross  and  a  source  of  apostolic  fruitfulness. 

But  my  principal  reason  for  focusing  on  the  more 
difficult  aspects  of  a  missionary's  experience  is  to  stress 
again  the  point  we  have  been  making  all  along.  A  mis- 
sionary can  cope  successfully  with  his  way  of  life  only  if 
he  becomes  a  man  of  prayer,  a  contemplative.  Otherwise 
he  can  come  to  think  of  his  life  as  a  lark,  an  opportunity  to 
evade  all  community  responsibilities,  a  means  of  being 
away  most  of  the  time,  a  path  to  self  aggrandisement  or 
fodder  for  the  mill  of  his  own  workaholic  tendencies. 
Such  forms  of  escape  deserve  no  other  name  than  that  of 
tragedy. 

It  is  in  his  life  of  prayer  that  the  missionary  keeps  all 
the  elements  in  focus.  It  is  there  that  he  learns  to  recog- 
nize and  submit  to  the  cross  in  whatever  way  it  touches 
him.  It  is  there  that  he  comes  to  a  clear  awareness  that, 
like  John  the  Baptist,  he  must  decrease  while  Christ  must 
increase.  It  is  there  that  he  discovers  his  true  identity  as  a 
missionary  as  one  sent  by  God  to  his  needy  people  with  a 
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message  of  good  news.  It  is  there  that  he  learns  the  ulti- 
mate lesson  that,  for  all  his  diligent  labor,  he  is  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  there,  and  only 
there,  that  the  way  is  paved  for  the  deepest  joy  of  any  mis- 
sionary. And  that  is  the  joy  of  knowing  that,  when  the 
mission  is  over,  it  is  really  God  who  has  done  the  work 
and  the  growth  of  the  seed  that  has  been  planted  is  in  his 
hands.  When  this  lesson  is  deeply  learned,  the  so  called 
problems  vanish  into  insignificance. 

Conclusion 

Having  completed  these  reflections,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  end  than  at  the  point  where  we  started.  And 
that  is  to  quote  again  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  let- 
ter of  Oct.  12,  1976  to  Father  Paul  Boyle: 

If  we  wish  to  sum  up  briefly  and  to  explain  in  a  few 
words  the  elements  that  form  the  characteristic 
spirituality  that  shone  forth  in  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  we 
must  say  that  he  was  an  "authentic  contemplative" 
and  an  "untiring  missionary";  indeed,  he  was  an  untir- 
ing missionary  because  he  was  an  authentic  con- 
templative. As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  relationship  with 
God,  that  is,  his  union  with  him,  nourished  and 
fostered  by  constant  recollection  and  ascetical  commit- 
ment, was  a  source  and  stimulus  of  that  dedication  to 
neighbor  which  made  him  take  to  heart  particularly 
the  moral  miseries,  healing  them  by  preaching  the 
word  of  God. 

For  the  Passionist  missionary,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  is 
the  model  of  all  that  he  aspires  to  be  and  do.  His  sons  of 
today  will  echo  the  fruitfulness  of  his  preaching  ministry 
by  conforming  to  the  pattern  he  expressed  in  his  own  life. 
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JAMES  THOMAN,  C.P. 


Community  Life 
and  Apostolate 


Recent  discussions  in  our  Province  (Holy  Cross)  about 
the  relationship  between  apostolate  and  community  life 
have  been  food  for  thought.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
reflections  concerning  the  discussion,  reflections  which 
are  drawn  from  my  own  experience  and  conversations 
with  other  members  of  the  Province. 

The  manner  in  which  an  issue  is  formulated  can  help 
or  hinder  the  course  of  discussion.  We  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  and  conversing  about  the  relationship  between 
home  life  and  ministry;  indeed,  it  is  a  recurring  theme. 
The  topic  is  one  of  crucial  importance  as  it  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  charism.  It  is  an  issue  which  seems  to  raise 
many  anxieties  and  produces  frustration.  Though  some  of 
the  frustration  or  anxiety  comes  because  we  are  talking 
about  a  very  personal  issue  —  to  speak  of  charism  is,  after 
all,  to  speak  about  our  own  personal  and  corporate  iden- 
tity—  I  think  that  some  of  our  difficulty  arises  because  we 
have  trouble  relating  both  sides  of  the  issue  to  a  broader 
and  more  inclusive  reality. 

It  strikes  me  that  discussion,  and  personal  thought, 
can  fall  into  the  trap  of  dichotomized  thinking  and  thus 
transform  into  opposites  those  realities  which  are  actually 
corresponding  or  complementary  poles  of  the  experience 
of  charism.  Thus,  prayer  and  work,  home  life  and  aposto- 
late, being  and  doing  become  contradictory  rather  than 
complementary  moments  of  faith.  The  practical  result 
can  be  polarization  and  the  impoverishment  of  discus- 
sion. What  is  lost  is  a  full  and  authentic  appreciation  of 
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our  charism. 

What  is  it  that  unifies  moments  of  experience  as 
seemingly  diverse  as  community  and  apostolate?  Both 
find  meaning  and  justification  as  expressions  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus.  Prayer  and  work  have  a  single  source  which 
is  the  Spirit;  community  and  apostolate  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  more  fully  the  Messiah  (The 
Missioned  One)  when  he  preached  or  healed  than  when 
he  withdrew  to  spend  time  in  communion  with  the 
Father.  His  own  identity  is  clear  in  both  moments;  his 
testimony  to  the  Father  in  each  case  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance for  us.  Our  unity  with  him  and  one  another  in  faith 
gives  validity  to  both  the  moments  of  ministry  and  the 
times  of  community  or  solitude. 

To  say  that  the  polarities  of  community  life  and 
apostolate  admit  of  a  fundamental  source  is  not  to  deny 
the  tension  that  can  and  often  does  characterize  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  experienced.  And  while  we  may 
admit  theoretical  agreement,  I  think  we  resolve  the  issue 
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and  the  tension  existentially  by  placing  more  emphasis 
on  and  giving  more  significance  to  that  side  of  the 
polarity  which  stresses  work  or  ministry  as  expressive  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus.  I  am  saying  that  our  collective 
natural  bias  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  doing  rather  than 
being,  that  we  more  easily  identify  ourselves  by  reference 
to  activity. 

The  reasons  for  our  preference  are  many  and  varied.  I 
think,  though,  of  four  which  seem  to  have  special  signifi- 
cance at  the  present  time.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cultural 
value  attached  to  work.  We  are  Americans.  We  have  a 
reputation  for  being  pragmatists.  Achievement  is  highly 
valued.  In  a  particular  way,  the  self-image  of  American 
men  is  deeply  influenced  by  the  importance  attached  to 
getting  and  holding  a  job,  being  successful  and  making 
money.  This  is  not  all  bad  by  any  means.  Work  is  a  basic 
means  of  self-expression.  And,  the  ability  to  tinker  with 
reality,  the  capacity  to  shape  life— whether  it  be  through 
a  sermon,  a  retreat  program  or  a  counselling  session  —  is  a 
clear  reflection  that  we  are  fashioned  in  God's  image. 
However,  the  work  ethic  (no  longer  a  Protestant  but  an 
American  ethic  which  is  deeply  embedded  in  our  culture) 
over-values  the  doing  side  of  the  polarity.  Sitting  around 
for  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  in  order  to  pray  can  easily 
appear  to  be,  and  can  be  felt  as,  a  waste  of  important  time; 
likewise  a  quiet  evening  with  community  members.  Wast- 
ing time  can  create  guilt,  the  sense  that  I  am  not  who  I 
should  be,  which  is  alleviated  by  work.  Our  commitment 
to  work  is  valued  and  rewarded  by  our  culture;  the  case  is 
not,  I  think,  quite  the  same  with  respect  to  prayer  or  com- 
munity. We  are,  I  think,  culturally  biased  in  favor  of 
work.  As  a  result  it  is  more  difficult  for  us  to  know  the 
fullness  of  our  charism  which  invites  us  to  being  as  well  as 
to  ministry  or  doing. 

Closely  associated  with  the  value  our  culture  attaches 
to  work  is  the  manner  by  which  we  measure  results.  The 
dominant  yardstick  of  our  culture  is  the  quantitative  one. 
We  measure  our  selves  and  our  efforts  primarily  by  num- 
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bers.  It  is  a  convenient  and  effective  manner  for  measur- 
ing where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going.  Faith  is 
not,  however,  essentially  quantifiable.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  a  question  of  quality.  The  results  of  time  spent  in 
prayer  or  with  another  community  member  are  hard  to 
pin  down.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  thing  which  has 
been  accomplished  or  to  measure  the  impact  of  what  we 
have  just  been  doing.  But  because  our  common  yardstick 
is  numeric  we  would  seem  more  at  ease  with  how  much 
we  have  done  rather  than  with  how  well  we  have  done  it. 
This  tendency  of  our  culture  can  get  in  the  way  since  mat- 
ters such  as  prayer,  common  life  and,  even  apostolate 
itself,  are  really  matters  of  quality  of  presence  rather  than 
of  quantity. 

A  third  reason  for  what  I  think  is  our  natural  pre- 
disposition away  from  the  community  side  of  the  work- 
home  life  issue  is  rather  prosaic.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
money.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  financial  difficulties  we 
face  and  know  the  need  for  sufficient  income  to  meet  our 
expenses.  In  such  a  situation  it  may  seem  that  home  life 
must  be  sacrificed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  so  that  we  can 
survive. 

Finally,  I  think  our  leanings  toward  the  ministry  side 
of  the  polarity  arise  from  the  world  and  the  Church  in 
which  we  live.  Because  of  modern  communications  all 
aspects  of  modern  existence  are  accessible  to  us.  It  seems 
at  times  that  they  are  thrust  upon  us.  We  who  receive  all 
this  information  are  men  of  the  Church  who  defines  her- 
self as  the  servant  of  the  world.  Because  we  are  servants 
we  do  not  experience  modern  communication  simply  as 
the  transmission  of  data  about  someone  or  something. 
Rather,  we  experience  communication  as  the  cry  of  the 
world  for  help.  Unfortunately,  this  occurs  at  the  precise 
time  in  our  own  history  when  our  capacity  to  do  some- 
thing is  diminished.  The  scope  of  our  feelings  of  compas- 
sion is  vastly  expanded  while  our  size  is  lessened.  This  is  a 
frustrating  situation  which,  I  think,  is  often  experienced 
as  guilt.  In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  need  of  the  world, 
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moments  of  being  rather  than  doing  appear  to  be 
blasphemous.  We  may  be  embarrassed  and  ashamed  by 
the  seeming  poverty  of  our  efforts  and  we  determine  to  do 
more.  We  fail,  though,  to  learn  from  Jesus  who  contented 
himself  with  three  short  years,  twelve  apostles  and  a  tiny, 
geographically  remote  corner  of  the  world.  The  Lord 
himself  had  to  trust  that  the  Father's  care  would  somehow 
reach  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  limited  human  exis- 
tence and  touch  all  those  whom  he  was  not,  himself,  able 
to  touch. 

The  way  our  society  values  work  and  measures  results, 
our  financial  condition  and  our  awareness  of  the  world's 
need  are  factors  which  go  together  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  achieve  a  healthy  balance  between 
apostolate  and  community.  In  each  instance  feelings  of 
guilt  can  be  involved,  feelings  which  are  most  easily 
resolved  by  increased  activity.  Fundamentally,  I  think  we 
can  appear  to  be  practical  Pelagians:  men  who  feel  that 
by  dint  of  their  own  efforts  the  problems  of  the  world  can 
be  solved.  This  has  devastating  consequences  for  our  own 
identity  as  men  of  faith  — we  miss  a  full  and  balanced  ex- 
perience of  our  own  charism  which  is  rooted  in  God's 
power  as  expressed  in  that  non-productive,  non-active 
moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  his  death. 

The  elements  in  our  lives  which  bias  us  more  towards 
doing  than  being  are  a  source  of  difficulty,  but  I  do  riot 
think  they  are  alone  responsible  for  the  tensions  we  know 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  community  life 
and  apostolate.  Factors  which  touch  more  directly  upon 
our  thinking  and  experiencing  of  community  can  also  be 
detrimental  to  real  positive  growth  in  fraternal  living.  I 
think  especially  of  two  critical  realities:  expectations 
regarding  community  and  the  whole  matter  of  intimacy. 

I  believe  we  need  to  think  hard  about  what  we  expect 
our  communities  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they 
should  reflect  the  Gospel  and  the  General  Chapter  Docu- 
ment because,  practically,  we  carry  around  in  our  heads 
and  hearts  images  of  what  we  feel  community  should  look 
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and  feel  like.  I  think  it  possible  that  our  expectations  for 
common  life  are  often  framed  by  peak  moments  of  experi- 
ence such  as  The  Assembly,  The  Brothers  Congress,  or 
other  special  events  of  Province  life.  Such  peak  moments 
are,  by  definition,  extraordinary;  yet  they  can  become  cri- 
teria for  judging  all  efforts  at  community.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  vast  amounts  of  our  life  are  ordinary, 
commonplace,  routine,  perhaps  dull.  Our  expectations 
ought  to  clearly  include  those  moments.  Otherwise  we 
run  the  risk  of  saying  that  we  really  live  and  experience 
community  only  rarely.  We  place  ourselves  in  the  odd 
position  of  saying  that  the  ordinary  cannot  be  the  locus 
for  God's  revelation. 

I  think  at  times  that  our  deepest  and  most  commonly 
held  expectation  about  community  is  expressed  when  we 
describe  ourselves  as  men  who  have  a  family  spirit.  I 
think  the  term  is  a  precious  and  true  way  for  us  to  speak 
of  ourselves.  Yet  I  find  myself  wondering  whether  the 
phrase  is  not  also  a  source  of  frustration.  We  are  not  just  a 
family;  we  are  also  an  organization.  Most  of  our  local 
communities  are  not  only  homes;  they  are  institutions  as 
well.  Some  of  the  connotations  carried  by  the  term,  family 
spirit,  have  to  do  with  intimacy,  familiarity,  togetherness 
and  size.  These  connotations  are,  to  some  degree,  at  odds 
with  the  institutional  element  that  is  a  part  of  our  com- 
mon experience.  Our  expectations  for  community  need 
to  be  clearly  and  realistically  articulated  lest  we  frustrate 
ourselves  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  something  which  is  not 
within  our  power. 

Overly  high  expectations  can  lead  to  frustration  and 
bitterness  which  block  creative  action  in  forming  commu- 
nity. But  I  think  that  difficulties  with  intimacy  are 
equally  stultifying.  An  inability  to  or  fearfulness  about 
sharing  with  one  another  the  personal  moments  of  life 
and  of  faith  gives  birth  to  a  sense  of  alienation  which  is 
also  embittering  and  dis-spiriting.  I  think  it  vital  for  us  to 
grapple  with  a  particular  form  of  intimate  expression  or 
sharing,  one  which  is  uniquely  suited  to  our  life.  We  need 
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to  help  one  another  grow  in  our  ability  to  articulate  to 
and  for  the  sake  of  one  another  the  personal  experience  of 
faith  which  motivates  us.  We  need,  I  think,  to  hear  one 
another  speak  about  the  meaning  which  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Passion  holds  for  us.  I  say  we  have  this  need  for  two 
reasons.  We  live  in  a  society  which  is  atheistic;  our  faith 
and,  hence,  the  very  reason  for  our  existence  is  not  clearly 
or  strongly  supported  by  our  culture.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  develop  the  means  and  resources  to  support  our- 
selves in  what  we  are  committed  to.  Secondly,  because  the 
forms  for  the  expression  of  faith  within  the  Church  are 
more  varied  and  because  our  own  common  life  is  much 
less  formalized,  I  do  not  think  that  our  experience  of  faith 
is  supported  quite  as  it  once  was.  An  ability  to  verbalize 
our  faith  to  one  another  personally  and  communally 
would,  I  think,  go  some  way  toward  lessening  the  lack  of 
support  that  is  often  experienced  because  the  Office  or 
the  Liturgy  is  not  such  a  strong  source  of  unity.  Faith 
comes  through  hearing;  I  think  there  is  a  profound  need 
for  us  to  'preach'  to  one  another  out  of  the  depths  of  our 
personal  contact  with  Jesus  Christ. 

My  own  reflections  on  our  work  and  life  lead  me 
beyond  an  awareness  of  problems  to  a  sense  of  the  mys- 
tery that  surrounds  us.  The  problems  or  difficulties  take 
on  a  somewhat  different  hue;  they  appear  as  points  of 
existence  where  the  Spirit  touches  us,  as  his  "groanings" 
which  attest  to  the  ever  new  forming  of  Jesus  in  our 
midst.  I  think  of  those  points  as  calls  from  the  Lord, 
invitations  to  ground  our  life  more  deeply  in  his.  I  hope 
that  our  struggles  together  lead  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
mystery  which  we  live  and  to  a  profound  reverence  for 
our  existence  which  is,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  a  gift  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 
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MICHAEL  SALVAGNA,  C.P. 


Sharing  in  the  Lord 


In  September,  1976  five  of  us  Passionists  (Bennet 
Kelley,  Philip  Bebie,  Owen  Lally,  Malcolm  Cornwell  and 
Mike  Salvagna)  came  together  in  Chelsea,  NY  to  form 
the  Word  of  the  Cross  Community.  After  several  years  of 
meeting  for  retreats  and  other  prayer  experiences,  we  felt 
called  by  God  to  form  a  household  of  itinerant  preachers. 
For  the  first  six  months  we  did  little  apostolic  work  so 
that  we  could  spend  much  time  together.  While  Malcolm 
and  I  were  classmates  the  rest  of  us  were  not  too  familiar 
with  each  other.  Many  of  our  goals  were  spelled  out 
before  We  began  but  much  prayer  and  dialog  had  to  go  on 
in  order  to  achieve  a  unity  of  mind  and  heart  as  to  where 
the  Lord  was  leading  us. 

In  our  attempt  to  discover  a  common  vision  we  devel- 
oped five  different  modes  of  relating  to  one  another. 
These  sharing  sessions  are  tools  which  help  us  reveal  our- 
selves intellectually,  emotionally,  theologically  and  spiri- 
tually. The  element  of  trust  is  important  here,  a  quality 
indispensable  for  true  community  growth.  But  we  discov- 
ered that  a  level  of  fraternity  and  caring  developed  which 
none  of  us  had  experienced  before.  It  was  as  if  God  were 
giving  us  a  new  wisdom  about  how  to  form  vital  Passion- 
ist  community  life.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Sharing 
does  cost  a  lot  in  terms  of  time,  energy  and  patience.  But 
if  vital  community  life  is  to  take  priority  over  the  aposto- 
late,  if  loving  and  serving  our  family  comes  before  our  ex- 
tended family,  then  we  must  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices. 

In  our  evolution  as  itinerant  preachers  we  have  agreed 
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to  spend  twelve  consecutive  days  home  per  month 
(except  July  and  August).  Therefore  our  sharing  sessions 
occur  when  we  are  all  home.  This  is  a  unique  circum- 
stance which  other  houses  could  not  imitate.  However,  I 
believe  what  we  do  can  be  adapted  by  local  houses  and 
offers  concrete  means  of  sharing  life  together  on  a  variety 
of  levels.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  experience  will  help  the 
Province  move  toward  more  vital  community  life. 

1.  COMMUNITY  MEETING 

We  begin  all  our  sharings  with  some  moments  of 
prayer  and  reflection.  The  community  or  house  meeting 
is  the  kind  of  gathering  which  is  most  familiar  to  our  men. 
We  usually  have  one  session  during  the  home  period 
which  may  last  several  hours.  All  kinds  of  things  come  up 
for  discussion  and  decision  making.  We  spend  time  dis- 
cerning the  preaching  requests  which  have  come  in.  We 
give  priority  to  our  own  retreat  houses  and  to  assignments 
which  allow  us  to  work  in  teams. 

As  coordinator,  I  lead  the  meeting  but  the  agenda  is 
open.  That  is,  a  paper  is  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  on 
which  anyone  can  jot  down  an  item  for  discussion. 
Whatever  is  on  the  paper  gets  talked  about,  which  ex- 
plains occasional  lengthy  meetings.  This  procedure  has 
proven  very  beneficial.  It  gives  us  time  to  think  about  the 
agenda  beforehand.  All  are  actively  involved  in  nitty 
gritty  problems  and  decisions  affecting  the  future.  Know- 
ing how  most  of  our  men  do  not  like  house  meetings  it 
will  seem  odd  to  say  that  we  enjoy  these  gatherings.  This 
happens  not  so  much  because  of  the  agenda  but  because 
of  the  fraternity  and  the  time  to  relax  together. 

2.  PASSIONIST  CHARISM 

Vatican  II  has  encouraged  us  to  look  back  to  our 
Founder  and  rediscover  our  roots.  The  Letters  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  have  always  been  a  rich  source  for  uncover- 
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ing  his  mind  and  spirit.  On  one  evening  during  the  twelve 
day  period  we  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  read, 
digest  and  discuss  various  aspects  of  Passionist  spiritual- 
ity. Since  Bennet  has  a  fine  grasp  of  Paul's  writings  and 
mentality,  he  leads  the  sharing. 

Far  from  being  a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  apply  our  insights  to  our  daily  lives.  Recently 
we  completed  and  typed  up  our  study  of  the  Passionist 
marks  of  prayer,  penance,  poverty  and  solitude.  Using 
the  Letters  of  Paul,  the  Chapter  Document,  Scripture  and 
our  own  lived  experiences  we  have  compiled  a  profile  of 
our  attitude  towards  Passionist  life  today.  We  feel  espe- 
cially blessed  to  be  able  to  live  out  the  ideals  of  Paul  in 
our  present  surrounding. 

Occasionally  we  find  an  element  of  Paul's  piety  which 
affirms  our  own  style  of  prayer.  Praise  of  God  is  a  good 
example.  In  many  of  Paul's  writings  there  are  short 
prayers  or  aspirations  praising  God  for  His  goodness  and 
love.  Spontaneous  prayers  of  praise  and  adoration  are 
quite  common  in  the  charismatic  prayer  style  we  utilize. 
These  surprise  discoveries  make  us  more  appreciative  of 
our  Passionist  heritage  and  do  much  to  unite  old  and  new 
approaches  to  the  Lord. 

3.  THEOLOGY  SHARING 

Despite  all  the  theological  training  and  pastoral  expe- 
rience we  have  it  is  seldom  that  Passionists  enrich  one  an- 
other through  serious  community  discussions.  Relying  on 
table  conversation  does  not  seem  adequate.  Our  solution 
is  to  have  one  theology  sharing  during  the  home  period 
on  a  pre-determined  topic  or  chapter  of  a  book.  Pooling 
the  wisdom  of  the  community  helps  us  keep  abreast  of 
current  thought  in  the  Church. 

To  start  with,  Malcolm  gave  some  talks  and  led  discus- 
sions on  liturgical  style  and  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Eucharist.  Then,  since  each  of  us  has  had  a  different 
orientation  in  the  charismatic  renewal,  it  was  fitting  to 
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share  our  theological  perspectives  and  experiences.  As  a 
basis  for  our  discussions  we  used  what  is  called  the 
Malines  Document,  a  study  on  the  Catholic  charismatic 
renewal  by  an  international  team  of  theologians.  We 
arrived  at  a  common  understanding  of  most  of  what  is  in 
the  document.  However,  healthy  controversy  developed 
in  several  areas,  e.g.  the  meaning  of  baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  release  of  the  Spirit.  At  times  there  was  more 
heat  generated  than  light  in  the  session  but  that  was 
good,  too. 

A  beautiful  by-product  of  these  kinds  of  dialogs  is  that 
we  are  learning  how  to  agree  and  disagree  amicably.  It 
was  natural  to  expect  that  our  theology,  spirituality  and 
experience  would  vary  considerably  at  times.  But  God  is 
working  to  unite  us.  I'd  say  that  we  are  becoming  more 
humble  and  tolerant  with  differing  views,  trying  to  see 
how  they  might  complement  rather  than  oppose.  By  relat- 
ing to  one  another  as  equals  no  one  dominates  the  group 
and  all  are  free  to  contribute  their  insights. 

4.  SCRIPTURE  SHARING 

Priests  and  religious  tend  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
Bible  than  the  laity  but  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  One 
of  the  simple  ways  of  deepening  our  understanding  of 
Sacred  Scripture  is  by  talking  about  it  among  ourselves. 
We  have  two  45  minute  sessions  during  the  home  period 
which  are  led  by  the  man  who  has  liturgy  that  day.  The 
method  we  use  is  the  following. 

A  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  is  chosen  by  the 
leader.  We  read  it  aloud  taking  a  small  section  apiece. 
Then  we  read  the  chapter  a  second  time  allowing  pauses 
between  each  section  for  insights  and  reflections.  We 
close  with  some  moments  or  prayer  during  which  time  we 
vocalize  personal  applications. 

Various  kinds  of  reflections  come  forth  in  the  sharing. 
We  look  at  the  objective  meaning  of  Scripture  plus  what 
it    means    to    us    personally.    Someone    might    give    an 
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explanation  of  the  use  of  a  word  or  phrase.  A  comparison 
or  contrast  with  another  section  of  the  Bible  may  be 
offered.  Perhaps  an  insight  into  the  author's  style  or 
audience  will  make  the  passage  take  new  meaning  for  us. 
We  don't  debate  or  challenge  anyone's  contribution.  We 
simply  place  them  before  each  other  for  mutual  enrich- 
ment. In  this  manner  we  reveal  more  of  ourselves  and  the 
spiritual  principles  which  have  formed  us.  Likewise  we 
seek  to  use  the  Word  of  God  as  a  guide  to  growth  in  the 
Spirit. 

5.  FAITH  SHARING 

The  deepest  form  of  sharing  that  we  have  as  a  commu- 
nity is  what  we  call  faith  sharing.  On  three  occasions  for 
45  minutes  during  our  12  day  period  we  take  time  to  ex- 
plain where  we  are  at.  We  seek  to  know  one  another  bet- 
ter yet  do  not  wish  to  impose  on  anyone's  personal  life.  So 
each  can  say  as  little  or  as  much  as  he  wishes. 

Faith  sharing  is  the  experience  of  sharing  one's 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  what  is  happening  spiritually, 
emotionally  or  intellectually  in  one's  life.  This  level  of 
self-revelation  is  very  challenging  but  also  very  reward- 
ing. I  guess  it  could  be  compared  to  the  sharing  which 
couples  in  marriage  encounter  are  encouraged  to  utilize. 
What  we  may  ordinarily  share  with  a  close  friend  we  are 
learning  to  let  our  brothers  know  about. 

Anyone  can  be  the  first  to  share  and  then  we  continue 
in  a  clockwise  fashion.  The  atmosphere  is  relaxed  yet 
filled  with  interest  as  to  what  is  occurring  in  our  brothers. 
Topics  vary  greatly.  One  of  us  may  choose  to  talk  about 
some  experiences  of  the  previous  apostolic  period  or  some 
touching  moments  in  a  visit  with  a  friend.  Another  man 
may  reveal  some  personal  growth  or  struggle  he  is  under- 
going. As  the  level  of  trust  deepens,  faith  sharing  becomes 
easier  and  more  satisfying.  It  alerts  us  to  any  difficulties 
or  needs  not  being  met  and  affords  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing mutually  supportive.  On  occasion  we  have  prayed 
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and  ministered  to  someone  who  may  be  hurting,  a  tangi- 
ble way  of  loving  one  another. 

After  all  have  shared  we  allow  some  moments  for 
reflection  and  response.  At  times  further  comment  on 
what  someone  else  has  said  is  fitting.  Evening  prayer 
immediately  follows  these  sessions  and  is  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  what  has  transpired. 

CONCLUSION 

Martin  Buber  wrote  about  the  need  we  all  have  for  I- 
THOU  relationships.  They  don't  happen  by  chance  but 
are  cultivated  by  honest  and  loving  communication. 
While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  our  close  relation- 
ships would  be  outside  the  Community,  very  often  we 
depirve  ourselves  of  close  friendships  among  Passionists 
because  we  fail  to  share  who  we  are.  Each  local  commu- 
nity has  the  potential  to  develop  solid  friendships  among 
all  its  members.  It  takes  desire,  initiative  and  per- 
severence.  If  we  take  time  for  one  another,  using  the 
methods  described  above,  I  foresee  much  more  peace, 
compatibility  and  caring  in  our  houses.  And  that's  some- 
thing to  work  for  and  be  glad  about. 


Michael  Salvagna,  a 
member  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  Province,  is 
one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Word  of  the  Cross 
Community,  Chelsea, 
New  York. 
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BENNET KELLEY,  C.P. 


Charismatic 
Passionist  Community 


One  of  the  goals  of  the  Word  of  the  Cross  Community, 
as  approved  by  the  Provincial  Council  and  Province  As- 
sembly of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province  is  "to  explore 
forms  of  Passionist  prayer,  penance,  poverty  and  solitude 
in  a  charismatic  modality."  After  living  what  has  been  for 
the  most  part  a  contemplative  life  for  the  first  six  months 
since  coming  to  Chelsea,  we  would  like  to  share  our  re- 
flections on  these  traditional  Passionist  values  as  aspects 
of  our  Passionist  charism. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  here  in  September,  1976,  we 
began  a  communal  study  and  sharing  on  our  Passionist 
charism,  especially  as  we  have  seen  it  reflected  in  the  let- 
ters of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  This  study  has  not  been 
merely  academic,  but  also  experiential,  a  sharing  of  what 
St.  Paul  had  to  say  about  our  life  in  the  light  of  our  own 
experience  of  that  life  here. 

There  are  many  facets  of  our  Passionist  charism  that 
we  hope  to  study  as  a  community,  but  we  began  by  seeing 
what  we  could  find  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
concerning  the  four  elements  of  our  Passionist  spirit 
which  he  referred  to  on  his  deathbed:  prayer,  penance, 
poverty  and  solitude. 

PRAYER 

There  are  countless  references  to  prayer  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  since  he  was  constantly  giving  advice  concerning 
prayer.  So,  much  of  his  attitude  towards  prayer  has  to  be 
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discovered  by  reading  many  letters  carefully  and  letting 
them  sink  in.  We  have  tried  to  do  this,  setting  aside  one 
evening  each  week  during  our  initial  six  months  period 
for  the  study  of  these  letters.  We  brought  to  this  study 
both  our  resources  from  the  past  and  also  the  experience 
of  the  prayer-life  we  have  been  living  since  we  have  come 
here.  All  of  us  found  this  shared  study  an  enriching  expe- 
rience. 

Our  chief  aim  in  prayer  here  has  been  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  in  personal  or  com- 
munal prayer.  This  is  something  that  is  strongly  empha- 
sized by  Paul: 

I  have  told  you  many  times  that  the  teacher  of  prayer 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  must  pray  in  the  manner  that  is 
pleasing  to  Him.  Thus  when  you  are  aware  that  your 
soul  enjoys  remaining  quiet  and  completely  plunged 
into  God  in  a  sacred  silence  of  love,  let  it  remain  that 
way,  provided  that  it  keeps  attentive  to  God  in  pure 
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and  holy  faith.  When  the  soul  feels  impelled  to  make 
loving  colloquies  or  amorous  discourses  on  the  Divine 
Mysteries,  or  petitions  for  its  own  needs  or  the  needs  of 
the  neighbor,  then  it  ought  to  do  that  too,  etc.  Thus  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  the  loving  breeze  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  [Lettere,  I,  419.) 

We  have  a  prayer  leader  each  day  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  plan  the  daily  Liturgy  and  also  morning  and  eve- 
ning prayer.  The  new  office  book,  Christian  Prayer,  is  our 
chief  source,  but  it  is  used  flexibly,  as  the  Spirit  leads  us 
each  day.  At  times  only  one  psalm  is  used  and  perhaps 
one  reading,  with  our  own  prayers  interspersed.  We  often 
have  long  reflective  silences  as  both  St.  Paul  and  today's 
liturgical  directives  suggest.  At  other  times,  there  is  more 
use  of  psalmody,  singing,  other  readings,  etc.  At  times  in- 
dividuals pray  spontaneously  in  what  St.  Paul  calls  collo- 
quies with  the  Lord,  and  at  times  there  are  petitions.  But 
none  of  this  is  tightly  structured  ahead  of  time.  All  is  in 
response  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  this  way  we  have  found  great  variety  in  our  prayer. 
Some  days  there  is  much  joyful  song,  other  days  there  are 
long  periods  of  quiet  contemplation.  The  feasts  and  the 
seasons  lend  their  influence,  and  in  all  things  we  try  to  be 
responsive  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  catch  His  voice. 

PRAISE 

One  form  of  prayer  on  which  we  have  placed  great 
emphasis  here  is  the  prayer  of  praise.  Studying  the  letters 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  we  have  found  that  praise  was 
constantly  on  his  lips.  Many  days  of  his  diary,  for  exam- 
ple, conclude  with  an  expression  of  praise  of  God: 

I  know  everything  is  from  God;  to  him  be  glory  and 
honor  forever.  Amen.  (Sat.,  Nov.  30) 

In  all  things  blessed  be  the  most  sweet  giver  of  all 

good.  (Mon.,  Dec.  2) 
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May  His  most  holy  name  be  praised  in  all  things. 
(Fri,  Dec.  6) 

May  all  be  for  the  love  of  the  Sovereign  Good,  to 
whom  be  honor  and  glory  forever.  {Mon.,  Dec.  23) 

Often  his  letters  begin  with  a  prayer  of  praise;  the  one 
familiar  to  all  Passionists,  for  example,  "Jesus  and  Mary 
be  praised."  (L.  I,  157),  or  the  simple  expression,  "Praise 
God,"  (L.  I,  354).  Sometimes  the  letters  end  with  praise, 
"God  be  blessed."  (L.  I,  340).  In  all  this  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  prayer  of  praise  came  frequently,  naturally  and 
spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  our  Holy  Founder. 

In  this  same  spirit,  we  have  left  ourselves  free  for 
periods  of  spontaneous  praise,  both  during  the  Mass  and 
during  morning  and  evening  prayer.  Sometimes  it  is 
brief,  sometimes  more  prolonged.  Sometimes  it  is  spoken, 
sometimes  it  is  sung.  Sometimes,  whether  spoken  or  sung, 
it  is  in  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  leads,  whether  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  community.  Sometimes  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  pray  aloud  and  individuals  who  pray 
silently  as  not  all  do  things  exactly  the  same  way.  But  in 
all  these  is  a  sense  of  unity  and  harmony  and  shared  sense 
of  prayerfulness. 

Hopefully,  as  we  grow  in  a  spirit  of  praise,  the  little 
ejaculations  of  praise  we  were  taught  in  the  novitiate, 
such  as  "Jesus  and  Mary  be  praised,"  will  come  as 
naturally  to  our  lips  as  they  did  to  the  lips  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross,  and  with  as  deep  an  experience  of  their  mean- 
ing. 

INTERCESSION 

St.  Paul  frequently  and  for  long  periods  engaged  in  the 
prayer  of  intercession,  or  prayer  of  petition  for  others.  His 
diary  gives  us  some  of  the  intentions  which  he  found  him- 
self moved  by  the  Spirit  to  intercede  for:  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  Congregation, 
the  sending  forth  of  missionaries,  the  conversion  of  En- 
gland,  the  increase   of  devotion   to   the   Blessed  Sacra- 
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ment. 

We  have  found  ourselves  moved  to  intercede  with  God 
for  the  needs  of  others,  not  only  at  the  place  in  the  Lit- 
urgy for  intercessions,  but  even  occasionally  to  take 
whole  prayer  periods  to  intercede  for  the  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  Congregation  in  particular.  We  pray  for 
each  other's  needs  and  any  other  intentions  for  which  we 
are  asked  to  pray. 

Often  visitors  ask  us  to  pray  for  them  right  there  on  the 
spot.  When  they  do,  we  gather  round  them  and  pray  for 
whatever  needs  the  visitor  (or  visitors)  express.  We  fre- 
quently make  use  of  the  gesture  Jesus  used  so  often  and 
which  has  been  reintroduced  into  the  rite  of  nearly  all  the 
sacraments  today— the  imposition  of  hands.  At  times  we 
pray  for  each  other  in  this  way  too. 

PRAYER  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
PASSION 

Paul  speaks  of  the  Passion  as  something  we  always 
bring  with  us  to  prayer  that  we  may  always  pray  in  its 
spirit: 

Always  bring  to  prayer  some  mystery  of  the  Most  Holy 
Life  and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  draw  you  into  the  most  profound  interior 
recollection.  Let  the  gentle  breeze  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
lead  you,  but  always  through  the  medium  of  the  Most 
Holy  Passion.  Thus  every  deception  will  flee  away.  (L. 
1,791) 

In  our  experience  here,  we  find  the  Passion  frequently 
coming  up  in  Scripture  passages  and  in  spontaneous 
prayers.  Occasionally,  this  is  planned,  but  even  when  it  is 
not  planned,  the  Spirit  leads  us  this  way.  The  Passion  has 
become  an  important  feature  of  our  prayer. 
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PENANCE 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  a  man  of  Penance.  Outwardly 
he  followed  the  penitential  practices  of  his  day  and  car- 
ried each  one  to  a  point  or  rigor  far  beyond  what  was 
customary:  severe  fasting,  almost  total  abstinence  from 
meat,  the  discipline  even  to  blood,  a  hard  bed,  little  sleep, 
sandals  and  no  hat  even  in  cold  weather,  hairshirts,  little 
pointed  chains  around  the  waist,  etc.  Yet,  in  all  this  he 
considered  that  he  was  doing  nothing. 

Someone  like  me,  who  has  offended  God  so  much, 
should  perform  great  penances,  but  I  do  not  do  so. 
God  wants  penance  of  me  and  I  don't  want  it.  (L.    I, 

126). 

However,  Paul  was  more  moderate  in  counseling 
penances  to  others: 

If  the  penances  don't  make  you  lose  your  health,  but 
you  always  find  yourself  with  moderate  strength,  and 
you  do  them  with  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  in  God,  this  is 
a  sign  that  God  want  you  to  go  along  this  way.  So 
follow  it  with  great  constancy.  (L.    I,  542). 

He  knew  how  to  make  the  transition  from  exterior  to 
interior  penances: 

I  would  prefer  that  your  instruments  of  penance 
should  be  a  great  humility  of  heart,  submission  and 
exact  obedience  to  your  elders,  also  to  those  below  you 
in  the  family  and  even  to  the  servants.  (L.    Ill,  354). 

Even  though  he  took  particular  forms  of  penance  on 
himself  and  at  times  encouraged  others  to  do  so,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  yet  he  put  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
penances  which  are  not  self-selected  but  provided  by 
God: 
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Concerning  penances  for  the  time  being,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  content  yourself  with  those  that  God  gives. 
These  are  infinitely  better  (italics  ours)  than  those  you 
take  upon  yourself.  (L.    I,  542). 

For  our  community  we  have  not  chosen  any  particular 
external  forms  of  penance,  though  individuals  have 
selected  certain  penances  they  feel  the  Lord  wishes  them 
to  perform.  But  we  have  become  very  much  aware  of 
inconveniences  and  troubles  of  all  kind  that  we  run  into 
as  penances  and  crosses  sent  by  the  Lord.  There  has  been 
a  communal  acceptance  of  such  crosses.  We  find  our- 
selves tremendously  challenged  by  the  urging  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  to  welcome  such  crosses  with  joy  and  delight. 
(Cf.  L.   II,  825). 

Speaking  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  (and  this 
means  much  to  us  as  we  are  the  Word  of  the  Cross  com- 
munity), St.  Paul  writes: 

The  feast  of  the  Cross  is  celebrated  well  at  every 
moment  in  the  interior  temple  of  the  true  lovers  of  the 
Crucified.  And  how  is  it  celebrated?  I  will  tell  you  as 
best  I  can.  Do  you  want  to  know  how?  Such  a  feast  is 
celebrated  spiritually  in  a  silent  suffering  without  the 
support  of  any  creature.  And  because  feasts  are  cele- 
brated with  joyousness,  thus  the  Lovers  of  the  Cru- 
cified celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Cross  by  suffering  and 
being  silent  with  a  gay  and  serene  countenance.  Thus 
the  feast  will  be  all  the  more  hidden  from  creatures  and 
open  only  to  the  Sovereign  Good.  (L.    II,  825) 

In  reading  and  discussing  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  we 
concluded  that  with  all  the  crosses  God  sends  (including 
the  personal  penances  He  might  interiorly  suggest  to  in- 
dividuals) we  have  plenty  of  material  to  become  peni- 
tents. The  problem  is  that  our  attitude  is  far  short  of  that 
joyful  and  loving  welcoming  of  crosses  that  Paul  urges  his 
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followers  to  have.  We  believe  that  such  an  attitude  is  a 
special  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  it  was  part  of  the 
charism  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Therefore  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  develop  such  an  attitude  in  us  if  we  allow  Him 
to  work  in  us  freely. 

So  our  communal  endeavor  in  regard  to  penance  has 
not  been  to  pick  out  some  particular  form  of  penance  for 
the  community,  but  to  encourage  one  another  to  accept 
the  crosses  God  is  sending,  especially  those  that  affect  us 
as  a  community. 

POVERTY 

In  discussing  poverty  as  we  found  it  in  the  letters  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  our  first  concern  was  to  try  to  see  what 
he  meant  by  the  word  poverty.  The  semantics  of  that 
word  often  cause  problems  since  it  is  used  today  with 
such  diverse  meanings.  We  find  one  meaning  in  Sacred 
Scripture,  another  meaning  in  the  word  as  used  by  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  another  meaning  in  later  theology  and 
Canon  Law,  and  still  other  meanings  in  the  popular  usage 
of  today. 

St.  Paul  understood  well  the  poverty  of  his  own  day, 
the  word  here  understood  as  a  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion. As  far  as  possible,  he  took  that  condition  as  a  stan- 
dard for  himself  and  his  own  religious.  His  food,  clothing, 
bedding,  the  way  he  traveled,  etc.,  were  such  that  the 
poor  people  of  his  day  could  identify  with.  It  would  seem 
too  that  even  though  he  had  large  properties  around 
many  of  his  retreats,  these  were  in  areas  less  economically 
desirable  for  the  most  part,  and  not  in  places  where  the 
size  of  the  property  was  apt  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  poor. 

He  did  not  want  to  help  his  own  family  economically 
when  they  were  in  need,  since  he  considered  they  were 
better  off  to  be  poor.  Writing  to  console  his  brother 
Joseph  and  his  sister  Teresa  after  the  death  of  their  sister 
Catherine,  he  said: 
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The  truth  is  that  the  great  poverty  in  which  she  lived 
together  with  the  two  of  you,  and  the  miseries,  little 
less  than  extreme,  which  she  experienced  in  her  last 
days,  are  strong  characteristics  of  her  eternal  pre- 
destination to  the  glory  of  Heaven.  (L.    II,  552) 

Here  Paul  was  using  the  word  poverty  as  an  economic 
condition  with  its  consequent  sufferings.  But  he  also,  and 
more  often,  used  the  word,  as  spiritual  writers  generally 
have  done  for  many  centuries,  to  express  an  attitude  of 
heart.  In  exploring  many  statements  of  Paul  concerning 
poverty,  we  tried  to  understand  what  attitude,  or  atti- 
tudes, he  was  referring  to.  In  particular  we  wanted  to  see 
what  biblical  values  Paul  was  expressing  by  the  word 
poverty  even  though  the  Bible  itself  might  have  used  oth- 
er words  to  express  those  same  values,  and  might  not 
have  used  the  word  poverty  to  express  them. 

We  took  one  of  his  recommendations  to  Agnes  Grazi 
and  discussed  it  at  length: 

I  approve  with  my  highest  pleasure  that  you  live  by 
alms,  but  you  must  do  it  very  skillfully  and  graciously, 
my  daughter,  imitating  the  poverty  and  humility  of 
our  Supreme  Love,  Jesus. 

Oh,  my  daughter,  how  right  you  would  be  if  you 
would  become  poor  within  and  without.  This  aridity, 
insensibility,  etc.  is  a  beginning  of  holy  poverty  of 
spirit,  of  which  God  wishes  to  make  you  a  gift.  With  it 
the  soul  attains  true  liberty  and  riches  and  becomes  a 
garden  of  the  delights  of  Jesus. 

Oh,  fortunate  those  souls  who  despoil  themselves  of  all 
to  clothe  themselves  with  Jesus  alone!  Oh,  blessed 
those  souls  who  are  all  wounded  with  the  pains  of  the 
Savior  and  if  they  carry  them  within  the  bosom  of  their 
soul,  perfuming  them  with  a  loving  and  sorrowful 
remembrance!  Be  of  good  heart!  May  we  arrive  there 
with  the  Divine  Aid! 

Devote  yourself  to  this  holy  poverty.  I  give  you  a  thou- 
sand blessings  for  the  occasions  when  you  leave  your 
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pittance  and  go  seeking  for  the  love  of  God,  some  small 
leftovers  from  the  sisters;  but  consider  yourself  unwor- 
thy to  eat  the  leftovers  of  the  Spouses  of  Jesus.  Go,  my 
daughter,  but  go  with  humble  eye,  modest  face,  as  did 
Jesus  when  He  received  alms. 

Do  not  doubt  that  you  will  overcome  human  respect. 
God  will  give  you  the  victory.  Ask,  at  least  on  Fridays 
and  solemn  vigils,  permission  of  Mother  Abbess  to  eat 
these  alms  they  give  you,  at  the  door  of  the  refectory, 
or  at  least  in  some  corner,  as  do  poor  men  who  eat  at 
the  door  of  the  houses  of  those  who  do  them  charity. 
Oh,  how  much  I  love  this  holy  poverty  of  Jesus!  (L.  I, 
141). 

We  could  see  that  the  particular  practice  he  was  rec- 
ommending was  one  that  fitted  the  culture  of  that  period, 
and  even  the  authority-structure  he  was  referring  to 
reflected  that  culture.  But  we  could  also  see  that  Paul  was 
connecting  poverty  with  the  humility  of  Jesus,  and  with 
the  identification  Jesus  made  of  Himself  with  the  poor 
and  needy  of  Yahweh,  or  as  wee  say  today  in  more  bibli- 
cal language,  the  anawim.  We  could  see  Paul  connecting 
poverty  not  only  with  economics,  but  also  with  detach- 
ment, with  sharing  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  with  interior 
trials  that  are  needed  to  grow  in  the  life  of  faith. 

One  statement  of  Paul  that  made  a  great  impression  on 
us  was  one  quoted  by  Fr.  Cajetan  from  the  processes  of 
canonization: 

I  don't  concern  myself  with  anything  in  this  world, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  pleases  me.  I  desire 
only  to  go  and  enjoy  my  God,  thanks  to  His  goodness 
and  mercy.  (P.  Gaetan,  Esprit  et  Vertus  de  S.  Paul  de  la 
Croix,  p.  248) 

This  statement  brings  out  the  eschatological  dimen- 
sion of  poverty — a  freedom  from  desire  to  stay  in  this 
present  world  and  a  readiness  to  go  to  Jesus  when  He 
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calls. 

In  our  situation  here  we  have  found  it  conducive  to 
live  some,  at  least,  of  the  values  Paul  summed  up  under 
the  expression,  poverty.  We  live  in  a  place  which  does  not 
give  the  impression  of  luxury.  Even  though  we  have  a 
large  property,  it  is  uncultivated  and  located  in  an  area 
that  is  not  land-hungry,  so  we  are  not  apt  to  arouse  envy 
among  the  neighbors.  Our  furnishings  are  mostly  second- 
hand and  the  house  itself  is  a  lower  middle  class  house. 
We  do  our  own  cooking,  our  own  shopping,  our  own 
repairs  and  maintenance  and  take  care  of  nearly  all  our 
own  needs.  We  find  this  conducive  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. The  inconvenience  of  it  helps  us  share  in  the  Pas- 
sion, and  this  Paul  considers  one  of  the  great  values  of 
poverty.  As  to  how  well  we  actually  live  all  the  values 
Paul  saw  in  poverty,  or  expressed  by  that  word,  that  is  up 
to  each  of  us  personally.  But  at  least  we  live  in  a  place  that 
is  conducive  towards  it. 

SOLITUDE 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  loved  solitude.  Even  as  a  child  he 
used  to  go  off  by  himself  to  pray  alone.  He  made  his  forty 
day's  retreat,  in  which  he  wrote  the  first  rule,  in  the  soli- 
tary hermitage  of  St.  Charles  in  Castellazzo.  And  his  first 
'retreat'  on  Monte  Argentaro  was  built  in  great  solitude. 
Even  though  he  was  a  busy  missionary  most  of  his  life,  he 
succeeded  in  combining  his  missionary  zeal  with  the 
spirit  of  a  hermit. 

He  desired  external  solitude  for  his  religious  as  far  as 
this  was  possible.  And  yet  the  most  important  solitude  for 
him  was  an  interior  solitude  of  heart,  alive  with  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  He  wrote  to  one  of  the  early  Passionists: 

Hold  in  high  esteem,  my  beloved  brother,  this  divine 
interior  solitude.  Enter  with  faith  and  love  into  the 
deepest  part  of  this  holy  desert,  and  there  lose  yourself 
entirely  in  God.  Love  and  be  silent.  Repose  in  sinu  Dei 
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in  holy  silence  and  in  faith  and  love.  There  be  reborn 
at  every  moment  to  a  new  deific  life  in  the  Divine 
Word,  Jesus  Christ.  Let  love  make  your  own  His 
sufferings,  through  the  holy  imprinting  of  this  sacred 
love  in  naked  faith  without  images.  (L.    Ill,  19l). 

Where  we  live  we  certainly  have  the  exterior  solitude 
to  cultivate  the  interior  solitude  of  which  Paul  speaks.  We 
live  in  a  woods  without  another  house  in  sight.  We  can  go 
away  for  missions  and  retreats  and  come  back  to  a  house 
of  peace  and  quiet,  since  we  do  not  have  local  apostolic 
commitments  to  keep  us  busy  at  home.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  inner  noise  down  so  that  we  do  have  a 
usually  silent  house  in  which  to  find  that  kind  of  solitude 
of  which  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  speaks. 

At  times,  though,  such  solitude  can  be  demanding  and 
lonely.  We  have  managed  to  build  in  enough  supporta- 
tive  community  experience  so  that  the  experience  of 
solitude  is  not  too  taxing.  It  is  easy  to  find  escapes  from 
solitude  even  in  a  place  like  this.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to 
live  a  life  of  Passionist  contemplation  when  we  are  home 
which  blends  the  solitude  of  the  hermit  with  the  support 
of  community  sharing.  We  are  discovering  better  all  the 
time  how  to  blend  the  two. 

This  study  of  our  Passionist  values  is  a  brief  one,  as  our 
time  here  has  been  comparatively  brief.  And  our  living  of 
these  values  has  been  filled  with  human  defects  and 
mistakes.  But  we  hope  we  are  learning. 
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JOHN  B.  PECHULIS,  C.P. 


Lucia  Burlini: 

Prayer  and  Almsgiving 


Lucia  Burlini  is  the  name  of  a  woman  to  whom  four  of 
the  extant  letters  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  are  addressed. 
This  correspondence  is  not  remarkable,  but  a  remark 
made  by  the  Founder  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
monastery  at  Toscanella  shows  his  high  esteem  for  Lucia, 
He  told  the  Vice-Rector,  Fr.  Dominic,  who  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  about  the  survival  of  the  fledgling  community: 
"If  I  could  inform  one  person,  you  would  not  stand  in 
need  of  anything  for  the  monastery.  That  person  is  a  girl 
from  Piansano  called  Lucia." 

Negotiations  for  the  foundation  at  Toscanella  had 
been  lengthy  and  accompanied  with  misgivings.  After  a 
mission  was  conducted  there  in  1743,  the  townspeople 
wanted  Fr.  Paul  to  open  a  monastery. 

With  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  a  church  de- 
scribed as  "quite  large,  of  good  structure,  and  provided 
with  many  furnishings"  was  destined  for  their  use.  Unfor- 
tunately there  were  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Bishop  in 
regard  to  questing  or  begging  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
while  Paul  hesitated  for  a  while,  he  seemed  to  have 
decided  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  overlook  this  point 
for  the  time  being.  As  time  passed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  greater  concern  (and  typical  of  the  times  no  doubt) 
about  the  air's  being  salubrious  or  insalubrious.  In  the 
latter  case  Paul  feared  that  sending  his  religious  there 
would  be  a  burial  —  'sepoltura.'  However  in  a  letter  dated 
June  18,  1746,  he  is  still  hopeful  that  the  Mother  of  God 
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John  Baptist  Pec hu lis 
is  a  member  of  Mater 
Dolorosa  Community, 
Sierra  Madre,  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  engaged 
in  translating  Pas- 
sionist  source  material 
from  Italian  into  En- 
glish. This  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  transla- 
tion from  the  Processes 
of  Beatification  and 
Canonization  of  our 
Holy  Founder. 


wants  a  retreat  "also  at  Toscanella"  (Lettere,  II,  p.  84). 

Finally,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  March  19,  1748,  the 
band  chosen  to  open  the  retreat  started  out  in  company 
with  St.  Paul,  making  the  journey  on  foot  and  fighting 
some  stiff  mountainous  winds.  To  complicate  matters,  the 
committee  of  layfolk  in  charge  of  the  reception  had  made 
a  last  minute  decision  to  delay  the  opening  until  the 
month  of  May,  but  somehow  the  communication  of  this 
step  never  reached  St.  Paul  or  his  disciples.  The  result 
was  terribly  taxing  on  the  constitution  of  the  pioneers. 
One  of  the  band  took  sick,  causing  a  delay.  Next  the 
Bishop  appeared  on  the  scene  to  countermand  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  and  to  hasten  the  proceedings  so 
that,  with  good  grace  or  bad,  the  possession  of  the  house 
was  officially  declared  as  of  Mary  27. 

The  next  day  St.  Paul  had  occasion  to  write  a  letter  to 
Father  Fulgenzio  in  which  he  gives  this  striking  word  pic- 
ture. 

A  retreat  founded  in  so  great  poverty  has  never  been  made 
before;  nor  have  I  experienced  such  interior  woes  in  the 
others;  not  that  they  were  lacking  in  the  others,  but  here  — 
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God  knows!  I  wish  to  hope  for  the  best.  The  religious  are 
content  and  cheerful.  Likewise  I  hope  for  great  benefits  for 
the  neighbor.  Right  now  I  am  drawing  up  decrees  to  be  left 
here,  and  authoritative,  in  order  to  maintain  the  observance, 
the  form,  the  cautions  to  be  used  in  all  things  at  all  times. 
Tomorrow  I  leave  for  San  Angelo  to  prepare  myself  a  bit  for 
the  mission  in  Viterbo,  which  I  cannot  avoid. 


In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  the  founder  added:  "The 
Vice-Rector  will  be  Father  Dominic,  a  priest  quite  capa- 
ble, etc.;  for  it  is  not  expedient  to  appoint  a  Rector  at 
present."  [Lettere,  II,  p.  136). 

The  Founder  took  his  leave  from  the  new  foundation 
with  heavy  and  anguished  heart.  But  the  leave-taking  was 
even  more  anxious  for  Fr.  Dominic.  He  followed  Fr.  Paul 
out  the  door,  venting  in  words  the  miseries  in  which  the 
Founder  was  leaving  them.  Fr.  Paul  stopped,  remained 
for  a  while  in  silence  and  then,  as  one  coming  to  himself, 
remarked,  "If  I  could  inform  one  person,  you  would  not 
stand  in  need  of  anything  for  the  Monastery.  That  person 
is  a  girl  from  Piansano  called  Lucia.  Enough.  Enough." 

Turning  to  Fr.  Dominic,  he  said,  "Return  to  the 
retreat.  Make  sure  the  religious  keep  the  holy  rule.  Have 
no  doubts  and  take  courage  because  God  tries  His  ser- 
vants in  whatever  way  He  pleases."  (P.  E.  Zoffoli,  S.  Paolo 
del  la  Croce) 

Lucia  did  help  the  members  of  the  new  foundation  and 
this  prompted  the  following  letter: 

J.  M.J. 

My  very  dear  sister  in  Christ  Jesus, 

After  the  silence  of  so  many  years,  I  have  believed  it  to  be 
my  obligation  in  gratitude  to  visit  your  spirit  by  means  of 
this  letter  of  mine,  to  give  you  thanks,  in  the  first  place,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  great  charity  with  which  you  assisted 
our  poor  religious  dwelling  in  the  sacred  Retreat  of  the  most 
holy  Madonna  of  Cerro  in  Toscanella,  but  recently  founded 
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by  Divine  Providence. 

May  Jesus,  Who  is  the  supreme  Giver  of  every  good  gift, 
fill  your  spirit  ever  more  with  the  fullness  of  His  grace  and 
heavenly  gifts  for  the  labors,  travels  and  other  offices  of 
charity  in  which  you  have  been  wholly  occupied  on  behalf  of 
my  and  your  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  that  I  shall  be 
grateful  even  unto  ashes  and  I  shall  not  fail,  as  indeed  I  have 
never  failed  until  now,  to  give  you  a  share  in  my  poor 
prayers  and  most  holy  sacrifices,  to  testify  to  the  genuine 
gratitude  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  I  profess  and  will  profess 
always. 

Retreat  of  San  Angelo  July  4,  1748. 

Your  most  unworthy  Servant, 

PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS.  (Lettere  II,  p.  715) 

Who,  then,  was  Lucia  Burlini?  In  testifying  for  the 
Processes  of  Beatification  and  Canonization  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross,  she  gives  some  facts  about  her  life.  She  was 
born  May  24,  1710  in  Piansano.  She  was  about  25  years  of 
age  when  Frs.  Paul  and  John  Baptist  gave  a  mission  in  a 
neighboring  town,  Celled. 

She  states:  "I  have  known  this  great  Servant  of  God, 
Father  Paul  of  the  Cross,  very  well,  and  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  deal  with  him  over  many  years  and  to  be 
directed  by  him  in  the  things  pertaining  to  conscience,  as 
long  as  he  was  alive."  She  says  that  she  went  to  Celleri  for 
the  mission  on  the  advice  of  two  friends  who  said  it  "was 
being  conducted  by  two  saints  come  from  the  desert  and 
who  were  preaching  in  a  way  that  you  don't  hear  these 
days." 

Lucia  was  so  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  Fr.  Paul 
that  she  felt  compelled  to  go  to  Confession  to  him. 
Because  of  the  great  crowd  surrounding  his  confessional, 
she  waited  two  days  in  vain.  On  the  third  morning,  hav- 
ing told  Fr.  Paul  that  she  was  from  out-of-town,  she  was 
received.  "My  confession,  for  all  that,"  she  states,  "was 
short;  although  I  did  manifest  my  desire  to  give  myself  to 
the  service  of  God,  at  which  he  expressed  his  great 
pleasure,  and  much  more  so  when  he  heard  that  I  have 
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never  taken  part  in  courtship  and  that  my  work  was  that 
of  weaving,  which  he  thought  was  very  suitable  for  stay- 
ing recollected  and  far  from  those  dangers  that  one  may 
meet  in  going  to  work  in  the  fields.  For  that  reason  he 
gave  me  some  directives  for  my  own  safety  and  guidance, 
which  proved  very  helpful  on  being  put  into  practice  and 
were  very  easy  to  follow." 

Three  years  later,  Fr.  Paul  again  conducted  a  mission 
in  the  town  of  Celled.  There  Lucia  conferred  with  him 
both  in  the  confesional  and  in  the  home  where  he  was 
staying. 

Lucia's  next  meeting  with  Fr.  Paul  was  "some  years 
later"  when  he  was  conducting  a  retreat  in  Farnese.  After 
a  conference  to  the  nuns,  he  gave  her  and  her  two  com- 
panions "a  homily  on  prayer  and  its  degrees."  She  states: 
"It  may  have  been  that  he  saw  that  I  was  not  grasping 
well  what  he  was  saying  and  for  that  reason  he  called  me 
aside  and  asked  if  I  thought  I  was  in  that  state  of  prayer  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  When  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  but 
that  I  felt  a  desire  to  attain  it,  he  encouraged  me  and  gave 
me  helpful  advice." 

Although  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  Lucia  be- 
gan to  correspond  with  Fr.  Paul  through  a  young  cleric, 
who  later  became  her  confessor.  (This  regular  correspon- 
dence probably  began  after  the  letter  of  gratitude  from 
Fr.  Paul  to  Lucia  on  the  occasion  of  her  great  charity  to 
the  new  community  at  Toscanella.) 

Later  on,  the  Founder  began  to  spend  the  winters  at 
the  retreat  in  Tuscany  and  Lucia  found  it  easy  to  confer 
with  him  and  receive  direction.  In  ending  her  account  she 
says,  "How  many  times  I  had  dealt  with  the  Servant  of 
God  in  so  many  years  and  in  such  diverse  places,  I  could 
not  count.  In  all  the  time  that  I  knew  him,  he  made  every 
effort  to  become  a  saint  and  to  help  others  in  their 
sanctification,  and  to  convert  sinners." 

Lucia  Burlini  died  on  May  1,  1789.  Her  remains  are 
buried  in  the  church  at  Piansano  and  her  cause  has  been 
introduced  for  beatification. 
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ROBERT CARBONNEAU,  C.P. 


Beginnings 

of  Hunan  Mission 


The  Ven.  Chapter  ardently  desires  that,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  our  Holy  Founder,  our  Congregation 
should  extend  its  branches  as  quickly  as  possible  not 
only  in  the  countries  using  the  language  of  the  Prov- 
inces already  established,  and  the  colonies  annexed  to 
those  countries,  but  also  in  other  places,  especially  in 
"regionibus  infidelium."1 

This  short  statement  became  part  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Thirty-First  General  Chapter  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Congregation  held  in  Rome  from  May  18th  to 
June  3rd,  1920.  It  was  this  particular  Chapter,  through 
the  decree  cited,  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Passionist  Chinese  Mission  to  Hunan. 

The  1900's  saw  increased  activity  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  China  and  a  definite  stance  taken  through  the 
promulgation  of  the  apostolic  letter  Maximum  Illud.  The 
Passionists  were  one  of  many  groups  of  missionaries  to 
China.2  Yet,  for  them  it  was  not  a  virgin  territory. 

In  1781  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda  Fide,  the 
organization  responsible  for  foreign  mission  work  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  asked  the  Passionists  to  send  mission- 
aries to  China,  especially  Pekin.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
under  suppression,  lacked  adequate  personnel  in  the  mis- 
sion. The  Passionist  General  at  that  time  was  unopposed 
and  actually  began  the  process  of  recruiting.  Louis  XVI, 
the  King  of  France  during  this  period,  was  not  familiar 
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with  the  nature  of  the  Passionists,  for  the  Congregation 
had  just  been  founded  in  1720,  by  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Ill  at 
ease  with  this  unknown  variable,  the  French  king  was 
able  to  have  the  Holy  See  send  the  French  Lazarists  in- 
stead.8 

Strangely,  various  factors  almost  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Passionist  foreign  mission  in  China  in 
1920.  The  American  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
which  was  responsible  for  work  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  responded  in  their  Provincial  Chapter,  August 
20th  to  28th,  1920,  to  the  call  of  the  General  Chapter  that 
had  been  held  in  Rome.  Unanimously,  the  Province  of- 
fered to  send  a  band  of  missionaries  to  China.  Negotia- 
tions commenced  so  as  to  finalize  the  arrangements. 

Silvius  DiVezza,  the  Superior  General  of  the  Passion- 
ists, officially  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  have  the  Prov- 
ince of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  "take  part  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion in  China."4 

Cardinal  Laurenti,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda,  responded  quickly,  offering  "a 
part  of  Indian  Tibet  to  the  east  of  the  mission  of  Patna 
and  the  north  of  Burma  where  English-speaking  mission- 
aries are  needed."5 

Being  granted  mission  territory  in  Indian  Tibet  was 
unexpected.  Alfred  Cagney,  an  American  Passionist,  had 
been  elected  second  consultor  at  the  General  Chapter  of 
1920.  This  position  allowed  him  to  become  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  Generalate  in  Rome  and  Justin  Carey,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province.  Alfred 
Cagney's  correspondence  traces  the  events  which  sur- 
rounded the  decision  against  Indian  Tibet  and  in  favor  of 
Hunan,  China. 

Fr.  Cagney's  letter  of  February  1,  1921,  to  Justin 
Carey  told  of  the  frustration  of  being  unable  to  find  the 
Indian  mission  territory  on  any  maps.  He  pointed  out 
that  Patna  was  in  a  mountainous  area,  and  not  easily 
accessible.  The  inhabitants  were  Buddhists,  who  were  liv- 
ing a  monastic  lifestyle  —  but  Fr.  Cagney  could  find  out 
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no  more.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  information  was 
that  he  provided  a  glimpse  as  to  why  the  Passionists  were 
offered  the  territory.  He  wrote 

The  Secretary  of  Propaganda  remarked  to  us  that  our 
monastic  life  should  be  especially  attractive  to  the 
Tibetans.  The  mission  he  offers  us  consists  of  a  church, 
school  and  orphanages.  It  may  be  presumed  that  there 
is  also  a  residence  for  missionaries.6 

The  decision  of  acceptance  or  rejection  was  left  to  the 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province.  Apparently  the  Provincial, 
Justin  Carey,  was  against  the  Tibetan  venture,  a  view 
commended  and  shared  by  the  Passionist  General  Curia 
in  Rome.  Alfred  Cagney  assured  Justin  that  Propaganda 
would  be  approached  again  and  "be  respectfully  ask(ed) 
that  they  offer  us  a  mission  in  China  proper  as  was  origi- 
nally the  mind  of  the  Provincial  Chapter."7 

Justin  desired  the  Passionists  to  work  in  "Fuhkien  or 
Shantung"  China8,  but  the  summer  went  by  without 
word  on  the  Chinese  missions.  Patience  was  rewarded, 
and  on  August  7,  1921,  the  Provincial  received  the  long- 
awaited  communique  from  Alfred  stating  that  "the  ter- 
ritory chosen  is  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  North  Hunan,  said  territory  being  at  present 
under  the  charge  of  the  Augustinian  Fathers."  Alfred 
then  noted  that  details  were  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
Spanish  Augustinians,  the  operating  province,  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Hunan  mission.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Spanish  Augustinians  would  aid  the  accultura- 
tion process  of  the  Passionists,  and  that  eventually  the 
Passionists  would  be  operating  their  own  independent 
territory  in  due  time.9 

All  indications  were  that  the  Passionist  mission  to 
China  was  quickly  becoming  a  reality.  But  Alfred 
Cagney's  correspondence  spoke  of  new  tensions  —  this 
time  between  the  Passionists  and  Augustinians.  Of  course 
this  ushered  in  a  new  diplomacy  that  was  ever  so  cautious 
and  delicate.  For  the  Passionists  had  their  hearts  set  upon 
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a  mission  to  China.  It  seemed  as  if  that  had  become  a  pas- 
sion and  the  only  way  which  they  could  truly  respond  to 
the  call  in  the  foreign  missions. 

In  late  August,  Frs.  Alfred  and  Luigi,  both  Passionist 
General  Consultors,  became  impatient  with  the  silence  of 
the  Augustinians  regarding  the  particulars  of  the  Hunan 
mission.  Persistent  inquiry  on  a  number  of  levels  led  them 
to  Fr.  Driscoll,  an  American  from  Philadelphia,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Augustianian  Curia  in  Rome.  On 
August  29th,  Fr.  Angelo,  the  Passionist  Vice-General, 
and  Fr.  Alfred,  visited  Fr.  Driscoll.  The  results  of  the  visit 
must  have  made  these  two  Passionists  furious,  for  Fr. 
Driscoll  proceeded  to  tell  them 

frankly  and  confidentially  that  they  (the  Augustinians) 
were  not  willing  to  give  up  their  territory  in  China  or 
any  part  of  it.  Speaking  for  the  Spaniards  he  said  that 
they  had  worked  hard  in  that  Vicariate  and  spent  a  lot 
of  money  and  they  did  not  consider  it  just  that  others 
come  in  the  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  expense. 

Fr.  Alfred  continued  to  describe  the  other  negotia- 
tions, which  were  summed  up  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  letter.  He  wrote: 

We  (the  Passionists)  were  under  the  impression  that 
Propaganda  heard  from  the  Augustinians  and  got  their 
consent  before  giving  its  decision  but  it  would  appear 
this  is  not  so.10 

It  was  a  precarious  situation.  There  is  no  record  of  cor- 
respondence until  November  21,  1921,  when  the  tension 
was  apparently  resolved.  That  day  Fr.  Angelo,  the  Vice- 
General,  sent  a  letter  to  Msgr.  Angelo  Didaco  y  Carbajal, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Northern  Hunan,  naming  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  band:  Frs.  Celestine  Rodden,  Agatho  Pur- 
till,  Flavian  Mullins,  Raphael  Vance,  Timothy  McDer- 
mott,  and  Br.  Lambert  Budde  from  the  Holland  Province 
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of  St  Gabriel.11 

The  General  Chapter  resolution  stated  that  the  Pas- 
sionists  wanted  to  get  to  China  "as  quickly  as  possible." 
Within  a  year  they  had  received  the  permission  to  go  to 
China,  despite  the  fact  that  the  mission  nearly  ended 
twice,  once  by  being  detoured  to  Indian  Tibet,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  conflict  with  the  Augustinians.  Determination 
proved  successful  however,  and  the  first  band  of  mission- 
aries who  left  Hoboken,  N.J.,  in  December  of  1921  were 
part  of  a  new  hope  that  was  present  within  the  Congrega- 
tion and  within  those  people  gathered  to  wish  them  well 
on  their  journey.12 

At  the  time  there  was  probably  no  one  who  was  aware 
of  all  the  diverse  and  subtle  factors  which  affected  China 
at  that  time.  But  it  would  not  be  long  until  the  real  China 
would  become  apparent,  and  the  first  band  would 
become,  not  only  missionaries  to  a  foreign  people,  but 
missionaries  to  themselves  as  well,  as  they  pressed  on  with 
the  delicate  tasks  of  evangelization  and  survival. 

The  first  Passionists  arriving  in  Shanghai  on  January 
10,  1922,  were  representatives  of  a  Province  that  was 
transforming  itself  in  the  area  of  its  apostolate.  This  Prov- 
ince of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  founded  in  1852,  had 
reached  its  third  period  of  growth.  Visionary  leadership 
by  Provincials  Justin  Carey  and  Stanislaus  Grennan  led 
the  province,  throughout  the  1920s,  to  develop  new 
expressions  of  Passionist  charism.  The  Chinese  missions 
and  The  Sign  magazine  were  established.  The  laymens' 
retreat  movement  began,  symbolized  by  the  building  of 
the  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  and  the  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
houses.  The  preparatory  seminary  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  was 
established;  a  post-graduate  studies  program  was  devel- 
oped, enabling  qualified  students  to  further  their  educa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  Rome,  or  Jerusalem.  Another 
foreign  mission  to  Germany  was  established.  Also  mission 
parishes  were  founded  for  the  Negro  people  in  North 
Carolina.  Throughout  the  province  there  was  increased 
emphasis  on  parish  missions.18 
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The  transition  was  possible  in  part  because  the  United 
States  ceased  to  be  a  mission  territory  in  1908.  Indepen- 
dence allowed  for  expansion.  The  Passionists  were  at 
their  peak  numerically  in  1920.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  men  and  not  enough  work.  Financial  stability  existed. 
In  essence  every  element  necessary  pointed  to  China- 
international  and  ecclesiastical  developments,  and  the 
commendable  position  of  the  Congregation  in  the  United 
States. 

Till  mid-January  of  1922  Hunan  was  a  part  of  China 
no  Passionists  had  ever  seen.  The  land  which  they 
received,  or  almost  fought  for,  was  a  province  in  China's 
interior,  approximately  1200  miles  inland  from  Shanghai, 
accessible  by  about  three  weeks'  travel  on  river  and  land. 
Hunan  was  the  last  Chinese  province  open  to  the  West 
(1870).  Total  population  was  estimated  at  22,000,000,  of 
whom  13,000  were  Catholic.14 

The  Vicariate  of  Northern  Hunan,  to  which  the  Pas- 
sionists were  assigned,  had  a  population  of  11,000,000. 
Catholics  numbered  7600  and  they  gathered  for  worship 
in  19  churches,  57  chapels,  8  mission  stations,  18 
parochial  schools,  and  2  orphan  asylums,  all  of  which 
were  served  by  no  more  than  30  priests.15 

Hunan  consisted  of 

mountainous  terrain.  Travel  and  transportation  were 
possible  only  by  river  and  mountain  trails.  Com- 
munications were  primitive.  Electricity  was  unheard 
of.  Bandits  infested  the  mountains.  Warlords  fought 
continually  for  the  possession  of  cities  and  towns. 
Floods  were  common  and  famine  periodically  deci- 
mated the  population. 1(S 

References  to  bandits  and  warlords  necessitate  a  com- 
posite sketch  of  Hunan's  politics.  Although  it  was  an 
interior  province,  Hunan  had  strong  ties  with  China, 
which  was  struggling  to  establish  its  identity  during  the 
1920s.   Traditionally  the  province  of  Hunan  had  been 
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anti-foreign.17  Control  was  by  bandits  and  warlords.  The 
bandit  leader  confined  his  efforts  to  areas  where  plunder 
would  not  cause  opposition  from  adversaries.  The  bandit 
was  a  local  phenomenon.  The  warlords  were  the  leaders 
in  a  China  looking  for  unity.  The  warlord  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  Western  military  theory,  experience,  and  weapons 
to  Chinese  traditions  of  government.  Major  warlord 
cliques  existed  in  China  in  the  1920s,  and  it  was  the  ban- 
dits who  created  buffer  zones  between  them.  The  Passion- 
ists,  living  and  working  in  their  various  missions  in  Hu- 
nan, would  always  be  contending  with  the  bandits  and 
warlords  throughout  their  years  in  China.18 

The  beginning  of  the  Passionist  presence  in  Hunan 
was  one  which  was  surrounded  by  events  which  took 
place  in  rapid  succession.  Often  the  results  of  these  events 
were  in  doubt  but  finally  the  Passionists  were  in  China. 
They  were  to  maintain  their  mission  there  until  1956 
when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Communists.  The  34 
years  between  their  arrival  and  their  departure  were  rich 
in  missionary  dedication  in  the  midst  of  often  frustrating 
and  trying  circumstances.  It  is  a  heritage  that  is  rich  and 
still  unexplored. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  This  reference  is  taken  from  a  document,  Basis  of  Our 
Rule  for  Fathers  to  Engage  in  Foreign  Mission  Work.  This 
can  be  found  in  the  Chronicles  Office  of  the  Province 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (hereafter  UCC).  This  is 
located  at  St.  Michael's  Monastery  in  Union  City, 
N.J. 

2  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  A  History  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  China  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1929) 
pp.  705-745.  This  section  gives  a  general  overview  of 
the  reasons  and  the  numerous  groups  of  missionaries 
to  China  at  that  time. 

3  Bolletino  (February,  1922)  p.  25.  Bolletino  was  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Passionist  Generalate  in  Rome.  One  of 
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its  purposes  was  to  allow  the  other  provinces  through- 
out the  world  to  know  what  was  occurring  in  Pas- 
sionist  apostolates.  These  volumes  can  be  found  in  the 
library  of  St.  Michael's  Monastery,  Union  City,  N.J. 

4  Silvius  DiVezza  to  Most  Reverend  Eminence  at  Pro- 
paganda Fide  January  15,  1921,  Bolletino  (February, 
1922)  p.  26. 

5  C.  Laurenti  to  Silvius  DiVezza,  January  21,  1921. 
Bolletino  (February,  1922)  p.  26. 

6  Alfred  Cagney  to  Justin   Carey,   February   1,   1921, 

ucc. 

7  Same  to  same,  April  1,  1921,  UCC. 

8  Same  to  same,  May  19,  1921,  UCC. 

9  Same  to  same,  August  7,  1921,  UCC. 

10  Same  to  same,  September  4,  1921,  UCC. 

11  Fr.  Angelo,  Passionist  Vice-General  to  Carbajal, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Northern  Hunan,  November  21, 
1921.  Cited  in  Bolletino  (February,  1922)  pp.  27-28. 

12  "China  Calls,"  Sign  Magazine,  Volume  1,  Number  4 
(November,  1921)  pp.  21-23.  Also  Gabriel  Francis 
Powers  "More  Laborers  for  the  Harvest,"  Sign  Maga- 
zine, Volume  1,  Number  6  (January,  1922)  pp.  28-32. 

13  Very  Reverend  Gerard  Rooney,  C.  P.  ,  The  Passionist 
Heritage:  A  Circular  Letter  (St.  Michael's  Monastery, 
Union  City,  N.J.  1963)  pp.  26-28.  Also  see  the  Obitu- 
ary of  Fr.  Stanislaus  Grennan  C.  P.  ,  September  26, 
1941.  Located  in  Jamaica  Monastery  archives,  Ja- 
maica, N.  Y. 

14  "China  Calls,"  Sign  Magazine  (November,  1921)  pp. 
20-21.  Also  Bolletino  (February,  1922)  which  conflicts 
with  Sign  concerning  these  statistics.  This  apparently 
shows  the  unfamiliarity  with  and  the  vastness  of  the 
area. 

15  Bolletino  (February,  1922)  p.  29. 

16  Resume  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Cuthbert  Martin  O'Gara, 
C.  P.  ,  DD,  Bishop  of  Yuanling.  Probably  written  in  the 
1950s  after  the  Bishop's  release  from  the  Communist 
prison  in  China,  UCC. 
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17  Latourette,  op.  cit,  pp.  495,  571,  578. 

18  Clear  and  in-depth  distinction  between  bandits  and 
warlords  can  be  found  in  William  W.  Whitson  with 
Chen-hsia  Huang,  The  Chinese  High  Command.  A 
History  of  Communist  Military  Polities,  192  7-71,  (New 
York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1973)  pp.  3-23.  Also  Dun  J. 
Li,  ed.  "Chou  Tsun-shih:  The  Profile  of  a  Warlord." 
The  Road  to  Communist  China  Since  1 912  (New  York: 
Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1969)  pp.  10-18. 
Lastly,  Hsi-Sheng  Ch'i  Warlord  Politics  In  China  1916- 
1928  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1976). 
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LEON  GRANTZ,  C.P. 


20th  Century  Gabriel 


Father  Bernard  Kryszkiewicz,  C.P.,  who  died  in  Poland  in  1945, 
had  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  The  cause  for  his  beatification  has  been 
introduced  in  Rome.  While  there  is  not  a  record  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, yet  Father  Bernard  impressed  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  as  a  man  who  lived  in  close  union  with  God  and  strove  to 
serve  his  neighbor  in  any  priestly  way  that  he  could. 

Zygmunt  Kryszkiewicz  was  born  on  May  2,  1915,  during  the 
hardships  brought  on  by  the  first  World  War.  His  father,  Thaddeus, 
was  not  present  at  the  birth.  He  had  been  deported  along  with  his 
brother-in-law  to  the  inner  part  of  Russia  seven  months  previously. 
In  the  absence  of  her  husband,  Appolonia  Kryszkiewicz  assumed  the 
obligation  of  rearing  six  children.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Father  Ber- 
nard attributed  much  of  his  goodness  to  his  mother.  It  was  she  who 
planted  in  his  heart  a  deep  devotion  to  Mary  the  mother  of  God  and 
it  was  she  who  taught  him  self-discipline. 

THE  PASSIONIST  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

When  he  was  13  years  of  age  Zygmunt's  mother  was  instrumental 
in  having  him  enter  the  Passionist  Preparatory  School  at  Przyszynsz. 
Previously  he  had  been  neglecting  his  studies,  but  in  the  new  sur- 
roundings he  took  them  more  seriously.  He  chose  for  his  model  St. 
Gabriel  of  the  Sorrowful  Mother,  whom  he  desired  to  imitate  in  the 
perfect  fulfillment  of  his  daily  obligations  and  in  a  fervent  love  of  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary. 

The  family  expected  the  young  man  to  return  home  when  he  had 
received  a  suitable  education.  But  Zygmunt  insisted  that  he  wished 
to  become  a  priest  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion.  His  father  had 
always  cherished  the  hope  that  Zygmunt  would  follow  him  in  his 
trade  as  a  mechanic.  But  the  son  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  would 
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rather  be  a  mechanic  of  souls.  He  said  "Although  I  entered  the 
monastery  just  recently,  I  recognize  the  grace  of  a  calling  and  have 
tasted  the  delight  of  a  peaceful  heart.  Father,  is  it  not  lovely  to  belong 
to  the  chosen  souls,  which  Jesus  Christ  favored  with  his  intimacy?  Is 
it  not  a  great  honor  to  live  under  the  same  roof  and  to  converse  every 
moment  with  Him,  who  created  the  whole  world?" 

He  ended  the  letter  with  a  firm  confirmation:  "I  wish  to  remain 
here  forever.  Mother  showed  me  the  way.  I  willingly  enter,  and  for 
that  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  her." 

Yet  by  separating  himself  from  his  family,  Zygmunt  paid  a  high 
price.  He  wrote  often  expressing  his  affection  especially  for  his  youn- 
ger brother  Johny.  But  he  never  yielded  to  loneliness.  "This  will  pass 
away  after  a  few  days,  as  it  always  does." 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

In  the  year  1933,  he  entered  the  novitiate,  taking  the  name  of  Ber- 
nard of  the  Mother  of  God  of  Beautiful  Love.  He  took  Bernard  as  a 
patron  because  of  that  saint's  great  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother. 
He  added  the  title,  Mother  of  God  Beautiful  Love,  so  that  he  might 
learn  from  her  how  to  love  God  and  his  neighbors  with  great 
sacrificial  love. 

Bernard  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  his  religious  profession.  In 
1934  he  wrote  to  his  mother:  "November  1 1  is  the  day  of  profession. 
With  great  expectation  I  am  awaiting  this.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
this  day  on  which  I  will  dedicate  myself  officially  to  God,  to  an 
exclusive  service  and  irrevocably  bind  myself  with  him  by  my  four 
vows." 

SAINTS  JOHN  AND  PAUL,  ROME 

Toward  the  end  of  September  1976,  after  two  years  of  studies  in 
Poland,  Bernard  left  for  Rome  with  his  fellow  students.  In  a  letter  he 
indicates  that  he  is  well  pleased  there:  "Nowhere  did  I  have  it  so 
good  as  here  in  the  heart  of  my  Mother  Church.  In  Rome  I  am  well 
pleased  with  everything  in  every  respect,  spiritually,  it  is  understood 
I  have  everything,  intellectually,  I  am  beginning  to  learn  what  I  have 
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always  hoped  for.  What  makes  me  happy  is  that  now  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  languages.  Well,  also  material  things,  about  which  a 
religious  thinks  least  or  not  at  all,  but  the  good  God  gives  that  we 
might  be  compelled  to  love  him  more." 

Living  there  alongside  the  Coliseum,  Bernard  wrote  in  a  letter 
home:  "I  am  deeply  moved  as  I  look  from  our  garden  and  observe 
closely  the  walls  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands." 
Again,  he  wrote:  "Here  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  died.  Here,  I  also  am  to 
become  a  saint,  insofar  as  the  Sacred  Heart  will  inspire  my  mentors  to 
aid  me  in  doing  so.  This  to  me  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  Italian 
sky." 

But  all  was  not  well;  severe  headaches  began  to  plague  Bernard. 
The  doctors  seemed  unable  to  help.  Studies  had  to  be  curtailed  and 
Bernard's  joy  at  the  prospect  of  learning  languages  was  short-lived. 

In  the  midst  of  this  suffering  one  day  shone  bright  and  full  of  hap- 
piness. It  was  July  3,  1938,  the  day  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
Father  Bernard  expressed  his  joy  in  a  letter  to  his  family:  "On  the 
third  day  of  July  I  was  ordained  a  priest  of  Almighty  God.  I  became 
the  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  Creator  and  creature,  the 
one  who  daily  ascends  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord." 

Due  to  the  alarming  condition  of  his  health,  Father  Bernard's 
superiors  decided  to  send  him  to  Poland,  hoping  that  a  change  of  cli- 
mate would  improve  his  health.  After  a  stay  at  the  rest  home  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  his  health  improved  and  in  May  in  1939,  Bernard 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  at  Mlawy  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
members  of  his  family.  All  former  objections  to  his  entering  the  reli- 
gious life  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  very  happy  when  he  admin- 
istered the  Holy  Eucharist  to  his  dear  ones. 

APOSTLE  OF  RAWY  MAZOWIECKIE 

After  a  while  Father  Bernard  was  assigned  to  the  Passionist  House 
at  Rawy  Mazowieckie.  It  was  the  only  one  left  intact  in  Poland.  Here 
he  spent  the  war  years  fulfilling  a  silent  but  fruitful  apostleship.  The 
longing  of  his  priestly  heart  was  enormous:  "Oh  Jesus,  let  me  be  one 
with  you.  First  let  me  be  united  with  you  in  great  love  and  meekness, 
and  then  let  me  lead  to  you  millions  of  hearts  whom  your  Divine 
Heart  expects." 
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Father  Bernard  found  an  outlet  for  his  zeal  by  hearing  confessions 
frequently,  by  preaching  in  the  parish  church,  and  by  giving  retreats 
to  communities  of  religious.  He  also  organized  conferences  for  young 
people  at  the  Passionist  church,  as  well  as  the  Passionist  students. 

These  were  years  of  war  and  occupation  by  a  foreign  power.  Many 
refugees  found  their  way  to  Rawy;  more  so  after  the  failure  of  the 
Warsaw  insurrection.  Many  of  them  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
had  happened  to  their  loved  ones;  these  especially  were  the  ones 
Father  Bernard  knew  how  to  comfort  and  to  prevent  from  having 
total  breakdowns.  Sometimes  he  managed  to  dissuade  persons  from 
committing  suicide. 

MERCIFUL  SAMARITAN 

In  January  1945  during  the  war  operations,  Father  Bernard 
showed  great  courage  by  going  into  the  city  to  take  care  of  the  dying 
and  to  save  the  wounded.  During  the  bombardment  of  Rawy  Father 
Bernard  was  credited  with  saving  the  life  of  Halina  Wojciechowski,  a 
13  year  old  girl.  Her  mother  ran  to  the  monastery  and  asked  the 
priest  to  come.  The  girl  had  a  severe  head  injury  and  appeared  to  be 
dead.  Bernard  gave  absolution  and  the  rite  of  anointing,  then  kneel- 
ing beside  her  bed  prayed:  "Let  us  pray,  for  any  moment  the  same 
may  happen  to  us."  At  the  end  of  his  prayer  she  stirred  and  showed 
signs  of  life. 

As  the  mother  wrote:  "Then  Father  Bernard  and  some  unknown 
man  went  out  looking  for  some  vehicle  to  transport  my  daughter  to 
the  hospital.  God  so  willed  that  a  horse  frightened  by  the  shooting 
galloped  blindly,  entangled  himself  in  the  harness  and  dropped 
alongside  Father  Bernard.  Father  and  the  unknown  man  used  the 
horse  and  wagon  to  transport  the  girl  to  the  hospital.  After  a  long  and 
difficult  period  the  girl  regained  her  health.  Today  she  is  married  and 
a  mother." 

When  the  county  hospital  was  destroyed  and  its  personnel  scat- 
tered, a  provisional  hospital  was  established  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Passionists.  For  two  months  Father  Bernard  cared  for  the  seriously  ill, 
concerned  about  feeding  and  nursing  and  assisting  at  operations.  He 
kept  a  vigil  during  the  night  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  Father  Bernard  was  assigned  to 
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reopen  the  church  and  monastery  at  Przysznysz.  The  religious  there 
had  been  forced  out  and  six  of  them  had  died  in  a  concentration 
camp.  The  church  and  the  monastery  were  used  for  a  granary  and  a 
merchandise  store. 

When  Father  Bernard  arrived  at  Przysznysz  he  could  only  wring 
his  hands  at  the  sight  of  the  devastation.  It  was  impossible  to  live  in 
the  Passionist  buildings,  so  he  decided  to  take  up  residence  in  the 
chaplain's  quarters  at  the  home  of  the  Capuchin  Sisters.  Immediately 
he  began  the  clean-up  work  with  all  the  energy  he  could  muster. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  began  his  priestly  work  in  the  restored 
church.  For  hours  at  a  time  he  sat  in  the  confessional,  he  nursed  the 
sick  and  he  preached.  Post-war  conditions  were  terrible.  Typhoid 
fever  was  spreading.  After  caring  for  an  abandoned,  elderly  woman, 
Father  Bernard  himself  was  stricken  with  the  illness.  When  a  fellow 
priest  administered  the  rite  of  anointing  the  dying  man  said:  "I  am 
not  afraid  of  death,  Lord  Jesus,  but  I  desire  as  soon  as  possible  to  rest 
in  Your  embrace."  As  his  strength  ebbed  away  he  kept  on  repeating: 
"Jesus,  I  love  You."  He  died  July  7,  1945. 

At  his  funeral  and  afterwards  there  were  many  evidences  of  the 
people's  regard  for  him  as  a  holy  priest.  One  wrote:  "Father  Bernard 
had  a  wide  outlook  on  the  world.  He  was  very  knowledgeable.  This 
one  could  sense  in  his  sermons."  Another  said:  "Father  Bernard 
always  preached  in  a  simple  manner.  One  got  the  impression  that  as 
he  spoke  so  he  lived."  Another  person  speaking  of  Father  Bernard  as 
a  confessor  said:  "Under  his  influence  one  knew  that  God  was  not 
only  in  heaven  but  also  in  our  presence  and  in  ourselves."  A  priest 
wrote:  "He  gave  me  many  proofs  of  his  holiness.  Through  the  inter- 
cession of  Father  Bernard,  my  mother  regained  her  health.  I  have 
great  devotion  to  him  and  pray  daily  to  him.  Perhaps  he  will  be  the 
second  saint  after  Blessed  Maximilian  Kolbe." 

The  reports  of  sanctity  and  of  the  graces  attributed  through  the 
intercession  of  Father  Bernard  led  his  religious  superiors  in  1972  to 
submit  the  cause  for  his  beatification  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Saints  in  Rome. 
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The  preceding  article  was  compiled  from  Polish  and  Italian  sources  provided  by  M. 
Rev.  Paul  Boyle,  C.P.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  LECO  DI  S.  GABRIELE  and  to 
Paul  Zilonka,  C.P.  for  his  translation;  to  "Veritas,"  London:  O.  Bernard 
Kryszkiewicz,  Pasjonista  and  to  Joseph  Polinski,  C.R.  and  Louis  Gracz,  C.R.  for 
their  translation. 


This  photograph,  captioned:  "Priests  on  a  Warsaw  street .  .  .  ,"  appeared  in  the 
KANSAS  CUT  STAR,  October  30,  1977.  It  was  an  illustration  accompanying  an 
article  written  by  Mieczyslaw  F.  Rakowski,  Editor  in  Chief  of  Polity  ka,  the  Polish 
journal  of  political  commentary.  The  photograph  was  made  by  C.  W.  Gusewelle, 
Foreign  Editor  of  the  Star,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  In  giving  permission  for  its  use, 
Mr.  Gusewelle  identified  the  scene  as  "near  the  Bristol  Hotel.  " 
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FOREWORD 

Catholic  Theological  Union  at  Chicago  is  unique  among  semi- 
naries, at  least  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Since  we  Passionists 
are  one  of  its  founding  groups,  committed  to  it  as  our  major  seminary 
of  Holy  Cross  Province,  we  have  an  interest  in  its  well-being. 

During  this  Tenth  Anniversary  of  CTU,  The  Passionist  takes  a 
long  look  at  it — how  it  came  into  being,  what  is  happening  there, 
what  this  means  for  us  Passionists. 

The  beginnings  of  CTU  are  narrated  by  its  founding  president, 
Paul  Ignatius  Bechtold,  CP.  His  two  articles  are  part  of  a  study  com- 
missioned by  CTU  on  the  occasion  of  its  tenth  anniversary. 

Two  articles  included  in  this  issue  are  being  re-printed  from  the 
CTU  Report,  Logos.  In  the  first,  Alcuin  Coyle,  OFM  speaks  of  vision 
and  future-planning  to  meet  the  ministerial  needs  of  the  Church.  In 
the  second,  Bishop  Joseph  Francis,  SVD  reflects  on  what  it  is  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  Church. 

In  an  article  re-printed  from  The  Unrevised  Standard,  a  student 
newsletter,  Kay  O'Connell,  SSND  sketches  a  profile  of  the  women 
and  the  three  diocesan  priests  who  are  members  of  the  student  body. 

The  editor  of  The  Passionist  has  been  associated  with  CTU  since 
1971.  He  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  editorialize  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Union  — Catholic  Theological  Union. 

The  final  article,  by  Stanislaus  Breton,  CP  was  delivered  at  the 
Passionist  General  Synod  of  1978.  Hopefully  it  will  provide  a 
foretaste  of  a  future  issue  concerning  the  synod.  This  article  is  partic- 
ularly apt  here.  It  addresses  a  concern  which  is  often  voiced  in  regard 
to  CTU:  How  does  the  presence  of  other  Religious  affect  the  identity 
of  Passionists?  The  answer  that  is  found  by  those  who  know  CTU  is 
similar  to  the  answer  given  his  question  by  Stanislaus  Breton. 
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Catholic  seminaries  were  not  excluded  by  the  charter  or  by-laws  of 
the  AATS  (now  ATS).  The  simple  face  was  that  none  had  applied.  At 
the  1964  convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Associ- 
ation, a  proposal  was  discussed  advocating  a  Catholic  accrediting 
body  for  seminaries.  Bechtold  and  others  spoke  against  this  from  the 
floor  and  urged  our  joining  the  national  agency.2 

Understandably,  then,  forward-looking  educators  wanted  to  bring 
the  Catholic  theological  seminary  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
education  and  life.  Ideally  this  entailed  several  objectives: 

1)  Collaboration  and/or  amalgamation  to  maximize  educational 
resources; 

2)  Locating  in  an  urban  setting  where  opportunities  for  field  edu- 
cation were  more  readily  at  hand. 

3)  Locating  near  a  college  or  university,  and  if  possible,  near  a 
Protestant  seminary  or  seminaries,  in  the  interests  of  educational  and 
ecumenical  collaboration. 

4)  Finally,  as  the  outcome  of  some  or  all  of  these  steps,  qualifying 
for  professional  and  regional  accreditation  by  reason  of  larger 
faculty,  richer  curricular  offerings,  more  adequate  library  holdings, 
and  larger  student  body. 

These  objectives  were  very  much  in  the  air  during  the  middle 
1960's.  Collaborative  educational  and  ecumenical  ventures  got  under 
way  in  Berkeley  (Graduate  Theological  Union)  and  Boston  (Boston 
Theological  Institute).  St.  Louis  University  attracted  a  number  of  re- 
ligious orders  to  the  campus,  with  courses  being  taken  at  the  Divinity 
School.  In  his  book,  The  Seminary:  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Walter 
Wagoner,  Director  of  the  BTI,  suggested  that  the  surfeit  of  Catholic 
seminaries  might  be  rectified  in  three  different  ways: 

1)  Merge  and  move  many  present  seminaries  into  clusters  or  con- 
sortia; 

2)  Shift  a  substantial  number  of  seminaries  into  vital  and 
geographically  close  relation  with  a  few  of  the  better  Catholic  univer- 
sities; 

3)  Make  every  effort  to  establish  at  least  three  or  four  of  the  very 
best  seminaries  alongside  an  equal  number  of  the  great  secular  uni- 
versities. 

It  was  this  third  option  that  CTU  actualized. 

Many  Protestant  seminaries  were  faced  with  the  same  problems  as 


their  Catholic  counterparts.  The  ideal  solution  seems  to  have  been 
elaborated  by  a  special  commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  re- 
port, Ministry  For  Tomorrow. 

"To  sum  up,  contemporary  theory  of  theological  education  envisions:  a 
seminary  course  designed  primarily  for  the  preparation  of  men  and  women 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  through  development  of  the  student  as  a  whole 
person  by  means  of  constant  interaction  between  theory  and  practice,  the 
proper  setting  of  which  is  an  urban  center,  near  a  university,  in  ecumeni- 
cal relation  with  other  seminaries.  " 

BIRTH  OF  AN  IDEA   1963-1964 

During  the  early  sixties  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  in 
Chicago  to  explore  the  possibility  of  accreditation  for  Catholic  semi- 
naries, e.g.,  at  Westmont  (OFM)  and  Techny  (SVD).  Several  reli- 
gious orders  were  considering  a  move  to  a  university  campus  or  the 
possibility  of  a  collaborative  venture.  St.  Louis  University  was 
actively  recruiting  religious  orders  for  its  Divinity  School. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  Kieran  Conley,  OSB,  of  St.  Meinrad  School  of 
Theology,  and  Barry  Rankin,  CP,  of  the  Passionist  Theologate  in 
Louisville,  attended  an  ecumenical  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Indiana.  Conley  was  a  friend  of  Jerald  Brauer,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Conley  told  Rankin  of  rumors 
that  he  had  picked  up  that  the  University  of  Chicago  was  interested 
in  establishing  a  faculty  of  Catholic  Theology  at  the  Divinity  School. 
At  the  time,  the  Passionists  were  considering  a  move  from  Louisville 
into  a  larger  educational  setting.  So  Conley  and  Rankin  decided  to 
ascertain  what  the  University  had  in  mind.3  The  opportunity  of 
doing  so  came  rather  unexpectedly. 

A  number  of  professors  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  were  observers  at  Vatican  II.  Cardinal  Suenens  had  been 
invited  by  them  to  come  to  Chicago  and  give  a  number  of  ecumenical 
conferences  at  the  University.  In  his  talks  he  presented  the  new 
vision  of  the  Church  being  developed  at  the  Council  (it  was  still  in 
progress)  and  the  need  for  ecumenical  collaboration.  On  successive 
days,  May  4-6,  1964,  he  addressed  the  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School, 
Chicago  area  seminary  professors,  and  a  large  gathering  of  semi- 


narians.  Following  one  of  the  dialogues,  Kieran  Conley,  OSB,  and 
Dominic  Crossan,  OSM,  of  the  Servite  Seminary  in  Lake  Bluff, 
Illinois,  engaged  Dean  Brauer  in  conversation  about  the  possibility 
of  a  Catholic  seminary  presence  at  the  campus  of  the  University. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  founding 
president,  William  Rainey  Harper,  had  hoped  for  a  grouping  of  semi- 
naries at  the  campus.  Himself  a  divinity  scholar,  Harper  felt  that  uni- 
versity and  church  should  be  of  reciprocal  influence.  Accordingly, 
the  Morgan  Park  Baptist  Seminary  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  established  their  Divinity 
House  on  the  campus  in  1894.  The  prestigious  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (1855)  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  moved  to  the  cam- 
pus in  1915  and  later  built  the  beautiful  complex  on  58th  Street.  In 
1926  the  Meadville-Lombard  Theological  School  was  formed  from 
Unitarian  seminaries  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania  and  Galesburg, 
Illinois  and  located  at  57th  and  Woodlawn.  At  this  time  (1964)  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  was  planning  to  merge  its  Maywood, 
Illinois  seminary  with  four  smaller  seminaries  from  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  move  to  a  magnificent  site  on  55th  Street. 
A  Catholic  seminary  would  make  the  educational  interchange  truly 
ecumenical.  Brauer  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  assist  in  funding 
and  property  acquisition. 

On  June  3,  1964,  Barry  Rankin,  Conleth  Overman  and  Paul 
Bechtold  of  the  Passionists  met  with  Brauer  to  move  the  idea  forward. 
By  this  time  three  orders  had  begun  conversations  about  seminary 
merger  and  relocation:  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Meinrad,  the  Servites 
of  Lake  Bluff,  and  the  Passionists  of  Louisville.  On  October  8,  1964, 
the  Divinity  School  faculty  hosted  a  dinner  at  the  Quadrangle  Club 
for  members  of  the  interested  groups.  Present  were  Dean  Brauer, 
Joseph  Sitler,  Coert  Rylaarsdam,  and  Langdon  Gilkey  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Archabbot  Bonaventure  Knaebel  of  St.  Meinrad, 
James  P.  White,  Passionist  Provincial,  Terence  M.  O'Connor,  Servite 
Provincial,  Paul  Bechtold,  and  others.  (The  record  is  not  complete  at 
this  point.)  The  atmosphere  was  cordial  and  the  Divinity  School  men 
showed  great  interest  in  the  Catholic  planning. 

The  plan  as  thus  far  developed  was  to  have  a  combined  seminary 
at  the  University,  comprising  the  Passionists,  the  Servites,  and  a 
Benedictine  House  open  to  all  U.S.  abbeys.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
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Passionists  decided  to  move  to  St.  Meinrad  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
This  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

CHRONICLE   1965-1969 

In  January,  1965,  Cardinal  Meyer  of  Chicago  was  informed  of  the 

'planning.  At  the  time  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  the  new 

I  school  locate  on  the  grounds  of  the  archdiocesan  seminary  at  Munde- 

|  ilein,  Illinois.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  stricken  with  cancer  and  died 

Ion  April  4,  1965.  He  was  succeeded  by  Archbishop  John  Cody,  who 

i  came  to  Chicago  from  New  Orleans  in  August,  1965. 

On  February  18-20,  1965,  Kieran  Conley,  OSB,  Hugh  McElwain, 
!  OSM,  Dominic  Crossan,  OSM,  and  Barry  Rankin,  CP,  met  in 
[Louisville  to  prepare  a  "Routh  Draft  of  the  Proposal  for  a  Combined 
i 'Seminary  at  the  University  of  Chicago."  The  paper  took  up  the 
following  topics:  Seminary  Amalgamation,  Finances,  Administra- 
tion, Constituent  Members,  Faculty  and  Students.  Later  in  the  year 
I  (December  7,  1965)  a  draft  of  tentative  statutes  for  "The  School  of 
'Catholic  Theology"  was  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  at  St.  Meinrad. 

The  first  contact  between  the  group  planning  the  Chicago  semi- 
(nary  and  the  Franciscans  was  made  on  October  18,  1965,  when  Vic- 
j  tor  Hermann,  OFM,  Chairman  of  the  Franciscan  Committee  on  Sem- 
|inary  Relocation,  and  Matthew  Menges,  OFM,  Dean  of  Studies  of 
•  the  Sacred  Heart  Province,  passed  through  Chicago  and  met  with 
;  Paul  Bechtold.  The  Franciscans  were  planning  to  move  from  their 
|  venerable  seminary  in  Teutopolis,  Illinois,  and  were  seriously  con- 
i  sidering  St.  Louis  University  as  the  location  of  their  theologate.  The 
|  two  Franciscans  were  intrigued  by  the  Chicago  plan,  but  opined  that 
!  a  number  of  their  Province  would  regard  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  too  radical. 

On  March  7,  1966,  the  Passionist  faculty,  now  at  St.  Meinrad,  met 
with  the  Franciscan  faculty  at  Teutopolis  to  discuss  possibilities.  By 
this  time  the  Franciscans  were  very  much  interested.  There  was  a 
follow-up  on  April  13,  1966,  when  Dismas  Bonner,  OFM,  and  Victor 
Hermann,  OFM,  met  in  Chicago  with  Hugh  McElwain,  OSM, 
Thomas  Cunningham,  OSM,  Conleth  Overman,  CP,  and  Paul 
Bechtold,  CP,  to  formulate  strategies.  Dinner  at  the  Executive  House 
helped  to  charm  the  visitors.  However,  the  Franciscans  were  not 


ready  to  make  a  commitment.  A  provincial  chapter  was  to  be  held 
that  summer  and  nothing  could  be  decided  until  a  new  Provincial 
was  elected. 

Archbishop  Cody  had  been  apprised  of  the  planning  by  letter  in 
January,  1966.  On  May  2,  1966,  Archabbot  Bonaventure,  James  P. 
White,  Paul  Bechtold,  Terence  M.  O'Connor  and  Hugh  McElwain 
met  with  the  Arcibhsop  at  his  residence.  At  first  the  Archbishop  was 
quite  negative,  voicing  many  fears  about  contact  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  deploring  the  fact  that  many  Catholics  were  now 
attending  the  Divinity  School.  As  the  meeting  progressed  he  became 
more  accepting  and  finally  agreed  to  write  Cardinal  Pizzardo, 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Seminaries  and  Universities. 
He  asked  that  a  proposal  outlining  the  project  be  drawn  up  for  inclu- 
sion in  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal.  A  four  page  paper  was  composed  by 
McElwain  and  Bechtold  and  given  to  the  Archbishop  on  May  9. 

The  proposal  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  new  seminary  under 
the  following  headings:  Theological,  Ecumenical,  Pastoral,  Witness, 
and  Cultural.  Under  Procedure  it  states  the  following: 

1)  The  Catholic  seminarians  would  take  their  courses  in  the 
sacred  sciences  and  related  disciplines  in  the  Catholic  School  of  The- 
ology. 

2)  The  Catholic  seminarians  would  not  attend  courses  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

3)  The  ecumenical  dimension  of  theological  teaching  would  be 
derived  from  discussion  and  dialogue  between  Catholic  professors 
and  professors  in  the  seminaries  of  the  separated  brethren. 

4)  Contacts  between  the  Catholic  seminarians  and  seminarians 
attending  the  Protestant  schools  would  be  prudently  regulated. 
These  contacts  should  not  be  too  frequent  and  any  ecumenical  dis- 
cussion would  be  carefully  supervised. 

Comparing  the  proposal  with  the  reality  that  ensued,  we  see  how 
rapidly  the  reality  surpassed  the  plans. 

During  the  summer  of  1966  it  became  evident  that  the  Benedic- 
tines had  cooled  toward  the  Chicago  plan.  Archabbot  Bonaventure 
resigned,  Kieran  Conley  became  ill  and  subsequently  died,  Aidan 
Cavanagh  went  to  Notre  Dame  University  to  teach  liturgy.  These 
were  the  men  at  St.  Meinrad  most  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  move. 
Others,  like  Adrian  Fuerst,  Rector  of  the  seminary,  saw  that  moving 
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part  of  their  faculty  and  students  to  Chicago  would  effectively  mean 
the  end  of  the  St.  Meinrad  School  of  Theology. 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  Very  Rev.  Germain  Schwab  was 
elected  Provincial  of  Sacred  Heart  Province  of  the  Franciscans.  This 
farsighted  and  courageous  man  very  soon  declared  his  support  of  the 
Chicago  plan.  His  untimely  death  on  May  31,  1969,  deprived  the 
school  of  one  of  its  strongest  backers. 

Matters  dragged  on  through  the  fall  of  1966.  This  was  partly  due 
to  a  prolonged  silence  on  the  part  of  Archbishop  Cody.  Finally,  in 
November,  the  Archbishop  notified  the  Passionist  Provincial,  James 
P.  White,  that  he  had  received  a  reply  from  Rome  and  would  have  a 
meeting  with  the  interested  groups.  The  meeting  was  arranged  for 
January  25,  1967. 

On  January  13,  1967,  a  strategy  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Peter's 
Friary  in  Chicago.  Germain  Schwab,  Conwan  McCurren  and  Vitus 
Duschinsky  represented  the  Franciscans.  Terence  O'Connor,  Hugh 
McElwain  and  David  Brown  were  the  Servites  attending,  and  the 
Passionists  were  James  P.  White,  Conleth  Overman  and  Paul 
Bechtold.  Definitive  word  was  given  by  Germain  Schwab  that  the 
Franciscans  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  new  venture.  Schwab  stated  that 
immediate  action  was  necessary.  Otherwise  the  Franciscans  would 
locate  at  St.  Louis  University. 

The  meeting  with  Archbishop  Cody  on  January  25  went  well. 
Present  were  O'Connor,  McElwain,  White,  Bechtold,  Schwab  and 
Bonner.  The  proposal  was  reviewed  and  the  Archbishop  gave  his 
placet.  Since  Cardinal  Pizzardo  had  asked  for  clarification  on  several 
points,  Cody  requested  that  a  pro  memoria  be  drawn  up  to  explain 
matters. 

Pizzardo  had  inquired  whether  the  school  would  be  a  true  semi- 
nary, whether  it  would  be  ecclesiastically  accredited,  and  how 
ecumenical  contacts  would  be  controlled.  In  any  event,  permission 
would  only  be  granted  ad  experimentum.  Ah,  that  blessed  phrase  of  the 
sixties!  The  memorial  was  completed,  signed  by  the  three  Provin- 
cials, and  given  to  the  Archbishop  on  April  3,  1967. 

It  was  following  the  January,  1967  meeting  with  Archbishop  Cody 
that  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  Conleth  Overman,  CP, 
Mark  Hegener,  OFM,  and  David  Brown,  OSM  was  set  up  to  push 
the  planning  forward. 
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During  the  spring  of  1967  a  Real  Estate  Committee  began  to  look 
at  buildings  in  Kenwood,  Hyde  Park  and  Woodlawn.  On  April  12, 
Bechtold  and  Overman  had  lunch  with  Dean  Brauer  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club.  Brauer  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a  large  central  build- 
ing for  the  new  school.  He  also  wondered  whether  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  could  be  interested  in  joining  the  project.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  meetings  were  held  with  both  groups  during  the  summer  of 
1967,  with  the  Jesuits  on  August  23  and  with  the  Dominicans  on 
August  25. 

Several  small  meetings  were  held  during  April  and  early  May  to 
arrange  the  agenda  for  the  First  General  Meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  three  orders  to  be  held  at  Teutopolis  on  May  18-20,  1967. 

Thirty-two  delegates,  13  Franciscans,  10  Servites,  and  9  Pas- 
sionists  attended  the  Teutopolis  meeting.  Besides  the  general  ses- 
sions, various  sub-committees  were  formed  to  discuss  Administration 
and  Organization,  Formation,  and  Curriculum.  Several  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  the  general  sessions.  A  contract  was  to  be  drawn  up, 
binding  the  three  orders  to  cooperation  for  a  five  year  period.  Legal 
counsel  was  to  prepare  the  application  for  a  corporate  charter.  The 
Rector  and  Dean  of  Studies  were  to  be  appointed  by  November  1, 
1967.  Each  faculty  was  to  give  the  names  of  prospective  faculty  mem- 
bers to  its  Provincial  by  June  30,  1967.  The  record  of  discussions  in 
the  various  sub-committees  show  the  vision  and  courage  of  these 
initial  planners,  most  of  whom  have  passed  from  the  scene. 

Although  the  school  was  only  on  the  drawing  board  and  not  yet  a 
corporate  entity,  during  the  summer  of  1967  the  Provincials  and 
some  of  their  consultors  began  to  function  as  trustees.  On  August  24, 
1967,  the  trustees  met  at  Assumption  Rectory  (OSM)  in  Chicago. 
Present  were:  Terence  O'Connor,  OSM,  Provincial  of  the  Eastern 
Province  of  Servites,  Steven  Ryan,  OSM,  Provincial  of  the  Western 
Province,  Germain  Schwab,  OFM,  Franciscan  Provincial,  together 
with  Mark  Hegener,  OFM  and  Francis  Leo  Madsen,  OFM,  James  P. 
White,  CP,  Passionist  Provincial,  Conleth  Overman,  CP  and  Paul 
Bechtold,  CP.  The  trustees  elected  Paul  Bechtold  as  President  of  the 
new  school  at  this  meeting.  They  requested  Bechtold  to  nominate  a 
Dean,  whom  they  would  later  confirm  in  office.  On  August  28  the 
new  President  contacted  Hugh  McElwain,  OSM  and  asked  him  to 
serve  as  Dean.  McElwain  accepted  and  did  splendid  work  during  the 
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founding  years  of  the  school. 

At  the  Teutopolis  meeting  it  had  been  requested  that  a  Memoran- 
dum Of  Agreement  be  drawn  up  to  spell  out  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  founding  parties  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  pro- 
posed document  had  been  circulated  and  amended  previously.  It  was 
signed  by  the  four  Provincials,  O'Connor,  Ryan,  Schwab  and  White 
at  the  August  24  meeting.  Because  this  document  spells  out  the  mind 
of  the  founders  it  is  now  quoted  in  extenso. 

"The  Passionists,  Servites  and  Franciscans  deem  it  to  their  mutual 
interest  to  combine  their  theological  schools;  therefore  they  agree: 

1.  To  pool  their  efforts  and  their  resources  in  establishing  a 
School  of  Catholic  Theology  staffed  with  competent  faculty. 

2.  To  form  a  not-for-profit  corporate  entity  solely  as  an  instru- 
ment to  accomplish  their  purposes.  It  shall  be  called  'The  School 
of  Catholic  Theology.' 

3.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  courses  in  Catho- 
lic theology  so  that  the  students  be  fully  qualified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  priesthood. 

4.  Each  community  shall  endow  the  School  of  Theology  with 
$10,000.00.  (Later  this  was  increased  to  $50,000.00.) 

5.  It  is  now  deemed  desirable: 

a)  that  the  School  of  Theology  be  located  near  the  University 
of  Chicago; 

b)  that  the  seminarians  be  housed  in  this  locality  and  in  quar- 
ters conducive  to  learning  and  religious  life; 

c)  When  common  facilities  such  as  chapel,  classrooms,  library, 
food  service  be  purchased,  leased  or  built,  that  the  common 
facilities  be  as  proximate  to  housing  or  dormitories  as  possi- 
ble. Such  common  facilities  are  to  be  equitably  financed  by 
the  orders  participating  in  the  School  of  Catholic  The- 
ology .  .  . 
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6.  That  each  order  will  equitably  supply  competently  trained 
faculty  members,  for  example,  at  a  ratio  of  at  least  one  person  as 
full-time  professor  or  administrator  for  every  ten  students  of 
respective  order;  or  the  equivalent  in  salary. 

7.  That  each  order  will  send  all  its  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
and  theology  to  the  school,  save  for  notable  exceptions. 

8.  For  each  priest  or  lector  assigned  to  the  School  of  Theology 
faculty  or  administration  duties,  the  respective  orders  shall  receive 
a  salary  in  accordance  with  a  scale  agreed  upon  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  School. 

9.  Annually  each  June  30  an  accounting  shall  be  taken.  The 
liquidation  of  any  actual  deficits  (disregarding  depreciation) 
incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  school  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

10.  A  fair  price  for  the  libraries  of  each  community  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appraiser  and  credited  to  each  community  as  an 
endowment  against  future  tuition. 

11.  No  order  may  withdraw  from  this  venture  for  five  years  from 
date  hereof  without  the  consent  of  all  parties. 

12.  That  upon  unanimous  consent  of  the  voting  members,  addi- 
tional members  with  full  rights  and  obligations  can  be  admitted  to 
the  corporation. 

13.  That  subject  to  conditions  fixed  by  the  School's  Administra- 
tion, students  not  attached  to  the  communities  of  participating 
members  can  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Theology  on  a  tuitional 
basis." 

On  August  26,  1967,  Father  James  P.  White  wrote  Cardinal  Cody 
(Cody  had  been  given  the  red  hat  on  June  24,  1967)  telling  him  of 
Bechtold's  election  as  President,  that  application  had  been  made  for  a 
corporate  charter,  and  that  the  proposed  name  of  the  school  would  be 
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"The  School  of  Catholic  Theology."  He  requested  a  meeting  with  the 
I  Cardinal  to  discuss  these  developments.  The  Cardinal  replied  that  he 
!  was  "somewhat  concerned  about  the  ambiguity  that  might  be  caused 
;  by  the  title  'School  of  Catholic  Theology,'  "  and  set  the  meeting  for 
I  September  13. 

Schwab,  O'Connor,  White,  Hegener,  McElwain  and  Bechtold 
j  attended  the  meeting  with  the  Cardinal.  He  made  several  sugges- 
i  tions  about  procedural  matters  and  requested  that  the  School  not  be 
!  called  "The  School  of  Catholic  Theology,"  but  be  given  a  name 
I  reflecting  its  connection  with  the  sponsoring  religious  orders.  He  also 
I  indicated  that  he  would  be  more  than  pleased  if  the  School  were  to 
;  locate  on  the  grounds  of  the  seminary  at  Mundelein. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  several  committees  had  been 
working  on  the  agenda  for  the  Second  General  Meeting  of  faculty 
j  and  administrators.  This  was  held  at  Stone  bridge  Priory  (OSM), 
|  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  September  22-24,  1967.  The  agenda  was  largely 
j  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  curriculum  as  reported  elsewhere.  Two 
1  general  resolutions  were  passed: 

1)  The  corporate  name  of  the  school  is  to  be  "The  Catholic  Theo- 
i  logical  Union  at  Chicago."4 

2)  The  Provincials  of  the  Servites,  Passionists,  and  Franciscans 
j  were  requested  to  keep  the  theological  faculties  of  their  seminaries 
I  intact  for  the  academic  year  of  1968-69. 

It  so  happened  that  the  faculty  of  Garrett  Theological  Seminary  of 
i  Evanston,  Illinois,  was  at  Stonebridge  for  the  same  weekend,  working 
on  curriculum  revision.  There  was  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful 
exchange  of  ideas  at  a  joint  session  with  the  Garrett  faculty. 

Following  the  meeting  the  three  faculties  inspected  two  proposed 
locations  for  CTU,  one  south  of  the  University  at  61st  and  Wood- 
lawn,  the  other  at  51st  and  Cornell,  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel. 

Matters  now  moved  rapidly  ahead.  At  the  meeting  of  November  2, 
1967,  held  at  the  Passionist  Monastery  in  Norwood  Park,  Illinois,  the 
trustees  voted  to  open  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel.  The  faculties  had  given  preference  to  the  site  at  61st 
and  Woodlawn,  just  two  blocks  south  of  the  Rockefeller  Chapel. 
Neighborhood  instability  and  security  considerations  loomed  large 
in  the  trustees'  decision.  Hugh  McElwain  was  elected  Vice  President 
and  Dean  of  CTU.  The  November  2nd  meeting  first  saw  James 
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Hartke,  OFM,  in  contact  with  persons  at  CTU.  Hartke  had  been 
Business  Manager  at  Quincy  College  for  many  years.  Providentially, 
his  services  now  became  available  for  CTU.  He  was  elected  Trea- 
surer of  CTU  on  November  18,  1967,  by  a  mail  ballot  sent  in  by  the 
Board.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  contribution  of  "Father 
Jim"  as  Business  Manager  and  warm  friend  of  students  and  faculty 
over  a  period  of  eleven  years. 

Corporate  status  was  granted  "The  Catholic  Theological  Union 
At  Chicago"  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  November  27,  1967.  Since  CTU  is  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  Illinois  very  carefully 
examined  the  purposes,  financial  base,  library  and  faculty  of  the  pro- 
posed school  before  recommending  acceptance  of  the  application  for 
corporate  charter.  Mr.  James  Murphy,  legal  counsel  for  the  Fran- 
ciscans, handled  the  tedious  preparatory  work,  and  CTU  is  deeply  in 
his  debt  for  this  and  many  other  splendid  legal  services. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  of  faculties  and  administrators  was 
held  at  Stonebridge  Priory,  February  16-18,  1968.  Since  the  target 
date  for  the  opening  of  CTU  had  been  definitely  set  for  October  1, 
1968,  there  was  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the  proceedings.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  list  the  participants  from  the  three  orders.  And  the  great 
interest  generated  by  the  new  venture  was  attested  by  the  presence  of 
many  observers. 


Servites: 

John  Pawlikowski 
Conrad  Borntrager 
Thomas  Cunningham 
Walter  Brennan 
Frater  Bruce  Klikunas 


Hugh  McElwain 

Dominic  Crossan 

John  Leahy 

Justin  Ryska 

Frater  Padraic  Cunningham 


Passionists: 

James  P.  White 
Frederick  Sucher 
Thomas  M.  Newbold 
Barry  Rankin 
Firmian  Parenza 
Bernard  Curran 


Conleth  Overman 
Paul  Bechtold 
Sebastian  MacDonald 
Myron  Gohmann 
Francis  Keenan 
Casimir  Gralewski 
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Frater  Richard  Martinez 


Frater  Andrew  Buschmohle 


Franciscans: 

Mark  Hegener 
James  Hartke 
Dismas  Bonner 
Gilbert  Ostdiek 
Max  Behnen 
Sylvano  Pera 
Frater  Dismas  Sexton 


Vitus  Duschinsky 
Nicholas  Meyer 
Zachary  Hayes 
Geron  Fournelle 
Callistus  Langerholz 
Frater  Donald  Awerkamp 


Observers: 

Msgr.  John  Gorman 
James  Chereso,  OP 
T.W.  Coyle,  CSSR 

Francis  Dorff,  O  Praem 
Dennis  Geaney,  OSA 
Jerome  Rausch,  OSC 
David  Murphy,  O  Carm 


Willard  Jabusch 
William  Mahoney,  OP 
Bonaventure  Crowley,  OFM 
Conv 

Benjamin  Mackin,  O  Praem 
Donald  Skerry,  SVD 
Cyril  Sutter,  CPPS 
Ernest  Lussier,  SSS 


The  sessions  were  again  chiefly  concerned  with  the  shape  of  the 
curriculum.  At  the  concluding  session,  Thomas  W.  Coyle,  CSSR, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Bishops'  Committee  on  Priestly  Forma- 
tion, gave  a  talk  on  the  "Curriculum  of  the  Future"  and  described 
the  work  of  the  Bishops'  Committee.  Dennis  Geaney  described  the 
cluster  seminaries  he  had  visited  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  meet- 
ing ended  with  a  sense  of  eager  anticipation  of  the  great  things  a- 
borning. 

During  the  early  months  of  1968  the  President  and  trustees  had 
been  hard  at  work  with  acquiring  a  suitable  building  for  CTU.  The 
corporation  took  title  to  the  Aragon  Hotel  at  5401  South  Cornell 
Avenue  in  Hyde  Park  on  April  2,  1968.  On  April  3,  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune and  The  Chicago  Daily  News  carried  articles  on  CTU,  the  first 
announcement  of  the  new  school  to  the  Chicago  public.  President 
Bechtold  was  quoted  as  follows  in  the  Tribune:  "The  trend  in  semi- 
nary education  is  away  from  isolation.  We  are  combining  our 
resources  to  create   a  theological  school  with  a  greater  depth  of 
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faculty,  a  larger  student  body,  and  in  ecumenical  contact  with  semi- 
naries of  other  faiths."  The  article  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  spon- 
soring orders  and  an  overview  of  the  Divinity  School  and  of  the  other 
theological  schools  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Aragon  was  vacated  of  tenants  in  the  first  week  of  June. 
Under  the  experienced  direction  of  Father  Hartke  the  work  of 
remodelling  continued  through  the  summer  months.  Providentially, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  provide  classrooms  in  the  CTU  building,  as 
Hartke  worked  out  an  arrangement  to  lease  space  from  Chicago 
Sinai  Temple  nearby. 

During  July,  1968,  two  additional  groups  decided  to  send  students 
to  CTU.  Sixteen  Augustinians  would  commute  from  Tolentine  Semi- 
nary in  Olympia  Fields.  Theology  classes  at  Tolentine  would  be  ter- 
minated. Prime  movers  for  the  Augustinians  were  David  Brecht,  Pro- 
vincial Dean  of  Studies,  and  Jerome  Knies,  Theology  Dean.  The 
Norbertines  of  St.  Norbert  Abbey  in  De  Pere,  Wisconsin,  enrolled 
five  students,  who  would  reside  at  Holy  Spirit  Priory,  the  Norbertine 
House  of  Studies  in  Kenwood.  Benjamin  Mackin  and  Francis  Dorff 
were  the  Norbertine  educators  who  pushed  for  CTU. 

During  September  the  three  communities  moved  into  their  quar- 
ters in  the  CTU  building,  the  Passionists  on  floors  four  and  five,  the 
Franciscans  on  six,  seven  and  eight,  and  the  Servites  on  the  ninth 
floor.  Classes  began  on  October  1,  1968,  with  105  students  enrolled. 
Since  the  kitchen  was  not  yet  finished,  the  Szabo  Food  Service,  which 
had  been  given  the  cafeteria  contract,  brought  in  food  from  Interna- 
tional House  at  the  University. 

Before  long  it  became  painfully  evident  that  the  unrest  of  the  six- 
ties had  gripped  many  of  the  CTU  students.  Some  were  captious 
toward  the  teaching.  Others  became  involved  in  activist  causes  to  the 
extent  that  Cardinal  Cody  called  the  President  to  his  office  to  pro- 
test. His  displeasure  was  somewhat  blunted  by  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  his  own  seminarians  were  involved  in  the  same  causes.  Discipline 
in  the  building  was  not  good.  Nor  were  matters  helped  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  faculty  and  formation  personnel  were  working 
through  their  own  vocational  problems.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
trustees  demanded  that  a  basic  code  of  conduct  be  established  for  the 
CTU  building.  This  included  a  10  o'clock  p.m.  curfew  on  women  in 
the  building  and  the  exclusion  of  women  from  private  rooms.  The 
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code  was  adopted,  but  not  without  considerable  opposition. 

During  this  first  year  the  President  and  Dean  worked  with  Dr. 
Parmer  Ewing,  Superintendent  of  Higher  Education  for  the  State  of 
|  Illinois,  to  prepare  the  CTU  petition  for  approval  as  a  degree-grant- 
ing institution.  In  one  sense  this  was  a  mini-accreditation.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  operation  CTU  was  granted  status  of  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
and  began  the  long  and  arduous  climb  toward  full  accreditation. 

The  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  the  Cluster  was  taken  this 
same  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter,  CTU  and  LSTC 
sponsored  two  team  taught  courses,  with  Zachary  Hayes  (CTU)  and 
James  Scherer  (LSTC)  teaching  "Ecumenical  Theology,"  while 
Barry  Rankin  (CTU)  and  Walter  Kukkonen  (LSTC)  presented 
"Theology  and  the  Life  of  Prayer." 

During  this  year  negotiations  were  carried  forward  with  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Precious  Blood,  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
the  Divine  Word  Missionaries,  resulting  in  these  groups  enrolling 
students  at  CTU  for  its  second  year.  Also  during  this  year  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  for  the  important  advisory  bodies  which  have 
played  such  a  signal  role  in  the  life  of  the  School,  namely  the  Senate, 
the  Formation  Council,  and  the  Student  Executive  Committee.  Full 
treatment  of  these  and  other  matters  must  await  a  later  chapter. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  tensions  between  members  of  the  sev- 
eral faculties  would  emerge  during  the  first  year  of  working  together. 
It  took  considerable  courage  to  die  to  the  old  that  the  new  might  be 
born.  Nor  was  this  entirely  a  matter  of  differing  viewpoints  on  aca- 
demic affairs.  There  were  also  tensions  deriving  from  diverse  philoso- 
phies of  religious  life.  The  decisive  first  step  toward  resolving  these 
differences  had  to  wait  until  the  October  of  1969,  when  a  workshop 
for  the  faculty  was  held  at  Childerley  Retreat  House  in  Wheeling, 
Illinois.  "Easy  Ed"  Reidy,  a  psychologist,  facilitated  the  sessions. 
There  was  a  flare-up  of  feeling  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  meeting 
whether  Issues  (safe)  or  Communication  (risk)  would  be  treated.  Some- 
how Reidy  managed  to  move  the  faculty  into  both  areas. 

The  year  ended  with  a  truly  glorious  Inaugural  Convocation.  This 
took  place  on  May  3,  1969,  at  the  Center  For  Continuing  Education 
at  the  University.  Several  hundred  guests  were  in  attendance.  The 
keynote  address  was  given  by  John  Cogley  of  the  Center  For  The 
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Study  Of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara.  Workshops  on 
aspects  of  theological  education  were  conducted  by  Martin  Marty  of 
the  Divinity  School,  John  May  of  Indiana  University,  and  Anne  Carr 
of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  evening  event  was  held  at  Sinai  Temple.  An  academic  proces- 
sion, a  liturgy  new  to  Catholic  seminaries,  opened  the  program.  The 
famed  Apollo  Choir,  300  strong,  furnished  the  music.  Short  talks  by 
Dean  McElwain  and  President  Bechtold  were  followed  by  a  major 
address  given  by  Walter  Wagoner,  Director  of  the  Boston  Theologi- 
cal Institute.  In  sparkling  language  Wagoner  sketched  a  picture  of 
the  old  form  of  seminary  training  and  highlighted  the  philosophy  of 
the  new  approach.  ...  At  the  end  of  its  first  year  CTU  was  indeed 
alive  and  thriving  in  its  "urban  center,  near  a  university,  in  ecumeni 
cal  relation  with  other  seminaries." 

And  so  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  Chronicles  of  The  Catholic 
Theological  Union  at  Chicago. 

NOTES 

1  Books:  Seminary  Education  In  a  Time  of  Change,  Lee  &  Putz,  Fides,  1965; 
The  Seminary  in  Crisis,  Poole,  Herder  and  Herder,  1965;  The  Seminary,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  Wagoner,  Sheed  &  Ward,  1966;  Essays  In  Seminary  Edu- 
cation, Ellis,  Fides,.  1967. 

2  A  cautionary  word  must  be  added.  The  small,  isolated  seminary  had  pro- 
duced generations  of  competent  priests.  But  a  change  was  indicated. 

3  From  an  account  written  by  Rankin  in  1964. 

4  Several  names  had  been  suggested.  The  name  that  was  adopted  was  the 
felicitous  suggestion  of  Thomas  More  Newbold,  CP. 

Source  Material 

1  Minutes  of  various  meetings  preserved  in  the  presidential  archives. 

2  Copies  of  various  documents,  such  as  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

3  Eight  Progress  Reports  written  by  President  Bechtold  between  September 
15,  1967,  and  July  25,  1968.  These  reports  were  circulated  to  all  parties 
interested  in  the  unfolding  of  the  CTU  idea  into  reality. 

4  Memorials  to  Cardinal  Cody,  May  1966,  and  January,  1967. 

5  The  personal  diary  of  Paul  Bechtold  from  1963  to  1972.  Daily  entries  give 
a  concise  record  of  all  CTU  business. 

6  An  unfinished  account  of  the  origins  of  the  CTU  idea  written  by  Barry 
Rankin,  CP,  in  1964. 
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Some  Guiding  Principles  In  The  Administration  Of 
President  Paul  Bechtold 

1  Catholic  Theological  Union  is  an  open  school,  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Church.  It  is  not  narrowly  proprietary,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sponsoring  communities. 

2  Catholic  Theological  Union  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  valid  apostolate  of  the 
sponsoring  communities.  In  this  way  it  justifies  the  considerable  dona- 
tion of  talented  men  and  monetary  investment.  This  viewpoint  was  often 
expressed  in  addresses  of  President  Bechtold  to  the  trustees  and  faculty. 

3  There  are  no  second-class  citizens  at  Catholic  Theological  Union.  Every 
student  is  received  and  cherished  as  a  brother  or  sister  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  respect  and  utmost  consideration.  This  attitude  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  attracting  new  communities  to  the  school. 

4  The  basic  administrative  task  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  was  the 
movement  from  the  familial  style  to  the  professional,  from  the 
authoritarian  to  the  consultative  and  consensual. 

5  Taking  the  long  view,  what  is  best  for  Catholic  Theological  Union  as  a 
whole  is  best  for  the  individual  communities.  Narrowly  selfish  views  or 
actions  cannot  ultimately  benefit  any  group. 

6  The  ultimate  success  of  Catholic  Theological  Union  will  depend  on  the 
integrity  and  excellence  of  the  basic  Master  of  Divinity  Program,  not  on 
other  programs,  valuable  as  they  may  be. 

7  While  Catholic  Theological  Union  is  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  students,  it  must  be  vitally  concerned  with  this  process. 
Therefore  the  Formation  Council  must  be  carefully  listened  to  when  it 
makes  recommendations  to  the  administration  and  faculty.  No  commu- 
nity will  long  retain  students  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  if  there  are 
factors  in  the  teaching  or  atmosphere  that  are  inimical  to  solid  priestly 
formation. 

8  A  convenient  rule  of  thumb  by  which  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  Catho- 
lic Theological  Union  is  the  fact  that  no  group  has  ever  withdrawn  from  the 
school. 

9  Every  community  has  brought  its  own  valuable  contribution  to  Catholic 
Theological  Union.  Their  complementary  characteristics  make  a  rich 
blend  of  Christian  and  human  presence.  The  unique  contribution  of  each 
group  is  to  be  recognized  and  treasured. 

10  The  ministry  of  students  begins  at  Catholic  Theological  Union,  and  is 
directed  to  their  fellow  students.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  student 
being  truly  zealous  for  people  in  the  future,  if  he  is  closed  or  indifferent  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  contact  in  his  ministerial 
preparation. 
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II.  CURRICULU 

The  high  educational  ideals  of  the  planners  of  Catholic  Theologi- 
cal Union  are  evident  in  the  decision  to  combine  faculties  and  move 
into  the  university  and  ecumenical  environment  of  Hyde  Park.  More 
than  any  other  factor,  the  initial  thinking  on  curriculum  manifests 
what  the  planners  had  in  mind.  However,  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curriculum  at  CTU  shows  that  its  shape  and  direction 
was  arrived  at  only  after  a  long  process  of  discussion,  experimenta- 
tion and  growth.  The  challenge  of  tension  between  methodologies, 
the  conflicting  and  constructive  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  of  merging  three  faculties  into  one  contributed  to  the 
process. 

In  general  the  faculties  were  accustomed  to  the  manualist  tradi- 
tion. The  curriculum  in  the  several  seminaries  was  tightly  knit,  with 
few,  if  any,  electives.  The  limited  size  of  the  several  faculties  made  it 
almost  inevitable  that  all  students  follow  the  same  sequence  of 
courses.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  larger  faculty  could  offer  a 
broad  variety  of  courses.  But  which  were  to  be  required  and  which 
elective?  And  what  relative  number  of  hours  would  be  allotted  to 
each  department? 

Curriculum  was  conceived,  in  the  preliminary  planning,  in  almost 
exclusively  academic  terms.  The  demands  of  "professional"  as 
opposed  or  complementary  to  "academic"  approach  to  ministerial 
training  were  not  clearly  understood.  In  fact  one  wonders  whether 
any  Catholic  seminary  faculty  at  that  time  had  clear  ideas  on  this 
essential  point.  While  "apostolic"  work  was  provided  for,  it  was 
almost  always  informal,  without  trained  supervision,  and  there  was 
no  reflective  follow-up. 

In  the  initial  proposal  for  the  "intercommunity  seminary"  drawn 
up  in  February,  1965,  by  Dominic  Crossan,  OSM,  Kieran  Conley, 
OSB,  and  Barry  Rankin,  CP,  it  was  stated  that  the  three  faculties 
(OSM,  OSB,  CP)  "represent  the  doctrinal  traditions  of  the  great 
theological  schools  around  the  world."  The  planners  felt  that  the 
"lectures  and  course  offerings  in  the  disciplines  related  to  the 
ecclesiastical  sciences"  offered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  would 
afford    valuable    opportunities    for    the    seminary    students.    They 
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regarded  ecumenical  dialogue  with  the  "separated  brethren"  as 
"highly  desirable."  In  fact,  this  possibility  was  strongly  stressed  in 
the  proposal.  And  it  stated  that  "pastoral  preparation  of  our  students 
requires  some  actual  experience  in  the  apostolate  during  their  years 
of  training." 

Once  the  definitive  decision  was  made  to  establish  "The  School  of 
Catholic  Theology"  and  Archbishop  Cody's  placet  was  given  (Janu- 
ary, 1967),  curriculum  planning  began  in  earnest. 

The  First  General  Meeting  of  the  three  faculties  (now  OSM,  CP, 
OFM)  and  various  superiors  took  place  at  the  Franciscan  Seminary  at 
Teutopolis,  Illinois,  May  25-27,  1967.  The  committee  on  curriculum 
was  primarily  concerned  with  an  interim  arrangement,  "a  curriculum 
along  the  lines  of  the  traditional  disciplines  for  the  initial  period  of 
coordinating  the  curricula  of  the  three  groups."  Careful  attention 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  many  4th,  3rd  and  2nd 
year  students  who  would  be  coming  to  the  new  school  and  whose  pre- 
vious programs  would  have  to  be  completed. 

The  basic  four  year  curriculum  was  envisioned  as  follows: 

Sacred  Scripture 24  sem.  hrs. 

Doctrinal  Theology 30  sem.  hrs. 

Moral  Theology 12  sem.  hrs. 

Historical  Questions 10  sem.  hrs. 

Patristics 6  sem.  hrs. 

Canon  Law 8  sem.  hrs. 

Religion  &  Personality 4  sem.  hrs. 

Liturgy 6  sem.  hrs. 

Communications 12  sem.  hrs. 

Required  Electives 8  sem.  hrs. 

a  total  of 120  sem.  hrs. 

In  addition  8  semester  hours  of  free  electives  would  be  allowed. 

The  more  creative  thinkers  among  the  faculties  were  not  satisfied 
with  putting  the  new  curricular  wine  into  the  old  wineskins.  Their 
ideas  effervesced  at  the  Second  General  Meeting  held  at  Stonebridge 
Priory  (OSM),  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  on  September  23-24,  1967. 

The  agenda  listed  the  following  topics  under  curriculum:  l)  Deter- 
mine the  curriculum  for  1968-69,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  2- 
3-4  theology  in  view  of  prior  courses;  2)  move  into  planning  for  sub- 
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sequent  years,  especially  with  regard  to  degree  programs,  electives, 
different  tracks,  pastoral  training. 

A  difference  of  viewpoint  that  was  never  theoretically  resolved 
quickly  surfaced  at  this  meeting,  the  thematic  versus  the  historical 
approach  to  curriculum.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  Servites 
advanced  the  historical  methodology,  while  the  Franciscans  strongly 
argued  for  the  thematic  approach.  Dominic  Crossan,  OSM,  sug- 
gested that  the  program  be  organized  around  three  areas:  Biblical 
Theology,  Historical  Theology,  and  Contemporary  Theology. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  quarter  plan  in  order 
to  coordinate  with  the  University  of  Chicago  schedule.  Discussion 
also  turned  around  various  degree  options:  a  terminal  Th.M.,  a  non- 
terminal M.A.,  and  a  ministerial  degree,  possibly  the  D.Min.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  the  name  "The  Catholic  Theological  Union  at 
Chicago"  was  adopted. 

The  three  faculties  agreed  to  work  up  their  ideas  on  curriculum 
and  forward  their  opinions  to  a  central  committee. 

An  invited  guest,  Dennis  Geaney,  OSA,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  theme,  "priestly  training  should  entail  greater  involvement  in  the 
field,  a  sort  of  in-service  program."  Dr.  Keith  Clifford,  assistant  dean 
of  the  Divinity  School,  U  of  C,  explained  the  practice  of  the  Urban 
Training  Center  of  the  Divinity  School.  "Not  all  of  the  clinical  train- 
ing of  the  student  should  be  taken  in  one  place.  Students  at  the  UTC 
go  into  the  field  in  the  very  first  semester,  then  return  to  reflect  on 
their  experience  and  then  shape  a  curriculum  that  is  meaningful  to 
them.  Apostolic  work  should  be  tied  in  with  studies,  in  a  well- 
planned  program,  right  from  the  start." 

It  had  been  agreed  at  the  Stonebridge  meeting  that  each  of  the 
three  faculties  would  address  itself  to  the  question  of  curriculum  and 
circulate  their  ideas  among  the  other  groups.  Then  each  faculty 
selected  two  men  to  represent  it  at  a  meeting  held  at  Alverna  Retreat 
House  (OFM),  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  10-12,  1967.  Those 
participating  were:  Hugh  McElwain,  OSM,  Dominic  Crossan,  OSM, 
Geron  Fournelle,  OFM,  Zachary  Hayes,  OFM,  Barry  Rankin,  CP, 
and  Sebastian  MacDonald,  CP. 

The  most  creative  thinking  on  curriculum  to  be  done  prior  to  the 
opening  of  CTU  emerged  from  this  meeting.  However,  as  events 
were  to  prove,  the  consensus  was  not  to  stand  up  later. 
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Hayes  presented  the  Franciscan  viewpoint.  "We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  men  at  present  who  have  been  trained  in  spe- 
cific disciplines.  We  must  employ  these  men  in  those  areas  of  the- 
ology in  which  they  are  strongest.  Hence  their  (OFM)  program  is 
largely  thematic  rather  than  historical  in  its  fundamental  orientation. 
That  is  to  say,  the  program  respects  the  traditional  division  of  disci- 
plines as  a  basic  starting  point  for  curriculum  organization.  How- 
ever, within  each  of  the  disciplines  the  historical  development  is  of 
paramount  importance.  This  approach  was  followed  to  insure  that 
our  school  would  be  academically  excellent.  To  adopt  a  novel  system 
at  this  time  might  jeopardize  the  achievement  of  our  purpose." 

Sebastian  MacDonald  next  gave  the  highlights  of  the  Passionist 
suggestion.  "With  its  heavy  emphasis  on  themes  in  the  first  two  years 
and  on  electives  in  the  final  two  years,  this  program  acts  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  approaches.  It  combines  the  advantages  of 
enabling  professors  to  teach  from  their  strongest  positions  and  pro- 
viding maximum  flexibility  for  the  students  in  their  choice  of 
courses." 

Finally  Dominic  Crossan  presented  the  Servite  proposal.  "In  this 
plan  the  usual  division  of  courses  or  departments  is  not  strictly 
followed.  The  basis  of  the  entire  program  is  the  historical  perspec- 
tive, which  thereby  specifies  the  organizational  point  of  departure. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  historical  analysis  there  are  three  periods  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  these  three  periods  thus  become  the  three 
departments  in  which  the  courses  are  elaborated:  Biblical  Theology 
(or  Studies),  Historical  (or  Christian)  Theology,  and  Contemporary 
Theology.  Biblical  Theology  (meaning  and  general  content)  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  The  basic  notion  of  Historical  Theology  is  that  we  take 
significant  historical  periods  and  describe  as  adequately  as  possible 
and  necessary  (i.e.,  from  the  doctrinal,  moral,  historical,  legal,  liturgi- 
cal points  of  view)  the  theological  posture  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity in  that  era.  The  Department  of  Contemporary  Theology  would  be 
the  largest  in  the  school,  since  it  would  include  all  faculty  members. 
Again,  the  specialists  mentioned  above  would  hammer  out  together, 
movements  and  themes  central  to  understanding  contemporary  the- 
ology." 

Extended  discussion  followed  these  presentations.  The  committee 
finally  agreed  on  three  statements: 
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1)  Theological  knowledge  requires  a  sense  of  the  historical  situa- 
tion within  which  theology  has  developed  and  develops.  The  great 
theological  themes  themselves  have  arisen  within  history  and  can 
best  be  understood  only  within  their  historical  context. 

2)  The  construction  of  our  theological  curriculum  must  reflect 
this  historical  development,  taking  into  account  the  ongoing  pro- 
cess of  theological  thought. 

3)  Following  the  principle  of  historical  analysis,  the  curriculum 
will  be  fashioned  from  three  basic  areas: 

The  Department  of  Biblical  Studies, 

The  Department  of  Christian  Studies, 

The  Department  of  Contemporary  Theology. 

The  Department  of  Biblical  Studies  would  develop  eleven  basic 
courses,  5  Old  Testament,  5  New  Testament,  I  Intertestamental,  and 
4  electives. 

The  Department  of  Christian  Studies  would  depart  from  accepted 
course  methodology  and  develop  four  general  courses: 

CS  101-100  to  600  A.D.  90  class  hours, 

CS  201—600  to  1300  A.D.  90  class  hours, 

CS  301  —  1300  to  1600  A.D.  90  class  hours, 

CS  401  —  1600  to  1945  A.D.  60  class  hours. 

Each  of  these  courses  would  have  input  from  teachers  in  the  different 
disciplines,  e.g.,  CS  101:  doctrinal  themes,  40  hrs.,  moral  themes,  10 
hrs.,  historical  themes,  15  hrs.,  liturgical  themes,  20  hrs.,  law-struc- 
ture, 5  hrs. 

The  Department  of  Contemporary  Theology  would  present  15 
courses: 

Contemporary  Doctrine  &  History  4  courses  (12  qtr.  hrs.) 

Contemporary  Moral  Theology  2  courses  (6  qtr.  hrs.) 

Contemporary  Scripture  Studies  2  courses 

Contemporary  Liturgiology  (!)  2  courses 
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Contemporary  Developments  in  Law  2  courses 

Electives  3  courses  (9  qtr.  hrs.) 

At  this  meeting  it  was  also  decided  that  an  Apostolic  Coordinator 
would  be  necessarey  to  supervise  and  coordinate  field  work  and 
academic  pursuits.  This  manifests  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  attention  to  the  professional  aspects  of  training  for  ministry,  but 
slight  evidence  of  what  it  might  involve. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  of  faculty,  administrators  and  supe- 
riors was  held  at  Stonebridge  Priory,  February  16-18,  1968.  Defini- 
tive action  had  to  be  taken  on  curriculum  as  CTU  was  to  open  in  the 
fall  of  1968.  Although  the  ad  hoc  committee  had  seemingly  arrived  at 
a  consensus  with  regard  to  curriculum  at  the  Alverna  meeting,  their 
conclusions  were  not  accepted.  The  central  question  was  still  one  of 
methodology,  the  thematic  versus  the  historical  approach.  Finally, 
both  sides  were  given  their  cake,  as  the  following  resolution  shows: 
"That  the  distinction  of  epistemologies  and  methodologies  be  recog- 
nized in  the  catalog,  be  proposed  as  a  two  year  experiment,  and  be 
exposed  to  a  continuing  discussion  at  CTU."  In  basic  English,  those 
favoring  each  view  were  free  to  follow  their  own  wishes. 

McElwain  now  suggested  that  the  first  year  be  considered  under- 
graduate and  the  upper  years  graduate.  Each  community  would 
determine  the  priesthood  program  it  wanted  for  its  students  and  the 
school  would  offer  the  desired  courses.  His  suggestion  was  adopted 
after  prolonged  discussion  and  embodied  in  the  following  resolution: 
"Since  the  goal  of  CTU  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  both  theologi- 
cal degrees  and  professional  preparation  for  priesthood  (be  it  re- 
solved that),  l)  the  school  implement  the  degree  program  as  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  requirements;  and  2)  concerning  ordi- 
nation, the  school  so  supervise  the  program  of  each  student  as  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  each  participating  group." 

Despite  all  the  previous  philosophizing  about  the  ideal  cur- 
riculum, there  was  still  no  concrete  arrangement  that  was  acceptable. 
Practically  in  desperation  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  an 
8-7  vote  (faculty  only  voting):  "That  each  faculty  member  suggest 
what  he  thinks  is  a  pre-requisite  (core)  course  and  volunteer  to  teach 
it."  A  far  cry  indeed  from  the  conclusions  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  at 
Alverna. 
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Accordingly  the  following  required  courses  were  listed: 

Theological  Reflection,  its  nature  Hayes 

Theology  of  Man  McElwain 

Mystery  of  Christ  Rankin 

Church  and  Ministry  Leahy 

Theology  of  Worship  Ostdiek 

General  Introduction  to  Scripture  Fournelle 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  Crossan 
Dynamism  of  Christian  Conscience  Formation        MacDonald 

Social  Dimensions  of  Christian  Existence  Pawlikowski 
Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Pastoral 

Psychology  Newbold 

Survey  of  Church  History  Pera 

Religion  and  Culture  Brennan 

Theology  and  Interpretation  of  Canon  Law  Cunningham 

The  faculty  then  decided  to  follow  the  same  procedure  in  choosing 
the  upper  level  courses:  each  faculty  member  named  the  courses  he 
would  teach.  In  all,  62  were  listed:  Doctrine  17,  Scripture  19,  Moral 
12,  History  7,  Law  7.  The  student's  program  would  be  shaped  from 
these  courses,  building  on  the  required  courses. 

Nicholas  Meyer,  OFM,  noted  that  the  professional  or  pastoral 
areas  were  not  sufficiently  represented  in  these  course  offerings. 
Almost  as  an  afterthought,  Crossan  suggested  that  the  question  of 
courses  in  areas  of  pastoral  training  be  remanded  to  the  formation 
committee. 

Later  in  the  spring,  Frank  Keenan,  CP  director  of  clerics,  was 
appointed  as  liaison  person  for  pastoral  work.  During  the  summer  of 
1968,  Vincent  Elsen,  OFM,  pastor  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  Tom 
Fitzgerald,  pastor  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  were  contacted  and 
agreed  to  offer  CTU  students  opportunities  for  field  work  in  their 
parishes. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  relate  how  the  Department  of  Field  Educa- 
tion was  established.  Dennis  Geaney,  OSA,  had  been  invited  to  both 
meetings  at  Stonebridge  by  the  president.  Geaney  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  Catholic  activism  in  Chicago,  had  innumerable  contacts 
with  persons  and  institutions,  and  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
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e.g.,  the  CFM  Chaplain's  Manual.  In  January,  1969,  Bechtold  offered 
Geaney  the  post  of  Director  of  Field  Education.  His  superior's  per- 
mission was  granted  in  May,  and  Geaney  accepted  the  position. 

In  truth,  Catholic  seminary  educators  knew  very  little  about  field 
education  and  had  to  learn  from  their  Protestant  peers.  Geaney  and 
Bechtold  attended  a  workshop  on  Field  Education  for  Catholic  semi- 
nary personnel  at  Georgetown  University,  August  25-28,  1969.  Their 
minds  (and  everyone  else's)  were  blown  by  the  presentations  made  by 
Seward  Hiltner  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  dean  of  Ameri- 
can Field  Education  professors,  and  Charles  Hall,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education. 

Geaney  corresponded  and  visited  widely  during  the  following 
months  and  set  up  the  basic  pattern  of  supervised  field  work  and 
theological  reflection  that  is  still  the  model.  Later  on  he  was  instru- 
mental in  engaging  Jerry  Spiegel,  a  psychologist,  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  First  Year  Program  (l97l). 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  during  1968-69  Dean  McEl- 
wain  negotiated  an  agreement  with  DePaul  University  by  which 
CTU  courses  could  be  applied  toward  an  M.A.  in  Theology  granted 
by  DePaul.  This  enabled  CTU  students  to  earn  an  accredited  degree 
during  the  beginning  years  before  CTU  achieved  its  own  accredita- 
tion. 

Curriculum  development  has  been  an  ongoing  process  at  CTU. 
When  the  Divine  Word  Missionaries  joined  the  school  they  brought 
rich  resources  of  faculty  and  library  that  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mission  Program.  The  distinction  between  the  profes- 
sional M.  Div.  and  the  academic  M.A.  was  thought  through  and 
implemented.  And  attention  was  given  to  the  aspirations  of  women 
students  who  sought  ministerial  training  at  CTU. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  curriculum  in  the  early  years  was 
not  the  result  of  a  philosophy  of  education  but  rather  a  political 
response  to  what  was  possible,  granting  the  broad  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  viewpoints  among  the  merging  faculties.  Goethe  was 
onto  something  when  he  wrote:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  deed." 
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LEON  GRANTZ,  CP 

REJOICING  AND 


The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Union  at 
Chicago  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  also  for  reappraisal.  In  its 
ten  years  of  existence,  this  new  venture  in  cooperative  training  of 
Catholics  for  Church  ministry  has  gained  world-wide  prestige.  It  has 
also  been  subjected  to  critical  evaluation  and  questioning. 

Congratulatory  comments  center  on  the  international  Mission 
Program:  "one  of  the  finest  in  the  world"  and  on  the  faculty  of  Sacred 
Scripture:  "outstanding  in  excellence."  These  affirmations  are 
pointed  to  with  pride  by  members  of  CTU  and  by  its  admirers.  Many 
similar  tributes  have  been  addressed  to  the  founders  of  CTU  and  to 
those  who  have  sustained  and  guided  it.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Administration  and  the  Faculty  have  truly  ministered  to  this  School 
of  Ministry  and  to  the  Church  at  large. 

Some  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  CTU  faculty  outside  its  doors 
is  seen  in  the  following  statistics  for  the  school  year  1977-1978: 

Books  published  5 

Articles  published  49 

Lectures  to  Learned  Societies  10 

Workshops  conducted  107 

Independent  studies  given  29 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  amount  of  editorial  work  for  jour- 
nals and  monograph  series;  memberships  on  task  forces,  govern- 
ing boards  and  councils;  radio  and  television  appearances. 

The  special  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
CTU  will  be  May  24,  1979.  Graduation  ceremonies  will  take  place 
with  Fr.  Paul  I.  Bechtold,  C.P.,  founding  president  of  CTU  as  the 
principal  speaker.  Honorary  degrees  will  be  awarded  to  Fr.  Bechtold 
and  also  to  Bishop  Joseph  Francis,  S.V.D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  CTU. 
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REAPPRAISAL 


Along  with  rejoicing,  there  is  a  reappraisal.  This  is  on-going.  Yet 
one  event  deserves  special  notice:  a  two-day  study  participated  in  for 
the  first  time  by  members  of  the  Administration,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  representatives  of  the  Student  Body,  No- 
vember 3-4,  1978. 

The  subject  of  the  consultation  was  the  vision  and  goals  of  CTU. 
In  preparation  for  these  study  days,  the  various  groupings  had  read 
and  discussed  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  CTU  as  written  by 
Paul  Bechtold.  The  Faculty,  for  example,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port. It  focuses  on  three  questions: 

How  has  the  vision  been  realized? 
What  is  CTU's  unique  contribution? 
What  is  the  vision  for  the  future? 

I.      How  Has  the  Vision  Been  Realized? 

1.  Ecumenical  Dimension 

a.  Positively 

-  In  some  respects  the  union  dimension  has  exceeded  the  origi- 
nal vision  in  terms  of  number  of  communities  represented,  team- 
teaching,  cross-registration  with  other  theology  schools  and  ecumeni- 
cal involvement. 

b.  Negatively 

-  There  is  less  involvement  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 
While  not  a  captive  satellite,  CTU  moves  in  a  distant  orbit. 

-  Full  possibilities  of  the  ecumenical  cluster  have  not  been  met. 

2.  Academic  Dimension 
a.  Positively 

-  Desired  accreditation  has  been  achieved.  (This  includes 
authorization  for  the  Master  of  Theological  Studies  Degree,  as  of 
November  2,  1978.) 
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-  Broad  faculty  involvement, 
b.  Negatively 

-  Not  enough  collaboration  between  faculties  and  departments. 

-  There  is  need  for  a  better  articulation  of  course  offerings. 
3.  Urban  setting 

Positively 

-  Strong  mission  and  cross-cultural  thrust 

-  Strong  pastoral  dimension 
b.  Negatively 

-  Poor  urban  environment  dialectic 

-  Inadequate  Cluster  and  Archdiocesan  involvement 

-  Physical  plant  presents  problems. 

II.  What  is  CTU's  Unique  Contribution? 

1.  Programs 

-  This  is  a  School  of  Theology;  the  Master  of  Divinity  Program 
is  primary 

-  There  is  a  strong  mission  and  cross-cultural  thrust 

-  Women's  ministry  in  the  Church  is  fostered. 

2.  Faculty 

-  Actively  involved  beyond  the  classroom,  i.e.,  scholarship,  con- 
ferences, etc. 

3.  Formation 

-  Individual  community  identity  is  fostered 

-  Individual  and  ministerial  integration  is  facilitated 

-  Participating  communities  each  make  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  whole  Union. 

III.  What  is  the  Vision  For  the  Future? 

-  Since  the  original  vision  was  historically  and  culturally  condi- 
tioned, the  future  vision  should  be  flexible 

-  The  Union  itself  is  seen  as  a  formative  factor 

-  Its  program  provides  preparation  for  priestly  and  also  non-cleri- 
cal ministries 

-  The    cross-cultural    and    ecumenical    dimension    should    be 
furthered 

-  CTU  values  and  projects  a  professional  sense  of  theology  and  a 
professional  sense  of  ministry 
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-  Current  issues,  i.e.,  justice  and  peace,  human  rights,  minorities 
questions,  etc.  are  espoused 

-  Definite  plans  for  meeting  building  needs  and  improving  finan- 
cial viability  should  be  undertaken. 

This  Faculty  Report  in  outline  form  touches  on  most  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  deliberations  of  the  other  groups.  When  these  reports 
were  discussed  at  the  study  days,  the  following  priorities  for  action 
were  identified  and  listed: 

1.  Peace  and  Justice  (permeating  the  curriculum) 

2.  Union  Ownership  (relationship  of  the  various  communities  and 
individual  students  and  the  providing  of  facilities) 

3.  Religious  Life  (common  and  unique  elements  —  CTU  praxis  as 
related  to  models  and  definitions  of  religious  life) 

4.  Priesthood  and  Non-Ordained  Ministry  (authentication,  pro- 
fessionalization,  placement). 

THE  HEART  OF  CTU 

To  appreciate  CTU,  however,  we  need  to  put  these  points  in 
perspective.  What  happens  in  the  lives  of  the  students?  Their  devel- 
opment as  ministers,  as  leaders  in  the  Church,  is  the  purpose  of  CTU. 

Preparation  for  ministry  comes  about  through  learning  experi- 
ences. This  is  not  jargon,  but  a  description  of  what  happens.  The  Pro- 
gram of  Priestly  Formation  authorized  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Bishops  employs  this  term  to  focus  on  the  procedure  which  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  professional  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  for  minis- 
try. Catholic  Theological  Union  in  its  catalogue,  Announcements 
1 978-1 978,  points  to  the  same  process:  "CTU's  curricular  model  is 
one  of  competency-based  education."  This  means  first  of  all:  "a  stu- 
dent-centered (rather  than  content-centered)  educational  process 
aiming  at  the  integration  of  the  student's  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence." 

During  eight  years  of  association  with  CTU,  I  find  its  strengths 
and  its  weaknesses  in  the  learning  experiences  of  the  students.  I  have 
been  constantly  amazed  at  their  growth  in  competency,  yet  I  am  not 
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always  comfortable  with  their  vacillating  sense  of  values.  By  contrast 
with  students  of  the  1960's  today's  students  are  very  docile.  They  do 
not  openly  challenge  authority.  However  they  are  part  of  the  culture 
which  wants  to  be  shown  that  the  message  and  programs  of  any 
institution,  including  the  Church,  carry  the  authority  of  a  coherent 
and  persuasive  way  of  life. 

Programs  are  constantly  being  refined  so  that  they  will  carry  such 
authority.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  revised  Master  of  Divinity 
Program,  the  backbone  of  CTU. 

The  catalogue  states  the  case  succinctly  in  its  listing  of  two 
Pastoral  Seminars.  Pastoral  Seminar  I  is  a  core-experience  required 
of  all  M.Div.  students  entering  CTU.  It  involves  three  major  ele- 
ments: l)  Supervised  reflection  in  a  group  setting  on  the  integration 
of  theology  and  ministry,  2)  Field  experience  at  approved  ministerial 
centers,  3)  Concomitant  workshops.  The  major  focus  of  this  seminar 
is  ministry  to  individuals. 

Later  each  student  participates  in  Pastoral  Seminar  II.  This  pro- 
vides case  studies  from  ministry  situations.  Again  there  is  field  expe- 
rience and  workshops.  Building  on  Seminar  I,  this  seminar  focuses 
mainly  on  a  systematic  approach  to  ministry. 

This  experiential  approach  does  not  take  the  place  of  academics; 
it  promotes  a  mind-set  through  which  knowledge,  hopefully,  will  be 
integrated  into  the  active  faith  life  of  the  student.  There  are  academic 
courses,  as  seen  from  the  CTU  catalogue.  However,  this  pastoral 
training  thrust  enables  the  student  to  correlate  the  written  docu- 
ments of  the  Church  with  the  living  documents  he/she  encounters  in 
supervised  field  experiences.  From  encounters  with  the  members  and 
structures  of  a  parish,  with  the  patients  and  staff  of  a  hospital,  with 
core-members  of  a  neighborhood  social  action  group  or  of  a  district 
social  concerns  agency,  he/she  is  led  to  reflect  theologically. 

This  revised  M.Div.  program  reflects  a  furthering  of  the  original 
purpose  of  CTU.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was  understood  as  a 
school  for  ministry,  in  which  theology  would  be  directed  to  practice. 
After  three  years  of  experience,  CTU  described  its  vision  of  the  effec- 
tive minister  as  one  who  has:  "a  mastery  of  the  Christian  heritage,  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  other  religious  traditions,  individual 
maturity  and  sensitivity  to  the  human  and  religious  needs  today,  the 
ability  for  personal  theological  reflection  and  the  communication  of 
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religious  insights  and  values  to  others." 

It  seems  significant  to  me  that  four  of  the  six  points  mentioned 
refer  to  the  quality  and  the  development  of  the  student  rather  than  to 
the  academic  content  of  the  courses.  Thus  CTU  is  student-centered, 
to  the  extent  that  the  product  of  all  its  activities  is  the  effective  minis- 
ter. It  is  also  student-centered  to  the  extent  that  learning  is  primarily 
a  function  of  each  person  in  interaction  with  her/his  environment. 
How  this  is  carried  out  in  practice,  however,  varies  according  to  the 
personal  and  social  world  of  each  individual. 

COSMOPOLITAN 

The  opportunities  for  interaction  are  rich  and  varied.  A  student 
may  be  taught  by  someone  from  Belgium  or  Japan  and  from  Chicago 
and  New  York,  may  eat  meals  with  a  fellow-student  from  Hawaii, 
may  plan  liturgy  with  Italians  or  enjoy  a  beer  and  a  bull-session  with 
people  from  Australia  or  Ohio.  The  student  senses  the  Church 
universal  and  knows  that  it  has  cultural  variations.  Again,  the  pres- 
ence of  women  on  the  faculty  and  in  the  student  body  clearly  shows 
that  Church  leadership  is  not  solely  masculine.  These  women  come 
after  ministerial  experiences  in  order  to  deepen  their  foundations  and 
sharpen  their  skills.  Their  presence  adds  an  enriched  dimension  to 
the  clerical  student's  preparation  for  ministry. 

Also  the  presence  of  students  from  other  theology  schools  affords 
first-hand  contact  with  ecumenical  concerns.  And  the  wider  reaches 
of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  provides  a  great  variety  of  minis- 
terial opportunities,  especially  through  the  Mission  Program. 

DIRECTION 

For  some  students  the  degree  of  participation  in  the  rich 
possibilities  of  this  urban-ecumenical  environment  is  minimal.  Per- 
haps they  feel  overwhelmed  by  academic  requirements  or  by  commu- 
nity expectations.  But  for  all  the  students,  tensions  are  created  by  the 
need  to  balance  and  integrate  the  academic,  the  communal,  the 
pastoral  and  the  personal  elements  of  life.  Hopefully  these  tensions 
are  creative. 
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In  striving  to  achieve  balance  and  integration,  they  have  as  their 
primary  resource  person,  the  spiritual  director.  By  instructions  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  group,  he  guides  them  to  develop  as  committed 
members  of  the  Congregation.  He  inspires  and  challenges  them, 
especially  by  facilitating  them  to  reflect  with  him  concerning  the  re- 
lationship of  their  activities  and  experiences  with  their  commitment 
as  Christians  and  Passionists.  He  thus  aids  them  in  discerning  and 
following  the  Spirit  as  He  calls  them  to  further  cooperation  in  their 
life-journeys.  (Each  group,  of  course,  has  its  own  director  and  the 
directors  collaborate  with  the  Administration,  the  Faculty  and  the 
Student  Council  through  their  Formation  Council.) 

This  style  of  formation  is  far  from  the  "permissiveness"  that  is 
sometimes  suspected  of  the  present-day  seminary.  This  formation 
program  is  planned  in  accordance  with  the  directives  of  competent 
authorities  and  is  directed  to  definite  goals.  It  is  complex — a  result  of 
the  realistic  consideration  of  the  varied  factors  which  affect  the  stu- 
dents. It  has  a  built-in  flexibility  which  can  provide  for  the  personal 
growth  of  each  student  according  to  his  individual  capabilities  and 
needs.  It  is  person-centered,  but  in  the  context  of  academic,  commu- 
nitarian and  ministerial  life. 

The  results  of  this  training  can  be  assessed  in  the  lives  of  the  grad- 
uates of  CTU.  For  example,  the  Passionists  who  have  studied  there 
are  actively  involved  in  the  life  of  Holy  Cross  Province  and  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Passion.  They  have  entered  into  a  variety  of 
apostolates:  campus  ministries,  parish  missions,  parochial  staffs  and 
retreat  house  staffs  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Japan  and  Korea. 
They  are  well-accepted  and  dedicated. 

Father  Leon  Grantz,  present  editor  o/"The  Passionist,"  was 
in  residence  at  CTUas  a  student  in  continuing  education  and  as 
superior  of  the  Passionist  Community,  St.  Vincent  Strambi, 
1971  -1 975.  Now  a  member  of  Immaculate  Conception  Com- 
munity, he  is  recording  secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
CTU. 
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KAY  O'CONNELL,  SSND 

Independent  Students 

Diverse  is  the  word  to  describe  what  a  recent  survey  of  the  24  full- 
time,  unaffiliated  students  at  CTU  turned  up  about  them.  They've 
come  to  study  theology  from  other  countries— Canada,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  and  from  ten  states  representing  such  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Texas,  and  Iowa. 

Twenty-one  are  women  — two  lay  women  and  19  sisters.  The  lay 
women  are  a  1978  college  graduate  in  Psychology,  and  a  woman  who 
spent  18  years  with  IBM  in  the  field  of  systems  engineering.  Both  are 
pursuing  M.Div.  degrees.  The  religious  women  represent  14  different 
congregations,  with  most  being  the  only  one  from  their  community. 
The  Adrian  and  Sinsinawa  Dominicans,  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence  are  each  represented  by  two 
sisters. 

The  men  are  all  priests— one  of  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  and 
two  diocesan  priests  from  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Two  of  the  men  and  eight  of  the  women  make  their  homes  in 
Chicago  at  the  Del  Prado.  Three  women  are  at  Everett  Street;  three 
at  St.  Ambrose,  a  SSND  convent  on  Ellis  avenue;  and  two  live  at  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  Others  live  at  the  Carolan  on  Cornell  and  in  an 
apartment  building  near  Sinai  Temple;  while  three  reside  in  various 
parts  of  Chicago. 

There's  much  diversity,  too,  in  the  degrees  for  which  the  unaffili- 
ated students  are  working.  One  is  earning  both  an  M.A.  and  an 
M.Div.;  five  seek  M.A.'s  only  (one  with  a  double  major  in  Scripture 
and  Spirituality),  and  three  M.Div's  only.  Ten  are  working  toward 
the  M.T.S.,  while  four  are  not  matriculated  for  a  degree,  and  three 
will  earn  certificates. 

In  life  experience  and  ministerial  service,  the  unaffiliated  students 
have  a  very  rich  and  varied  background,  representing  many  facets  of 
Church  life.  Fourteen  of  the  sisters  have  taught,  or  been  administra- 
tors of  grade,  high  school,  or  college  for  a  part  of  their  lives.  One 
sister  is  a  pediatric  nurse,  and  has  also  done  administrative  work  in 
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this  field.  One  has  worked  with  organizations  concerned  with  U.S. 
foreign  and  military  policy.  Several  sisters  join  the  three  priests  in 
having  served  in  parish  ministry. 

Other  unaffiliated  students  have  worked  with  young  adults  in  fac- 
tories and  coffee  houses  (in  Europe),  persons  in  prison,  housing  proj- 
ects, and  in  poor  rural  areas.  Ministries  have  also  included  work  with 
the  elderly,  transient  women  and  alcoholics.  Two  have  been  on  the 
staff  of  a  house  of  prayer  and  an  ecumenical  center  for  renewal. 
Others  have  done  retreat  and  spiritual  direction  work.  One  has 
served  in  formation,  and  another  is  now  preparing  for  that  work  in 
her  community.  Three  sisters  have  been  in  community  administra- 
tion, one  as  a  regional  superior.  One  has  done  interpreting,  another 
Public  Relations  work;  two  have  been  involved  in  founding  and 
directing  a  retreat-conference  center.  One  sister  was  at  Uppsala  in 
1968  as  a  press  representative  at  the  World  Council  of  Churches  gen- 
eral assembly.  One  of  the  priests  is  involved  now  at  CTU  as  a  reflec- 
tor for  Pastoral  Seminar  I. 

Among  this  group,  too,  are  various  reasons  for  coming  to  CTU. 
Chief  among  these,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  good  impression 
of  CTU's  programs,  faculty,  and  the  cluster-ecumenical  aspect  of  the 
school.  Especially  mentioned  were  the  Scripture,  world  mission, 
pastoral  counseling  and  justice  education  programs.  A  number  men- 
tioned that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  up-dating  in  the- 
ology, and  to  enrich  and  deepen  their  faith  here. 

Several  mentioned  CTU's  urban  location,  "its  good  spirit,"  its 
"values  and  integrity,"  its  "emphasis  on  ministry,"  its  "Student  rath- 
er than  content-centered  atmosphere,"  and  its  "spiritual  and  educa- 
tional resources."  One  student  was  attracted  to  CTU  by  reading 
Women  and  Priesthood;  several  mentioned  that  they  liked  the  fact  that 
the  M.Div.  program  is  open  to  women,  and  were  attracted  by  CTU's 
strong  commitment  to  women  in  ministry.  One  student  summed  it  up 
concisely  for  the  unaffiliated  students:  "I  came  to  explore  many  cur- 
rent and  developing  ministries,  to  study  contemporary  theology,  and 
to  search  out  the  dimensions  of  my  future  ministry." 

Sister  Kay  O'Connell  is  a  member  of  the  Northeastern  Province 
of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  She  has  been  a  teacher,  a 
formation  directress  and  coordinator  of  spiritual  renewal  on  the 
Provincial  Team  of  her  community. 
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CTU 

DESCRIBES  ITSELF 

General  Information 

HISTORY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Catholic  Theological  Union  was  founded  in  1967  as  a  creative 
response  to  the  call  for  seminary  reform  sounded  by  Vatican  Council 
II. 

Three  religious  orders  sponsored  the  school:  the  Franciscans  of 
Sacred  Heart  Province,  the  Servites  of  the  Eastern  U.S.  Province, 
and  the  Passionists  of  Holy  Cross  Province. 

The  school  was  granted  corporate  status  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
November,  1967.  Clases  began  in  the  fall  quarter  of  1968,  with  a 
faculty  of  24  and  an  enrollment  of  108. 

In  January,  1972,  Catholic  Theological  Union  was  accredited  by 
the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  The  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  granted  accreditation 
in  March,  1972. 

A  fourth  corporate  member  was  added  in  July,  1970,  when  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Divine  Word,  Northern  Province,  joined  the  CTU  ven- 
ture. 

Twelve  additional  orders  have  now  designated  Catholic  Theologi- 
cal Union  as  an  official  theologate:  the  Augustinians  (1968),  the  Nor- 
bertines  (1968),  the  Society  of  the  Precious  Blood  (1969),  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1969),  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (1971),  the  Claretians  (1972),  the  Viatorians  (1972),  the 
Xaverian  Missionaries  (1973),  the  Crosiers  (1974),  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  (1975),  the  Verona  Fathers  (1976),  the  Pontifical 
Institute  for  Foreign  Missions  (1976). 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Chicago 
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Cluster  of  Theological  Schools,  an  association  of  six  Protestant  and 
three  Roman  Catholic  Schools  of  Theology  located  in  Hyde  Park  and 
the  western  suburbs. 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  unique  among  U.S.  seminaries.  It 
is  not  a  coalition  of  independent  schools.  Rather,  the  participating 
orders  have  closed  their  individual  seminaries  and  merged  their  man- 
power and  resources  in  one  school,  with  one  administration  and 
faculty.  Control  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  school  has  the 
advantages  of  unity  of  administration  and  breadth  of  tradition  and 
support.  It  has  been  accepted  by  its  peers  in  the  world  of  theological 
education. 

There  is  a  living  sense  of  purpose  which  guides  a  school  more 
effectively  than  any  written  statement.  From  the  very  beginning  it 
was  understood  that  CTU  would  be  a  school  for  ministry.  Theology 
would  be  directed  to  practice.  The  by-laws  concisely  stated  this 
objective:  To  train  and  teach  aspirants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood so  that  they  may  be  fully  qualified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
such  priesthood. 

As  the  school  became  more  aware  of  its  identity,  it  came  to  under- 
stand that  a  comprehensive  formulation  of  its  purposes  was  neces- 
sary. In  1971,  after  much  study  and  discussion,  the  following  state- 
ment was  adopted: 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  dedicated  to  the  education  of  students 
interested  in  ministering  to  the  contemporary  world  as  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  It  also  welcomes  students  interested  in  graduate  theological  educa- 
tion in  preparation  for  a  variety  of  Christian  ministries. 

Its  vision  of  the  effective  minister  includes  a  mastery  of  the  Christian 
heritage,  a  basic  understanding  of  the  other  religious  traditions,  individual 
maturity  and  sensitivity  to  the  Human  and  religious  needs  today,  the  ability 
for  personal  theological  reflection  and  the  communication  of  religious 
insights  and  values  to  others. 

It  assures  each  participating  community  all  the  courses  necessary  for 
ordination  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  school  offers  programs 
culminating  in  degrees  of  Master  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Arts  in  The- 
ology. The  thrust  of  this  school  includes  a  strong  academic  program  that  en- 
courages serious  theological  research  both  on  part  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
students. 
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Catholic  Theological  Union  envisions  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
cluster  of  theological  schools  in  the  University  area.  Its  role  within  the 
cluster  is  to  offer  a  Roman  Catholic  presence  and  it  commits  itself  to  utiliz- 
ing this  ecumenical  setting  as  far  as  possible  in  constructing  its  theological 
program. 


While  the  main  thrust  of  CTU  is  the  priesthood  candidate,  CTU 
has  adjusted  its  programs  to  the  present  needs  of  Church  and  society. 
Such  adjustments  include  a  strong  commitment  to  women  in  minis- 
try, and  educational  opportunities  for  religious  brothers  and  layper- 
sons. 


BUILDING  AND  LOCATION 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  located  in  Hyde  Park  on  Chicago's 
south  side.  This  is  a  cosmopolitan,  stably  integrated  community,  with 
a  strong  sense  of  identity.  Within  walking  distance  are  shopping  cen- 
ters, theatres,  restaurants,  churches,  parks,  the  Lake  Michigan 
beaches  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  Downtown 
Chicago  is  15  minutes  away  by  car  or  rapid  transit.  More  impor- 
tantly, CTU  is  close  to  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  to  several  schools  of  theology  in  the  area:  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  Lutheran  School  of  Theology,  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology,  Meadville/Lombard  Theological  School,  and  McCor- 
mick  School  of  Theology. 

CTU  occupies  a  nine-story  building  containing  some  200  rooms. 
Three  lower  floors  are  occupied  by  administrative  and  faculty  offices, 
the  library,  lounges  and  dining  facilities.  The  upper  six  floors  furnish 
residence  for  faculty  and  students,  with  individual  community 
chapels  and  lounges.  In  addition  to  the  classrooms  in  the  CTU  build- 
ing, CTU  utilizes  classroom  facilities  in  the  education  building  of  the 
Chicago  Sinai  Congregation,  which  is  located  at  5350  South  Shore 
Drive,  one  block  east  of  CTU. 

It  is  not  required  that  students  reside  in  the  CTU  building.  Some 
participating  communities  prefer  separate  living  arrangements  and 
have  leased  or  purchased  housing  in  the  vicinity. 
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CLASSROOMS 

The  education  building  of  the  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation  is 
located  at  5350  South  Shore  Drive,  one  block  east  of  CTU.  By  special 
arrangement  one  floor  of  this  building  has  been  made  available  to 
CTU.  In  addition,  a  number  of  seminar  rooms  and  a  communications 
laboratory  are  located  in  the  CTU  building. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Catholic  Theological  Union  Library  contains  72,000  vol- 
umes, providing  resources  for  study  and  research  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty members.  It  currently  receives  over  480  periodicals.  In  addition 
to  the  general  theological  holdings,  the  library  has  special  collections 
in  Mission  Studies,  History  of  Religions,  and  Homiletics. 

The  Chicago  Cluster  of  Theological  Schools'  libraries,  one  of  the 
largest  theological  bibliographical  resources  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, consisting  of  more  than  1,000,000  volumes  in  theology  and 
allied  fields,  are  available  to  students  enrolled  in  CTU.  The  Cluster 
libraries  are  connected  by  a  Telefac  Copier  network,  which  gives  in- 
stant contact  for  inquiries  concerning  titles  and  other  library  hold- 
ings. A  daily  courier  service  circulates  books  and  periodicals  for 
inter-library  loans. 

Through  membership  in  the  Illinois  Regional  Library  Council, 
other  library  resources  in  the  Chicago  area  are  available  to  CTU  stu- 
dents. 

THEOLOGY  AND  MINISTRY  IN  CHICAGO 

From  its  earliest  days,  Chicago  has  been  a  major  cosmopolitan 
center,  with  its  many  neighborhoods  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  as  well  as  a  broad  spectrum  of  cultural  and 
religious  traditions. 

Recent  years  have  also  seen  Chicago  become  the  largest  center  of 
theological  education  in  the  world.  Fifteen  seminaries,  with  over 
three  thousand  students  and  three  hundred  faculty,  make  Chicago  an 
unequalled  resource  for  the  study  of  theology  and  ministry. 

Within  this  network  of  theological  education,  Catholic  Theologi- 
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cal  Union  enjoys  special  relationships  with  the  Chicago  Cluster  of 
Theological  Schools  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

THE  CHICAGO  CLUSTER  OF 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Chicago 
Cluster  of  Theological  Schools,  an  ecumenical  association  of  nine 
Protestant  and  Catholic  seminaries  formed  in  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  quality  education  through  a  programmed  sharing  of 
resources. 

Six  of  the  schools  are  located  in  Hyde  Park:  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (United  Church  of  Christ), 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Lutheran  School  of  Theology,  Meadville/ 
Lombard  Theological  School  (Unitarian/Universalist),  and  McCor- 
mick  Theological  Seminary  (United  Presbyterian).  Three  schools  are 
in  the  western  suburbs:  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  (Church  of 
the  Brethren),  Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and  DeAn- 
dreis  Institute  of  Theology  (Catholic). 

The  Cluster  brings  together  some  1,400  students  and  175  faculty 
offering  over  450  courses  annually.  The  combined  library  resources 
make  the  Cluster  the  second  largest  theological  library  center  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  over  1,000,000  volumes.  The  Cluster  also 
provides  three  centers  for  specialized  research  and  ministry:  the 
Center  for  Theology  and  Ministry  in  Global  Perspective,  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Religion  and  Science,  and  the  Institute  on  the 
Church  in  Urban-Industrial  Society. 

The  participating  schools  of  the  Cluster  maintain  educational 
autonomy  and  continue  to  offer  their  own  degrees.  Each  school  also 
preserves  its  confessional  identity  and  theological  tradition.  CTU 
participates  in  the  Cluster  following  the  guidelines  set  down  in  the 
Ecumenical  Directory  of  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  and  in  the  Program  of  Priestly  Formation  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

CTU  students  may  enroll  for  courses  in  any  Cluster  school  with- 
out additional  tuition  or  registration  charge  upon  approval  of  their 
academic  advisor  and  the  Dean.  They  enjoy  library  privileges  in  all 
the  Cluster  schools,  and  may  make  use  of  the  special  programs  of 
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concentration  in  specific  ministerial  areas  provided  jointly  by  the 
Cluster  schools  (personal  transformation,  social  transformation, 
cross-cultural  communication,  celebration,  preaching  and  interpreta- 
tion). They  may  also  enroll  in  the  programs  of  cooperative  instruc- 
tion offered  between  the  various  schools. 

The  Cluster  is  the  largest  such  theological  resource  in  the  Mid- 
west and  one  of  the  finest  in  North  America.  Further  information  on 
the  Cluster,  as  well  as  a  complete  listing  of  courses  offered,  can  be 
found  in  the  annual  Announcements  of  the  Chicago  Cluster  of 
Theological  Schools. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Catholic  Theological  Union  is  located  near  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  is  one  of  the  great  research  institutions 
in  the  world.  The  Divinity  School  is  renowned  for  historical  research 
and  the  preparation  of  teaching  scholars.  A  special  plan  of  biregistra- 
tion  permits  CTU  students  to  register  for  two  or  three  courses  in  the 
University  during  the  same  term  at  a  substantial  reduction  of  tuition. 
One  of  these  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  Divinity  School,  one  may 
be  taken  in  any  graduate  or  professional  school  of  the  University.  In 
addition,  the  many  public  lectures  and  cultural  events  sponsored  by 
the  University  are  open  to  CTU  students. 

LECTURESHIPS 

The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  established  a  Resident  Lecture- 
ship in  Judaism  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in  1968,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  offerings  in  Jewish  Studies  in  the  curriculum. 
Hayim  Goren  Perelmuter,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Isaiah  Israel  and  cur- 
rent President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Rabbis,  has  served  as 
Chautauqua  Professor  of  Jewish  Studies  at  CTU  since  1968  under 
this  endowment. 

The  Northern  Province  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  estab- 
lished the  Divine  Word  Scholar  in  Residence  in  1976  to  bring 
qualified  persons  from  the  Third  World  to  lecture  at  CTU.  The 
Divine  Word  Scholar  for  1978-79  is  Joseph  A.  Knoebel,  S.V.D., 
Director  of  the  Melanesian  Institute  for  Socioeconomic  and  Pastoral 
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Service  of  Goroka,  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Participating  communities  at  CTU  periodically  endow  visiting 
lectureships  to  enrich  the  offerings  of  CTU.  During  1978-79,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Passion  is  sponsoring  Augustine  Takehiro 
Kunii,  C.P.,  Lecturer  in  Liturgy  at  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo,  as 
Visiting  Professor  of  Liturgy. 


Student  Life 

The  Director  of  Student  Services  is  the  official  representative  of 
the  administration  for  matters  of  student  life  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union.  The  Director  of  Student  Services  works  closely  with  the  Stu- 
dent Executive  Committee  and  the  Formation  Council  and  serves  as 
liaison  person  between  these  bodies  and  the  administration. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  basic  organ  of  the  student  opinion  and  action  at  Catholic 
Theological  Union  is  the  Student  Government.  The  Student  Govern- 
ment coordinates  several  areas  of  student  responsibility  and  partici- 
pation in  CTU  life.  The  Student  Government  places  representatives 
on  the  CTU  Senate,  and  on  the  principal  school  committees:  Admis- 
sions, Budget,  Library,  Curriculum,  Rank  and  Recruitment.  The 
Student  Government  is  directed  by  the  Student  Executive  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  a  president  and  vice-president  elected  by  the  student 
body.  The  several  participating  communities  also  place  representa- 
tives on  the  SEC.  The  SEC  represents  the  students  in  matters  dealing 
with  the  faculty  and  administration,  as  well  as  student  concerns  in 
the  Cluster.  The  SEC  works  closely  with  the  Director  of  Student  Ser- 
vices. 

FORMATION  COUNCIL 

The  Formation  Council  is  made  up  of  the  directors  of  spiritual  for- 
mation of  all  communities  at  Catholic  Theological  Union.  It  provides 
a  forum  through  which  the  directors  share  insights  and  experiences 
regarding  spiritual  formation.  Also,  the  Formation  Council  agrees 
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upon  common  policies  in  matters  which  affect  the  religious  well- 
being  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and  makes  suitable  recommen- 
dations to  the  administration.  To  foster  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  students,  the  Formation  Council  arranges  for  speakers,  con- 
ferences and  workshops.  Liaison  with  the  faculty  is  effected  by  the 
attendance  of  members  at  faculty  meetings.  The  Formation  Council 
also  places  two  representatives  on  the  CTU  Senate. 

GUIDANCE,  COUNSELLING,  AND  WORSHIP 

The  participating  communities  of  CTU  generally  provide  services 
in  the  area  of  counselling  and  spiritual  direction  for  their  own  stu- 
dents. For  students  who  are  not  members  of  participating  communi- 
ties, referral  for  counselling  and  spiritual  direction  is  available 
through  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Services. 

In  matters  of  academic  guidance,  each  student  is  assigned  an 
academic  advisor  upon  being  accepted  into  the  school.  In  the  case  of 
students  from  participating  communities,  they  are  ordinarily  as- 
signed an  advisor  from  their  own  community. 

Each  of  the  participating  communities  celebrate  daily  liturgies,  to 
which  all  students  are  welcome.  In  addition,  CTU  sponsors  monthly 
liturgies  for  the  entire  school. 

HOUSING 

Participating  communities  at  CTU  generally  provide  housing  for 
their  own  students.  For  other  students  needing  assistance,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Services  will  help  find  suitable  housing.  Such  requests 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Student 
Services  as  soon  as  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  school. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  Lake  Michigan  beaches  and  nearby  Jackson  Park,  with  golf 
and  tennis  facilities,  are  in  easy  walking  distance  from  CTU.  Passes 
may  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Hyde  Park  YMCA  athletic 
facilities  and  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  gymnasium  at 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Church  is  available  by  arrangement  for 
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intramural  activities. 


Academic  Programs 

The  Catholic  Theological  Union  Curriculum 

Catholic  Theological  Union's  stated  purpose  is  to  be  a  school  for 
ministry,  preparing  persons  to  minister  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. First  and  foremost  this  means  graduate  theological  education 
for  ordained  ministry,  but  it  also  includes  preparation  for  the  variety 
of  ministries  now  already  part  of,  and  still  emerging  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  a  school  for  ministry,  CTU's  curricular  model  is  one  of  compe- 
tency-based education,  committed  to  academic  and  professional 
excellence.  For  CTU,  competency-based  education  means: 

— a  student-centered  (rather  than  content-centered)  educational 
process  aiming  at  the  integration  of  the  student's  knowledge 
and  experience; 

—  the  development  within  the  student  of  a  grasp  of  the  Catholic 
religious  heritage; 

—  an  adequate  understanding  of  a  variety  of  frameworks  and 
methodologies  for  interpreting  that  heritage; 

—  an  increasing  ability  to  communicate  that  heritage  effectively  in 
varying  ministerial  contexts. 

This  educational  process  is  broadened  by  the  larger  awareness  of 
the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  contemporary  world,  provided  by 
CTU's  international  student  body  and  program  of  World  Mission.  It 
takes  place  within  the  ecumenical  context  of  the  Chicago  Cluster  of 
Theological  Schools.  The  process  is  strengthened  by  CTU's  associ- 
ation with  the  neighboring  University  of  Chicago,  with  its  tradition 
of  critical  inquiry  and  broad  humanistic  study. 

More  specific  curricular  objectives  are  given  with  each  of  the 
degree  programs. 
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MASTER  OF  DIVINITY  (M.DIV.) 
Aim  of  the  Program 

CTU's  Master  of  Divinity  degree  is  a  graduate  professional  pro- 
gram. The  M.Div.  degree  attests  that  its  bearer  has  achieved  a  level 
of  competency  and  proficiency  in  selected  areas  and  skills  to  begin 
the  work  of  ordained  ministry  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  M.Div.  program  combines  theological  education,  guided 
ministerial  experience,  and  structures  for  integrative  reflection.  As 
the  first  professional  degree  for  candidates  for  ordained  ministry,  its 
aim  is  generalist  in  nature,  while  allowing  for  some  specialization 
within  its  broad  framework.  It  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
appropriation  of  the  Catholic  religious  heritage,  but  also  its  effective 
communication.  It  seeks  to  prepare  candidates  for  leadership  in  a 
pluralist  world  in  a  variety  of  ministerial  contexts. 

The  M.Div.  program  seeks  to  implement  faithfully  the  broad  and 
flexible  guidelines  of  the  1976  Program  of  Priestly  Formation  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Admission  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  general  admission  requirements  outlined  above, 
the  following  requirements  are  normally  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
the  M.Div.  program: 

—  fifteen  semester  hours  of  philosophy.  These  should  provide  ade- 
quate exposure  to  the  major  historical  periods  of  philosophical 
thought.  Other  recommended  areas  are  philosophical  anthro- 
pology, epistemology,  and  metaphysics. 

—  three  semester  hours  in  sociology. 

—  six  semester  hours  in  psychology.  Recommended  are  experi- 
mental psychology  and  personality  theory. 

Program  Requirements 

The  M.Div.  consists  of  135  quarter  credit  hours  and  the  M.Div. 
Professional  Resume.  These  can  ordinarily  be  completed  in  eleven 
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quarters  of  work,  and  must  be  completed  within  seven  years.  M.Div. 
candidates  must  maintain  a  2.0  cumulative  grade  average.  Further 
regulations  may  be  found  in  the  M.Div.  Manual. 

Course  Requirements 

The  program  is  divided  into  foundational  and  advanced  areas.  In 
most  instances,  the  requirements  are  area  requirements  rather  than 
specific  course  requirements.  They  are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner: 

Bible 

1.  Foundational  Areas  6  hours 
Old  Testament  Introduction 
New  Testament  Introduction 

2.  Advanced  Areas  18  hours 
Old  Testament:  Pentateuch  or  Deuteronomic  Corpus 

Prophets 

Psalms  or  Wisdom 
New  Testament:  Synoptics 

Johannine  Literature 
Pauline  Literature 

Theology 

1.  Foundational  Areas  6  hours 
Religious  Studies 
Introduction  to  Theology 

2.  Advanced  Areas  12  hours 
God 
Christ 
Church 
Origins  and  Eschatology 

Sacraments  and  Liturgy 

1.  Foundational  Areas  3  hours 
Basic  Principles  of  Catholic  Worship 

2.  Advanced  Areas  6  hours 
Initiation 
Eucharist 
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Ethics 

1.  Foundational  Areas  6  hours 
Moral  Theology  Principles 

Social  Ethics  Principles 

2.  Advanced  Areas  6  hours 
Two  ethics  elective  courses 

Church  History 

1.  Foundational  Areas  6  hours 
Two  survey  courses 

2.  Advanced  Area  3  hours 
Specific  period  or  movement 

Ministry 

1.  Core  Areas  18  hours 
Pastoral  Seminars  I  and  II 

2.  Elective  Areas  24  hours 
Eight  elective  courses 

(These  may  be  used  to  work  toward  the  pastoral  competencies 
in  preaching,  worship,  pastoral  counselling  and  church  law,  as 
well  as  other  ministerial  areas.) 

Integrative  Area 

I  315:  Interpretation  and  Ministry  3  hours 

General  Electives 

Six  general  elective  courses  18  hours 

The  M.Div.  Professional  Resume 

The  M.Div.  Professional  Resume  is  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
petency-based model  of  preparation  for  ministry.  It  is  a  progressively 
completed  dossier  of  materials  attesting  to  the  ministerial  skills  and 
competencies  which  the  student  has  attained.  Its  cumulative 
character  seeks  to  aid  the  student  in  the  personal  integration  of 
knowledge  and  skills,  as  well  as  the  effective  communication  of  what 
has  been  experienced  and  learned.  Completion  of  the  Professional 
Resume  marks  the  completion  of  the  M.Div.  program. 
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Further  information  and  regulations  for  the  M.Div.  Professional 
Resume  are  contained  in  the  M.Div.  Manual.  The  materials  in  the 
Resume  include: 

—  a  Statement  on  the  Christian  Heritage 

—  a  Statement  on  Ministry 

—  Certification  in  four  areas  of  pastoral  competency: 

Preaching 
Worship 

Pastoral  Counseling 
Church  Law 

—  Evaluations  from  field  supervisors 

—  Evaluations  from  people  served  in  ministry 

—  Case  study  from  a  situation  in  which  the  student  has  served 

—  Transcript  of  grades  and  courses  completed 

—  Other  materials  the  student  may  wish  to  include 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  THEOLOGY  (M.A.) 
Aim  of  the  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  CTU  program  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  The- 
ology is  multidimensional.  The  program  is  designed,  within  the 
resources  of  CTU  and  the  Chicago  Cluster  of  Theological  Schools,  to 
provide  the  theological  background  for  those  who  wish:  to  prepare 
for  entrance  into  a  doctoral  program  in  theology;  to  teach  religion  at 
a  secondary  or  college  level;  to  develop  a  basic  competence  in  the 
area  of  theological  studies  though  their  principal  specialization  lies 
elsewhere. 

The  M.A.  program  is  marked  by  flexibility,  allowing  for  a  wide 
variety  of  individually  tailored  programs.  When  they  apply  for 
admission  to  the  program,  normally  by  the  middle  of  the  quarter  pre- 
ceding admission,  the  candidates  choose  the  objective(s)  which  best 
meet  their  needs.  Before  registering  for  M.A.  course  work  they  meet 
with  their  M.A.  boards  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  program  designed 
to  help  achieve  the  objective(s)  chosen.  The  M.A.  board  will  act  as  an 
on-going  supervisory  and  consultative  group  which  will  help  stu- 
dents evaluate  their  progress  and  decide  on  any  modifications  which 
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might  be  advisable. 

The  M.A.  in  theology  is  not  routinely  granted  en  route  to  the 
M.Div.  It  is  also  open  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  theological  back- 
ground for  work  other  than  the  priestly  ministry. 

Once  the  prerequisites  have  been  met,  the  M.A.  program  will 
usually  take  two  years  (one  year  of  course  work  plus  the  time  needed 
for  the  thesis  and  the  comprehensive  examinations).  It  must  be  com- 
pleted within  seven  years. 

Admission  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  general  admission  requirements,  candidates  for 
the  M.A.  in  theology  must  have  completed  18  semester  hours  or  27 
quarter  hours  of  university  or  seminary  level  theology.  This  latter 
requirement  can  be  fulfilled  by  study  in  foundational  areas  at  CTU 
or  by  an  undergraduate  major  in  theology  or  religious  studies  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university,  provided  that  the  Dean,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  M.A.  Director  and  appropriate  faculty  members, 
judges  this  to  be  equivalent.  To  enter  advanced  level  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Languages  the  M.A.  candi- 
dates must  have  taken  B  300  and  305  or  their  equivalent;  to  enter 
advanced  level  courses  in  the  Department  of  Historical  and 
Doctrinal  Studies  they  must  have  completed  at  least  twelve  quarter 
hours  of  historical  and  doctrinal  studies,  including  six  quarter  hours 
of  church  history  survey.  Other  prerequisites  for  specific  areas  of  spe- 
cialization may  be  required  by  the  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the 
M.A.  Director  and  appropriate  faculty  members. 

Program  Requirements 

The  M.A.  program  requirements  consist  of  courses,  comprehen- 
sive examinations,  and  thesis. 

Course  Requirements 

Thirty-six  quarter  hours  (12  courses)  of  course  work  are  required. 
The  candidate  must  maintain  a  "B"  (3.0)  average.  There  will  be  auto- 
matic dismissal  from  the  program  for  any  grade  below  a  "C"  or  for 
more  than  two  "C's."  The  course  work  shall  be  divided  as  follows: 
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1.  Eight  advanced  level  courses  in  the  student's  area  of  specializa- 
tion (e.g.,  scripture,  systematic  theology,  ethics,  etc.)  of  which 
two  courses  are  to  be  advanced  seminars 24  hours 

2.  Two  advanced  level  courses  in  each  of  two  other  theological 
disciplines 12  hours 

Up  to  one-third  of  the  courses  may  be  taken  in  other  schools  of  the 
Chicago  Cluster  of  Theological  Schools.  By  special  arrangement 
with  the  M.A.  board,  this  may  be  increased  to  one-half. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 

Part  of  the  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  theology  is  a  two-part 
comprehensive  examination  in  which  the  candidates  are  to  demon- 
strate their  grasp  of  theological  methodologies  and  content  of  the  dis- 
ciplines included  within  the  scope  of  their  program.  The  content  and 
approach  for  which  the  student  will  be  responsible  in  the  comprehen- 
sives  is  determined  by  students  and  their  board  of  examiners  within 
the  general  prescriptions  of  the  M.A.  program.  In  case  of  failure,  the 
comprehensive  examinations  may  be  retaken  once  only,  within  six 
weeks  of  the  first  examination. 

Thesis 

As  the  final  requirement  for  the  M.A.  in  theology,  candidates  must 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  do  competent  work  in  their  field  by  writ- 
ing a  thesis  characterized  by  research  and  independent  thought.  The 
thesis  shall  be  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pages  in  length  and  con- 
form to  one  of  the  accepted  manuals  of  style.  The  thesis  is  equivalent 
to  nine  quarter  hours  of  course  work. 

Language  Requirement 

A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language  is  required 
for  all  candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree.  The  choice  will  be  limited  or- 
dinarily to  French  or  German.  In  addition,  those  specializing  in 
systematic  theology  will  be  required  normally  to  demonstrate  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin,  and  those  specializing  in  scripture  will  be 
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required  to  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
depending  upon  the  scope  of  their  program.  Language  competence 
shall  be  demonstrated  generally  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first  year  of  the  M.A.  program. 

Final  Recommendation 

The  M.A.  Director  will  determine  the  candidate's  cumulative 
grade,  based  on  course  work  (one-half),  comprehensive  examination 
(one-quarter),  and  thesis  (one-quarter).  The  M.A.  board  will  then 
make  an  appropriate  recommendation  to  the  Dean  and  Faculty  for 
the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Theology. 


PROGRAMS  WITH  MISSION  SPECIALIZATION 

The  World  Mission  of  the  Church  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
The  growing  thrust  toward  unity  on  the  economic  and  political 
planes,  the  deeper  realization  of  cultural  pluralism  within  that  unity, 
and  the  greater  involvement  in  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  have 
all  given  new  thrust  and  direction  to  the  Church's  mission  in  the 
world:  to  be  truly  servant  to  mankind,  to  be  truly  indigenous  and 
catholic,  to  be  truly  a  sign  and  instrument  of  reconciliation  and 
peace. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Program  of  Studies  in  World  Mission 
has  developed  at  CTU.  The  goal  is  to  prepare  an  apostle  who  is  a  per- 
son of  dialogue — who  is  able  to  live  a  precarious  existence  between 
different  cultural  worlds;  who  seeks  not  only  to  give  but  to  serve,  not 
only  to  admonish  but  to  assist;  who  calls  to  conversion  but  is  also 
ready  to  undergo  conversion;  who,  in  inviting  all  peoples  to  the  com- 
munity of  those  who  profess  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  wants  to  enable  other 
churches  and  other  religions  to  develop  according  to  their  best  ten- 
dencies. 

The  Program  of  Studies  in  World  Mission  is  administered  by  the 
inter-departmental  Committee  on  World  Mission.  To  better  achieve 
the  goals  of  this  Program,  the  Committee  works  closely  with  the  Mis- 
sion Advisory  Council,  representing  groups  connected  with  CTU 
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interested  in  promoting  international  and  cross-cultural  concerns  in 
the  study  of  theology  and  in  preparation  of  students  for  cross-cultural 
ministry. 

CTU  students  who  wish  to  focus  their  preparation  for  ministry  on 
the  world  mission  of  the  church  have  various  program  options.  Basic 
to  such  a  program  is  a  concentrated  quarter  in  Cross-Cultural  Com- 
munication of  the  Gospel  offered  cooperatively  by  CTU  and  the 
schools  of  the  Chicago  Cluster  of  Theological  Schools.  This  quarter, 
as  a  total  environment  experience,  gives  the  student  an  introduction 
into  the  complexities  of  cultural  pluralism  and  unity  in  today's  world 
and  the  challenge  of  communicating  the  Gospel  in  this  context. 

All  of  CTU's  degree  programs  are  available  with  mission  spe- 
cialization. The  requirements  for  each  is  as  follows: 

Master  of  Divinity  in  Theology  with  Mission  Specialization 

Requirements  are  the  same  as  those  listed  for  the  M.Div.  degree 
above,  with  the  following  additions: 

—  forty-five  hours  (fifteen  courses)  in  the  M.Div.  program  must  be 
taken  with  Mission  Specialization.  These  must  include  CCTS  I- 
560:  Cross-Cultural  Communication. 

— An  overseas  training  program  approved  by  CTU  may  be 
substituted  for  Pastoral  Seminar  II.  For  those  students  who  take 
Pastoral  Seminar  II,  it  is  to  be  done  with  cross-cultural  spe- 
cialization. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Theology  with  Mission  Specialization 

Requirements  are  the  same  as  those  listed  for  the  M.A.  above.  The 
eight  advanced  level  courses  taken  as  specialization  are  in  the  area 
of  Mission  Specialization. 

Master  of  Theological  Studies  with  Mission  Specialization 

Requirements  are  the  same  as  those  listed  for  the  M.T.S.  above. 
The  area  of  pastoral  competency  must  be  in  Mission  Specializa- 
tion. 

The  courses  offered  by  CTU  with  Mission  Specialization  are 
listed  under  the  Program  of  World  Mission  in  the  section  of  Course 
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Offerings  below. 

The  Program  of  Studies  in  World  Mission  is  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Cluster  of  Theological  Schools  which 
guarantees  a  broad  theological  and  ecumenical  environment. 
Included  in  this  dimension  is  the  participation  in  planning  and  spon- 
soring of  various  workshops  and  meetings  on  current  mission  and 
international  problems  as  well  as  the  annual  one-week  World  Mission 
Institute. 

The  Program  is  open  to— and  has  been  enriched  by  — missionaries 
on  leave  who  participate  in  the  various  courses  according  to  their  in- 
dividual interests  and  needs,  as  part  of  their  continuing  education. 

CERTIFICATE  IN  PASTORAL  STUDIES 

Aim  of  the  Program 

The  aim  of  the  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies  is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  program  of  study  either  to  enhance  one's 
effectiveness  in  one's  current  ministry  or  to  prepare  for  another  min- 
istry. It  is  especially  designed  as  a  program  for  continuing  education. 

Program  Requirements 

The  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies  consists  of  thirty-six  hours 
(twelve  courses),  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  at  CTU.  Selection 
of  courses  in  the  Certificate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's 
interest  and  need.  Candidates  may  avail  themselves  of  the  courses 
offered  at  CTU  including  CTU's  field  programs  and  courses  in  the 
Chicago  Cluster.  There  is  no  language  requirement. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

CTU  wishes  to  make  its  resources  available  for  persons  interested 
in  pursuing  continuing  education.  Qualified  persons  may  enroll  for 
one  or  more  quarters  and  select  courses  according  to  their  interest 
and  need.  Admission  requirements  are  those  for  general  admission. 
Special  students  in  continuing  education  may  be  advised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  courses  either  by  the  Dean,  an  academic  advisor  in  one  of  the 
participating  communities,  or  a  faculty  person  in  the  area  of  interest. 
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SUMMER  PROGRAM  IN  MISSION  STUDIES 

Since  1977,  CTU  has  been  making  its  rich  resources  in  mission 
studies  available  during  a  summer  session.  This  six  week  session,  run- 
ning from  mid-June  to  the  end  of  July,  consists  of  two  separate  pro- 
grams: 

—  Orientation  to  Cross-Cultural  Ministry,  designed  particu- 
larly for  persons  who  plan  to  engage  in  cross-cultural  ministry 
situations  either  in  this  country  or  overseas,  for  the  first  time. 
The  program  consists  of  two  weeks  of  lectures,  readings  and  dis- 
cussion; a  three  week  live-in  field  experience;  and  one  week  of 
synthesis. 

—  Theology  in  Cross-Cultural  Perspective,  designed  particu- 
larly as  a  continuing  education  experience  for  people  in  cross- 
cultural  ministry,  who  wish  to  reflect  upon  their  ministry  and 
update  their  theology.  The  program  is  also  open  to  those 
involved  in  formation  work  and  those  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
theological  vision  for  their  teaching  and/or  ministry.  The  pro- 
gram consists  of  six  weeks  of  courses  in  scripture,  theology  and 
ethics  in  cross-cultural  perspective. 

STUDY  PROGRAMS  ABROAD 

CTU  offers  two  study  programs  abroad  for  its  students: 

—  CTU  students  may  spend  one  or  two  semesters  in  the  English- 
speaking  section  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  as  part  of  their  CTU  Program. 

—A  study-travel  seminar  is  conducted  each  summer  in  Italy, 
directed  by  Damien  Isabell,  O.F.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Spiritual  Theology.  The  seminar  consists  of  on-site  study  in 
church  life  and  in  Franciscan  spirituality  and  its  sources. 
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A  Decade  of 
Achievement 


The  CTU  Community  will  celebrate  during  this  year  a  splendid 
decade  of  achievements  in  the  academic  and  pastoral  education  of 
candidates  for  a  variety  of  ministries  within  the  Church. 

In  keeping  with  the  courageous  vision  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Union,  CTU  will  also  reflect  on  the  emerging  ministries  within  the 
Church:  the  changing  roles  of  the  priesthood,  of  religious  life,  of 
women  and  laity  in  the  Church.  Within  this  context,  the  school  will 
be  mindful  of  the  problem  regarding  the  increasing  shortage  of 
priests,  discussed  recently  by  Archbishop  Jean  Jadot  with  the  U.S. 
Bishops.  The  Apostolic  Delegate  said:  "One  problem  that  we  will 
have  to  face  very  soon— at  most  within  ten  years— is  the  shortage  of 
priests.  I  am  worried  that  so  many  of  us— laity,  clergy,  and  bishops- 
do  not  seem  to  be  concerned  that,  if  not  today,  then  in  a  very  few 
years,  we  will  not  be  able  to  staff  our  parishes  as  we  did  in  the  past." 
While  the  state  of  this  question  rests  as  a  task  for  the  entire  Church, 
bishops  and  major  superiors  in  particular  have  a  very  special  pastoral 
responsibility  in  this  regard. 

Likewise,  seminaries  and  theological  schools  share  in  this  respon- 
sibility. Moreover,  they  should  exercise  a  more  prophetic  role  in  this 
task,  since  they  are  at  the  very  heart  of  any  endeavor  to  foster  and 
facilitate  new  directions  in  ministry.  Seminaries  and  theological 
schools  should  evaluate  their  present  goals  in  the  light  of  contempo- 
rary ministerial  needs,  and  consequently  provide  an  openness  to  spe- 
cialization that  will  allow  a  diversity  of  programs,  both  on  the 
academic  and  pastoral  levels,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  pastoral 
lifestyle.  There  is  also  a  real  necessity  to  integrate  formation  efforts  in 
any  future  preparation  for  a  variety  of  ministries,  including  the  role 
of  women  and  laity.  This  vision  of  ministerial  formation  is  one 
fostered  by  unified  spiritual  leadership  — a  ministry  richly  diverse 
and  embodied  in  a  variety  of  concrete  tasks  and  services. 

I  believe  that  during  the  past  decade,  CTU  has  exercised  its 
prophetic  role  in  developing  programs  for  a  variety  of  ministries  cor- 
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responding  to  the  contemporary  needs  of  the  Church.  This  augurs 
well  for  a  healthy  and  hearty  future  in  ministerial  education. 

Father  Alcuin  Coyle  is  a  member  of  Holy  Name  Province  of  the 
Friars  Minor.  Formerly  the  academic  dean  of  Holy  Cross  College 
in  the  Washington  Coalition  of  Theological  Schools,  Fr.  Coyle 
has  been  president  of  CTU  since  1 976. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  Catholic  Theological  Union 
at  Chicago  has  increased  in  size  from  an  enrollment  of  105  students 
in  1968  to  270  in  1978.  The  following  report  furnishes  an  interesting 
postscript  to  our  assessment  of  CTU. 

ENROLLMENT  FIGURES,  FALL  QUARTER  1978 

229  students  are  enrolled  for  courses.  This  is  about  30  more  than 
this  time  last  year.  The  total  number  of  CTU  students  (those  enrolled 
for  courses,  in  mission  intern  programs,  actively  pursuing  com- 
prehensive examinations  and  theses  in  the  M.A.  program,  etc.)  comes 
to  270.  The  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Master  of  Divinity  Program 

Enrolled  for  courses  152 

Other  21 

(First  Year  M.Div.  54) 
Master  of  Arts  (in  Theology)  Program 

Enrolled  for  courses  26 

Other  17 
Master  of  Theological  Studies 

Total  13 

Certificate  Program  6 

Special  Students  32 

(Total  women  students  45) 

(Total  foreign  students  29) 

(Number  of  countries  represented  13) 
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LEADERSHIP 

IN  THE 


From  the  beginning  of  my  preparation  for  this  talk  I  have  had 
difficulties  with  the  title  and  with  three  words  in  the  title  — 
LEADERSHIP-CATHOLIC-WORLD.  Leadership  is  so  hard  to 
define — one  hardly  notices  it  when  it  is  present  and  effective — but 
one  knows  with  great  certainty  and  reality  when  it  is  not  present  or 
when  it  is  clearly  ineffective.  CATHOLIC  when  used  to  qualify 
WORLD  leaves  me  cold.  Can  I  really  identify  a  Catholic  world  even 
if  I  take  the  word  "Catholic"  in  its  most  constrictive  sense?  Does  it 
mean,  perhaps,  that  leadership  in  a  Catholic  world  may  not  be  a 
Catholic  leadership  at  all?  These  are  questions  which  I  cannot  really 
answer.  They  are  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  well  have 
already  been  given  by  eminent  scholars  here  in  our  midst. 

While  I  am  superficially  conversant  with  major  influences,  devel- 
opments and  dialogues  on  the  question  of  leadership  in  the  Catholic 
world,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  to  these.  Furthermore,  Hans 
Kung,  Andrew  Greeley,  Avery  Dulles,  and  others  offer  excellent  syn- 
theses in  a  manner  that  befits  the  subject,  hence  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
synthesize.  What  I  do  intend  for  this  presentation  is  to  share  reflec- 
tions. My  reflections  as  one  engaged  in  what  is  perceived  by  some, 
denied  by  others,  as  leadership  in  the  Catholic  world. 

When  I  was  named  Bishop  in  1976,  I  was  frustrated  because  I 
really  didn't  know,  nor  would  anyone  tell  me  "How  to  be  a  Bishop- 
one  of  the  official  teachers  — successor  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the 
Apostles."  Archbishop  Jadot  was  not  much  help— but  with  a  know- 
ing and  affirming  look  in  his  eye,  he  advised  me  above  all  else  "Be 
Yourself."  As  simple  as  this  advice  is— it  is  the  most  fundamental 
context  in  which  any  leadership  is  effectively  exercised— but  more  so 
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CATHOLIC  WORLD 


in  the  Church.  It  is  tragic  and  devastating  for  both  the  leader  and 
those  to  whom  he  (she)  is  presented  as  a  leader— or  elected  as  a 
leader  — if  the  one  selected  becomes  other  than  that  for  which  he  or 
she  was  chosen. 

Needless  to  say,  the  lesson  becomes  a  beautiful  reality  during  the 
September  Papacy.  The  Catholic  world  gave  us  so  much  hope.  We 
had  a  Pope  with  whom  we  could  relate  because  he  seemed  so  much  to 
be  himself.  The  whole  world  experienced  a  leadership  which  moved 
us  forward  at  least  ten  years.  This  leadership  was  exercised  by  a  man 
whose  talent,  experience,  and  most  of  all,  his  view  of  what  he  was, 
moved  him  "To  Be  Himself."  I  suppose  my  leadership  in  the  Catho- 
lic world  was  put  to  the  supreme  test  two  weeks  ago,  when,  in  the 
company  of  my  cousin  and  her  husband,  I  was  called  over  to  the  curb 
on  a  busy  Newark  street  near  our  Pro-Cathedral,  and  a  young  lady 
rolled  her  car  window  down  and  asked  me  that  all  important  ques- 
tion, "Father,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  bingo  tonight?"  I, 
the  Vicar  of  Essex  County,  could  not  lead  that  young  lady  to  a  bingo 
in  my  Vicariate. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  LEADER 

Just  as  it  is  most  difficult  to  define  leadership  in  anything  but  the 
vaguest  terms,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  give  absolute  qualities  of  leaders 
in  general  and  leaders  in  the  Catholic  world — for  any  qualities  that 
are  conjured  up,  are  laid  upon  us  by  those  who  are  followers,  by 
leaders  who  wish  to  justify  their  style  of  leadership  or  by  those  who 
wish  to  restrict  and  control  leadership.  Furthermore,  leadership  is 
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conditioned  and  thus  qualified  by  time,  culture,  natural  and  man- 
made  conditions.  Hence,  I  must  again  fall  back  upon  my  perceptions 
of  leadership  both  as  a  follower  of  many  leaders  and  a  leader  of  some 
followers  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I  would  like  to  make  a  small  dis- 
tinction between  leadership  and  leader: 

"LEADERSHIP  BELONGS  TO  THE  GROUP. 
THE  LEADER  IS  THE  ONE  WHO  ALLOWS  THE 
LEADERSHIP  TO  BE  EXECUTED  BY  THE  GROUP." 

I  would  like  to  reflect  now  on  some  of  those  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  leader  which  effects  and  affects  leadership— specif- 
ically in  the  Catholic  Church.  What  I  say  is  applicable  in  an  ascend- 
ing and/or  descending  order  as  it  relates  to  ordained,  unordained, 
selected,  elected  or  self-proclaimed  or  "Discovered  Leaders"  in  the 
Catholic  Church  — that  is  the  Catholic  Christian  Community  and  its 
mission  in  the  world. 

PROPHETIC  LEADERS 

Prophetic  leaders— these  leaders  are  the  most  difficult  to  recog- 
nize. Leadership  then  is  often  marginally  affected  and  effected  by 
prophetic  leaders.  They  do  not  ordinarily  bring  with  them  the 
authority  of  group  approval  and  certainly  not  Church  approval. 
These  men  and  women  are  recognized  only  by  a  few  and  followed  by 
even  fewer;  unless  they  themselves  are  men  and  women  of  deep 
spiritual  commitment,  prayerful  and  trusting,  they  do  not  recognize 
the  role  they  are  called  upon  to  play.  They  flee  like  Jonah  from  the 
certain  threat  of  persecution  by  rejection,  false  accusations,  imprison- 
ments and  even  death.  They  are  perceived  as  too  far  removed  from 
the  legalisms,  the  ritual,  the  solemnity  of  Church  life  and  image.  Yet, 
without  these  leaders,  these  symbols  of  the  suffering,  rejected  leader, 
Jesus— we  do  not  dance  when  we  are  piped  to— we  do  not  weep  when 
the  dirges  are  sung.  Could  it  be  that  we  are  conditioned  to  view  the 
prophetic  leader  as  a  bearer  of  bad  or  disturbing  news?  Is  it  that  the 
prophet  is  charged  with  moving  the  once  weary,  but  now  comfortable 
pilgrim  once  more  on  that  journey  away  from  the  oasis  into  the 
uncertainty  of  unchartered  distances?  We  do  know  with  certainty 
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that  more  often  than  not,  prophetic  leaders — while  they  are  far  ahead 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent — are  appreciated  only  as  the  peo- 
ple look  back  to  the  place  of  their  meeting,  thankful  that  they  fol- 
lowed—though reluctantly. 

THE  LEADER/LIBERATOR 

The  Leader/Liberator  —  the  women  or  men  making  possible  this 
kind  of  leadership  in  the  Catholic  world  today  — next  to  the  prophet- 
ic leader  is  charged  with,  elected  to,  selected  for  or  chooses  a  most 
difficult  role.  The  leader/liberator  becomes  so  when  he  or  she  recog- 
nizes and  commits  himself  or  herself  to  the  proposition  that  each  per- 
son has  a  divinely  endowed  dignity  and  worth.  The  leader/liberator 
seeks  to  arouse  in  persons  the  sense  of  dignity  and  self-worth  and  in 
those  instances,  in  those  societies  and  countries  where  the  rights 
belonging  to  individuals  and  groups  are  denied  and  suppressed,  the 
leader,  by  personal  interests  and  involvement  seeks  those  rights  to- 
gether with  the  oppressed.  The  leader/liberator  takes  on,  like  the 
prophet,  the  risks,  the  rejection,  the  imprisonments  and  even  death 
that  may  result.  This  leader  may  be  also  called  the  empowering  lead- 
er. He  or  she  by  recognizing  the  potential,  the  gifts,  the  talents  and 
commitment  of  individuals  and  groups,  makes  it  possible  for  individ- 
uals and  groups  to  become  free.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  listeners 
that  I  am  deeply  committed  to  this  kind  of  leadership  in  the  Church. 
It  goes  far  beyond  social  activism  and  crisis  resolution  — it  goes  to  the 
very  center  of  our  relationship  to  God  and  to  one  another. 

Along  with  recognizing  the  gifts  and  talents  of  others,  such  a 
leader  helps  individuals  and  groups  to  articulate  and  fulfill  their 
needs  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  others.  (The  history  of  religious 
communities  of  men  and  women  —  the  story  of  countless  church 
groups  of  many  denominations  in  this  country  are  clamoring 
testimony  to  support  my  assertion  here.  Martin  Luther  King  is  more 
than  enough  affirmation.) 

Most  important  for  me  is  that  the  leader/liberator  tries  to  discern 
the  charisms  of  those  who  recognize  him  or  her  as  their  leader.  In  so 
doing,  new  vigorous  and  creative  leaders  arise  out  of  the  community. 
Leadership  in  the  Catholic  world  has  had  such  leaders.  I  am  hope- 
ful—  I  see  the  day  when  it  will  come  to  be  again  —  I  see  it  happening 
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now  because  we  do  indeed  have  some  (a  few  but  some)  prophetic, 
some  leader/liberators  in  the  Church  today.  How  do  I  recognize 
them  —  how  do  you  recognize  them?  Well,  maybe  I'll  tell  you  how  I 
recognize  them— far  be  it  from  me  to  dictate  to  you  how  you  should 
recognize  them. 

I  find  those  kinds  of  leaders  to  have,  for  the  most  part,  some  com- 
petence for  the  role  of  leader.  (You  see,  this  is  to  use  the  word  "com- 
petence" in  the  manner  in  which  you  and  I  use  "competence" — as  a 
vague  amorphous  quality  which  leaders  should  have.)  I  see  such 
leaders  as  warm,  loving  men  and  women  who  live  in  affirmation  of 
their  humanness  and  the  humanity  of  others.  I  recognize  them  as 
forgiving,  compassionate  persons,  as  prodigal  in  their  forgiving  as 
the  prodigal  son  was  in  his  alienation  from  the  Father.  Such  leaders 
are  constantly  aware  of  their  own  need  to  be  loved,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  others  who  are  compassionate  and  often  see  themselves  more  in 
need  of  forgiveness  than  those  whom  they  forgive.  These  leaders  see 
the  cross — symbol  of  life,  symbol  of  victory  —  in  their  weaknesses  and 
failures.  As  the  Church  must  be  different  in  this  world,  it  is  often 
their  painful  role  to  be  different  in  the  Church— especially  at  those 
times  and  in  those  places  when  and  where  the  Church  reflects  more 
the  values  of  society  at  large  than  the  values  of  Jesus'  message.  Lastly, 
I  recognize  these  leaders  as  hopeful  men  and  women  who  trust  that 
with  God  we  can  be  better  than  just  good— we  can  be  holy. 


PARADOXES  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN 
THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 

Some  of  the  most  recognizable  paradoxes  for  me  at  the  moment 
are  some  of  the  following: 

-  Jesus  arising  from  Nazareth  to  become  our  leader/liberator 

-  Peter  as  the  first  Pope 

-  Paul  becoming  a  Christian 

-  Rome  becoming  the  center  of  Christianity 

Christians  being  devoured  by  the  lions  and  still  conquering  the 
keepers  of  the  lions 

-  The  Church's  survival  in  spite  of  the  leaders  and  leadership  in  some 
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periods  of  history 

-  The  "Holy  Wars"  we  call  Crusades 

-  Hispanics  and  Blacks  who  have  remained  loyal  to  the  Christian 
churches 

-  The  election  of  John  XXIII  as  Pope 

-  The  courage  of  Paul  VI 

-  The  influence  of  John  Paul  I  during  two  minutes  of  his  first 
appearance  to  the  world  on  T.V. 

-  The  election  of  the  first  non-Italian  Pope  in  450  years  — in  the  per- 
son of  John  Paul  II  from  the  strongest  Catholic  country  in  a  repub- 
lic of  persecutors 

-  The  emergence  of  five  Black  Catholic  American  Bishops  from  a 
seminary  in  Mississippi  between  the  years  of  1952-1978  — an  aver- 
age of  one  every  five  years 

-  My  being  invited  to  this  group  to  talk  about  leadership  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church 

-  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  paradox  today  is  the  leadership  in  the 
Church  of  such  groups  as  the  Cursillos,  the  Charismatics,  Marriage 
Encounter  Groups,  Spanish  Speaking  and  Black  Catholics.  They 
have  captured  the  imagination,  the  commitment  and  the  love  of 
thousands  and  have  effected  what  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
effect  — a  witness  to  the  Gospels,  which  is  not  dependent  on  ritual 
alone,  rubrics,  dispensations,  approval  or  disapproval  of  ordained 
leaders  in  the  Church.  I  suggest  that  they  exercise  leadership  with- 
out electing  leaders  —  they  follow  leaders,  not  out  of  fear,  but  from 
inspiration:  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  commit  themselves  to 
love  than  to  vow  not  to  love. 

AUTHORITY  AND  LEADERSHIP 

From  a  view  of  the  paradoxes,  I  am  led  to  a  consideration  of 
leadership  and  authority  in  the  Catholic  world.  I  am  fully  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  no  leader  can  function  without  authority. 
What  I  shall  attempt  to  say  about  authority  and  leadership  must,  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the 
qualities  I  listed  which  make  leaders  effective  and  affective. 

Jesus  led  by  authority.  The  apostles  and  most  of  their  successors 
did  likewise.  As  the  Church  became  more  and  more  bureaucratic,  it 
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took  on  the  external  qualities  of  the  society  and  culture  in  which  it 
found  itself.  This  is  not  bad,  but  what  the  Church  and  Church 
leaders  and  leadership  did  not  do— was  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  There  were  long  periods  of  time  when  the  Church  leaders  saw 
themselves  more  as  civil  and  temporal  rulers  than  bearers  of  good 
news.  If  I  might  add  one  more  paradox  here  — it  was  during  such 
periods  in  the  Church's  history  that  we  had  more  leader/liberators, 
prophets,  charismatic  leaders,  or  just  plain  saints  — than  during  some 
other,  more  tranquil  periods  of  history. 

The  most  commonly  accepted,  but  not  necessarily  appreciated, 
leadership  by  authority  springs  from  the  authority  given  by  orders. 
Next  would  be  that  authority  granted  by  election  as  in  religious 
orders  of  both  men  and  women.  Weaving  its  way  in  and  out  of  those 
legitimate  centers  of  authority  is  the  authority  and  consequent 
leadership  that  comes  from  knowledge,  holiness  of  life,  charism  and 
commitment  to  a  cause.  If  the  ordained  or  elected  or  appointed 
leader  has  any  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics,  he  or  she  is  a  good 
or  even  excellent  leader.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  apparent  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  one  need  not  be  ordained  or  selected  by 
constitutional  methods  to  be  a  leader  and  that  ordination  and  elec- 
tion do  not  automatically  make  one  a  leader  with  followers. 

CRITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  I  feel  are  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
leadership  in  the  Church  today  involving  the  use  and/or  abuse  of 
authority,  I  would  have  to  say  that  our  crisis  in  leadership  comes 
from  several  sources: 

-  Leaders  who  do  not  exercise  an  authority  springing  from  knowl- 
edge, charism,  deep  spirituality,  vision— but  only  from  election 
and/or  ordination 

-  Leaders  who  are  more  impressed  and  wish  to  impress  and  lead  by 
the  external  symbols  of  office  or  the  exclusiveness  of  their  office 

-  Leaders  who  command  but  do  not  challenge 

-  Leaders  who  still  believe  that  excessive  secrecy  is  synonymous  with 
prudent  handling  of  persons  and  affairs 

-  Leaders  whose  insecurities  are  guarded  by  the  strictest  interpreta- 
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tion  of  laws  conveniently  chosen  by  themselves 

-  Groups  in  religious  life,  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  make  it 
impossible  for  leaders  to  exercise  their  authority.  While  we  fail  to 
articulate  this  crisis,  I  believe  it  is  the  most  frustrating  of  the  critical 
situations  I  have  mentioned 

-  The  fragmentation  of  leadership  in  the  Church.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  countries  where  bishop's  conferences,  religious  orders, 
groups  of  laity  do  not  witness  to  a  corporate  presence  of  God  in 
their  midsts.  Severe  legalism,  self-righteousness  and  a  lack  of  vision 
could  be  the  main  causes  for  this  crisis. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list,  but  to  me  it  tells  why  authority  is  looked 
upon  with  so  much  suspicion,  so  much  mistrust,  so  much  confronta- 
tion and  rebellion. 

Am  I  discouraged?  I  am  not.  I  am  delighted  because  I  believe  we 
are  in  a  transition  here  from  the  exhilarating,  but  confusing  days 
after  Vatican  II  to  a  new  era  in  which  we  are  separating  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  We  are  calling  forth,  in  corporate  leadership,  for  the 
kinds  of  leaders  we  need  and  our  leaders  thus  called  are  responding 
to  our  needs.  We  are  seeing  the  actions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  informing 
and  moving  Church  leadership  and  Church  leaders  away  from  the 
oases  of  comfort  and  security  to  the  desert  that  surely  brings  us  to  the 
promised  land.  I  see  the  world  looking  to  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  guidance,  for  signs  of  hope,  for  an  affirmation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  beings,  from  the  womb  to  the  tomb.  I  see  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Catholic  world  being  shared  by  more  and  more  persons.  I 
see  our  desire  for  goodness  cancelling  out  our  fears  of  being  basically 
evil.  I  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  love  those  who 
persecute  you— but  it  is  fulfilling.  Finally,  I  pledge  to  lead  as  best  I 
can  in  the  Catholic  world. 

I  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  LEADERSHIP  IN  ALLOWING 
ME  TO  DARE  PAINT  THE  PICTURE  I  HAVE. 
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STANISLAUS  BRETON,  CP 


IS  THERE  A  SPECIFIC 

It  is  good,  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  which  brings  due  recogni- 
tion and  honor  to  the  different  provinces  and  regions  of  the  Passionist 
universe,  to  reflect  together  on  that  which  unites  us  in  a  common  dif- 
ference. What  was  called  at  one  time  (in  a  terminology  of  English 
derivation)  a  "common  sense,  "cannot  be  a  mere  averaging-out  of  opin- 
ions. Beyond  our  "provincial"  differences,  it  ought  to  be  that  which 
unites  us  in  the  most  explicit  possible  awareness  of  a  specific  unity  — 
a  unity  which  transcends  our  particularity,  of  course;  but  which, 
without  abolishing  it,  raises  it  beyond  until  we  come  to  our  very  orig- 
inality. I  mean  the  originality  of  our  very  beginning. 

In  this  first  section,  I  would  like  to  reflect  on  "difference" and  the 
contemporary  preoccupation  to  preserve  it.  Then,  insofar  as  I  can,  I 
will  elaborate  the  concept  of  our  difference.  Lastly,  I'll  ask  myself  some 
questions  about  various  ways  of  exercising  and  applying  it  in  the  present 
situation. 

I.  DIFFERENCE  AND  SPECIFICATION 

1.  I  refrain  from  all  scholastic  definitions  of  difference.  I  would,  how- 
ever, simply  remark  with  St.  Thomas  that  the  divine  unity  cannot  be 
illustrated  in  the  manifestations  of  its  glory,  except  through  the  dis- 
tinct variety  which  makes  up  the  richness  of  our  universe.  "Universe,  1 
that  is,  uni-diversity  (uni-diversite). 

I  would  observe  in  this  context  that  the  common  formula  of  iden- 
tity, "x"  is  "x"  (for  example,  "a  dandelion  is  a  dandelion"),  is  merely 
an  empty  tautological  affirmation.  Above  all  else,  then  I  would  wish 
to  make  a  vigorous  defense  against  the  classless  pretentions  of  con- 
temporary totalitarianism  of  a  right  not  to  be  absorbed  into  a  univer- 
sal facelessness  in  which,  according  to  the  well  known  expression, 
"all  cows  are  black." 
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ASSIONIST  APOSTOLATE? 

It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  assuming  to  make  an  original  interpreta- 
tion of  Meister  Eckhard,  I  am  happy  to  interpret  the  "Ego  sum  qui 
sum  "of  Exodus.  Ego,  he  remarks,  is  a  separative  pronoun  (pronomen 
discretivum).  But  this  separation,  far  from  being  isolationist,  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  God,  and  we  with  him,  can  be  present  or 
immanent  in  the  world  of  things  and  of  men.  Without  pride,  and  sim- 
ply acknowledging  that  which  makes  us  and  that  which  we  are,  each 
one  of  us  as  Passionists  has  the  right  to  say,  Ego  sum  qui  sum:  I  am  who 
I  am,  and  that  which  I  am. 

2.  Given  our  present  day  conditions,  I  do  not  marvel  that  there 
proliferate  all  over  the  place  personalist  manifestos,  proclaiming  in  a 
variety  of  ways  the  right  to  be  different,  with  a  preoccupation  to  pre- 
sent this  difference  from  and  in  spite  of  everyone.  What  strikes  me 
most  in  these  manifestos  is  that  very  often  they  have  emerged  as  a 
protest,  particularly  in  the  socialist  countries,  against  a  dominance 
that  has  striven  to  force  all  that  endeavored  to  maintain  its  own  dif- 
ference into  the  sorry  dissolution  of  uniformity. 

The  preoccupation  with  being  different,  on  occasion,  smacks  of 
exclusivism  or  exaggerated  egoism,  in  the  jealous  preservation  of  the 
individual  or  collective  identity.  This  certainly  is  a  real  risk  and  I  will 
endeavor  not  to  minimise  it.  But,  and  on  this  I  insist,  in  the  measure 
in  which  such  a  preoccupation  is  the  expression  of  an  authentic  voca- 
tion (by  this  I  mean  the  voice  of  one  who  appeals  to  that  which  in 
himself  is  irreducible),  it  is  a  healthy  sign.  Moreover,  in  this  preoc- 
cupation one  may  discern,  not  only  respect  for  a  multiform  grace 
which  allows  its  proper  splendor  to  unfold  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
gifts,  but  also  a  respect  for  "others"  who  certainly  are  others  only  in 
the  measure  that  they  could  not  be  that  which  I  am.  From  this  it  emerges 
that  the  consciousness  of  our  difference,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
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best  means  to  take  one's  proper  place  or  to  situate  oneself  in  a  world 
which  simply  would  not  be  a  world  if  it  did  not  allow  room  for 
unlimited  diversity. 

3.  Now  that  which  surprises  me  in  the  Church  of  today,  at  least  in  its 
broad  outlines,  is  the  contemporary  insistence  on  progress  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  I've  just  indicated.  One  has  the 
impression  that  religious  orders  today,  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
global  conditions,  tend  to  renege  on  their  difference  and  not  give  any 
further  credence  to  the  origins  from  which  they  derived.  On  this 
account,  they  succumb  to  what  might  be  called,  the  principle  of  dis- 
solution of  spiritual  energy,  a  principle  according  to  which  the  universal 
religious  (just  as  bodies  and  things)  tend  progressively  to  identity  or 
equality  of  temperature  or  to  that  which  in  its  final  analysis  is  the 
cancellation  of  all  distinction,  in  a  word,  to  the  death  of  the  universal  re- 
ligious insofar  as  "uni-diversite"  is  concerned. 

4.  It  is  against  this  dying  process,  it  seems  to  me,  that  action  should 
be  taken.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  few  courses  of  action  are 
open;  the  only  one  in  fact  that  really  warrants  itself  is  the  reactivation 
of  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  would  term  a  consciousness  of 
being  and  of  origin.  The  two,  being  and  origin,  are  necessarily  re- 
lated. St.  Thomas  himself  noted  that  since  genesis  is  a  way  to  being, 
there  must  necessarily  be  affinity  between  this  genesis  and  this  being. 
Put  more  simply,  the  Gospel  reminds  us  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bear 
good  fruit,  or  that  you  cannot  pluck  figs  from  a  thistle.  Consequently, 
if  we  would  return  to  be  reborn  from  our  mother's  womb,  it  would 
necessarily  entail  knowing  the  way  back  or  how  to  revert  to  the  place 
which  is  at  once  the  principle  of  one's  being  and  activity. 

II.  ON  THE  PASSIONIST  DIFFERENCE 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  we  are  treating  presently  of  the  Passionist 
apostolate.  But  I  believe  that  this  Passionist  "doing"  is  inseparable 
from  our  specific  Passionist  "being."  "To  be  (etre)  and  to  do  (agir) 
are  convertibles.  It  isn't  a  question  of  separating  them.  And  since  this 
"being"  and  "doing"  are  based  on  the  same  principle,  the  conversion 
to  which  I  alluded  above  demands  a  return  to  that  foundation,  i.e.,  to 
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that  which  in  the  founder  and  in  his  founding  individuality  tran- 
scends time  and  the  particular  place  of  a  foundation  historically 
dated. 

Before  elaborating  the  concept  of  our  difference,  I  would  like  to 
put  forward  a  couple  of  preliminary  remarks. 

1.  What  strikes  and  surprises  me  most  in  the  first  chapter  of  our  Rule 
(and  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain  this  at  greater  length  in  another 
study)  is  that,  in  the  text  which  ought  par  excellence  to  insist  on  our 
specificity,  the  reader  charges  right  into  disappointing  generalities. 

The  aim  of  this  Congregation,  you  recall,  is  none  other  than  that 
proposed  for  every  Christian  and,  in  particular,  for  every  Religious: 
namely,  our  personal  sanctification.  It's  really  strange.  This  begin- 
ning which  is  supposed  to  fix  that  which  specifies  us,  immediately 
appeals  to  that  which  in  no  way  distinguishes  us  from  others.  It  all 
happens  as  if  this  difference  necessarily  flees  from  whoever  pursues  it. 
You  expect  to  discover  a  new  America  and  you  realize,  after  taking 
stock,  that  you  still  haven't  left  the  well-known  world  where  every 
other  Christian  and  Religious  lives.  It's  less  surprising,  though  after 
some  careful  examination.  It's  like,  for  example  (and  I  will  not  delay 
on  this),  when  the  celebrated  Italian  mathematician  Peano,  wanting 
to  plot-out  an  axiomatic  system  in  arithmetic,  arrived  not  at  a  defini- 
tion of  number,  as  Russell  observed,  but  a  totally  different  series. 
Will  we,  too,  be  condemned  then  to  general  determinations,  without 
ever  being  able  to  reach  that  which,  in  a  quality  uniquely  different 
from  all  the  rest,  is  precisely  what  constitutes  the  quality  or  the  savor, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  savor  of  a  local  wine? 

2.  This  leads  me  to  a  second  observation.  If  the  difference  is  so 
difficult  to  grasp,  is  it  because  we  want  at  all  costs  to  lock  it  in  an 
abstract  definition  which  is  always  generic,  i.e.,  off-side  of  the  authen- 
tic difference?  Or  does  this  difference,  which  we  cannot  capture  in  a 
notion,  perhaps  offer  itself  to  a  more  concrete  sensitivity  which 
knows  very  well  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is  Passionist  and 
what  isn't,  just  as  our  sight  distinguishes  between  black  and  red,  as 
our  palate  can  tell  the  difference  between  one  liqueur  and  another,  as 
our  ear  distinguishes  one  note  from  another  note,  as  our  touch  dis- 
tinguishes rough  from  smooth,  our  thermal  sense  tells  hot  from  cold? 
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For  my  part,  I  sense  accurately  enough,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
long-standing  density  and  from  experience,  what  distinguishes  us 
from  a  Jesuit  or  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan,  even  in  spite  of  all  the 
borrowings  that  a  critical  history  helps  us  to  discover.  I  believe  that 
there  is  amongst  us  a  practise  of  authority  which  is  not  that  of  sheer 
commandment;  I  believe  that  there  is,  or  rather  there  was,  a  certain 
way  of  softening  the  distance  which  separates  the  cleric  from  one  who 
isn't;  a  distinct  way  of  celebrating  liturgical  feasts,  with  more  abun- 
dant foodstuffs.  And  then  we  mustn't  forget  that  there  is  the 
reference  to  a  history  which  is  properly  our  own.  A  history  which 
invokes,  as  its  source,  a  personality  which  one  cannot  confuse  with 
any  other.  A  history  which  is  made-up,  as  every  other  history  is,  of 
shade  and  of  light.  A  history  which  is  deposited  in  each  of  us  as  a  kind 
of  collective  unconscious  and  which,  alongside  every  clear  percep- 
tion, determines  in  each  of  us  a  certain  way  of  seeing,  of  judging,  in 
brief,  of  reacting  to  things,  to  events,  and  to  people. 

3.  I  do  not  agree  with  belittling  this  very  precious  "sensitivity," 
which  is  incorporated  in  our  every  existence.  But  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  concept. 

To  begin  simply,  I  only  recall  what  no  one  ignores,  namely,  the 
existence  of  a  fourth  vow  which,  in  some  way,  has  the  value  of  an 
indicator  of  specification. 

This  indicator,  it  is  true,  can  remain  simply  in  the  juridic  order.  It 
can  distinguish  a  religious  order  in  the  way  that  a  flag  can  distinguish 
one  nation  from  another.  It  is  an  indication  that  should  not  be  ne- 
glected but  which,  in  the  long  run,  risks  dozing  off  into  the  drowsi- 
ness of  a  signaling  indicator  without  any  real  force.  It  isn't  enough 
therefore  to  invoke  this  social  difference,  real  as  it  is,  in  order  to  reach 
our  specific  difference.  I  will  not  pass  it  by  in  silence;  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  deepen  it,  to  excavate  down  to  the  spiritual 
roots  which  give  the  fullness  of  its  significance. 

4.  On  this  question,  allow  me  to  make  a  reflection  which  I  think  has 
great  importance.  If  one  studies  the  principal  Rules  which,  in  the 
history  of  the  various  Orders,  have  determined  the  great  guidelines, 
you  can  see  that  the  contents  are  almost  always  the  same.  I  will  go  a  bit 
further.  Many  practices  and  customs  are  to  be  found,  beyond  the 
cultural  area  of  Christianity,  even  in  non-Christian  religions.  To  give 
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an  example,  I  think  of  certain  traits  that  we  have  in  common  with 
Indian  monasticism. 

The  difference,  therefore,  doesn't  come  from  the  contents. 

Where  do  we  find  it  then?  In  order  to  precise  the  matter,  we  can 
use  the  distinction  between  the  dominant  form  and  the  recessive 
form.  Let  me  explain  myself.  I  do  not  deny,  in  order  to  make  things 
practical,  that  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  have,  among  their 
elements,  a  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Christ.  But,  for  whatever 
importance  it  might  have,  it  is  not  that  which  specifies  them  as  reli- 
gious Orders.  But  we  can  say,  following  that  up,  that  in  our  Con- 
gregation the  Passion  of  Christ  has  the  value  and  function  of  a  domi- 
nant form;  and  this  dominant  form  is  precisely  what,  for  us,  fulfills  the 
role  of  a  principle  of  specification. 

This  simple  reflection  puts  us,  I  believe,  on  the  right  path.  But  if 
we  content  ourselves  with  accepting  this  and  without  pushing  the 
concept  further,  we  will  only  go  away,  all  things  considered,  with  a 
good  platitude.  So  we  ought  to  question  ourselves  about  this  "domi- 
nant form"  and  to  propose  the  following  questions  about  it: 

a)  In  what  does  this  "dominant  form,"  in  the  last  analysis,  deter- 
mine our  Passionist  "being"  (essere,  etre)  and  our  "doing" 
(agire,  agir)  ? 

b)  How  is  it  possible  and  feasible  to  actualize  it  in  our  present 
situation,  that  is,  in  our  contemporary  world? 

I  will  reply  first  of  all  to  the  former  question.  The  second  question 
which  many  of  us  will  see  the  more  urgent,  being  left  for  the  last  sec- 
tion of  this  lecture.  It's  my  opinion  that  so-called  "urgent"  problems 
are  never  well  solved  by  rushing. 

5.  Let  us  return  to  the  question:  in  what  sense  do  the  Passion  and  the 
Cross  determine  our  Passionist  "being"  and  "doing?" 

The  obvious  response,  which  is  not  as  superficial  as  it  might  seem, 
lies  in  this:  if  the  Passion  and  the  Cross  determine  our  "being"  and 
our  "doing,"  it  is  precisely  because  they  have  given  us  our  name. 
Without  them,  we  would  no  longer  be  Passionists.  An  obvious  an- 
swer, as  I  said;  and,  as  such,  running  the  risk  of  disappointing  us.  To 
give  a  name  (to  "name")  today  means  to  put  a  label  on,  or  to  "style" 
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a  certain  kind  of  initiative  or  activity.  If  the  name  is  to  be  more  than  a 
simple  title  or  an  appellation  controlled  by  Church  insistence,  the 
name  that  designates  us  should  have,  so  to  speak,  a  biblical  value;  in 
other  words,  the  name  should  have  an  ontological  import.  I  mean,  it 
should  be  a  call,  a  vocation,  a  task.  In  brief,  it  ought  to  be  a  value  that 
enthuses  us  and  which,  in  each  of  us,  translates  into  an  ought-to-be 
and  ought-to-do. 

Finally,  that  which  determines  (or  specifies)  us,  insofar  as  we  are 
Passionists,  is  the  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and,  consequently,  the  degree 
of  ought-to-be  and  ought-to-do  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  frees  in  us.  If 
the  same  fire  that  consumed  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  not  in  us,  hope  is 
useless.  In  that  case  it  would  be  best  to  inscribe  over  all  our  houses 
the  Dante  phrase:  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

In  order  to  better,  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  let  me 
make  a  digression  which,  in  another  context,  proved  itself  to  have  a 
certain  utility. 

Consider  the  following  three  expressions: 

—  /  believe  in  God  the  Father  almighty; 

—  /  believe  that  God  is  the  Father  almighty; 

—  God  is  the  Father  almighty. 

At  first  glance,  the  three  formulas  seem  the  same.  But  in  reality, 
such  is  not  the  case. 

The  first  says  nothing  about  God.  It  specifies  the  sense  or  the 
orientation  of  a  movement  of  faith;  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  fervor  of  an 
outburst. 

The  second,  instead,  is  already  on  the  path  to  objectivization.  It 
determines  a  confession  of  faith  by  that  which  a  certain  religious  soci- 
ety emphasizes,  by  a  modality  of  belief  ("I  believe  that ...").  And  so 
one  can  differentiate  it  from  the  faith  of  all  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  God  has  such  an  attribute. 

Lastly,  the  third  sentence,  ending  the  process,  has  the  value  of  an 
objective  statement,  in  which  a  certain  proposition  is  put  up  for  our 
declaration,  for  our  assent. 

If  we  apply  the  same  formulas  to  the  Passion  and  Cross  of  Christ,  I 
would  say  that  the  Congregation  of  Passionists  gushed  forth  from  an 
impulse  of  faith,  from  an  original  enthusiasm,  from  an  "I  believe  in  the 
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Cross  of  Christ,  salvation  of  the  world."  This  "I  believe"  foundation 
was  that  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  And  it  is  from  this  fire,  from  this 
river  of  fire,  that  we  are  born.  We  exist  today,  with  a  true  existence, 
to  the  extent  that  we  make  this  origin  ours,  as  the  principle  of  our 
Passionist  "being"  and  "doing." 

The  formula  "I  believe  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  salvation  of 
the  world"  is  another  turn  of  the  original  fire,  but  already  more 
immediately  directed  toward  what  I  would  gladly  call  the  "confes- 
sion of  Passionist  faith."  Here  is  what  I  mean  by  that.  As  you  know, 
the  title  of  our  Congregation  defines  it  in  reference  to  the  Cross  and 
to  the  Passion.  It  is  an  abbreviation,  the  syncopated  formula  of  a  con- 
fession of  faith  by  which  a  religious  society  defines,  socially,  its  reason 
for  existing  (raison  d'etre)  as  a  community  within  the  Church.  In  the 
same  way  it  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  religious  society  which 
has  a  right  to  exist  within  the  ecclesial  community. 

The  third  formula,  which  concludes  the  process  of  objectivization 
and  which  I  mentioned  above,  establishes  a  third  level.  It  begins  a 
reflection,  the  importance  of  which  we  will  see  later  on.  For  now  I 
just  want  to  situate  it  in  the  global  economy  of  our  Passionist  "being" 
and  "doing."  First  of  all,  this  formula  or  level  completes  the  process 
of  objectivization.  It  does  so  by  establishing  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the 
object  of  a.  thematic  which  will  be  developed  as  much  in  philosophy  as 
in  theology,  in  Church  history  or  in  Christian  art.  As  you  can  see,  it  is 
a  stage  beyond  the  second  original  formula.  Yet  it  should  not  be  dis- 
dained for  that  reason,  even  though  there  may  be  some  who  would 
surely  believe  that  the  fervor  of  our  origins  is  thus  separated  from  the 
severity  of  the  original  concept. 

6.  As  a  conclusion  to  this  digression,  these  three  formulae  allow  us  to 
define  our  specific  difference.  More  precisely,  this  specific  difference 
makes  a  three-level  structure  in  this  way:  the  first  level  — the  most  fun- 
damental and  that  which  is  always  implied  or  understood  — becomes 
the  basis  of  the  second  level:  that  collective  confession  of  faith  which 
makes  us  a  unique  religious  society  in  the  Church  of  God  and  which 
justifies  our  name  and  official  designation;  and  the  second  level  gives 
the  basis,  in  its  turn,  for  the  third:  namely,  that  theoretical  area  in 
which  the  Cross  of  Christ  becomes,  by  a  process  of  continuing  reflec- 
tion and  for  which  we  can  use  the  English  term,  the  topic  (basic 
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theme,  starting  place,  the  heading  of  a  long  development)  of  a  prop- 
erly Passionist  thinking. 

Such  is  the  ordered  structure,  or  again  the  law  of  the  three  stages 
of  Passionist  faith,  which  determines  in  an  adequate  way  our  specific- 
ity. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  tripartite  structure  is  not 
just  a  simple  bureaucratic  juxtaposition  of  three  levels,  like  three 
levels  of  a  house.  These  three  levels  "communicate"  among  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  the  first  nurtures  the  second,  and  the  first 
and  second  sufficiently  form  together  the  necessary  possibility  of  the 
third. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  respect  this  linking- together,  under 
the  penalty  of  otherwise  making  an  intolerable  vivisection  upon  our 
Passionist  life.  Don't  think  that  this  is  just  a  philosophical  elucubra- 
tion.  This  connection  between  the  three  movements  of  Passionist 
faith  is  a  vital  necessity.  If  the  first  stage  is  lacking,  it's  useless  to  hold 
on  to  the  second;  or,  then  it  would  be  only  a  social  body  without  a 
soul,  somehow  continuing  in  existence  only  by  a  kind  of  law  of  social 
inertia  or  acquired  speed.  So,  too,  the  third  level  can  only  be  main- 
tained if  it  is  fed  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  by  the  original  fervor  of  an 
"I  believe  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  salvation  of  the  world"  and  by  the 
lucidity  of  an  "I  believe  that  (collectively)  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the 
salvation  of  the  world." 

Summing  up,  then,  I  would  say  this:  the  first  level  determines  our 
Passionist  "being"  (etre);  the  second  determines  our  collective  Pas- 
sionist "life"  (vie);  the  third  determines  our  Passionist  "thought" 
(pensee).  Being,  life,  thought—  these  three  form  the  unity  of  our  Pas- 
sionist existence.  In  a  word,  I  would  say  that  these  three  movements, 
in  their  unity,  define  the  Passionist  trinity,  indispensable  for  our  sur- 
vival and  development. 

III.    THE  DYNAMIC  OF  THE  CROSS,  OR, 

ON  THE  SPECIFICITY  OF  THE  PASSIONIST 

APOSTOLATE 

In  concluding  this  exposition,  I  can  now  treat  the  second  question 
which  was  formulated  above  in  this  way:  How  is  it  possible,  in  the 
present  situation,  to  actualize  our  Passionist  "being"  and  "doing"  in 
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the  form  of  an  apostolate,  that  is,  of  a  mission  within  the  Church? 

The  answer  to  this  question  ought  to  follow  the  structure  of  the 
levels  previously  defined.  And  since  a  mission  (or  an  apostolate)  is 
defined  in  terms  of  operation,  I  will  try  in  concluding  this  lecture  to 
precise  the  specific  operations  which  correspond  to  each  of  the  levels. 

1.  What  is  (or  what  are)  the  operation  or  operations  which  corre- 
spond to  the  first  level:  that  of  the  "I  believe  in  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
salvation  of  the  world?" 

At  the  risk  of  surprising  you,  I  will  address  this  proposition  by 
speaking  of  an  operation  which  does  nothing  beyond  itself  and  which  can 
therefore  be  called,  according  to  the  thinking  of  the  American  mathe- 
matician John  Yarnelle,  "the  indifferent  element.  "  By  designating  this 
operation  as  "indifferent,"  it  does  not  mean  that  it  can  be  neglected. 
Far  from  it.  Rather,  it  is  called  this  precisely  because,  added  to  every 
other  apostolic  operation  or  work,  it  doesn't  change  it  at  all  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  it  possible  and  necessary  in  depth. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  give  an  easily  understood  explanation. 
Everyone  knows  that  in  arithmetic,  the  zero  added  to  any  other  num- 
ber, in  addition,  doesn't  change  that  number:  0  +  1=1.  This  means 
that  the  "indifferent  element,"  although  it  doesn't  do  anything,  is 
nonetheless  the  most  indispensable  element  because,  according  to  the 
way  we  conceive  it,  it  conditions  the  very  possibility  of  arithmetic.  So 
likewise,  the  operation  of  which  I  am  speaking  and  which  does 
nothing,  which,  in  this  sense  is  the  spiritual  or  mystical  equivalent  of 
the  mathematical  zero,  is  the  most  indispensable  of  operations.  It  is 
that  without  which  nothing  would  be  accomplished  that  would  be 
truly  fruitful  and  without  which  we  would  be,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  only  cymbals  more  or  less  resounding. 

I  see  the  symbol  of  this  operation  in  the  attitude  of  the  Virgin,  of 
whom  it  is  said  in  John's  Gospel:  "Stabat  mater  ejus  juxta  crucem  "  ("By 
the  cross  stood  His  mother").  She  stood  erect  near  the  Cross.  To  stand 
erect,  near  is  an  operation  which  undoubtedly  doesn't  accomplish  any- 
thing great,  but  which  still  decides  everything,  in  depth.  "She  stood 
erect  near  the  Cross"  is  exactly  the  same  as  was,  in  another  context, 
the  Word  of  the  Johannine  prologue  where  the  Word  also  "was  with 
God."  He  was  thus  with  God  before  the  world  was  and  was  the  reason 
the  world  became  possible  as  the  result  of  an  authentic  creation.  Note 
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that  sublime  imperfect  tense:  erat.  It  is  an  operation  that  never  ends, 
an  operation  that  puts  us  in  contact  with  eternity.  It  is  an  operation 
which  can  be  broken-down,  if  you  will,  in  the  following  manner:  to- 
be-in,  to-be-toward,  to-be-near-to  (etre-dans,  etre-vers,  etre-aupres  de). 
In  this  regard  and  in  a  paradoxical  way,  our  ancients  spoke  about  an 
"unmoving  movement"  ("immobile  movement").  And,  in  fact,  this 
"to-be-toward"  (etre-vers)  is  a  good  description  of  a  kind  of  mobility, 
likewise  well  translated  with  the  preposition  'Howard.  "St.  Thomas,  in 
his  trinitarian  theology,  notes  that  this  (mobility-toward)  constitutes, 
in  their  impulse  toward  their  correlative,  the  divine  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  And  this  movement  is  really  a  repose;  a  repose  well  emphasized 
by  the  use  of  the  preposition  "in"  (dans),  making  us  dwell  "there 
where  our  heart  is."  Lastly,  the  preposition  "near  to"  (apud)  is  like 
the  unity  of  this  repose  and  this  movement. 

These  three  aspects  (of  the  "indifferent  element,"  of  the  operation 
proper  to  the  first  level  of  our  Passionist  "being"  and  "doing")  form 
the  only  sufficient  expression  of  the  "I  believe  in  the  Cross  of  Christ" 
which  we  have  taken  as  the  origin  of  the  Congregation.  If  it  be  true 
that  a  being  conserves  and  develops  itself  in  virtue  of  the  same  causes 
which  gave  it  birth,  then  we  have  to  conclude  that  each  of  us,  in  order 
to  be  faithful  to  our  proper  origin,  ought  to  reproduce  in  ourselves 
this  operation  that  we  have  termed  "indifferent."  We  will  have  to  do 
it  with  the  savor  proper  to  our  own  individuality.  It  is  this 
"indifferent"  activity  or  operation  which  will  be,  in  a  literary  sense, 
our  fundamental  poetry,  that  will  keep  us  indefinitely  in  the  youth  of 
our  Passionist  "being." 

2.  From  this  first  operation  we  derive  the  second.  This  is  the  one  that 
in  another  work,  I  have  called  transitive  and  which  one  can  compare, 
after  a  fashion,  with  the  creative  activity  of  the  Word.  So  we  can 
define  this  second  operation  as  the  poem  of  our  original  poetry.  It  corre- 
sponds to  that  dynamic  postulate  expressed  in  the  celebrated  phrase: 
"The  good  is  diffusive  of  itself."  li  the  apostolate  is  diffusive  of  a  good, 
and  of  the  Good,  it  necessarily  presupposes  that  which  I  have  called 
elsewhere  a  "Good  Friday  spell,"  after  a  famous  musical. 

What  would  an  apostolate  signify  that  wasn't  the  heartfelt  diffu- 
sion of  something  that  we  have  in  our  hearts?  We  will  not  pass  to  the 
"I  believe  that  the  Cross  is  the  salvation  of  the  world"  and  thus  to  the 
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spreading  of  this  salvation,  if  there  is  not  first  the  "we  believe  in  this 
Cross  as  the  salvation  of  the  world." 

Here  again,  it  would  be  helpful  to  divide  this  transitive  action  and 
to  propose,  in  a  kind  of  progression,  the  diverse  grades  of  this  opera- 
tion. 

a)  The  first,  and  seemingly  the  most  simple,  consists  in  diffusing 
among  ourselves  the  interior  joy  that  we  have  within  us  by  the  simple 
action  of  presence  and  radiance.  At  one  time  in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp,  I 
myself  knew  some  exceptional  men  from  the  density  of  the  interior 
joy  which  they  let  shine  through.  It  was  good  to  be  near  them,  as  it 
was  good  for  the  three  privileged  disciples  to  be  near  the  Lord  when 
his  glory  shone  at  Thabor.  If  we,  with  our  "being,"  give  to  others 
nothing  of  the  fullness  of  this  joy,  there  is  no  hope.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  will  be,  as  Nietzsche  believed,  the  morbid  contagion  of  a  kind 
of  sadness  or  the  impotence  of  a  spiritual  phthisis.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  create  around  us  what  we  call  an  area  of  gravitation. 

b)  Closely  allied  to  this  first  grade  of  transitive  action  is  the  second, 
which  I  would  express  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "The  spiritual  man 
judges  all  things."  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  how  men  of 
today  like  in  us  this  liberty  of  judgement  which  we  derive  from  the 
Cross  and  by  looking,  from  the  height  of  the  Cross,  upon  the  world 
about  us.  They  and  the  world  are  waiting  for  a  new  word  from  us, 
something  that  will  be  more  than  just  an  echo  of  the  opinions  that 
swirl  around  us  like  a  new  common  sense.  In  this  regard,  the  Cross  is 
a  kind  of  critic-in-action  on  the  evident  pretenses  holding  sway  over 
the  major  part  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  name  of  "wisdom"  or 
"power"  (cf.  I  Cor.  l),  the  behavior  of  conformity.  We  ought  not  to 
be  copies  of  this  conformity  but,  on  the  contrary,  free  men  who  are 
allowed,  in  full  liberty,  to  put  up  for  discussion  in  an  intelligent  way 
all  that  is  commonly  accepted. 

c)  To  this  second  grade,  I  will  now  add  a  third  which  is  more 
difficult  to  actualize.  Recently  the  American  theologian  Harvey  Cox 
has  noted  its  necessity  in  a  book  with  the  rather  original  title,  "The 
Feast  of  Fools."  The  fools  of  the  Cross,  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
became  a  power  for  derision  which  emphasized  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  powers  of  this  world.  I  have  dreampt,  on  my  part,  of  a  theater  of 
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the  absurd  which  might  reactivate  that  derision  of  the  "powers"  of 
whatever  kind  in  our  great  cities,  profoundly  bothered  and  bored  as 
they  are.  Although  we  shouldn't  imitate  them  in  all  of  their 
eccentricities,  the  history  of  spirituality  tells  us  of  some  "fools  of 
Christ"  who  did  exactly  that. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  a  positive  laugh,  which  underlines  the 
ridiculousness  of  the  important  things  of  this  world;  it  is  a  healthy 
laugh,  the  saving  power  of  which  it  seems  that  we  in  the  Congrega- 
tion have  forgotten  a  bit. 

d)  In  the  fourth  place,  I  am  watchful  about  not  forgetting  all  that 
more  directly  concerns  our  traditional  apostolate.  In  this  regard,  let 
me  again  make  two  observations. 

The  first  refers  to  our  Congregation. 

I  understand  the  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  our  superiors  to 
increase  our  relatively  small  numbers.  But  I  maintain  that  we  will 
grow  in  numbers  if,  without  worrying  about  propaganda,  we  are 
careful  to  present  ourselves  just  as  we  are,  in  the  simplicity  and  the  joy  of  our 
life- 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  even  more  important,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  apostolate  today  is  less  the  apostolate  of  the  Word,  than  that  of 
action.  Let's  clarify.  The  "Word  of  the  Cross"  should  not  be  chained- 
up.  We  ought  to  renew,  each  according  to  his  capacity  and  the 
possibilities  offered  by  our  respective  locales,  the  kerygma  of  the 
Cross.  We  ought  also  to  promote  the  Passion,  for  which  we  have 
made  a  special  vow,  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  of  whatever  social 
class.  But  having  said  this,  and  it  must  be  said,  I  think  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Cross  is  manifested  by  a  kind  of  action  which  is 
detailed  by  the  final  judgement  in  the  celebrated  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel:  "...  I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me;  I  was  thirsty 
and  you  gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  something 
to  eat,"  and  so  on. 

Briefly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Word  of  the  Cross  is  verified  in  our 
activities  on  behalf  of  justice  in  the  world.  This  means  concretely:  it 
isn't  enough  that  the  Word  of  the  Cross  is  true,  to  use  the  phrase,  in 
se;  there  is  also  a  need  that  we  "do"  this  truth  (veritatem  facientes  in 
caritate),  making  it  a  power  in  changing  the  world;  and  the  world 
will  believe  our  deeds  more  easily  than  our  words.  More  exactly,  the 
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need  is  to  have  our  words  take  on  a  more  efficacious  dimension  that 
would  make  them  more  credible  or  "viable,"  as  the  Americans  say. 
Our  "Word"  needs  to  become  more  operative  by  means  of  our 
generosity. 

In  line  with  this,  I  hold  that  this  idea  continually  imposes  a  new 
hermeneutics  about  our  vow  of  poverty.  Up  until  now  the  more  com- 
mon exegesis  centered  this  first  vow  around  our  personal  sanctifica- 
tion  or  on  the  "interior  of  the  Congregation."  The  newer  approach, 
which  I  ardently  hope  will  be  loyally  implemented,  gives  it  an 
apostolic  interpretation,  centrifugal  and  diffusive  of  our  goods.  Per- 
haps by  putting  it  in  relation  to  the  rigors  of  the  final  judgement,  we 
will  give  to  that  "I"  of  Christ  (spoken  of  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel) 
that  face  of  light,  which  illumines  the  disinherited  of  every  kind  that 
knock  at  our  doors.  The  glory  of  Christ  ought  to  shine  upon  the  poor 
in  such  a  way  that,  apostolically  and  as  the  Congregation  of  the  Cross 
and  Passion,  we  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  Christ  pres- 
ent in  this  numberless  multitude  which  still  has  only  a  human  face. 
Today,  isn't  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  our  specific  apostolate  to  make  alive 
the  name  of  Christ  suffering  in  a  human  face?  I  allow  myself  to  ask  the 
question,  without  any  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  putting  into 
actual  practice  the  new  interpretation  of  our  poverty,  the  coming  of 
which  I  have  welcomed.  At  least  it's  right  that  the  question  be  asked, 
and  asked  clearly. 

3.  To  the  third  level  of  the  structure  of  the  Passionist  Credo,  as  I  have 
outlined  it,  corresponds  to  that  which  we  call,  for  want  of  a  beeter 
phrase,  the  theoretical  operation  or  activity.  More  and  more  it  seems 
inseparable  from  our  specific  apostolate,  in  my  estimation.  The  Cross 
thus  becomes  what  I  have  called  a  topic,  an  area  of  reflection.  And  this 
area  is  important  today  because  we  live  in  a  world  which  Maritain 
said  has  arrived  at  the  "reflective  age."  No  longer  can  we  content 
ourselves  with  beautiful  images  or  with  clear  dogmatic  statements, 
although  they  may  be  necessary.  We,  too,  have  to  enter  into  this  age 
of  critical  reflection,  difficult  and  thankless  as  it  may  be.  Here  again, 
it  would  help  to  make  this  speculative-critical  activity  a  bit  more  con- 
crete. 

a)   To  make  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  a  "theoretical  object,"  susceptible 
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of  being  phrased  in  workably  formulated  propositions,  supposes  first 
of  all— according  to  the  Thomistic  theory  which  inspired  me  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  — that  we  make  it  the  light  under  which  we  con- 
sider and  contemplate  everything  that  comes  under  our  reflection  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  Cross  thus  becomes  the  unifying  principle 
of  our  intellectual  life.  For  in  a  world  more  and  more  dedicated  to  the 
dispersion  of  information,  that  intellectual  life  runs  the  risk  too  often 
of  becoming  a  kind  of  butterfly-ish  agitation  moving  on  from  current 
interest  to  current  event  and  with  only  brief  pauses. 

b)  Next,  this  theoretical  area  of  study  centered  on  the  Cross  should 
be  spelled-out  and  organized  in  a  methodical  way. 

For  the  time  being,  and  without  entering  into  particulars  that 
don't  pertain  to  this  discourse,  I  think  that  a  systematic  division  of 
this  "staurological"  field  of  study  could  be  organized  around  three 
headings  of  unequal  size.  Before  analyzing  them  a  bit,  let  me  name 
them. 

I  would  distinguish  an  area  which  I  would  call — just  to  hurry 
things  along  and  for  want  of  a  better  term— the  esthetic  section;  then, 
the  theological-philosophical  section;  and  finally,  a  section  I  would  put 
under  the  title  of  ecumenical. 

c)  The  esthetics  of  the  Cross  have  to  do  with  all  the  artistic  or  liter- 
ary works  referring  to  the  suffering  Christ.  And  here  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish. The  first  job  is  to  collect  such  items.  This  would  become  a 
collection  which  would  permit  easy  access  to  the  major  works  treat- 
ing in  some  way  of  the  "Good  Friday  Spell"  which  we  spoke  of  ear- 
lier. But  this  isn't  enough.  Each  one  of  us  then,  according  to  our  own 
preferences,  should  choose  from  this  great  abundance  of  material  so 
widely  available,  whatever  can  nourish  and  further  our  Passionist 
sensibility.  Because,  and  I  insist  on  this,  none  of  us  can  live  in  a  world 
becoming  ever  more  prosaic  without  a  minimum  of  poetry.  So  each  of 
us,  by  a  principle  of  personal  selection,  ought  to  select  from  among 
the  sacred  texts  in  literature  or  the  arts,  music  or  painting,  whatever 
seems  most  capable  of  stimulating  his  fervor  and  revealing  to  him  an- 
other aspect  of  the  multiform  grace  of  the  suffering  Christ. 

d)  Because  it  is  more  well  known,  I  will  not  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
theological  and  philosophical  reflection  under  the  Cross. 
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Today,  more  than  in  past  times,  we  have  the  means  not  only  of 
informing  ourselves,  but,  what  is  rarer,  the  means  of  forming  our- 
selves. This  means  to  have,  under  a  staurological  theologoumenon,  a 
personal  mind-set  which  would  be  not  just  a  literary  conceit,  but  a 
coefficient  of  originality  that  could  enrich  the  common  patrimony  of 
the  Congregation. 

e)  Lastly,  I  referred  to  an  ecumenical  section  of  "Passiological"  stud- 
ies. In  saying  this,  I  meant  all  that  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  which  allows 

j  christians  of  the  different  confessions  to  join  together  in  a  common 

i  and  essential  thought.  But  I  am  also  thinking,  by  reason  of  my  per- 

\  sonal  experience,  of  all  those  who  do  not  pertain,  whether  near  or  far, 
to  our  christian  community.  I  have  the  naivete  to  believe  that  the 

!  Cross  of  Christ  can  still  speak  to  people  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
and  that  they  are  not  as  insensible  as  might  be  thought  to  that  divine 
and  human  fascination   that  emanates  from  the  Cross.   Here  I'm 

!  touching  an  area  of  reflection  that  I'm  aware  is  not  open  to  all  of  us. 

i  Nonetheless,  it  seemed  right  to  me  to  make  at  least  a  modest  allusion 

I  to  it. 

+   +   + 

In  concluding  this  discourse,  I  am  conscious  of  only  having  pro- 
posed a  program  for  your  reflection.  As  a  finale,  I  simply  note  three 
things: 

—  the  necessity  of  an  acute  awareness  of  our  specific  difference; 

—  the  necessity  of  thinking  about  this  difference  according  to  the 
three  axes  of  the  Passionist  Credo,  in  its  hierarchical  structure; 
and 

—  the  necessity  of  radiating  in  an  activity  of  presence,  diffusion  and 
reflection,  "the  length,  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  charity 
of  Christ." 

All  this  expresses  a  duty  which  is  truly  an  "infinite  work."  But  I 
believe  that  fortune  smiles  on  the  brave,  and  "the  courage  to  be"  (in 
the  beautiful  phrase  of  Tillich)  is  the  only  way,  today,  to  exist  truly. 

(Editor's  note:  We  are  grateful  to  Fr.  Norbert  Dorsey  for  this  transla- 
tion.) 
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